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MUNICIPAL BOUNDARIES COMMISSION. 


MINUTES OE EVIDENCE. 


DUBLIN.— FIRST DAY, APRIL 7th, 1S79. 

April 7, 187! 

Before Messrs. W. A. Exham, q.c. (Chairman), and C. P. Cotton, c.e. 


Messrs. D. C. Heron, q.c., and John Hoi-wood, ll.d., 
instructed by Mr. MacSheehy, appeared on behalf of 
the Municipal Council of Dublin. 

Messrs. Walker, q.c., and Porter, Q.c., instructed by 
Messrs. D. and T. Fitzgerald, appeared on behalf of 
the Kathmines and Pembroke Township Commis- 
sioners. 

Counsel. — Mr. Walker, for Drumcondra, Clonliffe, 
and Glasnevin Townships. 

Mr. Piers White, Q.c., instructed by Mr. George 
Keogh, appeared on behalf of the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Kailway Company. 

Messrs. Barrington and Co. appeared on behalf of 
the Kilmainham Township Commissioners and the 
Great Southern and Western Kail way Company. 

Mr. J. B. Killen, instructed by Mr. O'Riordan, 
appeared on behalf of certain ratepayers of Clontarf in 
favour of extension. 

The Chairman having read the Commission, 

1. Mr. D. C. Heron, Q.c., said — I appear before the 
Commission on behalf of the Corporation to pray an 
extension of the Municipal boundaries so as to include 
the townships of Pembroke, Kathmines and Rath- 
gar ; Kilmainham, Drumcondra Clonliffe and Glas- 
nevin, and certain portions of the County of Dublin, 
for the purpose of rectifying the city boundaries. This 
is a very impoi'tant inquiry, and vitally affects the 
future of Dublin. This inquiry is directed in pursu- 
ance of a recommendation in the report of the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, of July 2nd, 1S7S, 
that the Municipal Boundaries of Dublin required ex- 
tension. It is also connected with the general social 
movement by which from seventy to one hundred of the 
great towns of the United Kingdom are now engaged 
in bringing within the area of municipal taxation 
great districts which were built upon within the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, and which arc in reality 
only extensions of the old towns, and immediately con- 
nected with them by the highways of those towns. 
Pembroke, Kathmines, Kilmainham, and Drumcondra 
have shown by their organization the necessity of com- 
ing within those laws by which for road and sanitary 
purposes local taxation is enforced. You will be 
furnished with the details of the foundation of these 
different townships, which are in reality part of the 
city of Dublin. I think it -will appeal 1 in the present 
instance that these townships are not regular so- 
called suburban districts, but portions of the city 
proper. Of course, from the extension of wealth, and 
the development of taste an ;l refinement, the mer- 
chants and traders of modem • jmes were not contented 
with living in the city win re they pursued their 
avocations and amassed their J wealth, but almost in- 
variably they have their country houses, which now 
from the great extension of the railway and tramway 
systems are practically within a very short distance of 
their counting-houses, offices, or shops, where their 
business is carried on. Anybody looking at the map 
of Dublin will see that Pembroke, Kathmines, and 
those other townships are in reality portions of 
Dublin and not separate places, and have grown 


naturally by the development of Dublin to the south 
and east. It is a most remarkable thing that the whole 
of the district within the present municipal boundary 
of Dublin has been entirely built upon. There is 
scarcely any room whatever for any important exten- 
sion of buildings within the present municipal boun- 
daries. According to the census of 1871 there were 
25,000 houses in Dublin, 1,000 uninhabited houses, 
and only eighty-seven then building, while the town- 
ships are composed, not of an irregular suburban dis- 
trict of country houses, but of great streets, closely 
built on with houses of a high valuation, which are 
inhabited by our most respected and wealthy citizens, 
who, to a great extent, escape city taxation, and who 
certainly should fairly contribute thereto on equal 
terms with their poorer fellow citizens. As regards 
the area of Dublin as it was defined by the Municipal 
Boundary Act adopted in 1840 you will find it is 
3,654 acres, 3 roods, and 8 perches ; and, I believe the 
present valuation as near as can be ascertained is 
£608,000 some odd pounds. The area of Kathmines and 
Rath gar, which for convenience we will call Kathmines 
township, is 1,020 acres, and the valuation £81,562. 

2. Mr. Cotton. — The return given by the Corpora- 
tion gives the area of the city at 3,800 acres, and the 
valuation at £640,000. 

. 3. Mil Heron , Q.c. — The figures as given to me by 
the Town Clerk are as I have given them to you. 

4. Chairman. — Kathmines is given in the answer 
from the Kathmines Commissioners as 1,470 acres, 2 
roods, 15 perches. 

5. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — Of course I have not the 
answers of the townships, before me ; at all events what 
I meant in opening was this, that the valuation of 
Dublin is between £600,000 and £620,000. The area 
of the Kathmines township is 1,020 acres, and the 
valuation £81,562. The valuation of Pembroke town- 
ship is over £84,000 ; of Kilmainham, over £8,000; 
of Drumcondra, over £1 3,000 ; and of the portions of 
the county proposed to be taken in, over £19,000, 
so that the valuation of the districts proposed to be in- 
cluded within the new boundary is nearly £200,000 ; 
the present valuation of Dublin being a little 
over £600,000. There is no reason whatever why the 
prosperous communities of Pembroke and Kathmines 
should not be subjected to their fair share of the 
taxation of the city. They are virtually citizens of 
Dublin ; they share in all the advantages of a great city ; 
the city is the centre of Ireland, the metropolis of the 
country, where the law courts carry on their business, 
and where two great universities are established to 
give the best education; where there are great public 
schools, and where there is immense trade and com- 
merce going on. It is a well-known fact that nearly 
every single person in these two townships of Kath- 
mines and Pembroke especially lives by Dublin. The 
merchants amass their wealth in the city ; there is a 
great number of most respectable employes in the 
different establishments in the city who live in the 
townships, but who are virtually citizens of Dublin. 

I don’t know whether in the answers given by the 
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MUNICIPAL BOUNDARIES COMMISSION. 


Dublin. 
April 7 , 1879 . 


Rathmines and Pembroke townships to the queries 
sent out by your Commission it appears what was the 
valuation of these townships some twenty years ago 1 

Chairman. — No ; they don’t give it at all. 

6. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — -But that will appear in the course 
of the inquiry, because it is most important as showing 
that this extension of the city into Rathmines and 
Pembroke especially has arisen from the natural de- 
velopment of the city, and not from any trade, as it 
were, growing up peculiar to these localities. They de- 
pend on Dublin and live entirely by Dublin. As 
regards the feeling of Dublin on this subject there is 
very great dissatisfaction indeed felt because the pre- 
sent municipal boundaries are so limited. They were 
defined by the Act of Parliament of 1S40, on the re- 
port I believe of Sir Thomas, then Captain Larcom, in 
1836, and it is now considered that a large number of 
persons who gain their livelihood and amass fortunes 
by daily avocations followed within the city, and others 
who have all the advantages usually attendant upon 
residence in the metropolis, escape the following 
burdens : — they escape the burden of maintaining the 
public thoroughfares of the city entirely, although the 
thoroughfares are as much used by them as they are 
by any one living in Dame-street or Westmoreland- 
street ; they escape especially in the Pembroke town- 
ship in consequence of the careful management of the 
estate and there being no residences in that locality for 
labourers and people of that class ; they escape contri- 
buting their fair proportion of the poor rate; they 
escape the taxation for lunatic asylums, the industiial 
schools, and reformatories, that most useful system 
which is now doing such incalculable benefit to the 
poor waifs and strays of Ireland ; they escaped until 
very recently all taxation for works of civic improve- 
ment. Speaking on that subject there has been one 
most remarkable Act of Parliament recently, showing 
the principle on which the Legislature goes and is in- 
clined to act in these matters, namely, the Act for the 
rebuilding of Carlisle Bridge and the erection of a new 
swivel bridge at the Custom House. The bridge tax 
for these works has been extended to the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police District. I refer to the Port and 
Docks Board Act of 1876, which extended the Act of 
the 17th of the Queen. Under section 18 of that Act, 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police District was defined 
as the district over which the tax was to be levied. 
It added so much of the township of New Kilmainham 
as was not comprised in the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
District, the township of Clontarf, and the county of 
Dublin lying between Clontarf and the Dublin Metro 
politan Police District, extending the area most enor- 
mously. As you already know, the Town Council of 
Dublin by resolution of the 4th September, 1876, 
determined to apply to Pai'liament for an Improvement 
Act containing amongst other tilings a prolusion for 
the extension of the municipal boundaries, but it is not 
necessary now to go into the reasons why that was 
abandoned. The Corporation now recommends that 
these townships of Pembroke, Rathmines, Kilmainham, 
and Druincondra, and also portions of the county as 
described and coloured yellow on the map before you, 
should be included within the newmunicipal boundaries 
of Dublin, with such re-arrangement of the boundaries 
of the wards as may be desirable to secure proportionate 
representation. That is a matter entirely for you when 
you have heard the evidence on both sides. 

7. Chairman. — Having regard particularly to your 
allusion to the Bridge Tax Act, can you inform us 
why the Corporation do not seek to get control over 
Clontarf as well 1 

Mr. Heron, Q.c. — Clontarf is separated from the 
city by an agricultural district without a house upon 
it, of about a mile in extent, and in England and 
Scotland the principle laid down is that wherever a 
new district is naturally an extension of the town, 
beyond any doubt, it ought to be included, but where- 
ever it is separated from the town visibly by any 
definite boundary showing that the district has grown 
uparoundits own centrebyreason of its own advantages, 


not dependent on the town, they ought not to include 
that district within the municipal boundary. I believe 
that is the principle. There are some very remarkable 
books recently published on the subject of that prin- 
ciple, especially by Mr. Rathbone, who has collected 
evidence on the subject, and who, in his pamphlet, lays 
down the principle I have stated. I understand there 
are some of the inhabitants of Clontarf who may 
appear before you wishing to be included in the town. 
Clontarf is separated by an agricultural district, and I 
am instructed by my friends of the Corporation that 
that is the reason why they do not propose at present 
to include Clontarf. These districts proposed to be 
included are practically part of the city already. We 
have applied to them for information in reference to 
the debts of the townships and other matters connected 
with the inquiry. We were received most courteously 
and informed that the information was sent to you — 
whatever you required, and no doubt we will have them 
while this inquiry is going on. The opposition from 
the townships in this ease, as it was in the case of 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast, and other great towns- 
where they derived such advantage from the extension 
of the municipal boundary, and which have been made 
more powerful and united cities than before; the 
opposition arose from an objection on the part of the 
townships to the alleged great increase of taxation, and 
also their liability, as I understand, to the old debts of 
the Corporation. Now as regards the debt due by the 
Corporation of Dublin, the entire amount of the debt 
chargeable to the several rates and the municipal 
estates on the 31st August, 1878, was .£866, 854 13s. 
10<7., and that may be easily classified under three 
great heads. The first that I mention, by reason of its 
great amount in proportion to the rest, is the water- 
works debt, the amount of which on the same day 
was £508,636 out of £550,400 actually borrowed, and 
the difference of which had been repaid. Of that very 
large sum, bearing an enormous proportion to the entire 
debt due by the Corporation of Dublin, the sum of 
£382,000 was borrowed from the Public Works Loans- 
Commissioners, and it is being paid off by an annuity 
of £19,000 per annum, which will terminate in 1909. 
You will therefore see there is nothing very alarming- 
as regards the future of Dublin in reference to that 
very large proportion of the debt which will soon be 
wiped off. It should be borne in mind as regards 
legislation, as has been recently remarked, we legislate 
not for the life of an individual but for the future 
and the prosperity of the entire country or community 
with which we are dealing. As regards the balance 
of the debt, the difference between £382,000 and 
£508,636, I am instructed also to state that the 
water rental is increasing at the rate of £1,000 a year, 
and the whole debt will at no distant period be ex- 
tinguished, and that the revenues from contracts for 
water to the extra municipal districts are sufficient to 
cover the entire cost and maintenance of works and 
salaries. The pipe water debenture debt was on the 
31st August, 1878, £72,015 7s. 8 cl . ; that is not 
large, and there is a temporary loan of £4,000 which 
I don’t trouble you with. The next account I call 
attention to is the Improvement Fund. The debt on 
the 31st August, 1878, was £72,950; that is on 
account of moneys borrowed under the 12th and 13th 
Victoria. That represents the balance then due out of 
a larger sum borrowed for the improvement of the 
city, and as regards this portion of the case I have no- 
hesitationinsaymg'that on every principle of justiceand 
fairness the townships are bound to contribute to' 
this account. A large portion of that indebtedness; 
arises from a sum of £50,000 expended for improved, 
pavements. 

8. Chairman.— I s that included in the£72, 000 odd? 

Mr. Heron, Q.c. — The £72,000 odd is the balance 
of what then remained due, for more was borrowed 
and paid off. There was £50,000 for pavements, 
£9,500 and odd for footways, and £24,550 for the 
new Cattle Market ; and of these sums so borrowed, 
there remained due on foot of this account of the 31st 
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August last £72,950, and also Lloyd's Bonds, issued 
to the Limner Asphalt Company, .£9,500 odd. These 
are all works of which the suburban districts enjoy 
the benefit just as much as the persons resident in 
the city, and to that taxation they ought to contri- 
bute. There is another large item of debt left by the 
old Corporation, a debenture debt, and there now 
remains due on foot of that — for large sums have 
been paid off — £192,276. As against that, there is 
to pay the interest on the debenture debt, and to meet 
other demands, the property belonging to the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, which now produces a net revenue 
of £18,000 a year. You will have it on the clearest 
evidence that the leases on the Cliefden estate of 199 
years will expire next year, and that there will be an 
increase of about £3,000 a year from that estate. 
You will also have it clearly shown that the cor- 
porate property will be raised in a few years by the 
falling in of leases to £35,000 a year. There will be, 
therefore, abundant funds to meet the interest on the 
old debenture debt, if it be considered that the town- 
ships coming into the advantages of the city ought 
not to be charged with that debt. There are abundant 
and ample funds to meet it. Why should not the 
townships contribute to the public hospitals, which 
receive from the city £4,000 per annum? Why 
should they not contribute to the industrial schools 
and reformatories, which receive £7,900 per annum ? 
and why should they not contribute to the lunatic 
asylums, which receive £7,000 per annum from the 
Corporation ? They are part of the city. The gentle- 
men living in Pembroke and Eathmines townships 
are large employers of labour, and their workmen 
live in the city. As we know, Dublin has been as 
regards property, especially on the north side of the 
city, decreasing in value enormously ; and, on the 
other hand, property in the east and south of the 
city especially has been increasing in value. There 
is a remarkable instance of this in the decrease of the 
value of house property in Henrietta-street. The 
valuation of that street in 1855 was £2,282, and in 
1879 it was reduced to £1,042 ; and it is only kept 
up at that figure by the King’s Inns being valued at 
£500. The remainder of the whole of that magnifi- 
cent street is valued at only £542. That is a most 
remarkable thing. I have not got the return for 
Dominick-street or streets in the neighbourhood, but 
there is no doubt their valuation is going down, and 
the reason is really that the whole city is slowly 
moving east and south. 

9. Mr. Porter, q.c. — There has been no new 
valuation ? 

10. Mr. Walker, q.c. — There was one valuation 
under the Act, and there has been none since. 

11. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — The valuation has been re- 
duced on the application of the individual owners. 
There was one noble house in Henrietta-street valued 
at £270, which has been reduced to £57 in that 
way. These are the general matters which I think 
right to lay before you. You will hear them in 
detail from experienced witnesses, and I trust you 
will come to the conclusion that the municipal boun- 
daries of Dublin ought to be extended to what I 
would call the natural boundaries of the city. If you 
do extend the boundaries of Dublin to the natural 
boundaries, I venture to say the result will be a 
vastly increased power of organization, a greater capa- 
city for development in the city, and a greater capacity 


for improvement. In the reorganization of the wards 
there may be a redistribution of political power, but 
that is unimportant to this inquiry. Of this I am 
firmly convinced. I know I am instructed in this by 
every member of the Council whose wish is to im- 
prove the city, and who is most anxious, no matter 
what may be his opinion on other questions, for the 
welfare and improvement of the city ; and I am sure 
that the new Town Council would be actuated by the 
same principles, and that they would wish to make, 
as I am sure you would wish to make, Dublin an 
united and splendid city. 

1 2. Chairman— Have the Corporation instructed you 
with regard to their views on this matter ? Suppose 
the additions they ask were made, do they consider 
that, with the present number of members on the 
Council, the work of the extended city could be 
attended to 1 

13. Mr. Heron, q.c. — That is with their present 
numbers ? 

14. Chairman. — Yes. The reason why I ask the ques- 
tion is, we had this question in Cork, and a gentleman 
who had considered the matter carefully, Mr. David 
Nagle, on a former inquiry, of which I was a mem- 
ber, proposed a reduction of the number of the Town 
Council in Cork, and when he came to give us his 
views on the subject of extending the boundaries of 
that city, although only a small extension was pro- 
posed, he was of opinion it would be impossible to 
carry on the work if that district was brought in, 
unless the number of members on the Town Council 
was increased. 

15. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — I have no precise instructions 
on the point, and as there may be some difference 
of opinion about it, I don’t like to give my own view 
on it. The valuation of Pembroko and Eathmines 
is each of them over £80,000, and the best wards of 
Dublin range at about £40,000. Probably the pro- 
portion would afford some basis of representation. 

16. Chairman. — It is not with a view to that I ask 
the question. Suppose the district was increased either 
altogether, as proposed by the Corporation, or not to 
the full extent, there must be a number of miles of 
road brought in, and additional repairs of and super- 
vision required over them, and also the management 
of the sanitary condition of the entire city is extended, 
and the question is whether the Corporation remaining 
at the same number would be able with their present 
officers to take up that work. Mr. Nagle’s view was 
that in Cork the Corporation would not be able to 
manage the new district, and that there should be an 
increase in the corporate body. He suggested, I think, 
that the disti'ict proposed to be added should be made 
something of a separate ward, and a certain number of 
Town Councillors be added to represent that ward. 

17. Mi-. Heron, Q.c. — That would be the most con- 
venient way to do it. 

1 8. Chairman. — I would like to know from the Cor- 
portion,beforetlieinquiryis over, whether they consider 
they have enough work for their present number, and 
whether they would be prepared to undertake the 
management of the added district — sanitary matters 
and everything. 

19. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — I shall receive instructions, 
and give you their views. 

20. Chairman. — That would be a very important 
element in this inquiry. 


Mr. John Beveridge examined. 


21. Dr. Norwood . — You are Town Clerk of Dub- 
lin ? — Yes. 

22. And you were previously Secretary to No. 1 
Committee ?— Yes; previously Secretary to the Paving 
Committee. 

23. And consequently pretty well informed as to 
the condition of the city ? — I am. 


24. Have you any statement prepared showing the 
area of the city and its valuation ? — I have not here, 
but there is one in progress. We have not been able 
to fill in some of the columns in it owing to our not 
having the particulars regarding the townships. 

25. But as far as the city proper is concerned you 
have that return ? — We have. The area of the city is 
3,654 acres. (Appendix No. 1.) 

B 2 
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26. Chairman. — How is that 1 The return you gave 
us was different. 

Mr. Heron, Q.c. — I suppose the valuations differ 
about the exemptions. 

27. Chairman. — Mr. O’Brien in his return gives 
the area as 3,808. 

28. Mr. Heron (To witness). — Where did you get 
that! — It must have been taken from the summary of 
ward areas in books of the Commissioners of Valuation. 
There is a good deal of new-made land, and the City 
Engineer would be the best person to give information 
on that point. The municipal area is now given at 
3,808 acres, which includes 154 acres for the estuary 
of the river. 

Examination resumed. 

29. Where did you get these figures from that you 
are now reading ? — I think these figures have been 
very carefully considered. There are difficulties "with 
regard to Dublin, so far as the valuation is concerned. 
The table of 1871 is not now assumed to be the same 
as that adopted by the Collector-General. The figures 
of the valuation are very difficult to get, and for this 
reason, that different rates are leviable upon different 
valuations for different pin-poses. For instance, the 
gross valuation which we have sent in this return is 
£640,519, but you must deduct from that over 
£32,000 valuation, which is liable to poor-rate only. 
These are what are called half annual rents. 

30. Chairman. — That is buildings used exclusively 
for charitable purposes, and paying half rents ? — Yes. 
Then there is a large amount of land not liable to water 
rate, and that gives a different valuation for water rate. 

31. Can you give us the valuation for improvement 
rate 1 — It must be a little over £600,000 ; but it 
could only begot at by going through the collectors’ 
books for the different wards. If you deduct the 
£32,000 at which the land is valued, it will leave aval na- 
tion of £608,456, but from which amount you must de- 
duct the poor law valuation of certain public buildings 
which are assessed by measurements under the Dublin 
Improvement Act, it is by a running measure they are 
assessed ; and the result is to enormously reduce the 
valuation for the purpose of the improvement rate. 

32. Dr. Norwood. — Such buildings as Trinity Col- 
lege and the several dock premises ? — Yes ; so that 
the valuation available in round numbers for the pur- 
pose of the Improvement rate, out of which we must 
pay for the lighting and cleansing of the city, is a 
little over £600,000. 

33. What is the valuation for water rate 1 ? — We 
have a statement prepared upon that matter by the 
Secretary of the Waterworks Committee, which you 
will have. 

34. Chairman. — You mentioned just now land 
being valued at £32,000 — what land is that ? Is it 
land available for building purposes? — These figures 
are given by the Collector- Genei-al of Rates (submits 
return of the Commissioner of Valuation, dated 10th 
December, 1878). 

35. The reason why I ask is, that I understood Mr. 
Heron to say there was no land in the city proper 
available for building purposes ? — At the western por- 
tion of the city there are portions of land — near the 
Richmond Bridewell, for instance, and in that direc- 
tion, but probably they will never be built upon; 
they are not suitable sites for building. 

36. Dr. Norwood. — Haveyouanyreturnofthepopu- 
lation of Dublin? — Yes. In 1871 it was 246,326 ; and 
the Registrar-General in his yearly summary for 1878 
estimates it at 245,364, making allowance for the de- 
crease shown by the decennial period prior to 1871. 

37. What return is that you produce? — This is a 
return prepared to show the falling off in population 
in some of the western districts, and the slight increase 
in the eastern districts. 

38. Please go through that ? — I will just note, first 
of all, that this only shows the increase of population. 
Taking the years 1851 and 1871, I find that in the 
South Dock Ward the population has increased from 
14,156 to 14,426 ; in the Fitzwilliam Ward the popu- 


lation lias increased from 8,825 in 1851 to 9,984 in 
1871 ; in the Mountjoy Ward the population has in- 
creased from 14,305 in 1851 to 19,427 in 1871 ; in 
the North Dock Ward the population has increased 
from 17,211 in 1851 to 20,248 in 1871. 

39. I believe a large pox-tion of the building that 
has gone on has been in that ward ? — Yes ; very rapid 
strides have been made there, and the ward has in- 
creased in valuation. The valuation of that ward (the 
North Dock Ward) in 1851 was £41,756, but that 
was before the great decrease in the valuation caused 
by the opei-ation of the Yaluation Act of 1852, which 
reduced the valuation of the city of Dublin more than 
£100,000, and consequently deranged the finances of 
the Corporation, as they lost for improvement rate 
purposes alone over £10,000 a year by that change. 

40. You are now speaking of the 15th and 16th of 
the Queen, cap. 63 ? — Yes. The South Dock Ward 
similarly has gone up in valuation from £38,212 
in 1855 to £49,475 in 1879 ; the Fitzwilliam Ward 
has increased fi-om £38,769 in 1855 to £45,347 in 
1879 ; the Mountjoy Ward has increased from £34,579 
to £38,051. The valuation in the other wards has 
also increased, with two exceptions, but not to so re- 
markable an extent. There has been a decrease in the 
population in the Mansion House Ward' from 35,198 in 
1855 to 33,729 in 1879 ; in the Rotundo Ward there 
has been a decrease from 39,S86 to 38,913 ; the fall- 
ing off in the Usher’s-quay Ward, which is one of the 
eastern wards, has been from 24,931 to 22,607 ; in the 
Wood-quay Ward from 23,351 to 21,682. 

41. Taking the cori-esponding wards on the opposite 
side of the river, say Ax-ran-quay Ward, what him 
been the i-eduction ? — In Arran-quay it has been from 
30,148 to 26,720, and so on with the others. 

42. What is the total ? — I have not taken the total 
of the entii-e city. The valuation of lands in the city 
which are not liable to water rate (exclusive of those 
of which the valuation of the half-rents is £32,000) 
is £2,521. 

43. Have you prepared, by direction of the Corpora- 
tion, any other returns for the information of the 
Commissionei-s? — I have been asked to note the statutes 
regarding the pi-esent boundaries of the city, and I 
have a few notes on that point. 

44. Will you state the statutes commencing with 
the 3i-d and 4th Victoria, cap. 108, which defined the 
boundaries at that time? — The Municipal Corpora- 
tions (Ireland), Act, 1840, defines the boundaries 
which are at present the boundaries of the city of 
Dublin ; and these boundax-ies were made the bound- 
aries of the city on the recommendation contained in 
the x-eport of the Municipal Coi-poration Boundax-ies 
Commission (No. 301, printed by order of the House 
of Commons in 1837). The x-ecommendation is that 
of Harry D. Jones, Captain of the Royal Engineers, 
and I put in three maps which he supplied — one 
showing the ancient jurisdiction of the city and the 
proposed boxmdax-y, describing the boundary at that 
time ; the second, the proposed boundary of the 
county. It shows that on the south side the Circu- 
lar-road is the boundary, not the canal, as at present. 
It also shows a vex-y large tract on the north side, be- 
tween the Circular-road and the canal, which was not 
at that time within the city. The boundary towards 
Donnybx-ook is undefined on account of its being 
within the manorial jux-isdiction of the Corporation. 
Thex-e were also very conflicting jux-isdictions within 
the city which are stated in this report. 

45. Give the Commissionex-s a general idea of these 
conflicting jux-isdictions. Were they connected with 
the different classes, or how did they arise ? — The re- 
port states “ That tlxere have been controversies from 
a vex-y early period between the officers of the Cox-- 
poratioix and the seneschals of the several manorial 
jurisdictions which existed in part within the city 
limits, both as to their respective boundaries and 
powers and the description of boundaries recom-. 
mended, which is given at page 69, is that which was 
afterwax-ds adopted by the Municipal Corporations’ Act, 
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3rd and 4th Victoria, cap. 108. The last map in the 
report contains the boundaries as recommended by 
Captain Jones. 

46. State the recommendations of Captain Jones 
with regard to the city boundaries, and give a general 
idea of the boundaries for the information of the Com- 
missioners ? — He goes through allthe streets and defines 
them, the same as are now the existing boundaries. 

47. So that the present boundary of the city was 
recommended to be a proper boundary so far back as 
1836? — Yes ; and the Corporation consider that mat- 
ters have been greatly changed since then, and that 
the boundaries which were proper to be adopted then 
would certainly not be suitable for the present time. 

48. Chairman. — Have the boundaries remained 
the same since 1836? — Yes. With regard to the 
boundaries of the wards of the city, it is under the 
same statute and under the same schedule they are 
defined. The city was then divided into 15 wards, as 
at present ; but they were very different from the 
wards as they now stand. The wards were then 
called The College, Merrion, St. Stephen’s, St. Andrew’s, 
The Castle, St. Patrick’s, St. Audoen’s, St. Catherine’s, 
St. James’, St. Paul’s, Four Courts, Linen Hall, St. 
George’s, Post Office, and Custom House. 

49. How many wards were there altogether? — Fif- 
teen, as at present. The 12th & 13th Victoria, cap. 
85 recites that the division into wards was found 
unequal and unsatisfactory, and enacts it shall cease 
and determine on the 1st January, 1850. Section 9 
provides that within three weeks after the passing of 
the Act the Lord Lieutenant shall appoint two per- 
sons, one a barrister of not less than six years standing 
to divide the borough iuto new wards before the 1st 
January, 1850; and provides that in such division 
regard should be had “as well to the number of 
persons rated to the relief of the poor in such ward, 
as to the aggregate amount of the sums at which all 
such persons shall be so rated.” The particulars of 
the new division were to be reported to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and if approved by him, to be published 
in the Dublin Gazette. Sir Thomas Larcom, then 
Captain Larcom, and Mr. David Lynch, barrister-at- 
law, were appointed accordingly, and then.’ award 
dated 22nd November, 1849 (confirmed by proclama- 
tion of the 24th December), is set out in detail in the 
minutes of the Municipal Council of the 1st January, 
1850, and that division of the wards of the city has 
existed since. I have here a table showing the poor 
law valuation at that time of each ward ; the number 
of persons rated in each, and the number of public 
buildings, with their valuation. 



NORTH SIDE. 


Arran-quay, . 
Inns-quay, 

North City, .’ 

Rotundo, 

Mountjoy, 

North Dock, . j 

1,701 

1,328 

1,207 

31,973 

41*401 

* 

0,237 

2,177 

1,700 

1,328 

1,207 

40,102 

44,004 

50,720 

37|73S 

Total, . 

9,854 

253,883 

15 

8,354 

9,839 

245,529 


1,042 

42,314 

Average. 

...» 

40,921 


The average number of persons rated in each ward is Dublin. 
1,428 on the south side, and the poor law valuation ■dprili.iais. 
£42,226 ; and on the north side the average number Jfr 
rated is 1,642, and the average poor law valuation of Beveridge 
each ward is £42,314. 

50. Chairman. — Is the separate valuation given of 
each ward? — Yes. 

51. Are the wards for poor law and municipal 
purposes the same ? — I believe they are ; the rates are 
collected by the same collectors, and all the wards on 
the north side form a single electoral division of the 
North Union, and in the same way all the wards on 
the south side form a single electoral division of the 
South Union. 

52. Then the boundaries of the wards for munici- 
pal and poor law purposes are the same ? — I believe 
they are. 

53. That is, they consist of the same streets and 
the same people, vote in the one ward for municipal 
and poor law representatives ? — Yes. With regard to 
the dissatisfaction felt with respect to the boundaries 
as mentioned in the return to your queries, Mr. 

Neville, a great many years ago, recommended the 
boundaries to be extended, but the recommendation 
was considered probably to have come too soon after 
the Act of 1849, which was regarded as a general 
settlement, with the concurrence of all the parties 
interested in the wellbeing of the city ; that was con- 
sidered as a settlement for a considerable period, but 
in 1876 the matter was greatly agitated again by the 
paving committee, and in a report dated 3rd June, 

1876, signed by Councillor Gray, now Member of 
Parliament for Tipperary, the following passage 
occurs : — 

“ It should be borne in mind that the public require- 
ments are greater than they formerly were, and that since 
the introduction of railways, the wear and tear of the streets 
from increased and more rapid traffic, has become excessive. 

Your committee, in view of these facts, are of opinion that 
the satisfactory discharge of their functions in regard to 
cleansing, maintaining, aud lighting of the thoroughfares, 
imperatively demands an increased income, and they sub- 
mit that this should be obtained by the means suggested, or 
by some such other equally equitable means as might be 
found most desirable ; that the use of the streets by the 
rapidly increasing population of the outlying townships 
causes large and considerably increasing additional cost in 
their repair and maintenance. Therefore it is necessary to 
obtain an extension of the civic boundary, to include the 
adjoining townships, the inhabitants of which are drawn 
thereto by the improved and economic construction of 
modern dwellings, and who reside in the vicinity of the city 
and but for these considerations would reside within the city 
boundary, some because their avocations lie in it, and others 
on account of the advantages to be derived from living in 
or near the city ; and all having a direct interest in °the 
cleansing and maintenance, lighting and watering of the 
thoroughfares, to which they should therefore contribute 
their share of the expenses.” 

54. Was that report adopted by the Corporation? 

—It was adopted by the Corporation, and it was de- 
cided on the 4th September, 1876, to call a meeting 
with the view of promoting an Improvement Bill, 
including amongst other things the extension of the 
civic boundaries. 

55. Was that determination consequent on the 
adoption and reception of that report? — Yes ; and of 
the question generally being agitated at the time. 

There are a few facts in regard to the question of the 
use of the streets of the townships which are of some 
importance. I wish to put in evidence the report of 
the Dublin Tramways Company for the half-year 
ending the 30th June, 1878; and the traffic returns 
in that for the half-year show that on the Terenure 
route 1,229,749 passengers were earned; on the 
Sandymount route 529,131 passengers were carried; 
on the Donnybrook route 386,525 ; and on the Clon- 
tarf 339,062. These were passengers to and from the 
city, and consequently using the streets in the manner 
I have described, having their daily avocations in the 
city, and being as much interested in the wellbeing of 
the city and its good government as persons living 
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within the boundary. The traffic returns of the 
Tramway Company for the last half-year show that on 
the Ter enure route 1,311,033 passengers were carried ; 
on the Sandymount route 646,765 ; on the Glontarf 
451,452 ; and on the Donnybrook 393,552 passengers 
were carried ; and it will be seen that a traffic of this 
extent must have great effect on the condition of the 
streets. 

56. Mr. Heron stated that a large sum had recently 
been borrowed and expended on the streets in paving 
them ; are these improvements of a permanent charac- 
ter? — Of an undoubtedly permanent character. It 
is estimated that these pavements ought to last for 
a period of fifty years at least, and not be entirely 
exhausted at the end of that time. 

57. So that the value of these improvements will 
not be expended for that period ? — So I understand. 

58. Have you got a tabular statement giving the 
valuation of areas of the adjoining townships ? — Yes, 
we have put in that return. (Appendix No. 2.) 

59. Dr. Norwood. — I hold in my hand the return 
signed by J. Ball Greene, Commissioner of Valuation, 
under date the 3rd June, 1878. 

Chairman. — At what is the valuation of Rathmines 
township put down in that ? 

60. Dr. Norwood. — It is not in this return. (To 
Witness) — Read what returns are in that table ? — The 
total valuation of Pembroke township, as given in 
this for the purpose of water rate, is £84,884. 

61. I assume these are authentic ? — They are from 
the return of the 3rd June, 1878, signed by Mr. J. 
Ball Greene, but perhaps the information of the 
township is somewhat later than that ; the township 
of Kilmainham is valued at £8,663. Perhaps the 
township may labour under the same difficulty as the 
Corporation — that the water rate valuation is different 
for the valuation for poor law purposes. 

62. Chairman. — In a list which I have here, and 
which was published in the papers a few days ago, 
Kilmainham is represented to have only a valuation 
of £7,241 ? It is here as £8,663. 

63. Dr. Norwood. — What is the next valuation oh 
the list ? — The only other district with which we are 
concerned is Glontarf, and the total valuation of it is 
given as £14,656 15s. The return shows that 
in all there has been an increase as compared with 
the previous year ; the increase being largest in the 
Pembroke township. 

64. What is the increase in Pembroke town- 
ship ? — £1,750 as compared with the previous year. 

65. Has there been any corresponding increase or 
decrease in Kilmainham ? — An increase of only £65 
over the previous year. 

66. What was the valuation in the previous 
year ? — The total is not set out here — about £8,558. 

67. Now, with regard to the areas of these town- 
ships, state them to the Commissioners? — The area of 
Pembroke township is put down here as 1,489 acres. 

68. Chairman. — In the published return of Mr. 
M'Evoy, to which I have alluded, the area of Kil- 
mainliam is put down at 1,621 acres? — This is the 
return of Mr. Ball Greene, Commissioner of Valuation. 

69. The return of the Pembroke area here is 1,592 
acres, while in Mr. O’Brien’s report, schedule F, it is 
1,621. I daresay it is from that report that Mr. 
M'Evoy took his figures ? — The area of the Clontarf 
township is put down at 1,292 acres. 

70. Dr. Norwood. — Have you got the resolution 
adopted by the Corporation of the 4th September, 
1876 ? — Yes, I read from the minutes of the Council 
of the 4th September, 1876 : — 

“ Moved by Councillor Norwood, seconded by Councillor 
Gray, and resolved, that we hereby approve of the introduc- 
tion of a Bill for the carrying out of the objects mentioned 
in this resolution.” 

The first of the items in the resolution are : — 

“ That application be made to Parliament in the next 
session on behalf of the Corporation for an Improvement 
Act, containing provisions for the extension of the Muni- 
cipal boundaries ; for an alteration in the burgess franchise ; 
for the reconstruction of existing wards, the formation of 


new wards in the city; increasing the number of members 
of the Council, decreasing the number of its quorum, and 
modifying.its committees.” 

71. Chairman. — Was it suggested what the increase 
should be? — No. The Council had advice as a ques- 
tion was raised, and they were advised by Mr. Fitz- 
Gibbon, Q.c., that some of these objects were outside 
their powers, and the result was that they proceeded 
with the items of the Bill which Mr. FitzGibbon 
advised them were within the scope of their' powers, 
and they asked the Government to bring in a Bill 
including the three things they were advised they 
could not get themselves, namely — extension of the 
boundaries, alteration in the burgess franchise, and 
increase of the number of members of the Council. 

72. Dr. Norwood. — These were the three items held 
by Mr. FitzGibbon not to be within the powers of the 
Corporation to obtain by private act? — Yes; he 
advised them they would be acting ultra vires in 
seeking to get these things themselves, and he said the 
Bill to obtain them should be promoted by some 
persons outside the Corporation, or by the Govern- 
ment. 

73. And so the matter remained? — And so the 
matter remained until the present Commission was 
issued. 

74. With regard to the question of valuation, there 
has been some question raised. You mentioned that the 
present valuation of the city is that had under the 
15th & 16th Victoria, cap. 63, with such revision as 
has from time to time taken place. Are you aware, of 
your own knowledge, of the process of revision that 
goes on from year - to year ? — No, I am not. 

75. Then you can say nothing with regard to that? 
— No. The Collector-General has'made an official return 
of the valuation which is probably the best that can be 
had. (Handed in appendix No. 3.) This is an abstract 
of the valuation of the several wards comprised in the 
north and south city electoral divisions which are coter- 
minous with the wards, and the table states the area in 
statute measure ; the annual valuation of property liable 
to assessment, distinguishing that into land; a separate 
column for buildings ; for half annual rents and the 
total, and this is under date of the 10th September, 
1S78, and is also signed by Mr. J. Ball Greene, Com- 
missioner of Valuation. 

7 6. It appears to have beenfurnished by the Collector- 
General’s department and we will put it in evidence? 
— The rates of the present year were struck on this 
valuation. 

77. State the general results of it? — This contains 
the entire valuation ; it specifies the several wards and 
gives the valuation of each and the valuation of pro- 
perty not properly within the wards, such as gas mains, 
tramways, telegraphs, and so on. The gross valuation 
of the north side of the city is £262,623, and of the 
south side £377,896. The Collector-General states in 
his letter with the return, “the valuations on half 
annual rents included in these returns are chargeable 
with poor rate only.” The half annual rents on the 
north side of the city amount to £13,622, and on the 
south side to £18,441, so that from the gross valuation 
there is £32,000 odd to be taken from which we get 
nothing. 

78. Chairman. — I presume from the evidence that 
has been given elsewhere that you think a re- valuation 
of the city is essential, or do you ? — There is a very 
general feeling that the incidence of taxation is not 
equitably distributed through the city. 

79. But besides that is it your opinion there should 
be a re-valuation of the entire city ? — As far as the 
city is concerned it is a matter of indifference to the 
people whether they pay 3s. in the present valuation 
or 2s. Qd. on a somewhat higher valuation; it will be 
the same in the end, except that they will have to pay 
increased income tax. 

80. It is with a view not so much to the city as to 
your proposal to bring in other districts, and then I 
presume the other districts will say their objection is 
on the ground of taxation. I want to know whether 
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you consider that Dublin is at present valued below its 
real value, and if so, how much? — I could form no 
estimate of that. 

81. Mr. Walker, q.c. — He has put in a report of 
Mr. Gray which states that fact on the face of it, 
although he has omitted that part. 

82. Dr. Norwood. — If there was a union between 
the outside townsliips and the city they should start on 
a common valuation in order to have a common equit- 
able taxation. There has not in point of fact been any 
re- valuation of the city since the one made under the 
15th and 16th of the Queen, chapter 63? — There has 
not been a general re- valuation, and it has been pointed 
out by several witnesses before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee that the present system is a most unjust tax 
upon enterprise, for when a man makes an addition to 
his premises for the purposes of his business, the place 
is re-valued at once. 

83. Although his less enterprising neighbour’s place 
is not re- valued but continues under the old valuation? 
— Exactly so. It is stated that a great many premises 
in the city are not valued up to the true valuation of 
the present time, and on the other hand it is clear there 
are other parts of the city which are valued exces- 
sively in proportion ; that is, the poorer parts of the 
city. 

84. Are you aware whether the present municipal 
boundaries are regarded with satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction by the ratepayers ? — I can’t answer for the rate- 
payers, but taking the Corporation to represent them, 
the Corporation are decidedly of opinion that an altera- 
tion is necessary, and they have on more than one 
occasion passed a resolution to that effect. The reso- 
lution to which I have referred was passed by a large 
majority ; in fact, there were only four dissentients, and 
one of them objected on the ground that it would re- 
verse the power of political parties in the Corporation. 

85. But as to the general principle there is very 
general unanimity ? — Yes. 

86. On what grounds do they found their objections 
to the present system ? — Those most strongly urged are 
with regaixl to the excessive wear and tear on the 
thoroughfares, the cost of maintaining which falls 
entirely on those living within the city, although others 
have the advantage. Besides there is no doubt that if 
the boundaries were extended many public matters 
could be better administered than they are. For in- 
stance, the same sanitary disinfectors and the same 
food inspectors could act for the included district as 
well, and there would be less charge. You will have 
before you the Captain of the Fire Brigade, and ho will 
tell you that in his department the efficiency would be 
increased and that with very little additional taxation. 
The townships are as much interested in many other 
sanitary improvements as the city, such as the estab- 
lishment of a Convalescent Home, which the Corpora- 
tion are now endeavouring to establish. 

87. How, in your opinion, does the question of poor 
relief and the sustenance of lunatic and industrial 
schools operate against the city as compared with the 
townships ? — In the townships there is not sufficient 
accommodation for the labouring classes, and the result 
is that they are mostly housed in the tenements of the 
city. The townships have all the advantage of artisan 
labour and ordinary labour supplied from the city, 
while they have none of the disadvantages which 
always attach to the lower class. 

88. When these people get into bad health and old 
age, what occurs? — When they get knocked up by 
illness they come to our hospitals, which are to some 
extent also resorted to by people living outside the 
boundaries. The poor of these places, as well as of the 
city, come to our hospitals, and it is beyond all doubt 
that the townships should contribute not in propor- 
tion to the present county at large charges which 
would be a very small amount compared with their 
great valuation, but in a fair and due proportion, 
seeing that the lower classes who use the lunatic 
asylums, reformatories, and industrial schools and 
public hospitals are as much the lower class of the 


townships as they are of the city. They have all the 
advantages, but none of the charges. 

89. In fact all these splendid buildings in the town- 
ships have been erected by the artisans residing within 
the city of Dublin ? — Quite so. The opinion of the 
municipal body on that subject is set forth in the reso- 
lution of the 4th September, 1876. 

90. Which you have already read ? — Yes. 

91. And which was mentioned in the answer to 
query No. 7 ? — Yes. 

92. With regard to the city debt, have you a return 
of the annual amount of the Borough Fund and of the 
debts upon it and the other funds of the Corporation ? 
— The City Accountant ■will put in a return showing 
the whole of these debts, and giving the figures in 
detail. He will also give a return of the taxation of 
the city, and of the rates being levied in the present 
year. 

93. Chairman. — You will give us a return of the- 
rates levied for the last five years '? — Yes. We have 
prepared it in a different way from those furnished 
by other municipalities. (See Appendix No. 4.) 

94. Dr. Norwood. — It is necessary that he should 
state how it differs from those prepared by the other 
municipalities, in order that a proper basis of com- 
parison may be arrived at. — The municipal rates levied 
in Dublin for the present year for all purposes amount 
to 4s. 6d. in the pound. That is made up of the fol- 
lowing : — Improvement rate, 2s. 4 d. ; sewer rate, 2d. ; 
domestic water rate, Is. ; public water rate, 3d. ; grand 
jury rate, 8d. ; and vestry cess abolition rate, Id. 
This return shows that the municipal rates, although 
the responsibilities of the Corporation have increased 
in many regards, have been steadily reduced. In 
1874 they were 5s. lid. ; in 1875, 5s. Id. ; in 1876, 
5s. 6d. ; in 1877, 5s. 7 d. ; in 1878, 4s. lid. ; and for 
the present year 4s. 6d. in the pound. The other rates 
levied within the city amount to 3s. — poor rate, 
2s. 2d. ; police tax, 8d. ; and bridge tax, 2d. 

95. State what is the difference in taxation on the 
south side ? — There is 2d. difference in the poor rate. 

96. But there is no difference in the municipal 
taxation? — No; it is 4s. 6d., and similarly that has 
been x'educed from 5s. lid. in 1874 to 4s. 6d. in the 
present year. The poor rate is greater — it is 2s. 4d. 

97. Chairman. — Is it a fact that the taxation, 
excluding poor rate, has gone up since 1850 ? — It has 
declined from 5s. lid. in 1874 to 4s. lid. in 1879, as 
I have shown, while the poor rate has gone steadily up. 

98. Dr. Norwood. — The water rate commenced in 
1861, which was the date of the passing of the Act ? — 
Yes, in 1861. 

99. And from that date the domestic water rate 
and the public water rate amount to Is. 3d. in the 
pound within the city boundary? — Quite so. 

100. The fire brigade also began in 1862, and that 
is included in the water rate ? — Yes. 

101. Chairman. — How is it that the grand jury 
rate has gone down from 2s. 2d. in 1872 to 8d. in 
1879? — I am very glad you called my attention to 
that. The grand jury charges have been relieved to 
some extent by the Government giving larger contri- 
butions to lunatic asylums than formerly, and this 
year, when revising the grand jury presentments, the 
City Accountant came to the conclusion that there 
was a large surplus owing to the increased valuation. 
We have not actually got it in hand. He estimates 
that at £17,000, and the Finance Committee decided, 
as he and I thought they should, to bring that into 
account, and to levy only the balance required, so 
that that saves the city to the amount of £17,000, 
and to that extent we reduced the taxation. 

102. Has not the city also been relieved by the re- 
cent Prisons Act ? — Yes ; we have only now to provide 
for the compensation of the old officers. 

103. What would be the amount under the Prisons 
Act? — I think it is not very much — about £3,000. 

104. Next year that 8 d. will be likely to be in- 
creased for the grand jury charges ? — I should think it 
would. I think next year it could not be done under Is. 
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105. Dr. Norwood. — According to the table which 
now lies before the Commissioners, the grand jury 
rate, in consequence of these reliefs by certain charges 
being thrown upon the Consolidated Fund, has been 
reduced from 2s. 2 d. in 1874 to 8d. in this year, and 
probably Is. next year! — Yes; but there are excep- 
tional items in this year’s schedule wluch will not 
occur next year. For instance, there is a very large 
sum levied for the paving of Burgh-quay. That is 
being levied under the Dublin Port and Docks Act of 
1869. The limitation of taxation for the purpose of 
improvement rate has been removed by the Public 
Health Act, and if paving is held to be a sanitary 
measure (and the Coi'poration so anticipate), we can 
levy as much as we think necessary under the pro- 
visions of the Public Health Act. 

106. Mr. Cotton. — What is the amount of that pre- 
sentment ? — .£2,600. 

107. Dr. Norwood. — There is a special section in the 
Port and Docks Board Act put in for the purpose of 
paving these lines of quays on both sides, it being con- 
sidered that these quays, being the line of traffic to the 
shipping, were within the authority of the Port of 
Dublin. All these works are likely to last for many 
years ? — Yes. The sum to be applied by the Corpora- 
tion in paving the roadway at Burgh-quay is .£2,654 8 s. 

108. What is the sum for lunatic asylums ? — There 
is a very large presentment fee for the expenses of 
lunatic asylums. Owing to the passing of the Act 
last session which requires the Corporation to levy in 
advance instead of being allowed advances by the 
Treasury, we had to levy a large sum, namely, £10,889, 
but that won’t be so much in the future. That con- 
sists of three items, namely — recouping the Treasury, 
£2,992 advances to the 31st December 1877, £2,568, 
first instalment of £7,705 advanced by the Treasury 
to cover expenses of the intermediate period, and the 
third is the first presentment under the Act of last 
session, namely — £5,328 for a period of nine months, 
so that about £7,000 will meet our expenses on these 
heads. This year it was £10,009, but next year there 
will be a reduction of £3,000. 

109. That will be about a reduction of Id. in the 
£ ? — Yes. 

110. How much does Id. in the £ in the city pro- 
duce 1 ? — About £2,300. 

111. Chairman. — Do you know whatwaspreviously 
levied before that Governmental relief was given for 
that particular item ? — I have not the figures here, but 
it was about £10,000 a year. 

112. With regard to the Prisons Act, it appears 
you have only to pay the pensions of the officers ? — 
Yes. It is £3,325 Is. 10c?. this year, but that will be • 
gradually reduced as the pensioners die out. 

113. As to the sums levied for reformatories and 
industrial schools, what were they in the schedule of 
presentments this year ? — They are £3,000 for refor- 
matories and £6,000 for the industrial schools. 

114. Are these sums for the relief and maintenance 
of children chargeable to the city of Dublin 1 — These 
children should have resided for a certain period within 
the city of Dublin. 

115. What period does the Corporation require that 
they should have resided in Dublin? — A period of 
three years, but it is very hard to find out that. 

116. Well, as far as they can they require a resi- 
dence of two oi- three years 1 ? — Yes. 

117. And the people are those resident in Dublin? 
— Yes. 

118. And you state that they are from those classes 
which are employed while in health in the townships ? 
— They are of the artisan and labouring classes, 
classes dearly necessary for the well-being of the whole 
community, which includes the population of the town- 
ships as well as of the city. 

119. Dr. Norwood. — The water rate is charged at 
Is. 3 d. in Dublin? — Practically in Dublin that is the 
charge. 

120. What is the charge in the different townships ? 
Have you a return showing them ? — W e have. What 


it is proposed to do is to put it in by another officer. 
Pembroke only pays the Corporation 3|-c?., although 
they levy Id. 

121. Practically, as far as the city and the suburbs 
are concerned, they have a common water source? — 
There is a common water source except as to Rath- 
mines. It takes canal water, and there is very great 
dissatisfaction amongst the residents on that account. 

I speak as a resident. 

122. Do the pipes for the Dublin supply traverse 
the townships ? — Yes, and extend beyond it. 

123. Do they deliver any water within the town- 
ship? — I don’t know. 

124. You live in the township yourself? — Yes. 
All the corporate officers reside outside in the town- 
ships except one, I think, the Law Agent. 

125. You say there has been dissatisfaction about 
the water supply in Rathmines ? — Yes, and it has been 
quite intermittent since the last frost. The Corpora- 
tion is bound to keep the supply for the townships 
they supply at a defined pressure delivered at the 
boundaries of the townships. 

126. The chai'ges for the construction of these works 
are of course borne by the limited area of the city ?— 
Yes. 

127. And Mr. Heron stated that the debt upon 
that item alone amounted to something like £382,000 ? 
— The whole water debt is put down at £585,529 Is. 

128. And the annual payment for sinking fund and 
interest is how much? — On the terminable annuity 
£19,000 odd. 

129. The city bears the whole cost of that re-payment 
of that sum, and the townships get the benefit of the 
construction and maintenance of these waterworks ? 
— Yes. 

130. And they pay a certain sum, the particulars of 
which we will hear afterwards, under agreement in 
their several cases? — Yes. At present I see by the 
notice of rates in the Pembroke township they are 
levying Id., whereas the city is paying is. 3d. for the 
very same article. 

131. With regard to the other matters which the 
townships bear in common with the city, are you aware 
of the passage of the Main Drainage Act ? — Yes ; but 
I think you had better examine the engineer on that, 
as he knows the whole history of it. 

132. The townships sent representatives to the 
Board, formed for the management of the main drain- 
age of the city and its suburbs, under that Act of 
Parliament? — Yes; they were represented on the 
Committee that was common to them and the Council. 

133. A common Board for the management of the 
main drainage area ? — Yes. 

134. Are you aware that they possess a common 
police force ? — Yes. 

135. Where is what is known as the Metropolitan 
Police District of Dublin ? — It includes Kingstown, 
Killiney, and takes in Kilmainham, Rathmines, and 
Pembroke. 

136. Chairman. — It doesn’t take in any of Clon- 
tarf ? — No ; there is none of the Clontarf township 
in it. 

137. Dr. Norwood reads the Order of the Privy 
Council, fixing the Metropolitan Police District, from 
the Dublin Gazette of Friday, May 3rd, 1850, given 
at the Privy Council, on the 1st May, 1850. Coun- 
sel continued — The Act which Mr. Heron read to 
you is the Dublin Port and Docks Board Act, the 
39th and 40th Victoria, chap. 85, known as the Dub- 
lin Port and Docks Board Act, 1876, and it added 
Clontarf and portions of Kilmainham, not within the 
municipality, and upon that the bridge tax is levied. 

138. Witness. — Yes; and on portions of the county 
of Dublin, on the north side, within certain defined 
boundaries. 

139. Dr. Norwood. — There is a common police for 
the boundary set forth in the Order of the Council ? — 
Yes. 

140. The gas supply is also from a common source ? 
— Yes. 
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141. From one source? — Yes; and the gasworks 
are within the city. 

142. And the contributions for the maintenance of 
bridges and quay walls are also common ? — Yes. 

143. Common to the area you have just described 1 
— Yes ; it should be mentioned that the city only is 
represented as regards the expenditure of that bridge 
rate. The city only is represented on the Port and 
Docks Board ; none of the townships are represented 
on the Board. They have a common poor rate area 
for the management of the two unions, embracing the 
townships and the city. The poor law unions embrace 
not only the townships and the city, but a very large 
extent of countx-y beyond. 

144. Chairman. — -Would the extension pi-oposed by 
the Corporation go outside the electoral divisions, or 
would it be comprised in either the ixorth or south 
unions? — The unions would be still very much more 
extensive than the proposed extension. 

1 15. Dr. Norwood. — I believe Rathmines is in one 
electoral division for poor law purposes ? — I don’t know 
the particulars ; it is in the south union. 

146. Is it on the Pembroke township in. any divi- 
sion by itself ? — I don’t know ; Pembx-oke is in the 
Donnybi-ook electoi’al division, but I don’t know the 
exapt boundai-ies for the poor rate purposes, or how 
they run in that neighbourhood. 

147. The maintenance of a considerable line of 
road, at the llock -road, is common to the townships 
and the city ? — It is ; unfortunately for the city. 

148. A small portion is iix the county ? — Yes. 

149. Mr, Cotton. — In which township? — In Pem- 
broke and Blackrock, and portion of the county Dub 
lin. It is divided into three portions, and the ex- 
penses must be supplied by the barony of Rathdown, 
the barony of Dublin, and the County of the City, ixx 
equal parts. 

150. Have the expenses of that road been heavy ? — 
Yes ; the expenses have been extremely heavy, and if 
the Corporation maintained their roads at the same 
rate as that has been maintained by the Board of Pub- 
lic Woi-ks, while in its charge, the city would have 
been swamped long ago. 

151. Do I understand that the barony of Dublin 
pays one-third? — Yes; we had to present' last Michael- 
mas for over £1,100 for that road. The poor rate in 
the several electoral divisions is as follows : — Donny- 
bi-ook Is. 8 d., Rathmines Is. ScZ., Rathfarnhum 2s. 2d., 
Whitechurch 2s. 2 d., Tallaght 2s. 2 d., Clondalkin 
2s. id., Palmerstown Is. 10(7 

152. And this year upon that side of Dublin it is 
how much ? — 2s. 4(7 on the south side, and 2s. 2d. on 

' the north side. 

153. What is the police rate in Dublin? — Eight 
pence in the pound. 

154. What is it in the townships ? — It is the same 
all over the Metropolitan Police Distinct. 

155. Do you know what the bi-idge tax is ? — Yes ; 
two pence, levied equally, over the entire bridge 
area. 

156. You have not got a return of the rateable con- 
tribution for water from the townships ? — I know what 
they ai-e. 

157. State them. — The rate is, on the valuation, 
3 \d. in Pembroke, id. in Kilmainham, id. in Clon- 
tarf, 4d. in Blackrock, and 5 d. in Kingstown. 

158. They contribute no portion of the public water 
rate? — No ; they contribute these rentals to us. 

159. Do they contribute anything towards the fire 
brigade ? — Nothing for that purpose. It is a contract 
to supply them with water only. 

160. But to the support of the Dublin fire brigade 
they contribute nothing? — Nothing. 

161. Are you aware that upon several occasions 
they have had to obtain the assistance of the city fire 
brigade upon emergency? — Occasionally, yes. 

162. The gross municipal debt chargeable to the 
borough fund and to the municipal the rates is £866,854 
13s. 10(7? — Yes. 

163. What were the city presentments last year for 


hospitals? — The city presentment for the support of 
hospitals last year was £3.965 13s. 

164. Are most of the hospitals within the bound- 
aries of the city ? — Yes, most of them ax-e. 

165. What are the hospitals outside the city 
boundaries# — The Hospital for Incurables is in the 
Pembroke township. 

166. What township is the City of Dublin Hospital 
in? — In the Pembroke township also. 

167. What was the contribution for these hospitals ? 
—£300 for the Hospital for Incurables. 

168. And for the City of Dublin how much? — 
£300 also. 

169. Chairman — How much in all do the Corpoi-a- 
tion contribute to hospitals outside the city boundary ? 
—£600. 

170. Dr. Norwood. — Ax-e you aware whether the 
townships contx-ibute anything towards these hospitals ? 
— No, I am not aware whether they have, for I never 
saw the particulars, as the townships declined to give 
us infox-mation. 

171. What infox-mation did you ask for?— The 
townships contribute to cex-tain county-at-large charges, 
and, possibly, there is some small contx-ibution for the 
hospitals ; but it would bo infinitesimal in regard to 
their extent and valxxation. We believe the amovxnt 
is very small. 

172. Read the letter you wx-ote asking infox-mation 
from these townships. — One letter was written on the 
14th December last to each of the Secretaries of the 
Townships Commissioners — 

“Referring to the Commission of Inquiry about lo take 
evidence, would you be so good as to supply the information 
sought by the annexed queries, — (1.) The date of last audit 
and debt at the time, first an account of moneys borrowed, 
and second an account of the balance of assets and liabili- 
ties. (2 ) The annual revenue for township rates. (3.) 
Annual charges thereon, and the tendency of late charges 
whether to exceed revenue, or vice versa. (4.) The value 
of the estate, if any, of the Commissioners, and the revenue, 
if any, derived therefrom. (5.) The taxation in the £, first 
for township rate, police rate, poor rate, bridge tax, etc., 
etc.” 

173. Chairman. — How is it you came to give that 
£600 a year for those hospitals outside the borough 
boundary ? — We have power to make a presentment 
in aid of hospitals under several statutes, 5th of Geo. 
III., cap. 30 ; 25tlx Geo. III., cap. 39 ; 45 Geo. III., 
cap. Ill; 47 Geo. III., cap. 50; and 49 Geo. III., 
cap. 36. The reason fox- one of these queries in regard 
to the excess of expenses over x-evenue was owing to 
the expenses of Rathmines ixi 1875 appearing to be 
£11,688, while the x-evenue appeared to he only 
£9,615. 

174. Dr. Norwood. — What reply did yoxx get to 
that letter ? — We got very polite answers, saying they 
had furnished infox-mation to the Commissioners, but 
we got xxo information. 

175. And yoxx did not get the information yoix were 
anxious to get ? — No. 

176. Mr. Heron , Q.C. — Would there he any objec- 
tion to giving us that information now ? 

177. Chairman. — No, I don’t see any objection to 
it. 

178. Witness. — We got a good deal of information 
from a report of the Local Government Board contain- 
ing the returns of local taxation in Ireland for the 
year 1877. 

179. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — The return doesn’t give the 
income or expenses. 

180. Chairman. — We did not ask that, for at that 
time we had not the additional warrant authorizing us 
to inquire into the taxation. 

181. Witness. — The local taxation returns provide a 
statement of the debt of each of the townships. 

182. Dr. Norwood. — Are you aware whether any 
classification or list has been made up of persons carry- 
ing on business in the city, merchants and others, who 
occupy premises in the city and reside in the suburbs ? 
— Yes ; there was some rough attempt at a classifica- 
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tion of the kind, and we fonnd in Thom’s Directory 
that one-sixth of the merchants and traders had resi- 
dences outside the city ; but that return forms no 
index whatever, for the number must be larger, as 
there were several persons we knew who had resi- 
dences outside the city, although they were not stated 
in the Directory. 

183. There are a large number of persons who 
occupy offices, and who do not contribute save in an 
infinitesimal degree to the city rates? — These are 
quite a different class ; they have residences within 
the city, and they contribute. To persons who have 
merely a place of business in the city, and a resi- 
dence outside, any change would make very little 
difference ; but there are a number of persons con- 
nected with public departments, and engaged in large 
mercantile houses, whose sole reason for living in 
this part of the country is that they have business 
in the city, and besides, a largo number of persons 
live in the townships in order [to have the educa- 
tional advantages afforded by a city. 

184. And they use the streets, and have all the 
advantages to be derived from living near the metro- 
polis, and contribute nothing to the city rates? — 
Certainly ; and they ought to have a voice in its 
municipal government. There is no doubt a very 
large number of persons who formerly resided through- 
out Ireland, are now resident near Dublin ; their 
properties are easily accessible by the railways, and 
they have all the educational advantages of the city. 
The townships, moreover, have become knit by tram- 
ways and railways to the centre of the city. I have 
here a return of the municipal corporations in Eng- 
land and Wales, which shows that a large number of 
municipalities have got extensions ; so that the same 
movement is going on elsewhere, and is very general 
in England and Wales. 

185. In about how many places have extensions 
been granted ? — Extensions were granted in the fol- 
lowing places: — Barrow-in-Furness, Blackburn, Bolton, 
Bootle-cum-Linacre, Bradford, Brighton, Berwick-on- 
Tweed, Bury, Chester, Cardiff, Darlington, Derby, 
Exeter, Gateshead, Gloucester, Halifax, Kingston- 
upon-Thames, Margate, Newcastle-under-Lyne, New- 
port (Isle of Wight), Newport (Monmouth), Notting- 
ham, Rochdale, Ramsey, Southport, Stafiord, Stockton- 
on-Tees, and Sunderland. The Association of Muni- 
cipal Corporations has recently got information from 
other places, and there are sixty-thx - ee of the municipal 
authorities in England which consider their borough 
boundaries should be extended. 

186. Chairman. — You are aware that Committees 
of the House of Commons have refused extension in 
many cases, too, and particularly in the case of Glas- 
gow? — Yes ; but Bolton has recently got two 
extensions, and Blackburn has been extended three 
times within a very short period. 

187. Dr. Norwood. — I believe Belfast has been 
extended under the Act of 1853 ? — I am not aware. 

188. Are you aware that the Parliamentary boun- 
daries of Dublin include part of Pembroke? — Yes; it 
includes what is called the Donnybrook Division, and 
in connexion with that, as Town Clerk of Dublin, I 
have to prepare the Parliamentary roll for the whole 
of that district. 

189. Does it include Pembroke ? — It includes the 
greater portion, I understand, of Pembroke, and even 
extends to Blackrock. 

190. Chairman. — Does the Parliamentary boundary 
Tun out to Blackrock? — Yes, to the Cross at Black- 
rock, and it passes through Booterstown. 

191. Dr. Norwood. — Do these districts contribute 
at all to the cost of preparing the list of Parliamen- 
tary electors or the revision of the list ? — They give no 
contribution to the Corporation. 

192. Are you aware whether they contribute any- 
thing whatever towards the cost of revising the list ? 
— I take it they must contribute in some form or 
other. I am not aware. I should think the col- 
lectors must be paid by them; I don’t know from 


what fund — either by them or the County Grand 
Jury. Our expensed last year were £1,182 in con- ■ 
nexion with the Parliamentary revision. . 

193. Are you aware whether the question of the 
extension of boundaries has occupied the attention 
of persons in Liverpool ? — Yes ; Liverpool is very 
anxious at present for extension. 

194. Have you any return with regard to it?— 
Yes; I got some returns with regard to it. I 
believe Mr. Rathbone has made mention of that- 
place. 

195. Chairman. — -Glasgow is asking the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Royal Commission on the subject of 
the extension of the boundaries all through Scotland. 
There are a great number of towns in England in which 
the boundaries have been extended, and there are other 
places in which it was refused. How is it that in 
1878 you had Id. in the £ bridge tax on the north 
side and none on the south side ? — I don’t know that ; 
perhaps the Port and Docks Board could tell you. 

Mr. Heron, Q.c. — It is a mistake; there has been-, 
an omission in the return you have got. 

196. Dr. Norwood. — Have you considered the effect 
of bringing in these townships with regard to the dis- 
tribution of the rates and what would be the effect of' 
the proposed extension on the city rates ? — I have not 
considered it very closely, but that should be considered 
on the basis that the present rates are sufficient in the- 
townships for all purposes. Probably the Corporation 
would not consider them sufficient to administer the 
townships — sufficient to provide for the sanitary ar- 
rangements and the carrying out of necessary works, 
and the erection of dwellings under the Public Health 
Act. Rathmines and Pembroke are essentially an 
urban population, just like Dublin. At present Liver- 
pool and Wolverhampton are considering about exten- 
sion of their municipal boundaries, and Bills are being 
promoted by other municipalities, Hull, Stratford-on- 
Avon, and Blackburne, which was extended so late as 
1877. 

197. Have you prepared any other returns for the 
information of the Commissioners ? — I have prepared 
a general abstract of the terms on which extensions 
have been made by special Acts in England. 

198. Chairman. — The real thing would be — is there 
any town which you know in England circumstanced 
as Dublin is ; that is, with a large Corporation and a 
number of independent townships round it, in which 
there has been an extension to the extent of bringing 
in all these independent townships? — Several town- 
ships have been absorbed into municipalities seeking 
extension. 

199. Against their will? — Yes. 

200. Give us the names of those towns where town- 
ships have been taken in against their will ? — In nearly 
all cases it has been against their will. In Darlington 
the limits were extended in 1861 so as to include the 
townships of Cockerton, 'Blackwell, Huughton, Haugh- 
ton-le-Skerne, and Whessoe, four in all. In Bolton 
there was annexation of townships also. The whole 
of the township of Great Bolton was annexed, and 
that part called Haulgh, of the township of Tonge- 
with-Haulgh, and the township of Little Bolton, except 
the detached portions, and of the township of Rum- 
worth, so much as lies within certain detailed points. 

201. Dr. Norwood. — When was that amalgama- 
tion? — In 1872. 

202. Have you any more recent than that. I 
think you mentioned one of 1877 ? — Although Bolton 
got an extension in 1872 it got another in 1877, so as- 
to include part of the district of Hollywell, and there 
was another ward constituted and the number of aider- 
men and councillors increased, and portion of the dis- 
trict of the Local Board of Health which was not added 
to the borough was formed part of the rural sanitary 
district. 

203. Coming on to Blackburn in 1877, what 
occurred ? — The Blackburn Extension Act recites in 
the preamble : — 

“ That the population of certain places outside and adja- 
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cent to the borough, and situate in the townships of Witton 
and Livesav, which, with the municipal borough, and portion 
of the township of Little Harwood, form the Parliament- 
ary Borough, has increased and is increasing, and that it is 
expedient that the boundaries of the municipal borough be 
extended so as to be coterminous with the Parliamentary 
Borough, and that the number of aldermen and of councillors 
be increased ; it refers to the Gas Company being em- 
powered to supply gas to the borough and the neighbour- 
hood.” 

204. That is on all fours with this proposal ! — Yes. 
Section 2 provides that the Act shall come into opera- 
tion for the formation of the burgess roll, and provides 
that the residents of the outlying districts shall become 
burgesses of the town. 

205. Dr. Norwood. — We put in formally the docu- 
ments and returns mentioned in the course of the 
examination. 

206. Chairman. — Do you intend to ask Mr. 
Beveridge whether or not the Corporation have con- 
sidered the question ! Supposing the districts they 
propose to include were brought within the city, would 
the Corporation, with their present numbers, be able 
to discharge the duties of the extended district ! 

207. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — We have not made up our 
minds upon that yet ; we are considering it. 

208. Chairman. — Are we to understand the pro- 
posal of the Corporation to be, that the districts they 
desire to include should be brought in on the rates 
they are now paying, or on the rates the city is pay- 
ing! Is it proposed, for instance, that Rathmines 
shall come in only paying 3s. 4c?., which was what 
they paid last year, and that Dublin shall remain 
paying as at present 1 

Mr. Heron, q.c. — W e have a plan, which we are 
■considering. 

Cross-examined (by Mr. Walker, q.c., on behalf of 

the Rathmines and Drumcondra Township Commis- 
sioners. 

209. Rathmines has, as I understood it, a popula- 
tion of some 23,000. The last census was 20,000 and 
■odd ! — Yes. 

210. It is now about 23,000 — that is about cor- 
rect! — The population in 1871 is stated to be 20,600. 

211. Then we may take it as 23,000. Have you 
given us the valuation! — I can’t say we have it 
correctly. 

212. I have it, £98,060 1 — The latest I could obtain 
was £81,000. 

2 1 3. The area is 1 ,47 2 a. Or. 1 5 e. !— Yes. 

214. What is the taxation — 2s. improvement rate 1 — 
2s. id., I think. 

215. I will tell you how that stands at once. There 
is power in the Rathmines Act of 1847, under special 
circumstances, with the consent of the ratepayers, to 
levy id. over the 2s., and that has only been done in 
two cases. We have the 2s. rate, and, of course, poor 
rate, and the bridge tax and the police tax, varying 
according to the requirements of the time. Tell me 
now, having regard to the rating there, the popula- 
tion and the acreage of that important township, what 
advantages do you propose to give them by the union 
with the Corporation ! — I could hardly be prepared to 
answer that myself. 

216. Do you propose any! — Yes ; I think the Cor- 
poration would propose to give them a better adminis- 
tration — 

217. A better administration ! — Yes. 

218. You mean a better representative body 1 — No. 

219. What do you mean by better administration! — 
I mean to say that opposite houses valued at very 
high rates we would lay proper footways, and, if 
necessary, would not be afraid to borrow a proper sum 
to provide for the comfort of the people. 

220. I have no doubt the Corporation would not be 
afraid to borrow money. That is what you understand 
by better administration — the borrowing of money to 
provide proper footways 1 — To substitute proper foot- 


ways, such' as those in the city, for what at present Dublin. 
exist in the townships. April 7 , is79. 

221. Can you give any other advantage to this Mr John 
important body of citizens 1 — I think they should have Beveridge, 
a fire brigade. The present brigade, with a very small 
re-arrangement of the staff, and with a very small rate 

in aid, would suffice for the wants of the township, 
with proper telegraphic arrangements. 

222. Anything else! — Yes. Certain portions of 
the centre of the roads have already been paved by 
the Tramway Company, and the townships have by 
that already saved a great deal in repairing their roads ; 
but the paving at the sides of the roads should be com- 
pleted. 

223. You object to the roads in Rathmines as being 
inferior to those in the city! — Yes, and the footways. 

Certainly they are being improved gradually, but as 
they are doing it out of current revenue it is neces- 
sarily slow work, whereas they should provide it at 
once for the wealthy class of inhabitants. There has 
been great complaint in the township of want of paved 
crossings. Poor as the Dublin Corporation is, they 
are ready to construct crossings whenever there is need 
shown for them. Now, Rathgar-road is one of the 
greatest thoroughfares, and the right side as you go 
out of the city is used by thousands daily, and espe- 
cially on Sundays. It is intersected by two or three 
roads, but there is no crossing to continue the footway, 
and the people have to wade over the road in mud, 
and it practically destroys the benefit of the nice tar- 
pavement footway there. 

224. You think by analogy to the present state of 
the paving in Dublin you would give them better! — 

I did not commit myself to that. On the contrary, I 
am quite aware they are in a bad state, and will con- 
tinue to be so until a proper contribution is paid by 
those who use them at present and pay nothing. 

225. Then itis by getting something from Rathmines, 
and by putting that into the management of the 
Dublin streets, you think they would be able to give 
Rathmines better streets!-— I think the rate in Rath- 
mines is not sufficient for the proper administration of 
the township. 

226. Mr. Heron, q.c. — "What about the water 
supply of Rathmines! — The water question causes 
great discontent in the township, and on the last 
occasion I felt bound to vote against the outgoing 
Commissioners, who are an extremely respectable 
body, and intelligent in many respects, but they fail 
to levy due-rates for so important an urban district. 

227. Dr. Andrews, Q.c. — I believe the Corporation 
opposed the Bill that the Commissioners brought in for 
getting water from the Canal ! — I am not aware of the 
particulars of that transaction. 

228. Mr. Wallcer, q.c. — You sought by your Bill 
to impose the Vartry water on the townships in your 
Bill of 1861, and failed 1 — Certainly. 

229. You got the option of supplying them yourselves 1 
— Yes ; and it would have been a great advantage to the 
township to have taken the Vartry water ; it will 
come some day. 

230. You speak of the feeling in the Corporation as 
regards the annexation of these bodies. Has there 
been any public meeting of the citizens held to consider 
the question! — No. 

231. Then you only speak of the feeling of the 
Corporation, which is the taxing body for Dublin !— 

Yes, as representing their constituents. Many of the 
members who voted for that annexation are themselves 
large holders of property in the townships. 

232. The burdens in common, which you say they 
bear at present, are police tax and bridge tax. Both 
these you say are borne equally by the townships and 
the city 1 — Yes. 

233. And in every respect the city derives benefit 
from their being equally taxed 1 — Of course, they pay 
equal rates for what is a common benefit. 

234. But they don’t derive equal benefit from the 
police 1 — On the contrary, the question as to the police 
has agitated the Corporation considerably. 

C 2 
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235. But you have nothing to say to them? — "We 
have to say to their services. The townships are get- 
ting an undue proportion of their services to our 
detriment, and we have not the same number of 
constables now as before the townships increased in 
importance. The number of police in Rathgar is very 
large. 

236. By what Act was Rathmines incorporated ? — 
The Act of 1847, which has been three times 
amended. 

237. That was at the time the Towns Commissioners 
Clauses Act, the Gas Works Act, and so forth were 
passed ? — Y es ; and probably that was an element in 
fixing the present boundaries of the townships. 

238. That Act is at present the charter of the Rath- 
mines body? — Yes. 

239. And in 1862 they brought Rathgar and Sally- 
mount in by another Act ? — Yes. 

240. And by another Act in 1.866 ? — Yes ; that was 
the St. Catherine’s Improvement Act. 

241. That brought in Harold’ s-cross ? — Yes. 

242. And didn’t the Corporation then propose for a 
clause, or go against the Bill ? — I don’t know ; I was 
not connected with the body at that time. 

243. Mr. Heron asked you a question as to the 
Main Drainage Act of 1871, and gives as a reason 
why the townships should be annexed that they then 
sent representatives to that Main Drainage Committee. 
That was so ? — Yes. 

244. That Act of 1871 is entirely at an end, and 
the powers conferred under it have expired ? — Yes ; 
the powers expired in 1876. 

245. They expired in 1876, and in consequence 
aren’t you aware that the Rathmines and Pembroke 
townships promoted themselves an Act in 1S77 for the 
main drainage of these townships ? — Yes. 

2-16. And they carried that Bill ? — Yes. 

247. In spite of the opposition of the Corpora- 
tion ? — Yes. 

248. Are you not aware that under that Act the 
works for the main drainage of these townships have 
been nearly completed ? — No. 

249. Are you aware they are in progress? — I .am 
aware they are in progress. 

250. Will you tell me are you aware of the valua- 
tion of Dublin ; are you aware whether in 1849, when 
the Dublin Improvement Act passed, the valuation of 
the city was higher or lower than at present ? — It was 
much higher. 

251. And the 2s. rate you had then, or the 2s. 4 d. 
which you had power to levy under the Improvement 
Act of 1349, gave you a much higher revenue than it 
does now? — We had only power to levy a 2s. rate 
under that Act. 

252. I know you had, and did it yield as much as 
the same rate produces now ? — It gave us a much 
larger revenue. 

253. Under the Act, the 15th and 16tli of the 
Queen, the valuation of the city was reduced? — Yes, 
it was so reduced as to disarrange all the finances of 
the Corporation at the time. 

254. Isn’t it a fact that the valuation of Dublin is 
now a great deal too low ? — I believe it is, but I am 
not competent to answer that question. Some poor 
districts are overvalued, and other districts are under 
undervalued. It is generally granted that the valua- 
tion is under its real value. 

255. Are you aware what additional income a re- 
adjustment of the valuation would give? — No, I don’t 
know ; I have no statistics on that point. 

256. Are you not aware that the Corporation, or the 
Grand Jury of the City of Dublin, which is substan- 
tially the Corporation, have power to have the city 
re-valued ? — Yes. 

257. Have they ever sought to have it re-valued ? — 
No. 

258. Do you know the ground on which they have 
abstained from seeking a re- valuation ? — I understand 
the groimd to be that it would not be well received. 

259. Isn’t it because it would be an unpopular 


measure? — It would increase the income tax and take 
so much money out of the country. 

260. That is not a matter with which the Corpora- 
tion have to do. Then the ground on which the Cor- 
poration have abstained from obtaining a higher 
valuation is because it would increase the income tax ? 
— And it would lead to a re-valuation all over the 
country. 

261. Then it is because it might lead to an Imperial 
measure, and a re-valuation all over the country ? — 
Yes. 

262. Will you give me any reason why with regard 
to the administering of the finances of the city and 
the getting of a proper amount as regards taxation 
over a fair valuation, any reason you can give why 
• the Corporation have abstained from having the city 
re-valued? — There would be the national reason of 
sending three millions of money more into the 
Imperial treasury than at present. 

263. Then except national and Imperial reasons with 
which the Corporation has nothing to do ; what 
reasons are there as regards the administration of the 
city finances why they should not seek a re valuation 
of Dublin ? — It is surely the same thing in the long 
.run whether the citizens pay 3s. on the lower valuation 
or 2s. on the higher so long as the sum required be 
. the same. 

264. That is no answer, but you may give it in order 
that the absurdity of it may appear. I think it is 
the same whether the citizens pay 3s. on the present 
valuation or 2s. on the increased valuation, for it 
would produce the same revenue. 

265. But then you would be altering the taxing 
powers under the Act of 1849? — They are now 
practically repealed by the Public Health Act, which 
removes the limit of taxation for sanitary purposes. 

266. Can you give me any reason having reference 
to the city why there should not be a re- valuation? — 
I should think that the Corporation, as a popular body, 
and representing the views of its constituents, knowing 
that the constituents would be against re-valuation, as 
it would entail so many immediate disadvantages, 
could not lose sight of that fact. . We have felt bound 
not to press for a re-valuation of the city on that 
account. 

267. Although it would be a fair measure as regards 
the value of property, and would only bring up the 
valuation of the city only to what it was in 1849, 
when the taxing powers were conferred on the Cor- 
poration? — There would be no advantages commen- 
surate with the immediate disadvantages. 

268. Then the reasons are the disadvantages, the 
unpopularity of the measure, and the national question? 
— They are bound to take those measures which are 
not opposed to the wishes of their constituents. 

269. Are you aware whether Rathmines has a 
higher valuation than the city ? — No ; I am living in 
a house in Rathmines at present, for which I pay .£70 
a year, and the adjoining house is £75. Yet it is only 
valued at £40. I think Rathmines valuation is very 
low, as are all the valuations throughout the country. 
If you take the valuation of Kenilworth-square, and 
look at the accommodation afforded by the houses, you 
will find the valuation is very low, indeed. 

270. As I understood you told us that in 1852 by 
the new valuation the Corporation lost £10,000 a 
year? — That is estimated by their engineer, who is 
still an officer of the Corporation. 

271. And of course the valuation would now be 
higher as a whole? — Very much higher. In the 
natural order of things any slight rebuilding of in- 
dividual premises would bring its increase, and that 
increase in such a long period of time would amount to 
a considerable sum. 

272. Mr. Heron referred to the Dublin Improve- 
ment Act of 1877, which was brought in in consequence 
of the resolution of the Corporation to which you have 
already alluded. Are you aware that Lord Redesdale 
refused to receive that as a sort of hybrid measure ? — 
Yes. 
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273. Have you ever hacl the curiosity to read it 1 ? — 
Yes. 

274. Here is the third section (reads third section 
of the Bill). You see the words “ otherwise respec- 
tively mentioned”?- — Yes. 

275. And there is no “ otherwise respectively men- 
tioned,” so that you sought to include the whole 
county in the city ? — I did not criticise the sections of 
that Act very closely. 

276. I believe it perished in its birth ? — It did ; but 
though it failed, we have succeeded in embodying in 
the Public Health Act (Ireland) of last session most of 
the most important provisions in it, and all the water- 
works clauses in that Bill of 1877 have been embodied 
in a Bill subsequently passed. 

277. I suppose you agree with the statement that as 
regards the revenue of the city from property, and the 
taxation of mains the resources are increasing? — Yes, 
from the city estate and other resources. 

278. What is the Borough F und ? — It is very largely 
from real property. 

279. The water debt is also diminishing? — Yes, the 
debt is diminishing. The rental from the extra muni- 
cipal district is largely increasing, and the debt is 
being paid off by the annual Sinking Fund. 

280. And as a whole, the revenues of the city from 
property and rating are increasing, and are likely to go 
on increasing? — I don’t say that the revenues will 
increase from rating, for I take it that as the value of 
the city estate increases we will bring the increased 
rental in aid of the rates. 

281 . Won’t it increase as the revenue from property 
increases ? — Yes ; but the increased requirements of the 
city improvements must be met, especially in sanitary 
matters. 

282. Mr. Heron said the revenues from the city 
estate were on the increase, and that in a very short 
time they would be increased to <£35,000 a year ? — 
Not to so large a figure as that. On the rental of the 
city estate the City Treasurer is better able to give an 
opinion than I am. He anticipates the increase will be 
about £7,800 a year within the next two years. 
There will be no increase after that for a considerable 
period, for no leases will fall in. 

283. Is it not a fact that all these burdens for 
which the Grand Jury Act provided have been greatly 
diminished by general Acts?— Yes, by the General 
Prisons Act and the grants in aid of lunatic asylums. 

. 284. And the burdens on that rate will be diminished 
every year ? — The burdens on that head will always 
be considerable. 

285. The burdens are chiefly pensions to persons 
under the present Prisons Acts, and they are likely to 
die off soon ? — No person is su perannuated until there 
is satisfactory medical evidence that he is permanently 
incapable of discharging his duties. 

286. I am sure of that, and therefore there is all 
the more reason for supposing these pensioner’s won’t 
live long? — Yes. 

287. As regards hospitals, the Corporation are free 
to contribute to the City of Dublin Hospital and the 
Hospital for Incurables, both of which are in the Pem- 
broke township, and they do contribute £600 a year 
to these hospitals. Would you tell the Commissioners; 
or are you at all able to tell them the aggregate sum 
paid by the Corporation in salaries ? — Yes ; we have 
a return of that which has already been supplied to 
the Parliamentary Committee. About £ 1 5, 0 0 0 a year, 
I believe. 

288. You don’t propose that Rathmines, for in- 
stance, should pay any of that ? — Certainly, if the ser- 
vices of the officers are extended. If the Recorder’s 
jurisdiction is increased, the townships must bear a 
proportion of the salary, and if our engineer’s district 
is increased the same rule would apply. 

289. Don’t you know that the Recorder is paid from 
a different source to a great extent now ? — We pay the 
Recorder a salary. 

290. You have mentioned about the Prisons Act — 
iS is the same about lunatic asylums. Your contribu- 


tions will be less hereafter? — Yes, but it will amount, 
as far as we can see, to £7,000 a year ; and we con- 
sider that the poor people who are thus provided for 
are as much the poor of the townships as of the city. 

291. The townships bear their proportion in the 
county-at-large charges, which you think is very small ? 
— I think so. I don’t know the exact figure, for I 
have not been able to get it. 

292. You say the principal persons who have their 
ofiices in Dublin, and live in the townships, are people 
who discharge official duties, who, having an office in 
Dublin, live out of it to escape the rates ? — I never 
said that ; they don’t live outside to escape the rates. 

293. Do they live outside to get fresher air? — Yes, 
and that is one of the great advantages ; besides 
children have country roads to walk upon. 

294. And, as a matter of fact, they do escape the 
rates ? — They escape portion of the rates which should 
be common to us all. 

295. Don’t you think that the effect of annexing 
Rathmines and Pembroke would be that these persons 
who are free to live where they like would at once go 
out to Blackrock ? — No. I think it would be a matter 
of indifference. In Rathmines and Pembroke the 
houses are particularly suited for middle-class people, 
while the area of Dublin is chiefly taken up by great 
mansions, built when there were many wealthy resi- 
dents, many of which are now occupied as tenement 
houses. 

296. You think they would remain where they arc ? 
—Yes. 

297. And it would be no part of their consideration 
to escape the burden of city taxation ? — The burdens, if 
any, would be something extremely small in the £. Sup- 
pose the Rathmines and Pembroke rates are sufficient to 
administer these townships properly — we don’t at all 
say they are sufficient, but suppose they are sufficient 
— then if you take the entire account of the amount 
to be levied, you will find it won’t make a difference 
of Is. in the £. The taxation in Dublin is 4s. 6c?., 
and there is a general misapprehension about that. 
Some intelligent people have said to me — “ You want 
to annex us, and to put 10s. ,6c?. on us, while we are only 
paying 2s. id." The tax is only 4s. 6c?. as it exists, 
and it will probably not exceed 5s. next year for all 
purposes, including Fire Brigade, and including an 
abundant supply of unrivalled water, got at an ex- 
tremely cheap rate. The waterworks in Glasgow cost 
one million more than in Dublin. 

298. You say the townships ought to bear a propor- 
tion of the grant to the industrial schools and refor- 
matories, because the waifs and strays and little Arabs 
from all parts are sent into the schools. Now, could 
you give us the proportion of the waifs and strays who 
come from Rathmines ? — That would be no index. The 
number must be extremely small, because there are 
no residences for artisans and labourers in Rathmines. 
Those who give the benefit of their labour in that re- 
spect live almost altogether within the city boundary. 

299. Don’t you think that what you say would apply 
also to the artisans and labourers of Kingstown, 
Blackrock, and other places? — Kingstown is a very 
large place, and has a distinct organization of its own ; 
it has separate Commissioners and is a separate town, 
and it has all the advantages of being a new township, 
and it is very distant from Dublin. 

300. More distinct than Rathmines? — Undoubtedly. 
Rathmines is a continuous portion of the urban dis- 
trict. 

301. I think you meant in its constitution and 
geographically? — Both in constitution and situation. 

302. You think the constitution in Rathmines is 
better than in Dublin ? — I offered no opinion on that ; 
I think it is an extraordinary thing that so many 
intelligent, active men come into Dublin daily and 
carry on business in it without having a voice in its 
municipal government, or paying anything whatever 
to its maintenance. 

303. Perhaps they don’t want a voice in the 
management. Do they ever complain of being 
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- Dublin. stripped of that important right? — -No • but speaking 

Apr il 7 , 1 873. 33 a resident in the township, I myself would wish to 
Mr. John be a burgess of Dublin. 

Beveridge. 304. What is your opinion as to the representation 

of Rathmines as compared with Dublin ? — I would 
observe that in Rathmines, for instance, taking my 
own case, I lived in a house on Rathgar-road, and I 
moved into one of greater value in Kenil worth-square ; 
my name is therefore removed from the burgess roll ; 
there is no public revision of the burgess roll. 

305. Do you approve more of the qualifications of 
the Commissioners and of the electors in Rathmines 
than of those existing in the city? — The Commis- 
sioners are a most respectable body, but I entirely 
disapprove of the qualification generally advanced as a 
claim for a seat on the Board. 

306. Too high? — No ; but the necessity of “ having 
a stake in the township ” by being the owner of 
houses. 

307. You disapprove of a man being the owner of 
houses ? — No ; but it is evidently the interest of the 
owner to keep down the taxation of the house. There 
is an unhealthy competition in that respect between 
Dublin and Rathmines. The Rathmines houseowner 
has an unfair advantage over the houseowner in the 
city, for the latter has to bear the cost of these rates 
altogether. Any increase in the taxes of the town- 
ships will come out of the pockets of the houseowners, so 
they will take care not to let the taxation be increased, 
and the result is that the whole body of Commis- 
sioners who, as a rule, are large owners of houses and 
have “ large stakes in the townships,” must be against 
any increase in the taxation. “ Having a stake in 
the township” is a qualification put forward for a 
Commissioner. The occupiers would like to have a 
fire brigade, but it is not the interest of the owners of 
houses to have one. 

308. Is it not the interest of the owner to have a 
fire brigade? — No ; because he can insure his house. 

309. You gave us as a reason why the townships 
should be added to the city the great traffic in the 
streets from the townships, and you stated the traffic 
returns of the tramways. Have you separated the 
Sunday traffic from the week days? — No, I have not. 

310. Aren’t you aware that the Sunday traffic 
doubles the week day traffic or more? — I have no 
doubt it is very large. 

311. And the Sunday traffic consists of the people 
who go out of the city and come back again ? — To see 
their friends, and that portion of the community who 
reside beyond the canal. 

312. Have you made any analysis of those English 
townships annexed to Darlington, Bolton, and Black- 
burn, and in how many the annexation was opposed 
by the townships, and how many did not oppose? — I 
have notes of several towns. 

313. But in these three cases was annexation opposed 
by the townships? — I think in all. I noted one 
case as a special case the other day in which the town- 
ship was willing to be included, and yet it was ex- 
cluded by Parliament. 

314. Confining yourself to Darlington, Bolton, and 
Blackburn ? — In all these cases I believe the townships 
were against annexation. 

315. That is your belief? — I can specify the cases. 

316. Are there any townships about Bolton that were 
annexed against their will? — I have a note Of that — 

“In 1872 the boundaries of Darlington were extended. 
The measure was opposed by some of the principal rate- 
payers of the districts annexed, and the rates outside were 
considerably less than within the borough. Under the 
statute the new part became liable to the then existing 
debts of the borough, and to the ordinary rates.” 

The limits of Darlington had been extended in 1861 
to include the townships of Cockerton, Blackwell, 
Wessoe, and Haughton-le-skerne ; and by the Act of 
1872 the borough is made to include the whole of the 
township of Darlington, and so much of the townships 
of Cockerton and Haughton as lie within certain 
limits detailed. The Bolton Corporation Act of 1872 


annexed with the borough the whole of the township 
of Great Bolton, the part called Haulgh, the town- 
ship of Tonge-with-Haulgh, the township of Little 
Bolton, except certain detailed portions, and so much 
of the township of Rumworth as lies between certain 
detailed points. A further Act, obtained by the town 
of Bolton in 1876, refers to the Local Government 
Act of 1858 having been adopted in the township of 
Halliwell in 1863, and to the township having become 
a district of the Local Board of Health of Halliwell, 
and it dissolves the local board. The borough is 
henceforth defined to be as in the Act of 1872, with 
the addition of so much of the township of Halliwell 
as lies within certain detailed limits. A portion of 
the local board not added to the borough is formed 
part of the district of the rural sanitary authority. 
The Blackburn Borough, Gas, and Extension Act re- 
cites that — 

“ The population of certain places outside of and adjacent 
to the borough, and situated in the townships of Witton and 
Livesay, which, with the municipal borough and portions 
of the townships of Little Harwood, formed the Parlia- 
mentary borough of Blackburn, has increased and is in- 
creasing, and it is expedient that the boundaries be 
extended, so as to be co-extensive with the Parliamentary 
borough, and that a new ward be formed.” 

And it refers to the gas company being empowerd to 
supply gas in the borough and the neighbourhood. 
The Sth section refers to the plan of the boundaries 
as altered by this Act, being deposited in the House 
of Lords, and in the office of the Town Clerk. The 
21st section provides for the division of the borough 
into seven wards, five of those existing to remain un- 
changed, another (Trinity) is to include the exempt 
area of the ward now known by that name, with “ so 
much of the added area as is situated in the township 
of Little Harwood,” and the last (St. Mark’s) was to 
include only so much of the added area as is situated 
in the townships of Witton and Livesay. 

317. You have gone back to 1861 ; have you any 
return there of the number of instances in which the 
municipal bodies sought annexation and failed? — I 
don’t know that I can lay my hand on it ; if I have 
the information, I shall be happy to give it. I have 
here question 4 of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations in their circular issued to the boroughs 
in England. “ Have you obtained any extension of 
your municipal boundary?” 1 1 S answered yes and 9 
no ; and opposite the question “whether opposed?” 
there is no entry. 

318. In the case of Bolton was the extension op- 
posed ? — I have nothing to that effect on my notes. 

319. Mr. Heron. — Halliwell opposed it in the face 
of Bolton, and Parliament included portion of Astley- 
bridge, and most extraordinary, they left out those 
portions which accepted the principles of the Bill, and 
did not oppose it. 

320. Mr. Walker. — The main artery from the city, 
so far as Rathmines is concerned, is the main road on 
which the tramway runs? — Yes, that is the main 
artery. 

321. And the Tramway Company are bound to 
maintain the middle of that road ? — Yes ; and but for 
that the rates would have been much greater than they 
are. It has saved the Rathmines Commissioners some- 
thing very large annually. 

322. And it has also saved the city ? — Yes ; it has 
saved the city an immense sum annually. 

323. A great portion of the wear and tear of the 
roads is also attributable to the railways and the 
traffic to them? — Yes ; the traffic of Dublin is very 
great. 

324. And greatly increased by the railways ? — I 
believe the city traffic to the railways to be abnormally 
great. Mr Gladstone, when he was here, remarked 
that it was very extraordinary, indeed. 

325. It costs a great deal more to repair the roads 
now than in 1849? — Yes; the prices have gone up 
enormously. 

326. Aren’t you aware that the Corporation have 
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to give higher prices for the repair of their roads on 
account of giving credit prices 1 — No ; on the contrary, 
they give no credit prices, and no Tramway Company 
can get terms so good as the Corporation ; the Cor- 
poration pay for everything in cash. We find our 
country contractors are very dilatory about sending in 
their accounts ; but all macadam accounts over £1 3,000 
a year are paid within six weeks after the date when 
they become due, and that is generally about a week 
or a fortnight after the account is delivered. 

327. Then you pay cash down for everything! — • 
We pay cash within a fortnight after the account is 
furnished. I may add that our paving sets are supplied 
in Dublin at 24s. 9 <7., which low price, I believe, is 
unrivalled here or elsewhere. 

328. Mr. Piers White, q.c. — I appear for certain rate- 
payers in Pembroke and Ratlimines township, and as 
I understood the Commissioners are prepared to hear 
any statement on their behalf, I want to know from 
Mr. Beveridge what the Corporation propose, with re- 
ference to the scale of valuation on which the town- 
ships are to be incorporated ! — I don’t think there has 
been any decision on the part of the Corporation as 
to that, and I rather think that if there is amalgama- 
tion that will be a matter for the joint bodies. 

329. They have not considered whether they pro- 
pose to rate the townships on their present scale of 
valuation, or to have a re-valuation, so as to equalize 
the rating 1 — I think they would start on the present 
valuation as a basis, and if that was found inequitable 
the joint bodies could seek a re-valuation. 

330. That being so, I suppose I am right in inferring 
that they have not made any attempt to estimate the 
gross income and expenditure under the new system, 
supposing they succeeded in incorporating the town- 
ships! — No ; it would be rather premature, but if the 
townships are incorporated there would be little doubt 
a larger rate should be levied, to maintain the town- 
ships properly. 

331. Do I understand you to say that the scale of 
valuation in the townships was not higher than in the 
city 1 — It is more modern, so that probably it is more 
in accordance with our modern prices, but I take it 
as a whole, and it is a low valuation as compared with 
the valuation in English municipalities, where the 
real value is the test for the valuation. 

332. You estimate the present valuation in the 
townships to be somewhat higher than in the city 1 — 
The townships are very low in valuation, too ; for in- 
stance, a house on Rathgar-road, for which .£60 and 
£70 a year can be had, is valued at only £32. 

333. I am only asking you relatively, with reference 
to the rating in the city and the townships ; don’t 
you admit that the scale of valuation in the townships 
is something higher than in the city! — I have no 
doubt it is higher than in many instances in the city, 
but I think any modern buildings in the city, of the 
middle class, such as those in the neighbourhood of 
the North-strand, must be valued on exactly the same 
basis as in the townships. If, for instance, you take 
Ratlimines, you will find the valuation is very low ; 
a valuation of two-thirds, as in our original valuation 
scale, would be fair, but it is only one-half, and it is 
clearly too low. 

334. Have the Corporation made any estimate of 
the annual outlay in the respective townships, for the 
salaries of township officers, such as engineers, and so 
on 1 — They have not entered into any particulars of 
that kind, but I have no doubt the services of the 
officers, who were not past their labour, would be 
utilized. 

335. Have the Corporation prepared any estimate 
of the proper number of representatives for the new 
consolidated body to represent the townships and the 
city! — The Corporation have answered that question 
by saying they consider there should be such a redis- 
tribution or readjustment of the boundaries of the 
wards as to afford adequate proportionate representa- 
tion to these bodies. 

336. Do you know whether that involves, in their 


opinions an increase in the present number of corpo- 
rate representatives 1 — The Corporation, by a resolu- 
tion, have already decided that an increase in that body 
is necessary. 

337. That some increase is necessary! — That an 
increase in the number is necessary. 

338. Have the Corporation made any estimate as to 
the capacity of their present staff to carry on the 
business of the townships in case they were incorpo- 
rated with the city ! — One of the greatest advantages 
of amalgamation would be consolidation and reorganisa- 
tion, so that the services of the several officers might 
be utilized. 

339. Have the Corporation made any estimate of 
the capacity of their present staff to carry on their new 
duties, if the townships became amalgamated with the 
city 1 — They have not entered into the details of any 
such question, but the general opinion is that if there 
was a reorganisation the accounts of these bodies 
should be placed under a proper accountant, and be 
published in the ordinary way. 

340. Have they considered whether it would bo 
necessary to raise the scale of remuneration of their 
officers, in proportion to their additional duties conse- 
quent on the bringing in of these townships! — No; 
there is no proposition of that kind. As regards the 
question of the staff, there is no doubt much of the 
existing staff of the Corporation could be utilized for 
the extended area — for instance, the Fire Brigade and 
its captain could be utilized, and I think it would be 
unnecessary to appoint another superior officer in any 
department. 

341. With reference to the Fire Brigade, would it 
not be quite possible to extend the benefits of that 
department to the townships by contract, without 
incorporating the townships in the city at all 1 — That 
is a very small question compared with the larger 
one. 

342. But would it not be perfectly possible! — I never 
was asked the question before. 

343. And you have not considered it ! — No. 

344. With reference to the contributions of the 
townships to the hospitals, I understood you to assign, 
as a reason, why they should be incorporated — that the 
poor of the townships came to these hospitals in the 
city as well as the poor of the city ! — No ; there is a 
misapprehension about that. There are no poor in the 
townships — there is no artisan or labouring class. The 
townships have all the services of the artisan and 
labouring classes who are forced to reside in our tene- 
ment dwellings, and, having the advantages, they 
should bear a proportion of the burdens which such 
classes entail. Therefore, I say the townships should 
contribute to the hospitals also. 

345. Have the Corporation at all taken into con- 
sideration what they would do in dealing with railway 
property in these townships — are they prepared to 
admit the principle of quarter rating !— ' They would 
consider their interests to the full, and I should 
think they would act on the principle adopted else- 
where in similar cases. I mean one-fourth for the 
land occupied by the line itself and full rates for the 
buildings. 

346. Shortly, is the Corporation prepared to adopt 
the quarter rating system! — No ; I don’t know what 
the views of the Corporation are as to that, but I 
should think that if there be amalgamation the 
joint bodies would give that matter their consideration. 

347. Chairman. — As to the valuation, I have here 
before me the evidence of Mr. Stokes before the 
Committee of the House of Commons in May, 1876, 
and I see in answer to Mr. Butt’s question 2982 : 
“ I do not know whether you could form an opinion 
as to how much the whole city of Dublin is under- 
valued!” Mr. Stokes said “I should say that the 
£596,000 could be raised to £800,000 and still be 
low. The chief of the low valuations are in the 
great streets and the over valuations in the small 
ones.” Do you agree with Mr. Stokes that that is 
the difference between the valuation and the fair 
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Dublin. value? — I am not competent to offer an opinion; 

April 7, 1879. that appears a very high figure. There is no doubt 
Mr John some of the best parts of the city are undervalued 
Beveridge. and some of the poor neighbourhoods are overvalued. 

348. I also find at Question No. 3045 Mr. Stokes 
is asked “ Then might we assume the city to be valued 
on a scale twice as low as that of Rathmines?” and 
his answer was “ No, I would not say that ; Rathmines 
is considerably below the real value.” Is that your 
opinion ? — Certainly, as far as I am competent to offer 
an opinion, having resided for four years in the town- 
ship and knowing sometliiug about it. 

349. Chairman. — I shall now read the foiir next 
questions put by Mr. Butt to Mr. Stokes, and his replies 
thereto — 

Question “ 3046. What proportion below the real 
value ? — Perhaps a third. 

“ 3047. What proportion would you say that the city of 
Dublin was below the real value ? — One-half. 

“ 3048. Then there is only a difference of one-sixth be- 
tween the two — the one is two-sixths below its proper 
valuation and the other three-sixths? — Yes, upon that 
scale, and it is upon that assumption that I mate it 
£800,000 — that is to say, two-sixths added to the present 
valuation would raise the city from £600,000 to £800,000. 

‘•3049. You would require. I think, to add one- third to 
do that? — Yes, it would be £200.000. I believe that the 
proper valuation of the city of Dublin, equalizing it with 
Bathmines, would raise the city to £800,000 for its full 
valuation.” 

Do you agree in that ? — I do ; but I think his 
estimate of the increase is rather high ; otherwise his 
views appear to be perfectly accurate. 

350. You gave us an estimate of the number of 
people brought in by the tramways, and in doing so 
you appear to treat the matter as if these people use 
the roads in the city very largely? — Yes, the people 
who come into the city must use the streets in walking 
and driving to the shops and other places. 

351. Do you think that they contribute to the wear 
and tear of the city, or rather is it not the tramways, 
and then the tramways repair portion of the road to 
the saving of the city ? — I rather give that as an index 
to the influx of people into the city to follow their 
daily avocations in it. 

352. Instead of taking the tramway returns, has 
there been any calculation made as to the number of 
vehicles that daily go over Portobello-bridge, Baggot- 
street-bridge Mount-street-bridge, and the other bridges 
leading into the city ; for these vehicles must use the 
roads of the city largely ? — No. I suggested to some 
members of the Corporation that such a return should 
be had, but they appeared to think that the question 
was granted without giving evidence to that effect. 

353. Then there has been no calculation to that 
effect? — No ; but it would be very easy to have one 
made. 

354. Yon have told us that the people of these dis- 
tricts contribute to the present sanitary condition of 
the city. I am not going to say your sanitary arrange- 
ments are good or otherwise, although we all know 
that a great many people think them bad. Suppose, 
however, they were good, would that be an advantage 
to the people in these outside districts who largely use 
the streets of the city? — Undoubtedly. It would con- 
tribute to their comfort to have properly paved and 
cleansed thoroughfares to pass through when they come 
into the city, just as in the case of new bridges, or any 
other improvement in which they all participate. 

355. As to the Fire Brigade, they are not bound to 
go outside the city if a fire happens to occur in any 
one of these outside districts? — No, they are not bound 
to leave the city. 

35G. Do you think it- would be an advantage to 
them to have the properly constituted and efficacious 
Fire Brigade extended to the townships? — A very 
great advantage. A fire in a terrace in Bathmines 
would be a great calamity. In the city there is 
an abundant water supply at high pressure, but I don’t 
know what the arrangements in the townships are as 
to the water supply at fires. 


357. I suppose you got a return every year from the 
Government as to the county-at-large charges to be 
laid on the city for lunatic asylums, prisons, and all 
these different items ? — The Government sent us a sche- 
dule showing the number of patients under the Luna- 
tics Act last year. Now they only send an estimate 
without details. 

358. And they say you are to pay so much, and if 
you don’t pay it they will apply to the judge ? — Yes. 

359. Do you know how much less Rathmines and 
Pembroke pay for the county-at-large charges ? — They 
don’t pay any contribution for the poor classes resi- 
dent within the city, and as tliei-e are few of the 
poor classes outside, and lunatics who become charge- 
able to the rates, they must pay something very small. 

360. Surely, they pay some county-at-large charges ? 
— Yes ; but they are very small. 

361. Are you able to give the difference between 
the two ? — You have it in the returns of Local 
Taxation in Ireland, furnished by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

362. I presume the inhabitants of Rathmines, Pem- 
broke, and the other townships draw their coal supply 
from Dublin? — Yes, from Dublin. 

363. It comes from the quays in Dublin? — Yes. 

364. And I presume it must cause a very large traffic 
in the streets of the city before it can reach these out- 
side districts ? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

365 Then the Rathmines people do not contribute 
one single shilling towards the repair of the injury that 
must necessarily be done to the roads of the city pro- 
per by the cartage of the coals ?— The argument, I 
think, on the side of the inhabitants of the townships 
is that inasmuch as they deal with the merchants in 
Dublin, they pay taxes indirectly through these mer- 
chants. They aid these merchants to pay their own 
taxes within the borough, but that is the argument of 
the defaulting ratepayer who pays nothing, for he 
also might say he pays indirectly, as he deals with 
his butcher and his baker, and helps them to pay their 
taxes. 

366. But the man who lives in Fitzwilliam-square, 
within the city, deals also with the city merchants, 
and yet he has to pay his own taxes on his house, 
besides, while the man who just lives over the bridge 
pays nothing. 

367. Well, then, inasmuch as the man who lives 
outside gets his coals delivered over roads for which he 
pays nothing, in that way isn’t it making the coal 
cheaper to that man than to the citizen who has to 
pay taxes for maintaining that road ? — Undoubtedly. 

368. All their commodities that come from the 
quays, and all articles supplied by the city merchants 
to these townships must pass over the roads of the city 
before being delivered in these distiicts ? — Yes, un- 
doubtedly. 

369. Then there is the case of the cattle market. 
That is a common benefit to the whole community, 
both in the city and around it ? — That debt is a charge 
on the city, but it should be charged on the whole 
district. 

370. The man who drives his cattle to Rathmines 
from the market in the city must contribute to the 
filth and wear and tear of the streets, and yet he pays 
nothing? — These people have all the advantage, and 
they pay nothing for these things. 

371. At present in Dublin the domestic water rate 
is Is., and the public water rate 3r7. Pembroke has 
the water from you ; what do they pay? — They pay us 
3| d., by contract, in the valuation, but they charge 
the occupier, besides, 3 \d. on the valuation — that is 
7 d. in all, and they are bound to pay us, besides, for 
extra water, when supplied. 

372. And nothing for the public water rate ? — No. 

373. Is it your proposal, or have the Corporation 
considered the matter, suppose the Pembroke town- 
ship was brought in, that they should pay a domestic 
water rate of Is., and a public water rate of 3 d. 1 — I 
think it would be fair. They actually levy 7 d. in 
Pembroke township, although they only pay us 3 ^d. 
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374. You would get up their mains, suppose they 
were brought in ? Do the Corporation propose to pay 
them what the mains cost, and then that they should 
charge them Is. for domestic water, and 3d. for public 
water-rate 1 — At present the case stands in this way — 
we derive a very valuable rental from the extra muni- 
cipal districts. We also derive valuable contract rentals 
and meter rentals within the city, and the amount of 
these is more than sufficient to pay the entire mainten- 
ance of the works, while the debt to the Government of 
£382,000 is provided for by the Sinking Fund and 
interest, and when that debt has expired there will be 
no necessity for any rate in Dublin for water purposes, 
but the townships must go on in scccula sceculorum, 
paying as at present. 

375. But suppose Dublin, by the aid of the Sinking 
Fund, gets clear of the debt, surely you don’t propose 
that the townships, if brought into Dublin, are to be still 
liable to the water rate from which the Dublin people 
escape ?■ — Certainly not, but I think there should be 
some arrangement between the several bodies as to the 
advantages which will after some time accrue to Dub- 
lin, and in which the townships should join hereafter. 
The present value of the city estate is so large and the 
prospective value is so much larger that it would be 
able to bear double the charge on it, and we think that 
if any of the townships are brought within the city, they 
should share its advantages and disadvantages. 

376. Do you propose that, as the Sinking Fund 
benefits the citizens, and as the corporate property 
benefits them also, the outlying districts should have 
the advantage of these benefits too. Do you, in fact, pro- 
pose to bring them in, and to deal with them as one 
and the same family, with equal rights and equal advan- 
tages ; that, as the Sinking Fund goes on from year to 
year, they are to get the benefit of it, and that, as the 
property of the Corporation increases, they are to get 
the benefit of that also. Then comes the question — 
what do you propose to do with regard to the existing 
debts. Do you propose to bring in the existing town- 
ships free of the existing debts, or do the Coi’poration pro- 
pose that all should go into one common fund, whether 
there is to be a common burden and a common benefit, 
increasing from time to time ? — If the townships come 
in to share the present burdens they must hereafter 
participate in the prospective advantages, some of 
which are immediate. 

377. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — The income from the city 
property more than pays the interest on the city debt, 
and the Corporation property is increasing in value 1 — 
Yes. 

378. Chairman. — What is the meaning of this : 
A question was asked of Mr. Stokes before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, “ 2931. Are you 
acquainted with any instance in which an outlying 
district has been annexed to Dublin 1 — Yes ; you 
asked me a question some time ago as to what was the 
cause of the embarrassments of the Corporation, and 
that was one of them ; they took in a large district 
between the Circular-road and the canal, which was a 
most disastrous annexation for them, and never at any 
time has it paid the cost it has involved. They ex- 
tended the municipal boundary in 1850, from the Cir- 
cular-road to the canal, taking in another very unre- 
munerative district — Mud Island, for instance.” Is 
that the case 1 — It is ; but it is not properly put. 
They extended the district of the Paving Commissioners 
so as to be coterminous with the municipal authority. It 
was from 1840 in the municipal boundary, but it was 
“ no man’s land.” 

379. What was done was there was increased 
taxation put upon it, but the ground itself and the area 
continued the same ? — It continued within the muni- 
cipal boundary, and the powers of the Paving Commis- 
sioners were transferred to the municipal body, not only 
for the area of the Paving Commissioners, but the whole 
municipal area. That is a very profitable property 
latterly, portion being Mr. Stokes’s. 

380. Are there not distilleries and other large com- 
panies in some of the townships 1 — Yes. 


351. Do they not draw very large quantities of Dublin. 

grain from the stores and quays in the city, and also ■^P rU 7 - 1879 - 
coal 1 — They do. Mr. 

352. Then they pay no taxes in the city, yet they Beveridge, 
use the city streets largely 1 — There is a better case 

than that which is mentioned in that report — the case 
of Mr. Bolton, who draws all his timber and building 
materials through the city. He was inside the bound- 
ary, but, by chauging across the canal, he escapes the 
city burdens, while he has all the advantage of the 
artizan or labouring class. 

383. In almost all the towns in Ireland, under the 
“ Towns Improvement Act,” which I have visited on 
this Inquiry, there appears to be an almost unanimous 
opinion and admission that the land witliin two miles 
from the centre of these towns derives exceptional 
benefit from its proximity to the town, drawing its 
produce daily to the town, and selling it there, and in 
other ways deriving benefit ; and, therefore, that it 
should contribute towards the expenses of these towns. 

If that is the case with regard to the small towns 
to which the poor people brings their milk and butter 
for sale, is it your opinion that it should apply in an 
equal, if not in a greater degree, to such persons as 
the owners of that distillery and Mr. Bolton, and those 
people living outside a large city, drawing their sup- 
plies of coal, &c., through the streets of the city 1 — It 
might be argued that portions of the townships are 
agricultural rather than building lands. 

384. Yes: but that must be so almost everywhere, 
for it was shown in most of these towns that such an 
increase of area would not bring in perhaps a dozen 
gentlemen’s seats at the most. In probably the last 
public act of his useful life, the late Mr. M'Oarthy 
Downing, at the inquiry held in Skibbereen, gave it 
as his opinion that the towns were used more by the 
people living within a couple of miles of them, than 
by the people in the town themselves. Do you think 
that that is so in Dublin — that the people of Bath- 
mines and Pembroke use the city more largely than 
the people of Dublin do 1 — Yes ; the town’s people 
may stay in their houses, but the Bathmines and 
Pembroke people must come in and go out daily. 

385. They come into the town and use the streets 
largely every day 1 — Yes ; but they say they deal with 
the merchants in the city who pay taxes, and in that 
way that they indirectly contribute to the city tax- 
ation. 

386. You say there was a resolution on the books of 
the Corporation with reference to the increase in the 
number of members. Has it reference also to the in- 
crease in the area? — The resolution of the 4th Sep- 
tember, 1876, was moved by Councillor Norwood, 
seconded by Councillor Gray — “ That we hereby ap- 
prove of the Bill, &c.” The first matters mentioned 
are these — one for “ the extension of the municipal 
boundaries” ; another for “the alteration of the burgess 
franchise,” for “the redistribution of the existing 
wards, and the formation of new wards in the city, for 
an increase in the number of members of the municipal 
council, decreasing the number of its quorum, and modi- 
fying its committees.” 

387. From that it would appear that the Corpora- 
tion, or a certain number of its members, must have 
considered that the number are not sufficient to do the 
existing business'? — That has been felt everywhere, 
but undoubtedly the number of the Coi’poration of 
Dublin is too small, for owing to advanced age or ill- 
ness some of the members can’t always be here, and 
the burden of the work falls on a few. 

388. Suppose you were to supplement the work on 
them at present, by what could necessarily be thrown 
on their hands if they took these townships in, could 
the business be done at all by the present number 1 — 

I should think there should be an increased number, 
and that these townships should be represented, but 
that would be a matter hereafter to be settled. 

389. Have you ever heard it discussed at the Cor- 
poration whether as regards the present Municipal 
Body, they should be left at their present numbers, 
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and then that there should be a number of new wards 
added, with new representatives, to enable them to do 
the work of the entire district? — There should cer- 
tainly be additional wards in the townships, but 
possibly portions of the townships adjoining the 
existing wards might be made portions of the existing 
wards. That, however, would be a matter for the 
new body. 

390. Can you suggest what the number of the Cor- 
poration should be to have the work properly done 
which would be imposed on them if this additional 
area was added to the city ? — Not the actual number ; 
I think that would rather be a matter for discussion 
amongst all these bodies afterwards. I remember 
having read that in the old Corporation the number 
was very large indeed — there were 163 common 
councillors, besides the aldermen and Lord Mayor. 

391. Mr. White asked you a question about the 
rating of the railways and land under the 62nd sec- 
tion of the Towns Improvement Act. So far as the 
roads are concerned, suppose these townships are 
brought in, do you think it fair that they should con- 
tribute only one-fourth of the rates ? 

Mr. Walker, Q.c. — They pay the full rate in Rath- 
mines, and in Pembroke they pay five-sixths. They 
have a special Act of their own in Rathmines, and are 
not affected by that section. 

Witness. — There is no doubt that land used for the 
purpose of market gardens is of enormous value in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. The ai'bitration in the case 
of the Great Southern and Western Railway Company, 
North Wall Extension, showed the enormous sums 
given for them. The owners of these gardens showed 
they had enormous profit. 

392. Chairman. — The bridge tax is levied on the 
whole of the Metropolitan Police district area, and 
in addition the portions of Kilmainham, Clontax-f, 
and the county of Dublin mentioned in the 1 8th section 
of the Port and Docks Boax'd Bridges Act of 1876. 
Do you know how the Corporation came to propose 
the annexation of Drumcondra and Clonliffe and 
don’t propose to take in Clontarf l — They regarded 
Clontarf, as you will see on the map, as separated 
from the city — it doesn’t join the city — it merely 
touches it at the bridge, and between that and the 
town of Clontarf (if it can b9 so called), there is an 
immense park. 

393. If that was let for building would it not be 
taken up and built upon ? — I could not say ; but a 
memorial has come in from the inhabitants of Clon- 
tarf asking to be included. That memorial is to come 
before the Council at their next meeting. 

394. The legislature has, as I have shown, enacted 
with regard to the bridge tax, that the residents of 
Clontarf should pay their share just the same as the 
man who lives in Sackville-street, and the legislature 
having adopted that principle in one instance of 
taxation, why should not the people of Clontarf be 
put on the same footing as the people of Pembroke in 
regal'd to the city taxation generally ? — The Corpora- 
tion do not think Clontarf stands in the same position. 
We claim the whole of the foreshore at Clontarf, and 
Baldoyle at the back of it is part of the city estate. 

395. Mr. Walker, q.c. — Don’t the occupiers of houses 
at Clontarf draw their supplies from Dublin, the same 
as in Rathmines ? There is no harbour or anything 
of that kind there to enable them to get these things 
direct? — No. 

396. Don’t they use the roads of Dublin as largely ? 
— No doubt they do. The City Engineer was of opinion 
that Clontarf should be included. It is within our 
water district, but the committee were not of opinion 
it was a continuous urban district, such as Rathmines 
or Pembroke. 

397. Suppose Rathmines and Rathgar and Pem- 
broke and Rathgar are held to be part and parcel of 
the city, isn’t the same rale to apply to Booterstown ? 
— No ; it is separated from the city by a great tract 
of country, which has not been built upon. 


398. But are not the houses there in the nature of 
detached villas and gentlemen’s residences, and then is 
not it the same when we look at the houses from 
Booterstown to Blackrock, and then on to Monkstown 
and Kingstown and Dalkey? — No. On looking at 
the map you would take the Dublin district to be on 
one side, extending out to Rathmines and Pembroke ; 
and if you were not acquainted with what is the city pro- 
per, you would think it and the townships were all one. 

399. Chairman. — Having regard to the advantages 
you say the people in the townships, and the portion 
of the county of Dublin you propose to take into the 
city, derive from their proximity to and use of the 
city, and that they do not contribute to the taxation 
of the city in accordance with the advantages they 
derive, or at all, as you say, and bearing in mind' that 
the Legislature have put a bridge tax over the entire 
area I have stated, have the Corporation considered 
whether it would not be an easier solution, particularly 
if the outside people wish it, that they should pay a 
rate analogous to the bridge tax, which is 2d. in the 
pound, towai-ds keeping up the roads and carrying out 
the sanitary arrangements of the city, including the 
cost of the fire brigade, leaving the city people to 
manage their own internal affairs? — Yes, that has 
been thought of, and discussed at considerable length, 
but the members of the Corporation are clearly of 
opinion that it is a proposition not to be entertained 
by a municipal body. There are various objections to 
it. For instance, it would be taxation without repre- 
sentation. The only taxes at present payable in the 
city of that kind are the police tax and the bridge tax. 
We have indirect representation for the bridge tax — 
namely, our four members of the Port and Docks 
Board. 

400. But the townships have no representation on 
that board, though they are taxed ? — They have not, 
and to them, I think, it should be most obnoxious. 

401. But when the Legislature have sanctioned a 
rate of 2d. for bridge works without allowing the 
townships to be represented on that board, that would 
be no reason why the townships might not pay a fixed 
sum in the pound, as a tax or rate in aid, for the 
keeping up of the streets of Dublin, and providing for 
its proper scavenging and sanitary improvement, and 
also for the fire brigade, and that might be a solution 
of the difficulty. They have no representation at pre- 
sent, you know, of the bridge tax? — That system 
would give rise to endless bickerings. The Corpora- 
tion would have the administration of such a fund, 
and the townships would be eternally alleging it was 
not properly spent. There is no reason why these 
people outside, who are practically citizens in every- 
thing but the name, should not take their part in the 
administration of the city and the expenditure of the 
city rates. 

402. Is it your opinion that the x-epresentation in 
the Corporation would be increased in regard to its 
status by bringing in these outlying districts? — I 
think all classes of citizens should take an interest in 
maintaining a great city like Dublin, and there is no 
doubt there is a gi'eat deal of the wealth and intelli- 
gence of Dublin in the suburbs. 

403. Do you think the Rathmines Commissioners, 
for instance, would be induced to become members of 
the Corpoi'ation? — Certainly. I think you would find 
them anxious to come to look after the money and to 
see how it was spent. 

404. They might be very anxious to look after the 
money so far as they are themselves concerned, but if 
they are to look after the rest of Dublin they might 
not wish to give up their time and attention ? — I 
think you will always find a sufficient number of men 
to come into a municipal body like this to administer 
its affairs. I have now got a return of the valuations 
of Henrietta-street in 1879, 1855, and 1844, which I 
desire to give in evidence. 
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Valuation of Houses in Henrietta-street. 



Directory, 










1841. 


Valuation. 


Valuation. 



No. 1, 

. £13 

No. 1, 

. £20 

No. 1, 


„ 2, 

25 

,, 2, 

35 



3, 

68 

„ 3, 

. 100 



„ 4, 

. 55 

4, 

. 105 


130 

5, 

3S 


. 75 



„ 6, 

30 

„ 6, 

58 



» 7, 

41 

.. 7, 

. 7G 


100 ! 


39 

8, 

72 



„ 9. 

57 

,, 9, 



150 



„ 10, 




King’s 

nns, 500 

King’s Inns, 1,000 



No.ll, 

50 

No. 11, 

GC 


nns, 550 



„ 12, 

60 

No.ll, 


n 13, 

51 

„ 13, 

88 

„ 12, 




14, 

95 

13, 

120 



„ 15, 

52 

„ 14, 




16, 

37 




7 

„ 17, 

28 

>i 16, 




18, 

18 

.. 17, 




.. 19, 

20 

>. 18, 




20, 

7 

n 19, 

£31 10«, 


£1,042 


£2,282 


£2,288 10s. 


The Commissioners tlien adjourned until next morning. 


DUBLIN— SECOND DAY, APRIL 8th, 1879. 


Mr. John Beveridge, Town Clei'k, re-examined. 


405. Chairman. — What are the portions of the map 
that are coloured yellow, are portions of the area that 
the Corporation propose to take in in addition to the 
townships? — Those are portions which the City En- 
gineer recommends should be taken in in addition to 
the townships. The valuation of those portions is 
about £19,000. Then there is this land (pointing to 
the map) which would not be value upon which the 
municipal rates would be levied. 

406. Are those portions largely built upon ? — T am 
not aware. The City Engineer will be able to tell you 
as to that. 

407. Mr. Norwood. — There are one or two questions 
that I now wish to put to you. You were asked by 
my learned friend Mr. Walker yesterday, what advan- 
tages you could offer to the townships for taking them 
in. Is the matter confined to the question of advan- 
tage alone — does not the question of justice enter into 
it also? — Undoubtedly. 

408. Well, I forgot to ask you whether among the 
advantages the unity of collection, and the cheapness 
of the collection of the rates for the whole area by the 
Collector-General’s Department, would not be an ad- 
vantage? — The rates are at present very well col- 
lected I believe in Rathmines. 

409. Do you know the per-centage paid for the 
collection in the different townships ? — I do not. 

410. What is the per-centage for collection within the 
city ? — Two and a half per cent, is supposed to cover 
all the charges, but, as a matter of fact, there are a 
few other charges connected with that department that 
are not included in that. I may mention, however, 
that that portion of the Collector-General’s account 
will have to be subjected to public audit in future. 

411. I believe that department has been admirably 
managed of late ? — Yes. We have taken into consi- 
deration in making our estimates for this year, and 
the estimates for the Grand J ury rate that there will 
be great efficiency, and a large saving to the city, 
owing to the efficiency of that department now. 

412. There was another question put by Mr. Walker 
that seemed to throw some doubt as to whether the 
members of the Corporation represented the citizens. 


Do you think that the same observation would apply 
too to the townships ? Do the representatives on the 
different Boards adequately represent the ratepayers of 
those several townships ? — I do not think that the occu- 
piers of houses in the townships are at all adequately 
represented upon the local Boards. 

413. May I ask you if you know how many repre- 
sentatives of the townships are also representatives of 
the city ? — Yes. Three members of the Council are also 
representatives on the Rathmines Board. Town Coun- 
cillors Sykes, Shakleton, and Hodgson. Four mem- 
bers of the Town Council are also representatives on 
the Board of the Pembroke Township — Councillors Sir 
William Carroll, Callow, Carson, and Moyers. 

414. So that if those gentlemen adequately represent 
their constituents in the township, by crossing the 
bridge of the canal the argument is that they inade- 
quately represent their fellow-citizens who send them 
here. That is unquestionably the argument. What 
do you say to such an argument ? — I think those gen- 
tlemen may be said fairly to represent. 

415. Their fellow-citizens in Dublin and their con- 
stituents in Rathmines ? — Yes. 

416. Do you not think that the abilities those 
gentlemen display on the local boards they also dis- 
play in the City Council Chamber?— I should suppose 
they would give equal services to both. 

417. Have any of those gentlemen voted against 
the proposal for amalgamation, which has been occa- 
sionally, as you have stated, before the Town 
Council ?— Councillor Sykes has voted against it. He 
is the owner of a very large amount of house pro- 
perty in Rathmines, and of course it would make a 
difference to him in the taxation. The general argu- 
ment is that people live in the townships in order to 
escape the taxation which they would have to pay if 
they resided in the city. That argument is utterly 
fallacious, because if there be an equal distribution of 
taxation, it will come rather out of the pocket of the 
house owner than out of the pocket of the occupier. 
Rents in Rathmines cannot be increased ■ they have 
gone to the uttermost, and arc enormously high. They 
are not likely to be increased any further, for people 
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■won’t give any more than they are now paying for 
their houses out there, no matter what advantages 
they offer. Therefore I say that any increase in the 
taxation must come out of the pocket of the house 
owner. 

418. Do you know what the amount of fines and 
carriage licences is in the city ? — I made a calculation 
of that at one time as well as I could, but the police 
accounts — the accounts of the police establishment — 
have not been published for a great many years, and 
there is great dissatisfaction and discontent on that 
head. As well as I could calculate from an old re- 
port, I estimated that they must be worth £-5,000 a 
year, which in every other municipality is brought in 
aid of and to lower the tax for road maintenance. 

4 1 9 . Then, in addition to the contribution of 8d . in the 
pound, of which you gave an account yesterday, as the 
contribution of the city towards the Police Rate, the 
citizens contribute £5,000 a year at least towards 
the support of that force ? — Yes ; in that way they do. 

420. That would represent 2d. in the pound ? — It 
would. 

421. And the townships get equal advantages from 
the police force that the citizens do? — The Town 
Council are not satisfied that the Corporation — that 
the citizens get equal advantages with the townships. 

422. With regard to the advantages, as a matter of 
fact, they do ? — As a matter of fact the townships get 
advantages in the proportion of two to one. 

423. Yes, because they get for 8 d. what costs the 
city at least 10c?.? — Yes; they get a great deal of 
services. 

424. I have looked through the presentments for 
the county at large, and I do not find any account 
of the amount for the registration of voters for the 
outlying portions of the city which are compre- 
hended in the county. Is that so? — I have not 
examined the schedule. I don’t know. 

425. Well, it does not appear here ; so that that 
charge is borne by the city for county purposes ? — 
Possibly the collectors are paid somebhing for it by 
the Pembroke township, but I never saw the Pem- 
broke township accounts. 

426. Then you have never been able to make an 
adequate comparison in relation to this matter, as 
to the cost that is thrown upon the townships and 
the city, by reason of not having seen the township 
accounts?- — We cannot do so until we get the 
accounts. 

427. You have not got them ? — No. 

428. Have you ever seen them published in the 
newspapers ? — I saw, I think, a Ratlimines account 
once published in the newspapers. It was audited by 
Mr. Collett. I subsequently applied to him for a 
copy, or the date of the newspaper in which they were 
published, and he was unable to give me the date of 
the newspaper in which the accounts appeared. 

429. W as it long ago ? — It was about the autumn of 
1876 or 1877. It was two years ago. 

430. There is one question I wish to ask you about the 
gas — as to what you said to the Commissioners, or to 
the relative cost of gas under the contract of the Cor- 
poration, and in the townships. Have you made any 
calculation or comparison with regard to the cost of gas 
within tliecityand within thetownships? — Yes, the Pav- 
ing Committee is also the Lighting Committee. Theques- 
tion of the cost of lighting the public lamps at the lowest 
possible rate has always been one that has been very care- 
fully considered. We entered into a calculation as to 
that some time ago, and we found that the public 
lamps were lit at about £3 4s. per annum, and that 
about £3 7s. 11 d. covered the entire cost of the service, 
including all the salaries and the cost of the main- 
tenance of the lamp posts. It is a little more under 
the present contract, but in entering into the present 
contract the Corporation got for the citizens a reduction 
of 6c?. in the 1,000 feet, which they would not other- 
wise have get, and the Corporation consented to pay 
the additional sum for the lighting of the public lamps 
in order to secure that great general advantage for the 


city, and the result is that the citizens of Dublin have 
been getting their gas at 3c?. a thousand less than the 
people in the townships have to pay. That should be 
considered as one of the advantages that would result 
from the carrying out of the proposed amalgamation — 
the advantage of the benefit of any great contract 
entered into by the Corporation. That would be felt 
by the townships. 

431. Chairman. — Following up that point — are the 
Corporation, having entered into that contract with 
the Gas Company, in a position to give the same benefit 
to an outlying district if brought in? — No, sir. Our 
present contract will expire on the 31st of December 
next, and it is anticipated that we will get even better 
terms than at present. 

432. You have stated that the cost of lighting the 
public lamps in the city is £3 4s. What do they pay 
in Ratlimines ? — I am unable to say, but I got some 
statistics on that point, and we believe that the cost 
in each of the townships is greater than ours per lamp 
per annum. In addition to that the lamps are put 
out sometimes between twelve, and one o’clock at night. 
In the city we have a cheaper supply of gas, and the- 
lamps are kept alight longer. I have gone home to 
Rathgar between half-past one and two o’clock, and 
there has not been a single lamp .lighting along the 
Rathmines-road, and but for the lamp lighting outside 
the door of the establishment of Messrs. Hamilton,. 
Long, and Co., one might consider that he was not in 
a populous neighbourhood at all, as that was the only 
light to guide one between Portobello bridge and the- 
town of Rathmines. 

433. Mr. Norwood. — I think you mentioned yesterday 
that one of the advantages of having a large valuation 
of the extended area would be the better terms upon 
which you could obtain loans for public improve- 
ment? — Undoubtedly. There would be the larger 
security to offer than at present. The limit for borrowing' 
powers, which pressed so hardly on the Corporation 
under the Improvement Bill — the limit under that 
being £100,000 — is now removed under the Public 
Health Act of last session, and we have power with 
the consent of the Local Government Board to borrow 
actually up to £1,200,000. 

434. And there are public improvements which the 
Corporation have been unable to carry out in conse- 
quence of the circumscription of their borrowing 
powers ? — That has been the case hitherto. 

435. That has been so hitherto, and those im- 
provements would be alike important to the townships 
as well as to the city ? — Every civic improvement such 
as the making of a new street is undoubtedly a common 
benefit — a benefit to them as well as to us. There is 
one other item in regard to the expenditure on the gas. 
An application was made to the Paving Committee to 
light the lamps in Merrion-square, and we entered into 
a calculation made on what they had paid the Gas 
Company, and we found that it cost them £5 per lamp 
per annum, and as they are exempted from the Dublin 
Improvement Act, it would be illegal for the Dublin 
Corporation to light the lamps at the public expense, 
the result was that the Commissioners had to put them 
out. They wrote to us pointing out to us the danger that 
would accrue by the lamps being left unlit especially 
at the corner of the square, and the Committee, even 
at the risk of being surcharged the expenditure- 
incurred, put up four lamps and had them lit in 
order to secure the safety of the traffic at the corners 
of the square. 

436. Under the provisions of the Dublin Improve- 
ment Act, there was an extension of the length of 
streets previously under the Paving Commissioners to 
the borough boundary ? — Yes. 

437. And those streets had been, as you graphically 
termed it, in “ no man’s land previously ” ? — Yes. 

438. Those streets were ones in immediate prox- 
imity to the different townships around the city ? 
— Yes, that is so. 

439. And in consequence of their being in disrepair, 
have you seen it stated in the reports of your com- 
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mittee, that the cost of putting them into repair was 
considerable 1 — I have. 

440. That was all borne by the city ? — Yes. 

441. And it was directly for the advantage, of course, 
of the city, as of the townships close by, and to which 
those streets led 1 — Yes ; any improvement between 
the two, would be a benefit to the township as well as 
to the city. 

442. Those townships have got the benefit from that? 
— Yes. 

443. Mr. Cotton. — Does that apply to all the town- 
ships or only some ? — It would only apply to those on 
the south. 

444. Would it apply to Pembroke ? — Yes ; and it 
will now apply to Drumcondra, and be of advantage 
to that place, because it has caused the city to go out 
towards Clonliffe. There is also valuable building 
ground over on that side, just within the city limit, 
and the Corporation tried to acquire it for the purpose 
of erecting abattoirs on it, but their efforts were op- 
posed by persons interested in building operations, and 
the Corporation failed to get it. 

445. Mr. Walker. — Have you made any estimate of 
how much of the £1,200,000 you propose to borrow, 
if you get in the townships, and get a large area, for 
the benefit of the city ; have you ? — If the townships 
were brought in. 

446. Can’t you answer the question. Have you made 
an estimate of how much of the £12,000 for civic 
purposes you intend to borrow, if you get the larger 
security of the townships ? — The £1,200,000 would 
not then exist. It would not.be the figure at all. 
The loans would be proportionate to the gross valua- 
tion. It is not a fixed sum. You could borrow with 
the consent of the Commissioners, on twice the annual 
value of the entire district. If we add to that district, 
you could add the valuation of the added district, and 
you could borrow on twice the valuation of the ex- 
tended district. 

447. Then at that rate you could borrow £2,100,000? 
— Their large debt for sewerage works would have to 
come out of that, and would be considered in reduction 
of any further loan. 

448. Chairman. — You were asked, Mr. Beveridge, 
about the collection of rates in connexion with the 
extended district being easier and cheaper ; what is 
the per-centage of cost thrown on the Dublin rates ? 
— It is 2£ per cent, on the entire, and there is a small 
addition for law costs and other charges, which the 
Corporation contend should be borne in that per-centage 
— in other words, that the 2^ per cent, should cover 
everything. 

449. It costs the citizens 2^ per cent, to have the 
rates collected ? — Yes. 

450. Now, we need not mind what they pay in 
Rathmines or those other places; but, suppose you 
got an increase of the borough such as you seek, do 
you suppose that the Collector-General could collect 
the rates on the increased district as cheaply as on the 
Dublin district? — I think so, undoubtedly; because 
there are no poor residents in the district that would be 
added, and it is the poor residents who live in tene- 
ment houses who cause the great difficulty in getting 
in the rates. The people in Rathmines pay the taxes 
punctually and well, 1 am sure, because they belong 
to the better classes. 

451. Then, in point of fact, you think for that two 
and a half per cent, the rates could be collected on any 
extended district? — "Undoubtedly; and that there 
would be a saving in the end in the Collector-Gene- 
ral’s department, which he would hr due course be 
made to bring to the credit of the joint borough. 

452. You were asked just now as to the fines and 
licences — The hackney-car licences ? Yes. 

453. What becomes of the hackney car licences out 
there — in the Rathmines district ? — It is within the 
Police district, I suppose. 

454. Then, if any man in Rathmines is fined under 
the circumstances to which these fines refer, the Rath- 
mines people pay because their fines go in to the Police 


Commissioners ; and, besides, that portion of the dis- 
trict is not fined so heavily for Corporation things as 
the Dublin people. Still the Rathmines people pay 
their own fines as well as the Dublin people, but they 
are not as large ? — Quite so ; but I am not in a posi- 
tion to form an estimate, because we have not got the 
accounts either of the Police Commissioners or the 
Rathmines or Pembroke Commissioners. 

455. We know that all the prisoners for drunkenness 
from Rathmines or those districts are brought into the 
city, and tried by your city magistrates ? — Yes, that 
place is within the Police district. 

456. And it is the same way in Kingstown, and the 
fines go into the common fund? — Yes, I have no 
doubt they do. 

457. I now desire to ask you a question as to the ex- 
tended borrowing powers you have got. It appears that 
at present the debt of both Rathmines and Pembroke 
is under £100,000 — that is the amount proved — 
whereas in Dublin the debt is much larger. Now, in 
this contemplated union do you contemplate any ex- 
penditure for either Rathmines or Pembroke. Do 
you contemplate doing anything for them except 
bringing in what they have to pay for their sewerage as 
a tax on the city ? — Rathmines and Pembroke town- 
ships possess this great advantage, they are new places, 
and not like an old city, in which great reforms of some 
of the backward portions are necessary — the clearing of 
the unhealthy portions of the city away. I am under 
the impression that there are very few public works of 
any great importance needed in Rathmines to any great 
extent ; but anyexpenditure, such asa loan taken up for 
the benefit of their footways, would be of great utility, 
and that is a work that should not be postponed, and 
would add greatly to the comfort of the rich, wealthy 
residents, and conduce much to their health, because dry 
footways are most beneficial to health, and therefore 
a source of great public benefit. Such a pressing im- 
provement as that should be considered, and it isquite in 
accordance with modern ideas to execute works of that 
kind by loans, and spread over a term of years, and 
not give all the benefit to those who are to come here- 
after, and who would pay nothing for it. 

458. I presume from what you say that it has entered 
into your consideration the roads being made on an 
improving district, and on a district where the drainage 
on them is less than on the roads of the city ; and I 
suppose the roads and streets of the city have deteriora- 
ted faster than those in Rathmines and the other town- 
ships? — Undoubtedly; and the traffic is much greater, 
and the reason of that is, that there is a continual 
cross traffic upon them in Dublin. The great problem 
with the Corporation of Dublin with their present 
means has been, not to keep all the streets as they ought 
to be kept, but to keep the macadamised roads, of 
which there are eighty miles length under their control, 
— to keep those reads safe for traffic at all. 

459. You spoke in the course of your evidence of 
roads that were under the Paving Board formerly, and 
that were now under the control of the Corporation — 
they are roads you particularly alluded to as running 
through “ no man’s land,” and so on. Those roads you 
say cost the Corporation a great deal of money, and 
they were very much for the benefit of the outlying 
district, inasmuch as they could not go into Dublin 
without passing over them. What district was it you 
alluded to ? — I alluded to the whole district of Bally- 
bough, which is now covered with convenient houses 
for the humbler classes. 

460. That is in the Drumcondra district, is it not ? — 
No, it is in the north-eastern portion of the city. It 
cost the Corporation a great deal of money. W e had to 
erect lamps in that district which was utterly neglected. 
We have also laid down several miles of tar paving — 
about £2,000 worth for one year — and the Corporation 
has, within the last two years, expended over £10,000 
on footways made of Dimmer asphalte, which is so 
durable that it will last for a great many years. 

461. Mr. Walker. — Point out, please, Mr. Beve- 
ridge, the roads that are in the city, and that are, you 
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say, useful to Pembroke and Ratbmines — the roads 
that are useful to those districts ? — Well, I can ; for in- 
stance, the road that runs from the South Circular-road. 

462. Can you point out the roads in that particular 
district, •within the city boundary, that can truly be 
said to be of use to Rathmines and Pembroke ? — South 
Richmond-street is the main avenue from the city to 
Rathmines. We have laid a footway on the western 
side of that street of Limmer asplialte, and on the 
eastern side of the street, as an experiment, we have 
laid an improved description of tar pavement, at Is. 6 d. 
a yard. 


463. There are not any of the footways of the 
thoroughfares leading to the Pembroke township that 
have been improved in that way ? — Yes ; the footways 
in Baggot-street have been improved, and are in per- 
fect order until you reach the edge of the Pembroke 
township. 

464. Mr. Heron. — Baggot-street has unquestionably 
been paved 1 — Yes ; the narrow portion of it, where 
the traffic is great, has been paved in the most im- 
proved manner — with Welsh paving sets, “ grouted” 
with tar. That is at a place called Merrion-row. 


Mr. Parke Neville, c.e., examined. 


465. Mr. Heron. — You are, I believe, Mr. Neville, 
City Engineer of Dublin ? — I am. 

466. Have you for a number of years paid attention 
to this subject of the extension of the municipal bound- 
ai-ies? — I have. 

467. When fh'st did it engage your attention? — 
Shortly after I came into office. 

468. And did you report on the subject early? — I 
did. 

469. Would you put in your first report? — I have 
got no copy of it but the one I now have in my hand. 
It was in the year 1853 I first reported on the sub- 
ject. 

470. Now, in 1853 — at that time had the townships 
— had either Pembroke or Rathmines developed at all 
to the proportions which they both now possess ? — At 
that time they were not half the size, or three-quarters. 
There has been a great amount of building done in 
Rathmines and Pembroke within the last twenty-five 
or thirty years. 

471. I find that the valuation of Pembroke in 1853 
■was <£42,212, and it is now— in 1877— £89,830. 
Very well. I will take it that the figures as to Rath- 
mines in 1853 and 1877 exhibit the same difference. 
Well, in 1853 what exactly did you recommend as to 
the extension? — In my report in 1853 I stated on the 
question of extension : — 

_ “ Another matter deserving of consideration in any altera- 
tion to besought in the Dublin Improvement Bill is the very 
limited extent of the area of the present borough. By the 
Improvement Bills passed for Liverpool, Birmingham, &c., 
the area was increased so as to take in the suburban dis- 
tricts, and there is an application at present making that 
Bill to accomplish the same object in Belfast. The princi 
pie is, I submit, perfectly fair, for there can be no doubt 
but that the inhabitants of Upper I.eeson-street, Welling- 
ton-road, Waterloo-road, Upper Baggot-street, Perabroke- 
road, Percy-place, Haddington-road, Ranelagh-road, 
Irislitown, Sandymount, Kanelagh, Eathmines, Clon- 
tarf, &c., all make use of the city, and arc as much 
interested in the city, and in the support of those im- 
provements, and of the maintenance and repair of it as those 
■who actually live within its present boundary. Nineteen- 
twentieths of them have their offices or houses of business 
in the city, and pass to and from them daily, using the streets 
in every respect as much as if they resided within the 
municipal boundary. In Dublin, as in most other cities, 
that part which was formerly the centre of business and the 
residence of the opulent and wealthy, has, after the lapse of 
years, become decayed, and the habitation of the poorest 
and most indigent of the population, while the city has been 
extending rapidly in the eastern and southern directions, 
which are inhabited by the better classes. Now the en- 
tire of the former or old part is included within the muni- 
cipal boundary, while a very considerable proportion of the 
new districts are left outside of it, as above described. This 
is in every respect unfair, and throws an undue weight of 
taxation upon the better or westerly portions of the city. 
The Rathmines district was a few years ago formed into a 
township, and separated from the county, and the Commis- 
sioners have power to levy a rate of two shillings in the 
pound on the poor law valuation, for paving, lighting, 
cleansing, and sewerage purposes, while you have the 
power of levying only two shillings and four pence for the 
same purposes. It is, therefore, evident that this district 
would not be worse off in point of taxation by being an- 
nexed to the city. The other districts mentioned might 
have their taxes slightly increased, but they would get the 
benefit of gas-light, paving, sewerage, &c. In Liverpool, 


Manchester, and other cities, while the entire area within the 
municipal boundary contributes to the general expenses of 
carrying the Improvement Act into operation, the salaries 
of the officers, &c., yet, at the same time, each out-town- 
ship pays only its own expenses with regard to the public 
work annually executed. By adopting this system the tax 
upon the rural districts would be but slightly increased.” 

472. ‘With reference to the Pembroke and Rathmines 
townships their valuations now closely approach 
£100,000 per annum each? — Yes. 

473. As regards the actual expenditure for building 
materials I presume that would represent for each an 

expenditure of between £700,000 and £800,000 ? 

I should say so. 

474. And people don’t expect to get ten percent, for 
the money expended on building ? — Of course there is a 
deduction on the land. 

475. And you would say that £700,000 or £800,000 

in each of the townships would represent the amount 
expended on building interests — about that sum ? — I 
should say so. 

476. Have not the whole of those materials to be 
carried through the streets of Dublin ? — Yes, certainly; 
there is no other way. 

477. My learned friend spoke of theadvantageswhich 
these townships possessed. I presume one of those ad- 
vantages is in not paying any taxation to be devoted 
towards the maintenance of the roads over which the 
building materials were carried? — Yes ; when speak- 
ing of building materials I mean stone, bricks, timber, 
coals, iron, and so on. 

478. I presume the furniture for thehouses has also to 
be carried over the roads of the city out to the town- 
ships ? — Of course that is the case with regard to the 
furniture for the houses ; but in speaking of the build- 
ing materials I should have exempted stone from con- 
sideration in that regard, and bricks, too, come partly 
from the Rathfarnham district. 

479. Mr. Walker. — And don’t they come from the 
canal also? — Yes; a good many come by way of the 
canal. 

480. Mr. Heron. — In reference further to the justice 
of the townships being exempted from taxation, I 
presume you have been living in Dublin all your life, 
and know the city very well 7— Yes. 

481. Do you remember when Dame-street, Gardiner- 
street, Summerhill, Henrietta-street, Grenville-street, 
and a. number of other streets, especially on the north- 
ern side of Dublin, were all inhabited by, and were 
the residences of wealthy people ? — They were chiefly. 

482. As regards Dame-street, have you tried to as- 
certain whether there is any merchant or trader re- 
siding in Dame-street at all ? — I cannot exactly say, 
but I think not, as far as my observation goes. I 
think they all liveinthe country, and keep their business 
houses solely for business purposes. 

483. As regards Summerhill, Dorset-street, and Gar- 
diner-street, are they in a similar manner deserted by 
the old residents ? — Oh, they are deserted altogether 
by the old residents, and are chiefly let in lodging- 
houses, some of them of a very poor class. As to 
Summerhill and Gardiner-street — portions of Gardiner- 
street — I remember those places when they were all 
occupied by the highest professional men, and I have 
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been in the houses there at that time. They are now, 
for a good part, lodging-houses. 

484. You remember those houses when they were 
occupied by the highest professional and mercantile 
men? — I do. 

485. As regards Henrietta-street, I find that the 
valuation of Henrietta-street in 1855 was £2,282, and 
the valuation in 1878 is £1,042. Are you aware, 
without going through other figures, that as regards 
many other of those streets I have named there is a 
similar depreciation in the value of the property going 
on ? — I have no doubt about it. I may mention, in 
relation to Henrietta-street, that I was over a house 
in that street that was once the residence of a noble- 
man — I forget the name of the nobleman just now — 
and I was taken over that house by Mr. Vance, who 
has bought it for a mere trifle, and has turned it into 
a lodging-house. 

486. I have now got the figures with reference to the 
valuation of Rathmines. I find that the valuation of 
Rathmines in 1855 was £30,728, whereas the valuation 
of Rathmines in 1878 is £98,065. — Yes, that is so. 

487. In your opinion, and as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Neville, has the city been, as it were, moving towards 
the east ? — It has ; it has been moving towards the 
south-east. 

488. And the persons who resided in those decaying 
streets that I have mentioned to the north of the city, 
have those persons migrated, so to speak, to the town- 
ships? — To the townships chiefly; a large quantity of 
them has, of course, gone to Kingstown ; but a large 
quantity has gone to the Pembroke and Rathmines 
townships, and other places immediately adjacent to 
the city. The fact is so, as you know. For instance, 
take Lower Mount-street. It is a continuous street to 
Northumberland-road. "When you go to Lower Bag- 
got-street, and simply cross the bridge, the thorough- 
fare is continued just in the same way. I live within 
200 yards of the city boundary, but I am in the Pem- 
broke township. Then in the case of Charlemont-street 
there is no line of demarcation ; it is a continuous 
street. Richmond-street and Camden-street in the 
same way ax-e the main road to Rathmines ; and then 
you come to Harold’s-cross. 

489. What is the present line separating the town- 
ship of Rathmines from the city 1 — -This is quite an 
imaginary one. 

490. The streets joining the city to the township 
are continuous ? — Yes ; they are continuous streets. 

491. Showing that the place was, as it were, part of 
the same city? — Yes ; just in the same way that you 
pass out of the city of London into the Strand — just in 
the same way that you pass out of the city of London 
proper into the metropolitan district. 

492. In order to show that you have been paying 
attention to this subject, when after 1853 did you 
again report on the matter ? — I referred to it in a re- 
port in 1858, and subsequent reports. 

493. And have you been of .opinion, from that time 
down to the present, that for all proper purposes an 
extension of the municipal boundary was required ? — 
I have. 

494. And have you now, for the purposes of this 
inquiry, made a report and prepared maps for the 
use of the Municipal Boundary Commissioners? — I 
have. 

495. In reference to the extension of the municipal 
boundary which you propose, is there any point in 
that ground which you propose to take in more than 
two miles from the old municipal boundary? — No, 
with the exception of just a small bit. The great bulk 
is not. I have marked on the maps with which the 
Commissioners have been supplied an imaginary line 
of two miles all round. With the exception of these 
two little bits (pointing to the large map) every por- 
tion of the districts proposed to be added is within two 
miles of the present city boundary. 

496. Dealing with the north of the city, I believe 
you are in favour of including Clontarf within the mu- 
nicipal district ? — I am. 


497. Why? — I think it should be annexed because 
it j oins the city here (pointing to the map). I think it 
is coterminous to a certain degree, and I think it 
should come into the city, particularly when it is sup- 
plied with water. 

498. Is it supplied with water from the city? — Yes. 

499. And is it also supplied with gas from the city? 
Yes, by the Gas Company. 

500. Is there any reason why it should not be 
included in the city? — My opinion is that it should 
be included, and in my report I suggested so. 

501. From its proximity and for other purposes ? — 
Yes. There are a great many people living along tho 
shore road and about the avenues running off it, and 
they use the city very largely. Of course, Clontarf 
cannot be compared with the big townships, but still, 
in my opinion, it should be brought in. The next town- 
ship to Clontarf is Drumcondra township, which has 
only just been formed. 

502. Both the Drumcondra and the Clontarf town- 
ships are connected by tramways with the city? — They 
are. A tramway, as you are aware, runs along the 
shore road (to which I have alx-eady alluded) through 
Clontarf to Dollymount, and that rendei - s the cost of 
keeping that road very small. 

503. I find on the map, to the west of Drumcondra 
(the portion outside Grangegox-man), one of the por- 
tions coloured yellow, which is not in a township. 
Will you state your reason for suggesting that 
that should be included in the city district ? — Yes ; I 
may mention that I have handed in a return of tho 
exact acreage and the valuation of that portion. There 
is a regular boundaiy of a townland, and we supply a 
large portion of it with water. 

504. Is that built upon? — Yes, lax-gely; and it is 
being built upon now. There is a new avenue opened 
up there, and some buildings have been put up by the 
late Alderman O’Rourke and others. 

505. It would be a convenient thing to put that 
piece into the adjacent ward ? — I think so. I would put 
it into the A rran-quay Wax'd. 

506. Do you know the valuation of that bit? — I 
have ah-eady giveix it in a return to the Commis- 
sioixers. 

507. The next yellow bit is the portion near Dol- 
phixx’s-barn. Why do you suggest that that should be 
included ? — This, for the mere purpose of a scientific 
frontiei', that I would suggest that that should be 
included. It would very conveniently go into one of the 
adjacent wards. 

508. And tlxero would be xxo difficulty in throwing 
that bit into one of the adjacent wards ? — No. 

509. We tlieix come to Rathmines. — We then come 
to this piece of Rathmines called Terenure, which is a 
valuable portion of the district, and is largely built over. 

510. Do you propose to throw that into Rath- 
mines ? — I have not coixsidered that question. 

511. Chairman. — The peice you ax-e now referring 
to is what you have marked on the map as Round- 
town? — Yes; the piece called Roundtown and Ter &- 
nure. 

512. Is not that, Mr. Neville, a portion of the dis- 
tinct that they went in for in the Rathfamham and 
Terenure Township Bill in Pax-liament the other day ? 
— Yes, it is. 

513. Mr. Heron.— On the far side of Pembroke 
there is another piece — an extensive piece — coloured 
yellow? — Yes ; that is a place called Milltown. This 
district here (pointing to the map) I suggested should 
be taken in because it is covered with buildings, and 
we supply a quantity of water there. 

514. I presume that that is the very bit of value in 
the whole of the £19,000 ; that is more than half the 
value, I should say. — -I have not got the figures be- 
fore me, but I should say it is. 

515. It is more than half the value. — I should say 
it is. 

516. Why then do you consider that that piece 
should be put in ; is it by reason of its being covered 
with buildings? — Partly because it is covered with 


Dublin. 
April 8, 1879. 

Mr. Parke 
Neville, c.e. 
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Dublin. buildings, and partly because it makes a more regular 
April 8, 1879. scientific boundary. "We have our water mains there 
Mr. Parke too. Our great mains through the country go through 
Neville, c.e. that district, and we have mains leading in different 
directions in that place. 

517. Do you consider that the boundary should be 
by defined roads, and not running through fields ? — 
These boundaries (pointing to the map) are all marked 
with a yellow line — bounded by Foster-avenue on 
the one side, down to Dundrum-road on the other. 

518. In reference to the maintenance of roads 
through the city of Dublin, is that done under your 
superintendence at present !— I am Chief Engineer; but 
it is done chiefly now under the Deputy Surveyor. 

519. But you are the Chief Engineer! — Yes. 

520. At present, as I am informed by the evidence, 
there are about eighty miles of macadamised roads? — 1 
don’t think that is the extent of them. 

521. Are there not so many miles of macadamised 
roads as eighty ? — Not so many. 

522. How many miles of macadamised roads are 
there under the city control? — Between seventy-five 
and eighty miles of roads altogether, I should think, 
but I can make out an exact return of the quantity, 
if the Commissioners wish it. 

523. Are you of opinion, with regard to the main 
thoroughfares of the city, that these roads should be 
paved in place of being macadamised ? — I certainly am 
in favour of paving all roads and streets where there 
is very much heavy traffic, but I would not pave such 
a place as Mountjoy-square, for instance, but where 
heavy traffic is I would pave those thoroughfares. 

524. At present are there funds to keep the roads 
of the city in proper condition? — There are not. 

525. What is the deficiency, and in what respect? — 
The deficiency is in the improvement rate. The 
amount got from that rate is not sufficient to keep the 
■city clean, and the scavenging is defective from want 
of money, and is becoming worse, and is more ap- 
parent every day on account of the difficulty there is 
in procuring depots for getting rid of the stuff. In 
former times, as in the cases of all other cities, there 
was waste ground and hollows convenient which could 
be made use of for depositing the city refuse ; and the 
fact is that for the want of those depots we are bunged 
up. I have only just returned from England, and was 
in Manchester on Friday, and I found that the same 
thing exists there. They are now bunged up for the 
want of similar depfits. 

526. What would be necessary to be done in re- 
ference to these depots? — There are two ways of 
dealing with the question of depositing the refuse — 
either by carrying the refuse out to the strand, there 
by the tramway (pointing to the map) — but the way 
I think it will have to be done will be, probably, to 
bring it out by hoppers — by barges, and towing it out 
there (pointing to the map) and dropping it into the 

527. As regards . the traffic of the city, the residents 
of the townships, of course, as we know, use the city 
largely ? — Yes. 

528. As regards the townships as distinguished 
from the business or through passenger traffic — as 
regards the carriage of goods to the townships, does 
not a ton of goods carried to either Pembroke or Rath- 
mines cost more than a ton of goods carried from the 
quay to, say M'Birncy’s, or any other place in the 
city ? — Certainly. 

529. And at present there is nothing contributed by 
the townships for the maintenance of the roads ? — 
Nothing. 

530. Have you made a calculation as to the expense 
of keeping the roads and scavenging the roads in 
proper condition ? How much more would you require 
at this moment to do it decently ? — Well, for scaveng- 
ing the city, I think it would require at least £5,000 a 
year more. 

531. What do you consider is necessary to be got 
in the way of improved machinery. Should there be 


steam rollers? — That is for macadamised roads, I 
think there should be a steam roller ; I recommended 
that years ago. 

532. What other improvements are there that are 
necessary, and that you cannot get for want of 
money? — I think the great improvement that is 
wanted is paving. I think that is the real economy in 
all streets, with the exception of the purely private 

533. Tinder your superintendence are you aware 
that sums have been spent recently on the perma- 
nent improvement of streets? — There was a loan of 
£50,000 got, and I think that is almost exhausted. 

534. What was the £50,000 for? — Paving only. 
Then there was a large sum of money spent — the 
whole of the north and south quays that lie to the 
east of Carlisle-bridge, and in the vicinity of the 
Custom House, were paved by presentment, and that 
cost a sum of £12,621. 

535. How much was spent on footways? — A large 
sum of money. 

536. About £90,000, was it not? — I think not. 

537. How much has been spent on footways? — 
£19,300 on asphalte footpaths. 

538. Do you know the amount of the cost of the 
new Cattle Market ? — Yes ; I built the Cattle Market. 
The total cost was between £23,000 and £24,000. 

539. As regards the pavements, are they permanent 
improvements ? — They are. 

540. That is the paving of roadways? — Yes; in 
1856 and 1857, I recommended the Corporation to 
adopt the paving of the leading streets — such as 
Grafton-street, Dame-street, Nassau-street — and a laige 
number were paved on the Liverpool system. We 
brought over Liverpool workmen, as set paving was 
not known here then. Those sets are down in Dame- 
street, and the paving there has never been stirred, 
except for repairs, for twenty-two years. We took up 
the stones in George’s-street — for that street was also 
paved at the same time — recently, when the tramway- 
line was being put down there. 

541. But as to Dame-street, is it in a good con- 
dition? — Yes; well it wants to be taken up, and the 
stones turned, and the joints closed up. But I was 
saying that in George’s-street the stones had to be 
taken up for the purpose of laying the tramway that 
now rims to Clonskeagli. Well, the Corporation ar- 
ranged with the tramway company to take up the 
whole street and repave it ; consequently, the old 
stones which had been down for twenty-two years 
were all taken up, and I was surprised to see the preser- 
vation they were in after the service they had done. 
If those stones laid at that time were taken up and 
turned, they would be worth twenty-five years more 
use, and that would make about fifty years as the life 
of those stones. 

542. As regards the Cattle Market, you built that 
for £23,000 ? — The original contract was for £17,000 
or £18,000, but several additions have been made 
since that to meet the wants of the market, and it 
stands now at about £23,000 or £24,000, I think. 

543. Are there any slaughter-houses in the town- 
ships ? — Do you mean abattoirs or slaughter-houses? 

544. Yes. — I should say not. 

545. Are there any licensed slaughter-houses in 
the townships ?— I don’t know of my own knowledge. 

546. There are no public abattoirs at present any- 
where ? — No. 

547. Do you consider as regards the health of the 
city that the private slaughter-houses should be put 
an end to? — Certainly; there is no doubt at all 
about that. I reported on the subject and drew plans. 

548. Is there any doubt about that? — Not the 
slightest. 

549. Have plans for a public abattoir ever been 
prepared ? — Y es ; I drew plans for a public abattoir and 
made estimates, after making inquiries as to the system 
adopted in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other places, and 
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also in Paris. That was ten or twelve years ago, and 
I have been just inquiring again into the matter. 

550. Is that a matter essential to the health of- the 

city ? — Certainly. I think nothing can be more 

abominable than the present system of slaughter- 
houses. 

551. As regards the townships — they of course get 
their meat from the city? — I don’t know exactly 
whether they get it altogether or not. 

552. I want to know have they any licensed 
slaughter-houses or not in the townships? — I know 
there are slaughter-houses at the rear of butchers on 
the Pembroke-road and in Upper Baggot-street, but 
whether they are licensed or not I cannot say. 

553. Have you paid attention to the recent changes 
in the mode of taxation in some of the towns of 
England — for example, Manchester ? — Yes ; I found 
in Manchester that there are five townships around 
Manchester, and that those were all kept separate up 
to 1875. 

554. Give the names of those five townships in 
order that we may trace them ? — There were five town- 
ships around Manchester — not including Salford. 

555. Chairman. — T here were or are ? — They are 
called townships — Cheethamis one, and then there is 
Beswick, Hardwick, Hulme,and Chorlton-on-Medlock. 

556. Mv. Heron. — Up to 1875 had each of those 
townships struck its own x-ate? — It had. 

557. And was there a separate rate for the city of 
Manchester ? — There was. 

558. Since that time have those six rates been con- 
solidated ? — Yes. Here in my hand are the accounts of 
the Manchester City Treasurer for 1877 and 1878, 
and in them you will find no mention of those indi- 
vidual townships, and up to 1875 they were all kept 
separate. 

559. Since that time there has been one rate for the 
whole ? — Yes. 

560. Chairman. — H ave you inquired how that 
change was made ? — I cannot tell whether it was by 
Act of Parliament or otherwise ; I think it was by 
Act of Parliament, but I am not certain. It is, 
however, right to mention that these townships always 
had some connexion with the city — something like an 
electoral division of a union, and they paid some of 
the mayor’s salary and also of the town clerk’s 
salary, &c., &c. 

561. But each had its own council? — Each had 
its own council and struck its own rate until the year 
I have named. 

562. Mr. Ileron Are you aware that there has 

been an extension of the municipal boundary of 
Liveipool ? — I am aware that there has been an 
extension of the boundaries of Liverpool. In fact 
I think there has been an extension of the boundaries 
of Glasgow and in 

563. And in a good many other places? — Yes ; a 
good many other places. 

564. Since 1875 have they been carrying on great 
improvements in Manchester? — They are always im- 
proving there. 

565. They have very good roads there? — Yes; the 
city of Manchester is entirely paved. 

566. Are there any funds at present to enable you 
to have public abattoirs for the city of Dublin? — No, 
unless the money was borrowed under the new Public 
Health Act. It must be borrowed. 

567. Is it your opinion that these townships should 
contribute by taxation to all these improvements of the 
city ? — 1 think tlie.y ought to be brought into the city 
boundary ; and that they should contribute towards 
them. 

568. Of course it is a great advantage to them to 
be having improvements without having to contribute 
any taxation ? — Yes. 

569. Have you made any .comparison as to the 

amount of taxation at present on the townships, and 
the amount on the city ? 

Chairman. — P ardon me, Mr. Heron, it would 


be very important with regard to these Manchester ac- 
counts to ascertain about this item. I just opened one 
of the pages casually, and I see there is put down “ By 
contribution to City Fund in aid of the city rates.” 
It would be very important to ascertain whether that 
item applies to one of these outlying districts. 

Mr. Heron. — What is the amount ? 

Chairman. — £25,000. What it goes to I can- 
not say. It would be very well if some one con- 
nected with the Corporation would look into these ac- 
counts, and give us some idea how the amalgamation 
has taken place, or how the rates are settled or divided. 

Mr. Norwood. — That shall be done. 

Examination resumed. 

570. Mr Heron. — Besides abattoirs, is there any 
other great public work required, in your opinion ? Is 
there anything else that should be done for a city like 
Dublin? — We want a general market, but that is 
going to be supplied by a public company. 

571. Was it your opinion that the Corporation 
should have the supply of the gas of the city ? — That 
was and is my opinion. Were it the case, I am quite 
certain that the citizens would be supplied with gas 
very much cheaper and better. 

572. Do the Corporation supply the gas in Belfast? 
— They do, I think. 

573. Do they supply it in Liverpool? — I know 
they do there. 

574. And in Glasgow ? — Yes. 

575. And in Manchester ? — Yes ; the Corporation 
have supplied it in Manchester for many years. They 
spent about £400,000, the profit of the gas works, 
towards the construction of the new waterworks there ; 
but it was subsequently found that they had not 
legally the power so to apply the money, and they 
were obliged to go to Parliament to get an indemnity 
on the ground of the mal-appropiiation of those 
funds. 

576. As regards the supply of gas in all those great 
cities by the Corporations of them, has it not been a 
perfect financial success.? — It always has been, and 
I have heard, and I believe, it would be so here. 

577. And an ease to the taxation of the town? — 
Yes, certainly. 

578. I mean that the profit of supplying the gas 
has gone in ease of the public taxation of the town or 
city ? — Well, I should say that the way the supplying 
of gas by the Corporation would benefit the city would 
be in the way of reducing the price of gas to the ra te- 
payers and the cost of public lighting. I may mention 
that public baths and wash-houses aro wanted very 
much in this city. 

579. Mr. Heron. — Is there any extension of build- 
ings required, in your opinion, for the Fire Brigade ? — 
Yes, there is. 

580. There should be two stations ? — Yes ; besides 
the present Fire Brigade station is a very inconvenient 
place. It is neither healthy nor wholesome ; and 
where Captain Ingram resides and those men on the 
lookout are by no means desirable places. There 
should, in my opinion, be new stations built. The 
present principal station is at the old Assembly House 
in William-street. 

581. There should be two stations built? — Yes; 
there should be one at the south side with a suitable 
residence for Captain Ingram, and with accommoda- 
tion for the proper ajipliances. There should be a 
station on the north side with similar conveniencies 
and appliances, and with suitable accommodation for 
one of the officers and ten or twelve men. 

582. And with proper telegraphic communication 
between the two stations? — Yes. 

583. And would you have the townships under one 
management as regards the Fire Brigade ? — Certainly. 

584. Do you think that essential to the safety of 
life and property ? — I do. I have no doubt that the 
fire brigade system, if these townships were brought 
in, would be extended all round, and then that there 
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Neville, c.e. Chairman. — I observe that they have some sort 

of tire brigade establishment at Rathmines. 

585. Mr. Heron (to witness). — Do you know anything 
about the Fire Brigade at Rathmines? — It is only a 
nominal one, I believe. There was a fire at the distil- 
lery at Harold’s-eross-bridge a couple of years ago, and 
the water was not available until the Dublin Fire Bri- 
gade went out there. They could not get the water 
up to the top of the building. I believe they could 
not fight with the fire at all. Captain Ingram can, 
however, tell you about that. 

586. I find that “ Labour at fire, £9 7s. Gel.,” was 
paid by the “ National ” and “ Royal ” Fire Insurance 
Companies ? — They paid nothing to the Corporation. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Walker, Q.c. 

587. I suppose, Mr. Neville, you use a very large 
quantity of stones for the streets of Dublin? — Yes. 

588. Where do you get them ? — The best quality of 
them are got from the neighbourhood of Bohernabreena 
— seven or eight miles from Dublin on the Tallaghtside. 

589. The traffic of the carriage of those stones comes 
in through Rathmines ? — It does. 

590. And a great quantity of bricks is brought in 
by the canal ?■ — The Tullamore bricks come in by 
the canal, and also the Athy bricks. The county 
Dublin bricks are brought by cart from the Rath- 
farnham district, and there is a large quantity of 
English bricks used, which must come up from the 
quay through the city to the townships. 

591. When was it you borrowed the sum of £50,000 ? 
— It was about two years ago, I should think. 

592. You say you would require about £5,000 a 
year more in order to do the scavenging of the city pro- 
perly ? — I am speaking roughly, but I should think so. 

593. In point of fact, have the Corporation made 
any estimate as to w'hat they are going to do with any 
sum of money they may get from the townships — have 
they formed any plan ? — I made an estimate that we 
would require to pave the streets most wanting it. 

594. Have you formed any plan as to the distribu- 
tion of the sum as regards the townships '? — I don’t 
understand you. 

595. You say you would require a large sum ? — • 
Yes. 

596. Have you formed any plan as to how much of 
that would be levied on the townships, or how much 
of it would be levied on the city ? — I have formed no 
plan of that kind. 

597. You say there are certain civic works which 
are necessary, and you have mentioned the sum of 
£5,0u0. May I ask what are the civic works you re- 
fer to ? — Abattoirs were one of them. 

598. Public abattoirs? — Yes. 

599. That was one of the objects of the Bill of 1877 
— the Improvement Bill ? — It was. 

60.0. And that Bill was thrown out ? — It was not 
thrown out. It fell through on standing orders, and 
that is a different thing altogether. 

601. However, you didn’t get it. As regards the 
general market, of course you are aware that there is 
a company formed within the city for the purpose of 
providing a general market?— I am aware of that. 

602. And that company carried their bill in spite 
of the opposition of the Corporation? — I don’t think 
the Corporation opposed it. They appeared to get cer- 
tain clauses inserted in the Bill to protect their rights 
as clerks of the markets, and also to protect their 
licensing powers. 

603. As regards the gas, the Corporation promoted 
a Bill for that purpose and failed ?— They did. 

604. And as regards the baths and wash-houses that 
was part of the Bill of 1877 also?— It was. 

605. Have you made any inquiry as regards those 
townships that surround Manchester as to what were 
the circumstances under which they were annexed, or 


whether they were annexed at all? — They were an- 
nexed, but they had rating powers ; they formed little 
circles of their own, each circle contributing to the centre. 

606. The map that you have produced here of Man- 
chester is merely a tourists’ map? — Yes, merely a shil- 
ling map. 

607. Who is the Town Clerk there ? — Sir Joseph 
Herron. 

608. Have you been in communication with him? 
— Not recently, but I have been. I have been in 
communication with the City Treasurer of Manchester, 
and he gave me those books of their city accounts, and 
called my attention to the fact that up to 1875 there 
were separate rating powers for each of the townships. 

609. Chairman. — And what has been the case 
since that year ? — Since that time the Corporation 
make the rate a uniform rate for the whole. Formerly 
Cheetham could levy 6 d., Beswick 8 d., Hardwick 9c/., 
and so on. Now the central authority makes it Is. or 
8d. over the entire. 

610. I understood you to say that now they have 
power still to strike their own rate, but with a contri- 
bution to the centre authority? — That was the old 
system, I think. 

611. And now that they are amalgamated the centre 
strikes a rate of 6 d. or Is., and strikes the same rate 
over the extended area ? — It strikes the same rate over 
the whole. One shilling, 8c/., or 10c/., or whatever it 
is, it is extended over Manchester proper and the five 
townships I have named. I will ascertain for you by 
return of post the exact information you require. 

612. We would also be glad to know what was done 
in that case with regard to the debts — how the debts 
were arranged ? — That shall be ascertained for you. 

613. Could you give me an idea of the extent of the 
roads in Rathmines and Ratligar that are under the 
care of the Town Commissioners ? — I think you would 
get that better from the Town Commissioners them- 
selves ; but I did get a rough approximation. I make, 
in round figures, twenty-two miles to be the extent of 
the roads in Rathmines. 

614. I see in this account for the year ending the 
15th of June, 1878, that the entire put down as sani- 
taiy expenditure — it is in five items — the amount put 
down is £287 8s. 5c/. That is, as I have said, made up 
of five items. Certainly their sewerage works are very 
little. The items are : — 

“ Salaries, £77 10s. ; sewerage, £45 7s.; Public Works 
Loan Commissioners (interest on loan), £108 13s. 4 d . ; R. 
Hassard, c.e., inspection and report on water supply, 
£52 10s. ; incidental expenses and printing, £3 8s. Id. — 
£287 8s. 5c/." 

So that the entire paid for sewerage works, that 
year charged, is £45 7s. 

615. Suppose this district is extended,' as is sought, 
would there be a saving to the townships themselves in 
the engineering department — that is, if they were 
brought into the parent city ? — I think there would. 
I look upon the tramway now, with regard to Rath- 
mines especially, as a very important element in the 
consideration of the question. The great leading 
roads on which the heavy traffic was borne have now a 
double line of tramway, the effect of which is that it 
relieves that township of the great bulk of the repair- 
ing. I may mention, as a matter of fact, that Mr. 
Stokes, the late chairman of the Rathmines Commis- 
sioners, told me himself that if it was not for the tram- 
ways they would have been obliged to shut up, or they 
would have been obliged to go in for additional 
rating powers. 

616. With regard to the water-pipes in all these 
townships, where did they bring them from — were they 
carried through the streets of Dublin, or how were they 
brought to them ? — I think they were landed on the 
quays. It would be nearer to cart it from them than 
from Kingstown. 

617. I find in the Rathmines accounts an item, 
“ coals for engine and cost of gas for engine ” ? — They 
have a pumping engine in Rathmines. That is the ex- 
planation of that item. 
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618. The coals for engine and gas cost .£258 12s. 2d. 
That comes under the head of waterworks. Then, of 
course, that coal must have all been carted through the 
streets of Dublin ? — Of course it must. 

619. Was there ever any calculation made as to the 
amount of coal that has been carted year by year 
to these different townships through the streets of 
Dublin 1 ? — I don’t know. 

620. As compared with that carted to the inhabi- 
tants of the city alone — could that be ascertained ? — 
I am afraid that could not be ascertained. 

621. Mr Heron. — How much would be the average 
of a house ? 

Mr. Neville . — That could never be ascertained unless 
by an approximation. 

622. Chairman. — I don’t think that it is altogether 
impossible. We could get, I should think, an approxima- 
tion of the amount of coal used in each house. It is 
one of the principal things that wears out the streets 
— the carriage of coal ? — Yes ; and they have got 
light drays now to carry the coal on, and you will see 
the drivers of those drays, whenever they get the 
slightest chance, running at the rate of five miles an 
hour, and the greater the speed at which vehicles pass 
over a road the greater the wear. 

623. Of course the carriage of corn from the quays 
to the breweries and distilleries, and all that sort of 
thing, is a very important source of wear on the 
streets? — Yes; but the breweries and distilleries are 
chiefly within the city boundary as at present de- 
fined. 

624. But then the Greenmount Distillery is just 
outside that boundary ? — Yes, it is just outside the 
boundar}'. 

625. Then there is the Cliapelizod distillery? — Yes, 
the Chapelizod distillery does a great deal of mischief. 
In connexion •with that distillery there is a long cartage 
through the city and along the Oonyngham-road, and 
that entails a very serious loss to the city. 

626. Did you ever go into a calculation as regards 
this ? Suppose the Rathmines township was not there, 
would the funds you now have at your disposal be 
sufficient to keep up the roads and the sanitary matters 
of the city ? Have you made any calculation of the 
amount of wear and tear that is put on your streets by 
their being used so largely as they are by these sub- 
urban districts, as contradistinguished from the wear 
and tear of your own people in the city proper ? — I 
have not. 

627. Would you make the calculation at one-half? 
Now you suggest taking in the townships ; do you 
think they make as much use of the streets of Dublin 
in the way of cartage and driving over them in every 
way — do they make as much use of the streets as the 
people of the city? — I should say, making a very 
hazardous guess, it would be about one-half — at least 
that, because if you take the population and the num- 
ber of houses, I think altogether there are about 
24,000 houses in Dublin. 

628. If you take it that way it would ; but it might 
not be fair. Recollect the people living in this dis- 
trict have to cart from the extremity of their side 
(pointing to map), and they would cart less than a 
man who got a ton of coals to Westmoreland-street? 
— It would require, in order to arrive at anything like 
a correct idea, a series of long observations, but I do 
not think you would be very far astray in, at all events, 
saying one-half. There is, however, no definite data. 

I mean that the streets of Dublin would cost fifty per 
cent, less if the townships were not there, but if the 
annexation is granted the cost would be still very 
large over the extended district, because the macadam- 
ised streets, in my opinion, suffer most. 

629. Your view, then, with regard to the £50,000 
you have borrowed for paving is that an expenditure 
of one-half of that becomes a necessity by the use of 
your former macadamised streets by the people who 
reside in the townships ? — As I said before, that is the 
case as far as can be approximated. In any case their 
traffic on the city streets must be very considerable. 


630. Would the cost of looking after the townships 
and of repairing the roads, &c. — would that be likely 
to be increased or lessened by the proposed extension ? 
— Of which roads ? 

631. Of the roads through the townships, if added to 
Dublin ? — I should say that most of the townships. It 
does not so much apply to Pembroke ; but the other 
townships have certainly been relieved to a most extra- 
ordinary extent by the tramways, and the roads that 
now remain are private roads, that require a very small 
amount of money to keep them up, and to maintain 
them, because they are used merely for the traffic of 
the houses of the people who live in them. 

632. Don’t the streets of Dublin proper also get a 
great benefit from the tramways ? — They have got a 
very large amount of benefit. 

633. Then the benefit they get from the tramways,. 
— these people outside — the benefits they get arc that, 
they are brought into the city by the tramways, and 
they are able to use the streets of the city, and so on ? 
— Of course they are. 

634. You were asked about using the roads of the 
township for the carriage of the stone to the city. Is 
the traffic on their roads anything equal to that which 
is carried on over your roads in the city ? — I should 
think not anything like it. 1 1,052 was the number of 
tons of green stone drawn from the district to which I 
have already referred, in 1877. That is the last return. 
I have got. 

635. Mr. Cotton. — That all goes through Rath- 
mines? — That comes from Terenure now chiefly along 
the tramway line, and some comes to town . along the 
Harold’s-cross-road, which has now a tramway line too, 
so that, as a matter of fact, all that stone, as far as the 
Rathmines township is concerned, is carried along the 
tramway road. 

636. Mr. Walker. — Does that include the building- 
stone? — No; that is only the macadam from Bohcr- 
nabreena. 

637. Chairman. — You spoke of tho extension of 
the boundaries at Liverpool. Did you make any 
inquiry about them as to the taking in of the town- 
ships? — I know, as a matter of fact, that they have 
been taken in, but I cannot give you any further infor- 
mation than that there have been some taken in for 
such a long time. They were going for some further 
extension, I was told, this present session. I don’t 
know, however, whether they carried it or not. 

638. You gave me an account of the cost of the 
repairing, and I understood you to say that about one- 
half of the present cost was put on you ? — Yes, but I 
gave that answer reservedly. I should say from one- 
third to one-half. 

639. Would you say that the scavenging was in the 
same proportion? — I would desire to read, in regard to 
the scavenging, an extract from a report which I made 
up. to December of last year. In that report I state : — 

“That the scavenging of the city is not efficient there 
can be no doubt, and it is equally certain that the present 
state of things cannot be remedied without a much larger 
expenditure than can be at present allocated to it, and [ beg 
to refer to my Report, dated May 21st, 1877, annexed, and 
which goes fully into the question, and gives the cost of 
this work in Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
and other cities. I also gave evidence on ohis question in 
Slay, 1876, before the special Parliamentary Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Local Government and Taxation 
of Towns in Ireland when I gave the following calculations, 
based on facts : — ‘ During the last six years of the late 
Paving Board those Commissioners expended about £1 1,000 
per annum upon the scavenging and watering of a length of 
streets of about 88 miles in their charge. The Corporation 
during the three years endiug 1875 have expended an 
average of £15,715. This sum is £4,700 per annum in 
excess of that of the above Board, but when it is considered 
in relation to the enormous increase which has taken place 
between the two periods in labour and materials, it is really 
£3,500 less, and if to this is estimated an increased length 
of streets, to be swept and watered by the Corporation, of 
1 10 as compared with 88, it is really about £8,350 less, as 
if we take the increase of labour and horse hire at 75 per 
cent, (which is under the mark), we have 100 : 75 : : 1 1,000. 


Dubiin. 
April 8 , 1879 . 
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£1 9,250 is the sum that ought to have been expended with- 
out taking into consideration the increased length of streets 
in chai'ge of the Corporation, and supposing this was taken 
into account, and that it required the same cost as the other 
portions, the expenditure should be £24,000 per annum.’ 
The Corporation and the Committee do their best, but they 
have not the funds to carry out the works they are charged 
with.” 

1 shall be happy to furnish you with a copy of that 
Report. It was printed in answer to an article in the 
Times newspaper. Therefore, you see I am entirely 
under the mark when I say £8,000 or £9,000 more 
would be required annually. 

640. You said that one of the advantages of an- 
nexation would be the abolition of these pi-ivate 
slaughter-houses and the erection of one abattoir; 
can you tell me, in Manchester does one abattoir 
suffice for the five townships you have mentioned, and 
Salford, or have they one in each district 1 — In Man- 
chester they have one slaughter-house belonging to 
the Corporation, which is chiefly for what is called 
the wholesale trade, and there are private slaughter- 
houses. The slaughter-house devoted to the whole- 
sale trade is for butchers who are in a comparatively 
small way of trade, and who do not keep slaughter- 
houses, and they go into that public slaughter-house 
and buy a carcase or half a car-case, and that sort of 
thing. That is the way in which the public slaughter- 
house is used in Manchester. 

641. What would be your proposal, or the pro- 
posal of the Corporation, supposing that the townships 
or any portion of them were brought into the Dublin 
Municipal areal Would your proposition be that 
there should be one abattoir for the entire extended 
area 1 — If the townships are brought in I think there 
should bo more than one abattoir — probably one be- 
tween Rathmines and Pembroke, and another on the 
the north side. In Edinburgh there is only one for 
the whole city. 

642. Your idea would be to have one between 
Rathmines and Pembroke, and only one for the city ? 
— There might be, probably, more. In Glasgow there 
arc three. In both Glasgow and Edinburgh there are 
no cattle allowed to be slaughtered anywhere else and 
there is a penalty attached to slaughtering cattle’ out- 
side these public slaughter-houses, and that is, in my 
opinion, the only proper and true system. 

643. By the accounts of the Corporation for either 
this year or last year the sewer rate is only 2d., 
whereas it had been for the three preceding years 
4 d. How is it that the sewer rate this year is so 
much less? - Formerly the sewerage was executed out 
of the sewer rate, that is, there was no money borrowed. 
There was, generally speaking, £3,000 or £4,000 
each year — something over £4,000 each year, which 
was spent upon new sewers, and the repairin'* of 
old ones. That has been carried on up to last year. 
Then the Corporation decided on borrowing £35,000 
to finish off all the sewers at once, so that instead of 
spending £4,000 on works they had only to pay the in- 
terest on £35,000, and that reduced the rate in that way. 


644. Mr. Cotton. — That was a rate of only 2d. for 
repairs ? — Yes ; for repairs and maintenance. 

645. And will it continue at 2d. ? — Yes; it will 
continue at that, to pay the interest on the £35,000, 
and then there are the repairs and the maintenance. 

646. Chairman. — That will be about £4,600 ? 

Yes, about £4,000. 

647. Mr. Cotton. — What was the principle that 
guided the framers of the Metropolitan Police Boun- 
dary ? — I have no idea ; it is a very strange boundary ; 
it goes across fields. 

648. It goes through Crumlin and goes through an 
agricultural district ? — I had a great deal of trouble to 
get it. I gOL it from the Commissioners of Police. 

649. Was it ever proposed to be altered? — I never 
heard. 

Dr. Norwood. — It was originally made under the 
1st and 2nd of the Queen, and then it was altered 
subsequently. In 1850, when under the provisions of 
the 1st and 2nd of the Queen, which regulated the 
police district of the Dublin Metropolis which gave 
power to the Lord Lieutenant by Order in Council to 
subdivide or redivide the district, and it was under 
that Act of Parliament it was that this Order, which I 
laid before the Commissioners, was got, and you will 
see how irregular the boundary is. 

[Document handed in. Appendix Ho. 5.] 

650. Mr. Heron. — Is Dublin practically built 
upon to the full extent of the present municipal 
boundary? — Practically I may say it is. There has 
been, however, a class of small houses built lately 
which has filled up a good deal of the vacant building 
ground. Such places I refer to as what is called 
Home Rule-terrace, and other such places built in the 
vicinity of the Mater Misericordise Hospital, and other 
places again along the South Circular-road, and also 
Mr. Stokes built over site of old Portobello Gardens. 
The class of buildings now built — those to which I have 
referred — are much inferior and of a small class, and 
are generally occupied by people who formerly lived in 
lodgings, or by the better class of tradespeople. 

651. You know, of course, the main roads running 
out to the Pembroke and Rathmines townships and 
to Harold’ s-cross ? — Yes, I do. 

652. Has there been recently, as regards the bor- 
rowing of the money already spoken of, a considerable 
expenditure on the main arteries leading out to the 
townships ?— Do you mean within the city ? 

653. Yes. — Yes. The tramways have paved, as 

I have said before, all up Richmond-street and up 
Harokl’s-cross, and up Charlemont-street and over 
Baggot-street. I suppose that is what you refer to. 

654. Chairman. — But they only pave half way 
across ? — Eighteen feet of the way. 

655. And you have to do the rest? — Yes. It is 
intended to pave all those streets. 

656. Are all those streets to be paved with the 
money you borrowed ?— There is an application to 
Parliament for £100,000, and there is an estimate 
that £250,000 will be wanted. 


Mr. Thomas 
O’Donnell. 


Mr. Thomas O’Donnell examined. 


657. Dr. Norwood. — You fill the office of City 
Accountant ? — Yes. 

658. And have done so for some years ? — For ei»ht 
years. 

659. Will you produce the accounts of the city 

we had better take the last year, 1877-1878, of which 

the Commissioners have got a copy in their hands ? 

Yes. 

660. Take those accounts, and state to the Commis- 
sioners what is the total debt chargeable upon the city 
for all purposes? — The total, as set forth here in the 
account, is £866,854 13s. 10c?. 

661. I see you have divided this in the account 
into “ City Estate Liabilities,” “ Improvement Fund 
Liabilities,” “ Bonds of Indebtedness," and “ Water- 
works Fimd Liabilities ” ? — Yes. 


662. Will you state the total under each heading, “ 
taking first the heading of “ City Estate Liabilities ” ? — 
The total amount is £198,804 19s. 6(7. That is made 
up of £5,528 Is. 1 d . — “Temporary Indebtedness to 
other Funds ” — it is made up of “ Balance of old 
Debenture Debt (Irish currency),” £168,276 18s. 5(7. 
in British money, and of £24,000, “ Debenture Debt 
(British currency),” and is a charge of £1,000 on 
account of advance for the “Artisans’ Dwellings Im- 
provement.” 

663. Just for a few moments let us deal with the 
separate items. “The amount of Borough Fund 
Indebtedness to other Funds ” — please explain that ? — 
It is simply money that has been borrowed from other 
funds to meet Borough Fund liabilities when the 
Borough Fund revenue was not available. 
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664. In order to prevent tlie necessity for going 
into tlie market, whatever funds were in credit you 
took so much from them in order to obtain that tem- 
porary easement? — Yes, just so. 

665. I observe, from the terms which have fallen 
from you of British and Irish currency, that some of 
the debts are of old date? — Yes. In fact, the whole 
of the Borough Fund indebtedness, with the exception 
of that temporary loan and the Dwelling-houses Im- 
provement Fund, is all old indebtedness. 

666. Are you aware whether these debts were con- 
tracted antecedently or subsequently to the Municipal 
Reformed Corporations Act coming into operation ? — 
Oh, they were contracted antecedently to the passing 
of the Reformed Corporations Act. The debt was 
much larger than it is now. Tlie total debt charged 
upon the city estates in 1841 was £268,035 18s. 1 A 

667. The city estate owed that? — Yes, it owed 
£268,035 18s. Id. on the 1st of November, 1841. 
(Appendix No. 6.) 

668. In what year ? — When the Reformed Corpora- 
tion came in. 

669. Chairman. — T hen you have paid the' differ- 
ence ? — Yes. 

670. Dr. Norwood. — Would you please state the 
difference paid off in money ? — That debt was made by 
the Town Council by the issue of debentures in 1S19 — 
£206,400 Irish currency, equivalent in British money 
to £190,523 Is. 6 d.\ and debentures were issued on 
the 5th of October, 1832, amounting in British cur- 
rency to £30,000. Tontine liability and other debts, 
£47,512 16s. Id. 

671. And the difference has been paid off ? — Yes. 

672. Do you know at what rate that difference has 
been paid off per annum? — Yes. Well, it has been 
paid off at different periods, but the £30,000 debt, 
British currency, has been paid off at the rate of £500 
per annum. 

673. Under the deed of trust dated in 1819? — 
No, no. 

674. Are not those debentures retired under the 
provisions of that deed ? — They are retired under the 
provisions of a deed to the Hibernian Bank. 

675. As far as the present Corporation ai-e con- 
cerned they have not added to the city estate liabili- 
ties, except as bo that small temporary indebtedness 
and the Artisans’ Dwellings Loan ? — They have not. 

676. Chairman. — No. Because including every- 
thing they have reduced the debt £70,000? — Yes; 
nearly. 

677. Dr. Norwood. — What is the city estate — please 
state of what does it consist? — It is composed of the 
rents from the property, and also the proceeds of the 
slippage and anchorage dues ; and sundry small su ms 
in the way of fees and fines, and not real estate, may 
be taken. In round numbers the rental amounts to 
£18,000 per annum. 

678. Chairman. — Where is that shown on the 
accounts? — It is at page 84, at the head, and No. 4, at 
foot of the page. 

679. That is the present amount of the income?— Yes. 

680. That is the paid rental ? — Yes. 

681. Dr. Norwood. — We heard yesterday of a pro- 
bable increase in the city income from terminable 
leases falling in within the next year or two. What 
addition would that give to the rental? — Well, I could 
not take it upon myself to offer an opinion. I cannot 
say. 

682. What is the estimate? — I cannot say. 

683. Has it been estimated? — I believe it has ; but 
the City Treasurer will be able to give evidence upon 
that point. 

684. Have you given the pages in the account upon 
which these several items are set forth and ex- 
plained ? — Yes. 

685. Now, let us come to the next item — “The 
Improvement Fund Liabilities.” What are those 
liabilities? — The first item brought out is £24,550, 
money that was borrowed for the purposes of a 
market — for the purpose of making the Cattle Market. 


The next item is £400, balance due the Bank of Dublin. 
Ireland, on account of £2,000 advanced for the April s. 1879. 
improvement of College-green. Thomas 

686. That was for the erection of the College O'Donnell, 
railings ? — Yes. 

687. And was the residue paid off? — Yes ; and 
£48,000 represents the balance of a sum of £50,000, 
borrowed from the Law Life Assurance Society for 
special paving work. 

688. That is the £50,000 of which we have been 
hearing yesterday and to-day ? — Yes. 

6S9. At what rate is that loan being paid off? — The 
twentieth portion every year. 

690. That is under an Act of Parliament? — Yes. 

691. And the Act of Parliament provides that in 
the case of a sum borrowed on the security of the 
Improvement Fund, a twentieth portion was to be 
paid off annually? — Yes, either that or that a sinking 
fund must be provided. 

692. This £48,000 — how is the difference made 
up ? — In this way, that we have paid £2,000 under the 
statute, which represents two years’ instalments. 

693. You are paying that also by instalments ? — 

Certainly, because we are bound to do so by our 
agreement with the Company. We have got it in 
two instalments — an instalment of £20,000 and a 
second instalment of £30,000 ; and we are, therefore, 
obliged to pay £1,000 a year of the £20,000, or rather 
£1,500 of the £30,000. 

694. With regard to the Cattle Market loan, I see 
there is a sum of £17,000. Does that represent the 
whole sum borrowed on foot of the Cattle Market De- 
partment? — Not at all ; that £17,000 represents the 
amount advanced by the original subscribers to the 
Cattle Market, and £550 represents the amount 
advanced by Mr. Meade, and £3,500 was issued on 
mortgage at four and a half percent, for Cattle Market 
purposes, and £3,500 on mortgages, numbers 200 to 
234 inclusive, at six per cent., payable out of the pro- 
fits of the market. 

695. Those debts are in process of gradual liquida- 
tion ? — They are not. 

696. Chairmam. — They amount in all to £24,550. 

Are they reducible every year? — They ought to be 
paid, but none has been paid off yet. 

697. Because you had not tlie funds? — For that 
reason — because the subscribers to the market took 
bonds from the Corporation which were to run for fifty 
years. 

698. Have you any power to pay them off? — Oh, 
yes, by calling them in. 

699. You are paying six per cent, for the money? — 

Yes, out of the profits of the market — that is, if 
the profits on the market admitted of the payment 
of it. 

700. Dr. Norwood. — Strictly speaking, under the 
statute, they should have allocated a twentieth part 
under the section of the statute, but it was not done, 
because they were, as I understand, extending and 
improving the Cattle Market, and that has been 
newly completed for the use of the salesmasters. (To 
witness) — Have you gone through the entire of the 
Improvement Fund liabilities? — The amount due on 
account of money borrowed under their borrowing 
powers under the 12th & 13 th of Victoria, chapter 97, 
section 24. The amount remaining due on the 31st of 
August, 1878, was £72,950 out of a sum of £78,550, 
borrowed out of a sum of £100,000. 

701. Chairman. — How much of that are you 
bound to pay off every year?-— We are bound by 
Act of Parliament to pay off a twentieth portion 
of it. 

702. But then you have not done it ? — We have 
not done it with respect to the Cattle Market Loan ; 
we have paid none of it. With respect to the rest 
of debt, we have. 

703. Dr. Norwood. — Carried out the provisions of 
the statute ? — Certainly. 

704. Chairman. — How long have you borrowed 
that, because you have only paid £2,000, and you should 
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dcbmn. have paid £1,500 on the other ? — There is £2,000 set 

April 8, 1879. down as 

Mr. Thomas 7 05. It should not be £48,000, as duel — No, £48,000 

O’Donnell. was due on the 31st of August, but on account of 
other loans which do not appear here we have paid 
£2,000 to the National Bank, on account of money 
borrowed for the purpose of 

706. How long is it since you borrowed that 
£18,000 and that £30,000 ? — We borrowed the 
£18,000 three years ago, being the balance of £20, 000. 

707. If you did, that should have been reduced by 
£1,000 a year? — So it is now. This account is only 
made out up to August, 1878, and since this account 
was made up we have paid £1,000 more. 

708. Then how does it stand now? — The debt on 
account of the first instalment of £20,000 at the pre- 
sent moment is £17,000. 

709. Mr. Cotton. — W ith reference to mortgages 
235 and 236, when were they got ? — In November, 
1875, and in February, 1878. 

710. Chairman. — I f you were bound to pay off 
£1,000 a year, and you only borrowed £20,000 three 
years ago last November, then you should have paid off 
£3,000 ? — So we have. This account with which you 
are now dealing was only made up to the 31st of 
August, 1878. 

711. What do you owe now. Then you owe 
£20,000 less three instalments of £1,000 each? — 
So we do. I will give you an account of how we 
stand at present. 

712. That would be the best. Would you, Mr. 
O’Donnell give us the sum owing on these three 
mortgages 1— Yes. 

713. Dr. Norwood . — Before you go into that, let 
me ask you, as far as the account closing on the 
31st of August, 1878, is concerned, does the schedule 
show the entire indebtedness of the Corporation on 
all funds whatever ? — Certainly, on account of loans. 

714. On loans, money borrowed, and so on? — 
Yes, but not on account of current account. 

715. It shows a true representation of the condi- 
tion bf the Corporation ? — Yes ; I have got a state- 
ment made up to the 3rd of April, 1879, showing 
the existing liabilities for loans at that date. (Ap- 
pendix No. 7.) 

716. Chairman. — H ow much do you owe on that 
mortgage, 235?— On mortgage 235 we owe £17,000. 

717. Dr. Norwood . — Would you now take and tell 
the Commissioners what is actually owing under the 
head of City Estate Liabilities ? 

Chairman. — H e has already explained that. 

Witness . — But we have reduced it since. 

718. Dr. Norwood . — Let us have the City Estate 

Liabilities? — The total amount due by the Borough 
Fund on the City Estate Account on the 3rd of April 
was £204,774 17s. 5 d. I can account for that in 
this way — There was due on account of Original 
Debenture Loans, issued in 1819, £168,276 18s. 5 d., 
and on account of £30,000 Debenture Loan there 
was £23,500 due. But we increased our indebtedness 
sin ce the 31st of August, 1878, by the sum of £12, 000, 
being instalments for Artisans’ Dwellings, makin°- the 
debt under that head £12,997 19s. ° 

719. How much was expended? — £599 5s. 

720. And that indebtedness was incurred under the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act?— Yes, the 38th & 39th of 
Victoria, chapter 96. 

721. Chairman As we are on that, that 

£5,528 Is. 1 d. t was that paid off? — Portion of it was 
paid off, but we did not include that in our statement 
of loans, because it comes under the head of temporary 
indebtedness. It is not what we call statutable liabi- 
lities. 

722. Now let us have the others ?— 1 There are 
the Cattle Market bonds ; the bonds issued to the 
subscribers to the Cattle Market, £17,000 ; the 
balance remaining due on that is £17,000 ; then there 
is the £550 to Meade, and the balance remaining due 
on that is £550 ; then there is mortgage 199, £3,500, 
and the balance remaining due on that is £3,500; 


then there is the mortgage issued to the National 
Bank for £2,000, and there is no balance due on 
account of that, the £2,000 having been paid off. 
Likewise of the £2,000 from the Bank of Ireland 
we have paid off £1,700, leaving £300 due of course! 
Then on account of the £20,000 from the Law 
Life Insurance Co., we owe £17,000, £3,000 of that 
having been paid ; and on account of the £30,000 
we have paid £1,500, leaving a balance of 
£2S,500. 

723. That was off the mortgage issued ? — Off the 
first or second ? 

724. The second? — The second mortgage was issued 
a year from last February. 

725. Therefore you have paid the one instalment of 
£1,500 1— Yes. 

726. Dr .Norwood. — Now give the total on foot of 
that? — The total remaining due out of a sum of 
£78,550, borrowed out of £100,000, is £70,350; 
and we have paid off £8,200. 

727. And you have paid off since the close of the 

accounts of 1878, £2,950 in round numbers ? Yes. 

728. Now come to these “ Bonds of Indebtedness ”1 
— Those were issued for Avork done, and amount to- 
£9,570 13s. 4 d. 

729. And how are they payable? — They are pay- 
able at different periods. 

730. Have you paid any since the last account? — 
"We have paid off Bond 57, £625. (Appendix No. 7.) 

731. It would be better that you should give the 
figures, because they close the account to the same 
date. Will you explain, Mr. O’Donnell, for what 

Avorks those Bonds of Indebtedness Avere issued? 

They Avere issued to the Dimmer Asphalte Company. 

732. For what purpose? — For asphalting Henry- 
street and other places throughout the city. 

733. They were expended in improving the city at 
all events 1—' Yes. 

734. We Avill have from you the amounts spent 
upon foot of that head, up to the present date, by- 
and-bye. Now take the Watemvorks Fund Liabilities, 
up to the present date? — "Up to the present date? 

735. Yes; up to the 3rd of April? — The total 
amount remaining due on the 3rd of April, 1879, on 
account of £550,400, borrowed out of a sum of 
£559,000, authorized to be raised under the Water- 
works Acts, Avas £502,872 9s. 4 d . ; added to that 
there is an old debenture debt of £72,015 7s. 8 d., 
making the total indebtedness of the Waterworks 
funds for loans amount to £574,887 17s. 

736. Then practically you have paid off, since the 

accounts for 1878 Avere closed, about £11,000? Yes. 

I can give you the particulars of these loans, and 
the actual amounts remaining due. We paid the 
Government on account of terminable annuity 
£40,897 10s. 8 d. 

737. Chairman. — We have it now that the loan 
stands at £574,887 17s.? — Yes. 

738. And Ave know now what the loan origin- 
ally was and what it stands at at present ? — Yes. 
£574,887 17s. is the correct amount. 

739. Dr. Norwood. — Do you say that the amount 
of the old pipe Avater debenture debt is £72,000 ?— 

I do. £72,015 7s. 8c?. 

740. Is that in process of liquidation? — No. 

741. Will you explain about that? — It Avas a debt 
incurred by the old Corporation for the purpose of a 
metal main and for building basins ; and by the 
Waterworks Act of 1861 it Avas made a first charge 
upon the City Water Rate. 

7 42. What is the annual instalment upon foot of 
terminable annuity 1 — We pay it half-yearly ; it is 
£19,100 per annum — £9,550 half-yearly. 

743. Does that £19,000 odd cover all the measures 
necessary to liquidate this old debenture debt also ? — 
No ; it simply covers the money advanced by Govern- 
ment by Way of terminable annuity. 

7 44. Of course you have power to pay it off if you 
like? — Yes; Ave can go into the market and buy 
it up. 
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745. How soon will the terminable annuity be 
wiped out?— We will wipe it out at the rate of £19,100 
per annum, in about thirty years from the present 
time. 

746. You have, of course, the accounts going back 
since 1861 ; what is the annual average income, under 
the head of income from the waterworks department ? 
— I should refer to the accounts in order to give you 
those figures. 

747. Well, about how much? — Well it has been 
increasing annually, I should say, for a period extend- 
ing over four or five years, at the rate of about £1,000 
a year. I should say that has been about the rate of 
the increase. 

7 48. Partly on valuation and partly on contract ? 
— Partly on improved valuation and partly on con- 
tract, lie. 

749. Chairman. — We will take the years, say for 
1874-1875? — The amount lodged by the Collector- 
General as produced by the rates — that is for the year 
-ended the 31st of August, 1875 — may be taken as 
£47,000 in round figures. (Appendix No. 8.) 

750. Dr. Norwood. — In taking that you are com- 
paring like things with like — taking the same items 
as exhibited in the income of 1878 ? — I am taking the 
lodgments of the Collector-General as the basis for 
each. 

751. Now, in 1876?— In 1876 it was £49,34.8 0s. 
lid. I wish to correct myself with respect to 1875. 
In 1875 it was £50,198 6s. 8 d., because there was a 
deduction which I, in the first instance, lost sight of. 
In 1877 it was £51,018 13s. 2d. ; and in 1878 it was 
£52,321 3s. 9 d. 

752. Will you explain the cause, if you know it, of 
the difference between the £50,000 and the £49,000 ? 

- — You mean the £49,348 — the income of 1876, as 
-compared with that of 1875? 

753. That is between 1875 and 1876 — one is, in 
round numbers, £50,000, and the next one is £49,348 
— -what is the cause of the decrease ? — The cause was 
arrears outstanding and uncollected. 

754. But practically the income is increasing at the 
rate of £1,000 a year ?^— It is, and more. 

755. Do you know what portion of that the town- 
ships contributed for 1878? — The extra municipal 
district contributed £5,481 15s. ; then under the 
head of meter-rate there is a sum of £13,122 8s. 6 d. 

756. Chairman. — But that is for two years? — 
Yes ; but then it is collected in the one year. 

757. How is that ? — We collect every year, but we 
collect on account of the arrears of other years in the 
one year. 

758. Dr. Norwood. — With regard to that question 
of arrears, ai - e there any extra water-rates levied from 
certain townships — that is for water supplied to them 
extra the statutable quantity allowed? — That is for 
excess water-rate. 

759. What is the amount of excess water-rate ? — 
In the case of the Pembroke township for the year 
ended December, 1878, it was over £500. 

760. Is that the average? — Well, I cannot say. 

761. And that is in addition to the statutable pay- 
ment of 3 ; I believe that is the amount for Pem- 

broke ? — Yes. 

762. They pay for excess water-rate £500 a year? 
— They were charged with that amount for the year 
ended December, 1878 ; they -were in fact charged 
£570. 

7 63. It is necessaiy you should state to the Com- 
missioners what other amount was received ? — There 
has been no other amount received. Bathmines did 
not take water from us. 

764. Well, as to Kilmainham? — No, there was 
no extra. I have mentioned the only instance sup- 
plied to me in which an excess supply was charged for. 

765. Chairman — And they paid you the sum you 
have named ? — No, they are charged with it. 

766. Dr. Norwood. — Does Drumcondra pay au ex- 
cess rate ? — There are only certain institutions within 
Drumcondra that pay us for water. I got this 


return from the Secretary of the Waterworks Com- Dublin. 
mittee. The township I have already mentioned, 8 - 1 S79 - 
Pembroke, is the only one that comes within the scope j [r Thomas 
of this inquiry, that is chargeable with an excess O’DonneU. 
for water supply. 

767. Chairman. — Can we get a return for Clon- 
tarf, if there is any excess water charged for in that 
township ? — If there is any charged for, we can get 
the return at once from the Waterworks Depart- 
ment. 

7 68. Chairman (to witness). — Do the figures you 
have given us exhaust the entire debt ?— Y es ; what I 
have given you exhausts the entire debt. The entire 
debt upon the 3rd of April, 1879, on account of 
loans, was £850,012 14s. 5 d. 

769. Mr. Cotton. — Is that the corresponding item 
to the one on page 222 ? — Yes ; excluding temporary 
loan indebtedness, and excluding indebtedness on 
Lloyd’s Bonds. It is simply the amount due on ac- 
count of loans. 

770. Excluding Lloyd’s Bonds altogether? — Yes; 
and excluding temporary loan indebtedness. 

771. Chairman. — That would be no reduction at 
all? — Yes ; because we borrowed £12,000 for the 
Artisan’s Dwellings scheme. 

772. Dr. Norwood . — That is under the new statute? 

—Yes. 

773. What was the amount of the Borough Fund 
indebtedness to other fluids on the 3rd of April ? — On 
the 3rd of April it was about £4,628 Is. 1(7 

774. Then you have paid off how much? — About 
£9,000. 

775. Is it not a fact that in the early months of the 
year certain of these funds are in less credit than 
towards the close of the year when the rates have been 
collected ? — Yes, of course ; but not on account of the 
use of the money of those funds. 

776. They are only puo in process of collection on 
the 1st of January ? — The current year’s assessment 
won’t begin to come in well until the end of August. 

777. Chairman. — The Collector-General cannot 
collect quick enough to put you in funds, therefore you 
are obliged to borrow from. other funds — temporarily I 
mean — that are better circumstanced at the time you 
want the money? — Yes. 

778. Dr. Norwood . — Does Drumcondra get water 
from you, and to what extent, if it does ? — I 
don’t think they get water at present from us. 

The Secretary of the Waterworks Committee will 
give you information on that subject. I think there 
is some arrangement pending between the Town 
Commissioners of Drumcondra and the Corporation as 
to a supply. 

779. The pipes of the Corporation are laid down 
through the township, and they supply certain insti- 
tutions within that township ? — Those institutions are 
supplied by the Corporation, and not by the town- 
ship. 

780. By a direct contract between the proprietors of • 
those institutions and the Corporation? — Quite so ; 
and the books of the Waterworks Department would 
show the amount we receive from each of those insti- 
tutions. 

781. With regard to the rating powers of the Cor- 
poration, of course with the City Estate Liabilities, 
the rents composing the Borough Fund were applicable 
to the liquidation of those? — Yes. 

782. We will now come to the income. It com- 
mences at page 88, at the top. Now with regard to the 
income to meet that debt. Upon what page is the 
summary of your gross receipts? — You will get them 
on page 223. You will get there the abstract of the 
accounts. 

783. Now just go through that in a similar way to 
the way in which you went through the others. With 
regal'd to the City Estate, as I was saying — the City 
Estate Liabilities — the City Estate itself and its rents 
go to meet the liabilities, and discharge a debt upon 
that item ? — They go to pay the interest upon the City 
Debentures. 
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78-4. And it is an improving estate, as you have 
stated? — Yes; there can be no mistake about that;' 
but the City Treasurer, will give you evidence upon 
that point, and is more conversant with that part of 
the subject than I am. 

785. What was the total amount available to meet 
the City Estate Liabilities in 1878 — the interest, &c. ? 
— From the city rental acccoimt it will be perceived 
that the rents, and arrears of rents, collected and 
lodged in bank were £18,315 os. 7 d. (AppendixNo. 9.) 

786. Chairman. — O n what page is that? — You 
will find it on the abstract. That represents the net 
amount lodged in bank on account of rents. 

787. After allowances on poor rate, abatements, and 
other outgoings? — Certainly. (Appendix No. 10.) 

788. Dr. Norwood. — What is the total amount of 
interest paid on foot of City Estate Liabilities ? — The 
annual amount payable is £6,729 18s. 2d. on Irish 
currency, and £940 on British currency. These two 
sums together. (Appendix No. 11.) 

789. What is the total ? — About £7,700. 

790. What is the income to meet that? — Well, the 
income to meet that in 1878, from rents alone lodged, 
was £18,315 5s. Id. ; then from slippage and anchor- 
age dues we had £2,315 6s. 1 d. 

791. To what purpose is the surplus devoted ? — If 
there was a surplus available, it should go under the 
provisions of the 3rd & 4th of Victoria, section 131, 
towards the cleansing, lighting, and other expenses for 
municipal purposes. 

792. The total under the head of Borough Fund re- 
ceipts was in the year 1878 ? — The total, including 

a balance that was to credit in bank on the 31st of 
August, 1877, was £31,574 3s. 8 d. Included in that 
sum was the amount of the Borough Bate which had 
been collected, and which, as you are aware, formed 
the subject of discussion in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and it forms a portion of the temporary in- 
debtedness, because the Borough Fund is liable to the 
Borough Rate account for that amount. 

793. Mr. Cotton.— T hat is the £2, 700?— Yes; but 
you may take the revenue from the Borough Fund in 
round numbers for the year at £23,500. 

794. Mr. Heron. — T hat leaves a large surplus for 
the payment of interest? — Yes. 

795. Dr. Norwood. — With regard to the Water- 
works Fund, will you analyze the income from that 
source to meet the Waterworks Fund Liabilities ? — 
Well, the amount lodged by the Collector-General on 
rates for the year ended the 31st of August, 1878, 
was £52,321 3s. 9 d . ; £3,650 of that was the propor- 
tion of the Pipe Water Rate which was applicable to 
Fire Brigade purposes. 

796. That is at lid. ? — Yes ; that being the propor- 
tion. The Government bounty lodged, in lieu of rates, 
is, too, included in that — for Government buildings for 
pipe- water rate— was £372. 

797. With regard to the Government bounty, that 
has been a recent addition — a contribution from the 
Government for premises occupied for Governmental 
purposes — that has been a recent addition to Corporate 
funds ? — Yes ; within the last three or four years. 

79S. Chairman. — I suppose you may take it safely, 
at all events, that the income of the Corporation 
from the waterworks is over £50,000 to meet that 
debt of £574,889 ? — Yes ; the interest we have to pay 
upon our debt, including the £19,100, for the instal- 
ment for the terminable annuity, may be taken in 
round numbers at £29,000. The shilling domestic 
water rate produces a sum in excess of that. We 
have got a pipe-water rate, a contract rate, and a 
meter rate, for the purpose of paying for the 
maintenance and all the expenses in connexion with 
the fund. 

799. I find herein the account are issued mortgages, 
£5,000 ? — The Corporation exercise a power given to 
them in' respect of those that wherever they pay off 
a mortgage they can re-issue it. The loan remains 
pretty much the same. 

800. Dr. Norwood. — Are new works actually in 


progress for the extension of the water supply at 
Vartry and Stillorgan — have they not been in con- 
templation and in progress ? — New filter beds have 
been completed at the Vartry works, and an ex- 
tension of the Stillorgan reservoir is in contem- 
plation. 

801. And they have purohased land at Stillorgan 
for the purpose of an extension of the reservoir ? — Yes. 

802. Chairman. — I take it that the object of this 

line of examination is to show that even if a township 
was brought in — even if all the townships were 
brought in — they never could incur any liability, be- 
cause there is a surplus on the income ; is that so ? 

Certainly. 

803. Mr. Walker. — But how do we know what the 
charges are ? 

Dr. Nonoood. — We want the witness to lay 
before the Commissioners the entire indebtedness of 
the city of Dublin, and we want also to lay before the 
Commissioners an account of the entire income of the 
city of Dublin. 

Mr. lleron. — This is the only fund applicable to 
pay old debts. 

Witness. — I have given you the total indebtedness 
of the Corporation, and I have also given, as far as 
the city estate is concerned, the money available for 
paying the interest upon that indebtedness. 

804. And you have further stated that this is an in- 
creasing fund ? — Yes ; it has an increasing income. 

805. And you can show the same with respect to 
the waterworks ? — Yes ; from the Collector-General’s 
lodgments in bank for the year ended 31st of August 
1878, we received £52,321 for the several rates, and 
the total amount of interest payable on loans, mort- 
gages, &c., including the instalment of £19,100 per 
annum to the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
may be taken at £29,000 per annum. The difference 
between £29,000 and £52,000, leaves a good margin 
for maintenance and expenses. 

806. Mr. lleron. — Will you give the same par- 
ticulars with regard to the Improvement Fund liability ? 

807. Dr. Norwood. — The Vartry cess item will dis- 
appear? — Yes; that is a small matter, and one 
penny in the pound will produce a fund sufficient to 
carry it on for five years. 

808. But it will disappear, under the statute? — 
It will. 

809. Mr. Heron. — Now give the Improvement 
Fund — state the amount of theincome, and the amount 
of the indebtedness. — Yes. 

810. Chairman.— The debt is £70,350?— Yes. 

811. Mr. Heron. — What is the interest upon that ? 
— The interest upon that would be, in round numbers, 
£3,900 per annum. 

812. Upon all their liabilities? — Quite so. 

813. And under the statute the liabilities are 
being paid off at the rate of one-twentieth per an- 
num ? — Yes ; as far as regards the £50,000, and with 
respect to all except the Cattle Market debt. 

814. Chairman. — And that is being paid off at 
the rate of £2,500 a year ? — Yes ; The greater 
portion of the interest on the Cattle Market debt is 
payable out of the profits on the market if they admit 
of it. 

815. Chairman. — Has it actually paid it up to the 
present? — Yes, and it has up to the present shown 
a surplus. 

816. In that book have you the entire amount 
of interest payable now by the Corporation ?— I 
could make that up quite easily. If you wish, by- 
and-bye, I can put in a return showing the entire 
amount of interest payable by the Corporation. (Ap- 
pendix No. 11.) 

817. Dr. Norwood. — And I would be glad if you 
would also prepare a return showing the increment 
annually since 1861 of the waterworks income. — (See 
Appendix No. 11.) 

818. Dr. Norioood. — You have gone through the Im- 
provement Fund and the Cattle Market. Now let 
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us come to the District Sewer Fund — what is .the 
income derivable from that fund 1 — The income from 
that fund amounts to £4,900, at 2 d. in the pound on 
valuation. 

819. Mr. Heron. — Is the Cattle Market financially 
paying ? — Yes, and there is a surplus. 

820. Dr. Norwood. — And the Vestry cess has dis- 
appeared according as the annuitants disappeared! — 
I don’t think it will be necessary to strike a further 
rate. We only sent a precept for \d. in the pound, 
but the Collector-General levied 1 d., and he is 
empowered to do so under the Act. 

821. Which enables him to put on a id. ? — Yes. 

• 822. What are the rates during that year* — could 

you bring them down to the present time ? — I could 
if you wished. 

823. Have you a return of those x*ates which are 
technically known as the municipal rates of the 
different townships ?-— I have. 

824. Have you that return before you ? — I have. 

825. You state that the same rate for the city 
of Dublin is 4s. 6 d.1 — Yes, for the municipality of 
Dublin for this year — for the year 1879. 

826. What are the rates for the townships ? — For 
Rathmines the figure I got from the return sent in 
is 2s. 4 d. ; for Pembroke, 3s. 3 d . ; for Kilmainham, 
3s. 6 d . ; and I was not furnished with the rate for 
Drumcondra, but I put it down at 3s. 

827. That is the maximum under their Act? — I 
believe so, and I am under the impression that they 
would require that amount of taxation to keep them 
going. 

828. Dr. Norwood. — Their limit is 3s. ? — I believe 
so ; but I am not aware whether they have struck a 
rate at all or not. Those I have given you aro 
municipal poundage rates. 

829. Have you got the valuations of those places ? 

— Yes. For rating purposes Dublin is valued at 

£608,000 ; Rathmines is valued at £98,065 ; Pem- 
broke is valued at £84,968; Kilmainham, £8,911; and 
Drumcondra, at £13,000. 

830. That being so, have you prepared a table 
showing the amount of increase or decrease upon 
the townships, and upon the city if the amalgama- 
tion were carried out as proposed by the Corpora- 
tion? — I have. (Appendix No. 12.) Taking the 
present rates and the present valuation as the basis for 
my calculation, I have prepared a table showing what 
the decrease or increase would be. The results of my 


calculation are as follows : — A rate of 4s. 6(7. for Dublin, Dunns 

ona valuation of £608,0C0, ought to produce£136, 800; Aprils, 1879. 
and 2s. 4c7., on £98,065 for Rathmines, would pro- nil 
duce £11,440; 3s. 3(7., on £84,968 for Pembroke, O'DonuT’ 
would produce £13,057; and 3s. 6(7., on £8,911, 
for Kilmainham, would produce £1,559 ; and 3s., on 
the £13,000 for Drumcondra, would produce £1,950 ; 
and that would give a gross valuation of £812,944, 
and a gross product, £164,806. 

831. For Dublin and the townships? — Yes — that 
would give a gross product of £164,806, as being 
the amount required for the purposes of the amalga- 
mated district, and to be raised by a municipal rate 
over the whole district. I have then calculated the 
poundage upon £S31,944, because I have added to the 
gross valuation £19,000 for the portions of the county 
that would be brought in. I have, I say, calculated 
what sum in the pound would produce £164,806, and 
I make it 3s. Il|c7. in the pound for the whole district. 

832. Over the whole district ? — Yes ; that would 
represent a poundage decrease as far as Dublin is con- 
cerned of 6-ic7., the amount of that decrease bein" 

£16,556 16s. 7(7. ; it would give a poundage increase 
as regards Rathmines of Is. 7 id., the amount of that 
increase being represented by £8,169 5s. 7c7. ; it would 
give an increase of poundage represented in the Pem- 
broke township by 84(7. in the pound, the amount of the 
increase being £3,759 11s. 8(7. It would give an in- 
crease of 5^(7. in the pound in the case of Kilmainham, 
the amount of that increase being £234 12s. 8(7. : and in 
the case of Drumcondra it would give a poundage in- 
crease of 114(7-, which would be represented by a sum 
of £622 18s. 4(7., and those sums gave a gross total of 
£12,786 bs. 3(7. The valuation for the country por- 
tion which we propose to take in at 3s. 11(7., on 
£19,000, would give a sum of £3,770 8s. 4(7., which, 
added to £12,786 8s. 3d., would give the amount of 
the decrease in the amorurt to be levied over Dublin. 

833. That would represent all the charges for sani- 
tary purposes in every portion of the amalgamated 
district? — So far as municipal rates are concerned. 

834. How is the 4s. 6(7. municipal rate of Dublin 
made up ? — W e have got -a 2s. 4(7. improvement rate ; 
a Is. 3(7. pipe water rates ; we have got an Sd. Grand 
Jury rate, a 2d. sewer rate, and Id. Vestry cess. 

835. That embraces all the rates comprehended 
in the municipal rates of the city of Dublin ?— Those 
are all the amounts required so far as the Corporation 
is concerned. 


Dr. Charles A. Cameron, examined. 


Dr. Charles A. 


836. Mr. Heron . — You are city analyst of Dublin, 
Dr. Cameron? — lam. 

837. How long have you been city analyst 1 — Since 
1862. 

838. What other offices do you hold under the Cor- 
poration? — I have been Medical Officer of Health in 
addition to the office of city analyst for some years 
past. 

839. Are you aware of the proposal on the part of 
the Corporation to include the townships of Pembroke, 
Rathmines, Kilmainham, Drumcondra, within the 
new municipal boundary ? — I am ; and I strongly ap- 
prove of it, although I am living in one of the town- 
ships you have named myself. 

840. Will you now kindly state, as regards your 
own department, Dr. Cameron, the reasons you have 
of approving of the proposal of the Corporation ? — 
Well, taking my own department into account, I 
think the sanitation of the districts proposed to be 
added to the central district, could be as well admin- 
istered by the present sanitary staff as is the case 
at present with regard to the city. 

841. Is it in your opinion important to have one 
central authority as the sanitary authority for Dublin 
and its environs ? — I think so ; because in Glasgow, 


with its great population, so much larger than Dublin, 
there is only one sanitary staff ; and iu Liverpool, with 
half a million of people, there is only one sanitary 
staff, and in Manchester the same is the case. 

842. And in your' opinion ought there to be only 
one sanitary stall for Dublin?— I think so; and 
that the whole metropolitan area should be adminis- 
tered by one sanitary staff. 

843. As regards the spread of disease, what are the 
reasons favouring a centralization of the sanitary au- 
thority on that ground, Dr. Cameron ? — Well, in the 
first place we have got what they have not got in any 
of the townships. We have a disinfecting chamber 
erected at considerable expense in the city of Dublin; 
it is quite available for all the districts proposed to bo 
annexed. 

844. Where the authority is divided is there a 
danger of a difference of opinion as regards the measures 
to be adopted for preventing the spread of disease and 
other matters ? — Well there might be some, but I do 
not think that there would be much. 

845. As regards the destruction of infected clothing, 
have you powers with regard to that?— Yes ; we have 
the necessary powers to destroy infected clothing, and 
to compensate the owners. All that could be done by 
one central authority or organization better than by a 
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Dublin. number of small sanitary authorities, each having 
April 8, 1879. jurisdiction over four, five, or 10,000 inhabitants — 
Dr. CharleE A. that is my belief. 

Cameron. 846. Do you superintend the carrying out of such 

measures under your inspectors 1 — Yes. I superin- 
tended the disinfection of clothing and houses. We 
have recently appointed a sanitary staff for the special 
purpose of cleansing and disinfecting houses from which 
persons suffering from infectious diseases have been 
removed to hospital, or in which such persons have 
died. 

847. That is a troublesome and delicate duty 1 — Yes, 
and it requires some special knowledge. 

848. Do you see any difficulty in managing the 
townships, if annexed, under the one central authority 
as regards sanitary measures 1 — None whatever. Of 
course there would be additional sub-sanitary officers 
required for the new districts. There are in some of 
them at present sub-sanitary officers, but they are not 
policemen. With respect to the seizure and destruc- 
tion of diseased meat, there does not appear to be any 
provision made in the townships. The inspectors em- 
ployed for the purpose of detecting unsound food can 
only be useful officials if they are ordinary constables, 
because the power of arrest is not vested in any of the 
sanitary sub officers, who are not actually policemen. 
Our inspectors are all policemen, who are acting under 
and paid by the Corporation. My impression is that 
in the townships there are few such persons. 

849. Are there any other defects in the sanitary 
organization of the townships 1 — They have no disin- 
fecting chamber. I think, as a rule, they have not the 
same facilities for disinfecting houses as we have. 
With respect to the area for registration purposes, I 
wish to state that I think Dublin is rather unfairly 
placed, because all the elemosynary institutions and the 
two workhouses, and nearly all the hospitals and places 
of that kind are within the city ; and the subm-bs — and 
the northern suburbs especially — contribute to all these 
public institutions, and the deaths which occur in them 
are placed as a rule, or with very few exceptions, to 
the credit of the city, and in that way the city is made 
to appear, so far as the death rate is concerned, worse 
than it really is. 

850. And all these deaths are placed to the debit of 
Dublin ? — Nearly all of them. Besides, for registra- 
tion purposes, I think it appears very extraordinary 
that the registration area should extend over four or 
five miles out to the south-east part of the city — a long 
way down to near Kingstown— out to Kingstown, in 
fact — and to end abruptly at the bridges on the north 
side of the city — to end at the boundaries of the city, 
where the new township of Drumcondra joins it to the 
healthy suburbs, and that the northern suburbs of the 
city are excluded, or are calculated among the county 
statistics. 

851. Are those some of the reasons why the death 
rate of Dublin appears so high 1 — They are some of the 
reasons. We have 45,000 persons belonging to the 
North and South Dublin Unions residing in purely 
rural parts of the county, and not included even in any 
township, and not included in the registration area, 
and not used for the statistics of the Registrar-General 
— 45,000 persons whose sick and old people die in one 
or other of the two Dublin workhouses. 

852. Now, as to the Department of Public Health, 
and as regards the sewerage of this large district — 
don’t you consider that it ought to be under one cen- 
tral authority 1 — I am clearly of opinion that the whole 
sewerage of Dublin— of the metropolitan area — should 
be vested in one authority, and under one chief en- 
gineer, and such a state of things would at once put 
an end to any possibility of conflict in jurisdiction or 
opinion. 

853. Will you state the medical reasons you have, 
Dr. Cameron, for coming to such a conclusion 1 — Well, 
the size of the sewers, and the mode in which the 
sewers might be ventilated, and the different modes by 
which the sewage from houses in particular streets 
should be discharged into the sewers, might be all 


matters of opinion about which different views might 
be held by different engineers, and it would be better 
to have one engineer of acknowledged eminence, who 
would be responsible for the proper arrangement of 
the sewerage ; and by having a large and important 
area it is more than likely that an engineer of acknow- 
ledged eminence would be found ready to undertake 
the duty than would be the case when the several 
smaller surrounding districts were each provided with 
their own engineer. However, this is a subject more 
for Mr. Neville than myself. 

854. Is there any other suggestion you -wish to make 
with reference to the subject comprehended within the 
scope of the present inquiry 1 — Nothing more than 
this — that I think, as an ordinary citizen, I should 
like to see Dublin having a larger population, and 
having a more important place assigned to it amongst 
the cities of the United Kingdom, because the popu- 
lation of the city of Dublin, that appears amongst the 
other large towns that are published in the statistics 
of the Registrar-General of England, is comparatively 
small, and I should like, as a citizen, to see Dublin 
holding a higher position. 

855. You would wish to see the boundaries of 
Dublin extended to the natural boundaries ? — I would. 

Cross-examined by Mr. S. Walker. 

856. What is the death-rate of Dublin, Dr. Cameron ? 
— The death rate of Dublin for some years past has 
been twenty-eight per thousand per annum. 

857. That is not the highest registration ? — That is 
the annual death-rate — twenty-eight to twenty-eight 
and-a-half per thousand — but it has risen last winter to 
a very high degree, especially in some districts — to fifty 
and sixty per thousand — especially in the two dis- 
tricts where the union workhouses are situated, which 
are more healthy naturally than some of the central 
districts of the city, and that shows that a large number 
of deaths were unduly charged to the districts in which 
the poorhouses are situated. 

858. Chairman. — You know the townships of 
Rathmines and Pembroke very well, Dr. Cameron 1 — 
Yes, I do ; I live in the Pembroke township. 

859. It was stated yesterday that very few of the 
labouring classes are living in those townships — that 
they live principally in Dublin. The working classes 
go out to work at Rathmines, and Rathgar, and in the 
Pembroke townships in themornings and return to town 
in the evenings to their homes. Is not that your ex- 
perience very much in each of those localities? — It is, 
and that has been my experience for a great many years 
past. There are particular trains on the Kingstown 
line for the accommodation of working men at an 
early hour in the morning, and also in the evening, 
and there are par-ticular trams on the Rathmines 
tramway line at a certain hour in the morning and 
evening to facilitate working men in going to and re- 
turning from their work. The great reason for such a 
habit on the part of the working classes is that lodg- 
ings are to be had at a cheaper rate, and are more 
numerous, and more easily procurable in Dublin than 
in the country. 

860. And then, I presume, in case of sickness or of 
anything of that sort in the families of those people, 
or amongst those people themselves, they avail them- 
selves of the hospitals of Dublin 1 — They do ; and my 
experience is that broken down people from all parts 
of the country take refuge in the poorer parts of the 
city, and remain in such places, finding their way 
ultimately to the hospitals, workhouses, or charities 
of various kinds that exist in the city ; that is my ex- 
perience, and it may be taken as one of the causes of 
the gradual increase of the death-rate of the city. 

861. That would not be felt by the townships ; do 
they go into the townships 1 — I should say not ; cer- 
tainly not to any appreciable extent. 

862. But if the townships get their labouring popu- 
lation from the city, and, that that labouring popula- 
tion — or the people who go to make it up live in the 
city — don’t the townships then get a great advantage 
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by not having to contribute to the hospitals, poor- 
houses, and so on ? — They do, of course. Another way 
in which they derive advantage is in the case of 
domestic servants. Domestic servants, I need hardly 
say, constitute a large proportion of the inhabitants of 
every district, and the domestic servants when dis- 
charged from situations which they held in the 
fashionable townships, come into the city and either 
go into lodgings or hospitals out of those districts. 

863. As a medical man, living in one of those dis- 
tricts, is it your opinion a great advantage to the resi- 
dents and families of such districts to have the parent 


city— if I may so call it— kept in a healthy and clean Dublin. 
condition? — Undoubtedly, because many persons re- Aprils, wd. 

side in the suburbs on account of the educational ad- T 

vantages which the city affords ; most, if not all, of the Cameron 1 * 8 A ' 

important educational institutions are situated within 

the city boundaries, and they and their children of 

course have access to those places, and go in and out 

of town, and get their provisions from town, and if 

disease is rife in the city it is a matter of serious 

moment to them if it spreads to these suburbs. In this 

way they get both.the advantages and the disadvantages 

attendant on the proximity of the city. 


Mr. O’Donnell, City Accountant, recalled. 


864. Dr. Norwood. — Have you prepared a return 
which we desire on the part of the Corporation to 
hand in to the Commissioners, showing the debts of 
the old Corporation — the debts due by the old Cor- 
poration — and those debts added by the present Coi- 
poration, and the purposes for which they were so 
added ? — I have. 

[Document handed in. Appendix 6.] 

865. There was a question raised during the dis- 
cussion with regard to the increase of salaries and so 
on; have you prepared, for the information of the 
Commissioners, a return with regard to that matter? — 
Yes, I have got a statement showing the amount of 
the salaries. (Appendix 13.) There was a statement 
handed in to the Committee on the Local Government 
and Taxation of Towns Commission, at page 417 of 
the report of the Select Committee. The total amount 
shown as paid for salaries in the year 1875-1876 was 
£15,250, and the actual amount payable at present 
is £14,839 12s. 5 d. as compared with 1875-76. 

866. Under what date is that last amount ? — Up to 
the present date. 

867. That is a net decrease — how much? — A net 
decrease of about £400. 

868. Mr. Wallcer. — Some of those salaries were 
struck off as illegal ? — Not at all ; there was no salary 
struck out as illegal. 

869. Was there not some question about Mr. 
Crofton’s salary ? — No ; that was not a question of 
salary at all, but one of compensation. 

870. The question raised was as to its changeability 
to one fund and then to another? — Well, that was part 
of the question raised. 

871. Dr. Norwood. — Look at that return for the 
year 1873 which may be found useful. It is a return 
in the waterworks report of that date, but we have it 
in a separate form ? — Yes ; I can give the Com- 
missioners a copy. 

872. Well then furnish them with one ? 

873. Chairman. — Does this relate to salaries ? 

Dr. Noi-wood. — No, this return is with regard to 

the water contracts with the townships ; it gives, with 
reference to the townships, the returns under the Act 
of Parliament regulating the constitution of a valu- 
ation j ate in the pound, and the statutable obligations 
of the Corporation and the several townships, and if 
you first turn to Table No. 1, you will see the value 
of it. It gives extracts from the statute. (Appendix 
14.) 

874. Dr. Norwood. (To witness). — That return that 
you have given up to the present includes all the salaries 
of the people at present in the service of the Corpora- 
tion in every department? — Yes; made out on the 
same basis as the one handed to the Select Committee 
of which I have already spoken. 

875. It is merely a continuation of that one ? — It is 
an amendment of it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Walker. 

87 6. What was the deficiency of the Borough Fund 
last year for meeting the charges upon it — in other 
words what was part of the rate attempted to be 
struck for? — To meet a deficiency. 


877. And what was that deficiency? — A sum of 
about £5,000 and odd pounds. 

878. £5,800, or some amount approaching to that 
sum? — About that. Yes; a borough rate was struck 
for the purpose of meeting a deficiency on the Borough 
Fund. 

Re-examined by Dr. Norwood. 

879. Are you aware whether or not all the charges 
for the Public Health Department were charged for 
several years upon the Borough Fund? — Yes, they 
were. 

880. And there was no special rate levied for the 
support of the sanitary department during those years? 
— No, never. 

. 881. Then the deficiency did not arise upon the charges 
upon the Borough Fund pure and simple, but upon sani- 
tary charges upon the Borough Fund? — That is the con- 
clusion that I arrive at, when we remembered that we 
paid close on £30,000 of the sum mentioned in that 
return that I gave to Mr. W. P. O’Brien, the Local 
Government Board Inspector at the time, he made an 
inquiry into the change in the incidence of taxation. 

882. What was the amount actually levied out of 
the Borough Fund, as shown in that return, for sani- 
tary purposes in 1871 ?-^Over £30,000. 

883. And if that sum had not been produced by 
the Borough Fund there should have been a special 
sanitary rate ? — Certainly. 

884. And therefore the amount so levied went 
directly for sanitary purposes? — Quite so. There 
would have been no deficiency in the Borough Fund 
at all, but that it had been saddled with the charge for 
sanitary expenses. There would, on' the other hand, 
have been a large surplus, which would have been ap- 
plicable to the reduction of taxation in another way. 
It would have gone in aid of the Improvement Fund. 

885. The deficit in the year that they sought to levy 
a Borough rate arose from the accumulation of the 
charges under the sanitary department ? — Well, yes ; 
that is the conclusion I have arrived at — since 1866, 
since the inception of the sanitary charges. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Walker. 

886. Have you got the estimate of the Council, and 
the precept of the Collector-General for the Borough 
Rate — can you get that for us ? — Yes. 

887. Chairman. — And also get the precept for the 
water rate for the present year? — Yes, you can have 
them. 

888. Mr. Cotton. — To what fund are the sanitary 
expenses now charged ? — they are charged to the im- 
provement rate. 

889. Is that under an alteration by legislative 
enactment? — Yes. there is a clause in the Public 
Health Act of 1878 which gives the Local Govern- 
ment Boai-d power upon inquiry to change the inci- 
dence of taxation, and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of that clause an inquiry was held here by Mr. 
O’Brien, who was at that time the Local Government 
Board Inspector for this district, and the result of that 
inquiry is that now the sanitary expenses ai-e put 

F 2 


Mr. Thomas 
O’Donnell. 
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Dublin. upon the improvement rate or fund, and we have 
April 8,1870. struck a 2d. rate in addition. It also takes away the 
Mr. Thomas limit. The incidence having been changed, it removes 
O’Donnell. the limit of taxation for sanitary purposes — for the 
purposes of the Act. 

890. Dr. Norwood . — That is under the recent Act 
of 1 8781— Yes. 

891. It is under that Act that the power of chang- 
ing the incidence of taxation from one source to 
another? — Yes; before the incidence was so changed 
the improvement rate was only 2s. in the pound — 
now we can put on any rate we require for sanitary 
purposes. 

892. Chairman. — Kindly, now, give me the esti- 
mate for the water rate for the present year. How 
much is required to be levied ? — The amount of the 
precept sent to the Collector- General was <£59,794 


16s. 6 d. That amount, I need not say, is far in ex- 
cess of what would be produced by a Is. 3d. rate. 
That is the estimated amount of our total expendi- 
ture, and all the Collector-General could assess would 
be but a Is. 3d. rate, but we send him the total amount 
of our expenditure in the precept. The rest is then 
paid out of the “ contract,” “meter,” and “ extra mu- 
nicipal ” rates. 

893. Then your water rate is not sufficient to pay 
the interest on the debt and expenses ? — It is not, 
per se. 

894. That is what I say ? — Certainly. The domes- 
tic water rate and public water rate are sufficient to 
pay the interest on the debt ; but we require to have 
“ contract,” “ meter," and “ extra municipal ” rates, 
for the purpose of giving us a surplus to pay for main- 
tenance and other charges. 


Mr. J. R. 
Ingram. 


Mr. J. R. Ingram examined. 


895. Mr. Heron. — You are chief of the Fire Brigade 
of the city of Dublin ? — I am. 

896. How long have you filled that office ? — Since 
September, 1862. 

897. At the present time how many men and 
horses have you in your department ? — Six horses and 
twenty-nine men. 

898. You have one central station ? — Yes. 

899. In reference to the question of the extension 
of the city boundary, and of the townships being an- 
nexed, have you considered the matter in reference to 
the question of what would be necessary in case the 
townships were added, and put within the municipal 
boundary ? — I have. 

900. And what do you consider ought to be done ? 
— I would give the townships proper facilities for 
relief in case of fire. I would move the Winetavern- 
street station, because it is in a very bad place, and 
on account of the vast amount of wealth and property 
there is in Thomas-street and along that way — I 
would move the Winetavern-street station up to the 
head of Thomas-street, and by that means I would 
take in also the Kilmainham district, from which the 
station I have named in its new position would be 
easy of access. For the Bathmines township I should 
give a station where the police-office in that district 
now stands, and I would also give them two escape 
stations, which they have not at present. I would 
give the Pembroke township a station ; I would give 
them a station near where the Town Hall of the Com- 
missioners is, and I would give a station on the north 
side of the city to take in Clontarf and the district 
about there. I would place that station in Amiens- 
street. 

901. How many stations in all would be necessary, 
in your opinion ? — Six, not taking in escape stations. 

902. You have, as we all know, been very active in 
the discharge of your duties since the time of your 
appointment in 1862. Did you, on several occasions, 
although not bound to do so, in response to applica- 
tions made to you, go into the townships to attend 
fires, and go outside the city boundary ? — Oh, yes ; 
several times. 

903. Just take now first as regards the instances. I 
ask you to put on record, by giving the dates and any 
remarks you may have to make, of the instances in 
which you attended fires outside the present munici- 
pal boundary ; fir's t of all as regards Bathmines? — In 
1863 I was called to a fire in Stormanstown, county 
Dublin. 

904. Chairman. — Is that in any of the townships ? 
— It is in the county Dublin — a distance of five miles 
from the nearest station. The fire originated in a hay- 
rick containing sixty tons, a portion of which, with 
the dwelling-place and stabling, was saved. 

905. Mr. Heron. — How often have you been called 
on to go outside the municipal boundary altogether ? — 
Sixty-three times. 


906. Now, was there recently any remarkable fire 
in either of the townships of Pembroke or Bathmines ? 
— Yes. 

907. Which was that one ? — The one at the whiskey 
distillery at Harold’s-cross. 

908. Describe the fire ? — The fire originated in one 
of the top buildings, and 1 went out there by the 
authority of the Lord Mayor. We took a steamer, 
and, I think, nine men and the toolcart, in which the 
Lord Mayor accompanied me. I set to work there, 
but the hydrants being on a different principle to ours, 
I could not use mine, and I was obliged to use their 
appliances. We went in and fought the fire inside, 
and extinguished it, and for which the Corpora- 
tion got nothing whatsoever, and we saved a 
quantity of property which, on the least calculation, 
must have been worth between £14,000 and £15,000. 

909. Had the township in which that fire took 
place any appliances by the use of -which that fire 
could have been fought with and successfully put out ? 
— Not at all, nor trained men either. 

910. Chairman. — In which township did that 
occur— Bathmines ? — Yes ; Bathmines. 

911. Mr. Heron. — What have they there in the 
way of a fire engine ? — They have a small hand engine 
which was, I believe, formerly the property of one of 
the insurance companies — indeed, I think it is the old 
engine of the Patriotic Company. 

912. And as regards the fire in the distillery, that 
was almost useless, I suppose ? — Oh, yes. 

913. What was the date of that fire? — In 1877 that 
fire occurred. 

914. Chairman. — That is the fire at the distillery ? 
—Yes. 

915. Mr. Heron. — Since that time has the town- 
ship got any better appliances for the extinguishing of 
fires ? — Not that I am aware of. They may have, but I 
am not aware of their existence. 

916. On that occasion did you get any assistance 
from the township whatever, or from the men of tbe 
township ? — The only assistance they gave me was to 
take their own engine away and to give me the water 
that they were using for the steamer. 

917. Was there any other fire recently in Bath- 
mines, which you assisted to put out ? — There was a 
fire which I declined to go to, a fire at the flour mills 
next to the Mount Jei’ome Cemetery. 

918. Why did you decline to go out to that fire ? — 
I declined to go out to it because I had not the autho- 
rity of the Lord Mayor to do so, and I would not take 
upon myself the responsibility of leaving the city un- 
protected. 

919. And what became of that fire? — The building 
was burnt to the ground. 

920. Chairman. — What year was that in, Mr. 
Ingram ? — I think it was last year. 

921. Mr. Heron. — Now what was the value of the 
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property destroyed at that fire ? — I presume between 
.£6,000 and ,£7,000. 

922. Was there any other recent fire in the town- 
ship of ~R.fl. th min es 1 — There was a late fire in that dis- 
trict that we were at — it was another flour mill. 

923. Please now give the name of the place and the 
date 1 — It was in 1879, and the name of the place is 
Loder's Flour Mills. 

924. Were you at that fire? — I was. 

925. Give us the history of it. What hour did you 
go out to it ? — I think about eleven or twelve o’clock. 

926. In the daytime ? — No, at night. About eleven 
or twelve o’clock at night. 

927. Well what happened 1 ? — A police constable 
came from it, and gave the alarm of the fire, and I im- 
mediately “ stood by,” as we call it, that is, I got 
everything ready to start for the scene of the fire, and 
I asked the constable to go and procure the authority 
of the Lord Mayor, and I told him that I could not 
leave the station otherwise. Soon after that the owner 
of the mill came to me and told me that he had ob- 
tained the authority of the Loi-d Mayor, and I ac- 
cepted his word, that he had got the authority, as he 
was a respectable gentleman. Well, the gentleman 
went put with me on my tool-cart. I took a steamer 
with me on that occasion also. On reaching the place 
I found that I could get no water that would be of ser- 
vice to me, so I used the water in an adjoining quarry- 
hole. While we were in the building the mill dam was 
turned on, and we had to beat a retreat, but we saved 
part of the premises, the outer-offices, but the mill was 
destroyed. When I got there the mill was alight 
from top to bottom. 

928. What was the amount of property destroyed in 
that instance ? — £15,000 or £16,000. 

929. Was there any engine there of real use? — 
Well, to tell you the truth, the engine was really doing 
very good work. 

930. But it did not succeed in extinguishing the 
fire 1 — Indeed it did not, nor did I, but it had gone too. 
far ; but I stopped it from going into the outer offices. 

931. Now, I put this question to you, Captain 
Ingram, supposing there was a station on the spot, in 
the township of Bathmines, in what you would sup- 
pose to be a reasonable place for warning to be given, 
and easy of access and a steamer there, what would — 
supposing that to be the state of things in that town- 
skip — have happened most probably in the case of that 
fire ? — Why the building would have been saved. The 
principle upon which I go, is the principle upon which 
I was trained in relation to fire establishments for 
large cities. Now I would have the whole of the town- 
ships one network of telegraphic communication. I 
would have a well-appointed central station, with 
which I would communicate from the outlying stations 
at any moment, if necessary. If Ratlimines were in 
trouble, all they would have to do would be imme- 
diately to communicate with the central station from 
which immediate assistance would be rendered. Even 
in Dublin at the present time, I have not enough of 
telegraphic communication. The only places that I am 
in telegraphic communication with are the City Hall 
William-street, Winetavern-street, the General Post 
Office and the Royal Dublin Society House. If I had 
the city arrangedfor fire protection purposes, as I would 
wish I would have it in this way. In my opinion each 
street shouldhave atelegraph box, thatbox possessing, of 
course, its distinguishing number, and in it a place for 
the insertion of a key. I would have a key given to 
every policeman or respectable citizen, for there would 
be no necessity for any knowledge of telegraphy, and 
in case of an alarm of fire one of the keys could be in- 
serted into the nearest box, and by that means tele- 
graphic communication would be established with the 
central station, and the man on duty at that station 
would, on hearing the signal at once look at the dial on 
which these numbers of the boxes and stations would 
be recorded, and supposing he would see it regis- 
tered as box “25,” he would know it was at the 
City Hall, at the top of Parliament-street, and the foot 


of Cork-hill. That is the way in which, in my opinion, Dublin. 
Dublin should be arranged for the purposes of my de- A P Hl 8 - 1873 - 
partment. The district is perfectly unsafe as it is at j Ir j j._ 
present, and it is only when some terrible calamity Ingram, 
comes on you that you ■will find the unprotected state 
you are in. 

932. Had you recently a remarkable fire at Kings- 
town ? — Yes, we had. It was on board an East India- 
man, called the “ Nagpore.” I sent out two hand- 
engines and men on the authority of Sir J ames Mackey, 
who was then Lord Mayor ; but the fire had taken 
such a hold of the cargo that I knew it was useless 
to pump water into her, and that we should even- 
tually have to scuttle her, by sending some round shot 
into her. My engines were sent to the vessel’s side 
on floaters. After a time I told the Lord Mayor — for 
in virtue of his office as High Admiral of the Port 
I understood he had the power — “ If you give me 
authority to scuttle her I will do so, and that will be 
the means of saving the vessel and her cargo.” He 
gave me the requisite authority, and I scuttled the 
ship, which stood in the centre of the harbour. She 
was subsequently pumped out by Messrs. "Walpole, 

Webb, and Bewley, and the cargo sold, as I was in- 
formed, for double what it would otherwise have real- 
ized. I brought the fire-engines out on floaters, as 
the ship stood away out in the harbour. 

933. There were no other fire-engines there ? — None 
that I am aware of. Then I went out on another 
occasion to Breslin’s Hotel at Bray, and saved the 
hotel there, and it would have been burned but for the 
assistance rendered by our brigade ; arid on that occa- 
sion I set my engine to work, and got the water from 
the sea. 

934. I believe, Captain Ingram, the late Sir John 
Gray was in favour of an extension of the fire brigade 
system % — Yes, decidedly he was. 

935. And I believe he organized a plan for it? — 

One of his chief aims in connexion with the advance- 
ment of the whole district was to spread the fire 
brigade system over the whole of these townships. 

936. Were you aware of his proposal to the Rath- 
mines Commissioners to unite in having the fire 
brigade’s services rendered available for then - township 
also ? — I think so. 

937. I believe you also went to Maynooth, on the 
occasion of the disastrous fire at the college there ? — 

I did. 

938. They had no means to put out the fire there 
on that occasion ? — They had an engine, and a good 
one too, and did good work -with it ; but they certainly 
woiild not have been able to save by any means as 
much of the building in comparison with what the 
steamer that we brought was able to do. On that 
occasion we had to travel a distance of fifteen miles. 

939. Have you studied the fire brigade systems in 
other cities and towns? — Yes. 

940. In Glasgow? — Yes. 

941. In Liverpool ? — Yes. 

942. In London? — Yes. 

943. Are you of opinion that a great city and a 
series of outlying districts should be under one system ? 

— London is taking in all the villages for miles around, 
under the one system and one union — the one con- 
nexion all through. The whole is under Captain 
Shaw, and you could not possibly get along without it. 

944. Have any fires occurred in the Pembroke 
township ? — There have been some fires in that town- 
ship too. 

945. Please give the instances in which fires occurred 
in the Pembroke Township ? — There were eleven in 
the Pembroke Township. 

946. Within what time? — From 1865 to 1878. 

947. Have they any fire-engine in the Pembroke 
Township? — I don’t think they have a fire-engine, 
but I got them up a hose reel. They would work on 
the pressure of the Vartry water. Pembroke lias not 
an engine that I am aware of. 

948. Was there anything remarkable about those 
fires in the Pembroke Township as regards loss of 
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property and so on? Did you go to eacli of those 
fires ? — I did ; but I didn’t go to the fire in Sandy- 
mount-road. 

949. As regards those fires, was there any loss of 
property? — There was a considerable loss of property, 
but there was no loss in comparison to the loss in 
Hath mines. 

950. They were only houses? — Yes, and shops. 
The last I was at was in Upper Baggot-street. 

951. When was that? — On the 27th of November. 
The fire originated in an oil store immediately outside 
the bridge. I very soon put it out, and it did not get 
into the main building, and if it had got into the main 
building it would have done considerable damage. 

952. Were there any officials from the district pre- 
sent at that fire ? — I did not see any. 

953. Is there any fire brigade in the Pembroke 
Township ? — No, to my knowledge there is not. I 
know they have got a hose reel and some hose which 
they ordered. 

954. A hose reel is only used where there is high 
pressure from the main? — Yes, that is che only way 
you can use it. It is what is called delivering hose. 

955. And if they hadn’t the Vartry water it would 
be of no use at all? — Not the slightest. 

956. Supposing the townships are included within 
the municipal boundary, would you require an addi- 
tional number of men? — Certainly. 

957. At the present time you have twenty-nine 
men? — Yes. 


958. Have you enough men for your present re- 
quirements? — No, I have not. 

959. Have you calculated how many men you 
would require, supposing Dublin was extended as 
desired, and included those four townships ? — It would 
require sixty men at least to do the work. 

960. Those are trained men? — Yes, men who have 
served in either the United States or Royal Navy. 

961. Are your men from the Navy ?— Yes, without 
exception, with the exception of the grooms. 

962. Would you require an increased number of 
horses ? — Of course I would. 

963. Do you include in your contemplated arrange- 
ment for Dublin two central stations, one on the north 

side and one on the south side of the river ? We 

would want to have one good central station, with a 
good drill yard and a repairing yard, the same as the 
Metropolitan Fire Department have in London ; and 
you would want to have a certain class of men always 
on hand to be sent out to districts, if any alarm came, 
at a moment’s notice ; and you would want to have 
three stations more for escapes. I have recommended 
in my last year’s report on my department, furnished 
to the Corporation, one extra fire-escape station. 

964. Are there any fire-escape stations in the town- 
ships? — Not to my knowledge; and besides that I 
may mention a matter that may not be generally 
thought of, and it is — the present principle of fire- 
escape in use in Dublin would not be suited to the 
wants of the townships, in which the houses generally 
lie back, with large gardens in front, and there would 
be no means of getting them in to put up to such 
houses, without first having the rails pulled down. I 
need not say that the time it would take to do such a 
thing would render the escape useless, and I therefore 
think, that for such a class of houses in the townships 
as I have spoken of, you would want American Truck 
Ladders, running on four wheels, each one running 
past those of the others, and so constructed as to be 
able to raise the ladders on the telescopic principle. 
Unless that was done, I do not see how you could get 
fire-escapes into those houses. 

965. You have mentioned about the very sei'ious 
losses of property in Rathmines ; were you at any other 
fires in Rathmir.es where there was a serious loss of 
property ? — I have been to eleven in Rathgar, or in- 
cluding Rathmines, within the past ten years. 

966. Was there any other fire in factories or shops 
with loss of property as regards trade besides the two 
you have mentioned? — There were three, and one was 


burnt down completely — the distillery and the two 
flour mills. 

967. How much did the damage done at those fires 
amount to altogether? — I should say nearly £30,000. 

968. And I believe the annual cost of the Fire 
Brigade is £3,400 ? — The cost last year- was not quite 
£3,000. 

969. At all events that £30,000 would have paid 
your expenses for many years ?— Indeed it would. I 
consider that if a steamer costs you £600 and goes to 
one fire and saves £7,000 worth of property, I con- 
sider that the steamer pays herself. 

970. What was the cost of the steamers you have ? 
— I don’t think either of the steamers I have ever cost 
£400. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Walker. 

971. You have only one station? — In fact, I have 
not a station. 

972. Are you short-handed of men? — I am, sir. 

973. By how many are you short-handed of men? 
— At the least calculation I would want ten men more 
and then I would only be able to do the work. 

974. That would be narrowing it pretty well? 

Yes. I may tell you that I have had recently an 
addition to my stafl of nine men from the waste water 
department. 

975. Then it is very well that there are not more 
fires in Dublin? — Well, indeed it is. But with the 
staff under my command, we have, I venture to say, 
done our work well ; especially considering that we had 
the only fire that required to be specially dealt with 
that took place in the kingdom — the only banked-up 
fire which we successfully worked — for chey would not 
know how to bank up a fire, probably, anywhere in 
Europe. 

976. Chairman. — You have given us the number 
of fires in Rathmines for the last ten or twelve years. 
May I ask you how many fires there have been in the 
city of Dublin during the same period — ten or twelve 
years ? — I had 345 fires last year in the city of Dublin, 
and I had 68 in the month of December last, f 
shall have pleasure in presenting you with a copy of 
my last annual report. 

977. Does it contain a statement of the recommen- 
dations you have mentioned in the course of your evi- 
dence with reference to the fire brigade system for the 
whole metropolitan district? — No ; it is only my an- 
nual report on fires in the city of Dublin. 

978. Have they any hydrants in Rathmines? — Yes, 

I think they have, but they are on a different principle 
to ours. 

979. What is the pressure in Rathmines from the 
mains — what height could they throw water from their 
mains there ? — I don’t know that they could throw it 
any height at all. Mr. Parke Neville can give you 
information as to that better than I can. 

980. How many steamers have you got ? — I have 
got two. 

981. How many would you require to carry out this 
extended work for the entire district ? — I would not 
require any steamers if they only send the Vartry 
to me. 

982. But you know Rathmines have not got the 
Vartry ?— Well, I think the sooner they adopt it the 
better for themselves. 

983. Do I understand you to say that you would be 
able to have an efficient brigade to work over a 
district including, in addition to the city, Rathmines 
Rathgar, Pembroke, Drumcondra, Kilmainham, and 
all those places, with sixty men and the two steam 
engines ? — No ; if you would not give me the Vartry 
I would require two more steam engines. 

984. Would not those steamers be practically for the 
benefit of Dublin, and not for the benefit of the town- 
ships? — But I don't use my steamers in Dublin at all, 
because I have such a magnificent water pressure. 

985. You can work from the Vartry ? — Yes. The 
steamers have only been used for the outlying districts. 
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I only work them when I am unable to have the ad- 
vantage of the Vartry pressure. 

986. How do you get the water in Dublin ? — I have 
a stand pipe and a Bateman ball hydrant. We lose 
no time in turning out ; I think that will be generally 
admitted. 

987. Supposing you were to get the brigade you 
contemplate up — do you think the Rathmines, Rath- 
gar, and those other people, benefiting by it should pay 
the same rate as the Dublin people do. In point of 
fact, is it not really and substantially that you would 
be getting nine-tenths of the benefit in Dublin, and 
only one-tenth of the benefit would be for Rath- 
mines, Rathgar, and the other townships'?— I look upon 
the principle as this — no matter how you might believe 
in your own security you might be in dread of your 
neighbour. We know that in the districts of Rath- 
mines and Rathgar - , where there are no party walls 
going above the roofs, if a fire takes place in one house 
it may injure several on either side of it. I had a case 
of that kind, in which a fire occurred in one house, 
and I had to go six houses below in order to cut off 
its further communication with the adjoining premises. 

988. If you take the experience in the future to be 
the same as in the past in those two townships, you 
would not be troubled very much by them, because in 
thirteen years you have had only twenty-two fires in 
the two. 

Mr! Heron . — That is. fires reported to him. We 
don’t know how many other fires there may have 
been. 

989. Chairman. — As a matter of fact, don’t you 
think, judging by the experience of the past, you would 
be keeping up that enlarged brigade for the benefit of 
the citizens of Dublin, and making the Rathmines 
people pay for it? — Well, Rathmines is growing in 
wealth and prosperity every day, and also in manufac- 
tures, and calculating these things by the experience 
of other places we know that as towns grow, and com- 


merce and wealth increase, fires become more numer- Dunns, 
ous. But I recollect when these things could not be A P rU 8 - 187D - 
said of Rathmines, for I know the time when she had jj r j 
no manufactures. Ingram. 

990. But as to Rathmines and Ilathgar — those 
places are very exempt from fires ? — I hope they won’t 
in the future — You may depend they won’t in the fu- 
ture, when they increase in prosperity and wealth. 

991. What did the fire brigade cost hist year. I find 
on reference to the accounts at page 122 — that the 
money available was £3, SSI ? — You will find we lived 
on £2,891 Is. Id. 

992. And where did the balance go to? — I presume 
it is in the hands of the treasurer. 

993. If you are short nine or ten men, it is strange 
that that should be so with a balance to your credit 
of about £1,000 ? — But I have had nine or ten men 
since that. I have had nine or ten men extra added 
to my staff since the publication of those accounts. 

994. But you have only twenty-nine ? — That is so ; 
but we had less. 

995. But you said you were shorthanded, and yet 
they paid the expenses of your department, and had 
£1,000 in hand more than they sjient. What I am 
asking you is — why didn’t they give you out of that 
the ten additional men that you wanted ? — They have 
transferred those men to me about two weeks ago. 

996. On the account furnished up to the 3rd of 
August, 1878, they had in hand — and they put down 
themselves that they had in hand — towards the ex- 
penses of the Fire Brigade, £3,881 17s. 3£c£. ? — The 
accountant can tell you about that better than I can. 

997. What was the actual cost of the Brigade? — 

The cost of the Brigade, according to the published 
return of the city accountant, was £2,891 Is. 7 d. 

998. There was £990, which should have gone to 
keep up the Fire Brigade, and that has gone to some- 
thing else. 


Mr. O’Donnell recalled. 


999. Chairman. — At page 122 of the City Ac- 
counts it is stated that the receipts to the credit of the 
Fire Department amount to £3,881 17s. 3 £«/., and 
Captain Ingram says the cost was only £2,891 Is. Id. 
What became of the balance ? — If you refer to page 
141 of the accounts, you will see that the amoimt 
that was expended upon the Fire Brigade in mainten- 
ance, for the year ended the 31st of August, 1878, is 
shown in that account to be £2,891 Is. Id. That 
shows that they were living during this year within 
their income, having a difference to their credit to be 
brought forward to the next account. But there is 
another matter which I should state in connexion with 
this account, that at page 123, under the head of 
“ Paid clerks, inspectors, turncocks, ifcc., &c., 
£2,117 3s. 2 d.” that included in the expenditure 
charged there, I understand are ten fire-men who 
were acting as waste-water inspectors. 

1000. No. What Captain Ingram says, is that 
those men have only been given to him about two 
weeks ago? — That may be, but they were always on 
his staff. 

Captain Ingram - . — That is a mistake. They were 
not. 

Mr. O'Donnell . — They wore the uniform at any 
rate. It was with the view of relieving the Fire 
Brigade account that those men were so transferred 
until the Fire Brigade account would be able .to sup- 
port them. 

Captain Ingram . — When the Fire Brigade lost 


the halfpenny in the pound which was levied in 
its aid, Sir John Gray said wc could not get on with- 
out it, and he transferred those ten men over to the 
brigade. 

1001. Chairman. — What will the cost of those ten 
men be? — About one pound ahead weekly. 

Dr. Norviood. — Under the Act of 1874 the half- 
penny was re-imposed again, and in the intermediate 
time the Brigade was underhanded. 

Mr. Cotton. — And now they seem to have too 
much money. 

Mr. Ingram. — But next year we won’t. 

1002. Mr. Cotton. — After paying for these men, 
that will leave £400 still ? — Yes. 

1003. Chairman. — Would you propose to put a 
steamer at Rathmines and a steamer at the north 
side of the city ? — I would give them a steamer each 
until such time as you would get the Yartry or give 
a high pressure. 

1004. Have you made any estimate to carry out this 
efficiently. In saying that you could do the work 
with sixty men, have you made any estimate as to 
what the cost would be for all ? 

Mr. Heron. — It would cost about £3,000 a year, 
in my opinion. 

Chairman. — That would be throwing nearly £3,000 
a year on the townships. 

Mr. Heron. — No, it would not, because we would 
pay according to our valuation. 

The inquiry was adjourned until next morning. 


Sir. Thomas 
O'Donnell. 
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1005. Mr. Pim, I believe you are a ratepayer both 
in the city and in Rathmines % — Yes, in both. 

1006. To a very large extent? — Yes. 

1007. How much, about, are you rated in the city ? 
— It is over .£2,000 a year. That is the interest of 
the fix-m of which I am a member 1 . 

1008. And for Rathmines? — About £500, 1 think. 

1009. Now, Mr. Pim, have you for some time given 
consideration to the question about uniting the sux-- 
rounding townships to the city of Dublin? — Yes, for 
three or four years past. I was induced to look into the 
matter — in fact, in consequence of my objection to the 
Corporation main drainage scheme, and then looking 
into the dealings that took place between Rathmines 
and Pembroke townships and the city, in reference to 
that scheme, I came to the conclusion that they ought 
to be united to Dublin, and that this sort of struggle 
that goes on between the two for getting off at the 
cheapest possible rate is injurious and objectionable to 
the whole — that is taking the city and the townships 
together. What I am considering is the fact that 
the city and the townships are, in reality, one, and I 
am considering the interest of the whole and not the 
interest of individual parties. 

1010. Now do you entertain any opinion as to 
whether the townships ought to have been originally 
formed or not ? — I think it was a great mistake. 

1011. For what reason? — I think the line between 
the township and the city is a purely arbitrary line ; 
it depends on the accident of the existence of the two 
Canals or the Circular roads. It has enclosed Dublin 
in a ring fence. The circumstances of Dublin are 
different from any other city I know in being enclosed 
in this way, so that it cannot grow. 

1012. Are you of opinion, Mr. Pim, that the area for 
building purposes within the municipal district, as it 
exists at present, has been practically exhausted? — 
Well, there is a great deal of land not yet built upon, 
but it is not in favourable positions for building, so 
that, practically, all the ground within the area avail- 
able for the purpose has been built on. 

1013. Do you consider that those townships of Rath- 
mines and Pembroke, Kilmainham and Drumcondx-a, 
really form parts of the city? — Yes. 

1014. Do you entertain the same opinion as to Clon- 
tarf ? — Yes, I do; I think they are all really pax-ts of 
the city. 

1015. Do the householders of these townships make 
daily use of the city as a rule ? — Yes. Cex-tainly they 
do just the same as the people living in the city ; not 
of course every one living in the townships ; but it 
appears to me the difference between a man living in 
Rathmines and a man living in Fitz william-square is 
really nothing, so far as the city is concerned. It suits 
him to live in Rathmines or in Fitzwilliam-square, but 
he is just as much belonging to the city in one place as 
in the other. 

1016. Has your attention been directed to the state- 
ment that the townships for business purposes make 
more use of the city roads than the persons living on 
the quays or in the centre of the city — that is, that the 
carriage of all the goods, for instance brought to Rath- 
mines, exex-cises a greater wear and tear upon the 
roads of the city than the carriage of goods brought 
cither, say to your house or to M'Birney’s? — Well, 
they have to travel a greater distance of course, and 
therefore, have to go over a greater amount of the city 
roads. Practically speaking, the main thoroughfares, 
like Harcourt-street, Great Geox-ge’s-street, and 
Richmond-stx-eet, ax-e mox-e used by men in Rathmines 
than by men living in Thomas-stx-eet, or such streets as 
Sackville-street. 

1017. As regards the relations between the Corpora- 
tion, which is the central authority for Dublin, and the 


Com m issioners, who are the authorities for the town- 
ships, first of all do you know have there been con- 
flicts of authority or of interest. Have you noticed 
it? — Yes, it has taken place in x-eference to the water 
supply and on the question of drainage. 

1 0 i 8. As regards the number of members of the Cor- 
poration, ax-e you aware that there are sixty members, 
of the Town Council, and that in all the townships at 
px-esent there are fifty-seven Commissioners, I be- 
lieve ? — I look upon that as a waste of strength. Thex-e 
are two sets of people doing the duties, the business, 
of one, and it is hax-d enough to get suitable men to go- 
into the Corporation and to undertake the duties thev 
have to undertake. By increasing the number of 
persons required you increase the difficxxlty of getting 
good men. 

1019. Well, then, the number of gentlemen engaged 
in the management of the business of the city of Dub- 
lin, and of the township, is from 116 to 118 persons 
— that is the whole governing body ? — Yes. 

1020. Do you consider that number to be wholly ex- 
cessive ? — Quite excessive. The municipal towns of 
England — the lax-gest of them — larger than Dublin 
and all the townships together have only sixty-four. 

1021. That applies to the governing bodies? — Yes. . 

1022. As regards the number of the officials ; they 
have in the townships separate staffs % — Yes ; that is 
still worse, for you have them repeated four or five 
times over, and, of course, with additional expense, 
and the work not so well done. The public make 
gx-eat complaints about the Corporation, but no Board 
can do its business well unless it starts with having 
good officials. To have good officials in these days 
you must be able to pay them, and it is manifest that a 
lax-ge area ought to be able to pay a higher salary than 
a small area. If you want to have fix-st-class officers 
you mxxst pay them first-class salaries. The salaries 
paid here ixx Dxxblin are nothing like what are paid 
in English towns, even in towns no larger than 
Dublin. 

1023. Have you made a comparison, as regards areas- 
of the different towns and the incomes and the 
salaries of officials ? — Yes ; there is a book published 
called “ The Municipal Cox-porations Companion,” 
published by Waterlow and Soixs (Limited), London- 
wall, in which yoxx will find the salaries of all 
the officers, the names of the Corporations, the 
area and population of the towns, and all the 
statistics on the point. You will find in that what I 
have said, that the officers ax-e paid very much more 
in English towns, no larger than Dublin. 

1024. Woxxld there, in your opinion Mr. Pim, be any 
real difficxxlty in marxaging the entire area of Dublin 
and the surrounding districts or townships under one 
governing body ? — I do not think so; I do not see 
any reason why there should be any more difficulty 
tliaix there is in. managing very much larger towns in 
England. 

1025. Would you wish to give any illustration from 
the table you have most carefully prepared ? — Well, 
the area of Dublin is 3,808 acres, and that is smaller 
than any of the lax-ge towns of England, till we come 
to Hull, which is 3,635 acx-es ; Leeds has an area of 
21,572 acx-es; Sheffield 19,651 acres; Livex-pool 
5,210 acres; Bradford 7,221 acres; and Belfast 6,805 
acres, much lax-ger than Dublin. 

1026. That is important — you say Belfast is 6,800 
acres? — Yes ; well, the population of Dublin comes 
fifth in this list, but the area comes about twelfth. I 
say it comes fifth, but if you add Manchester and 
Salford (and they are practically one), it is foux-th. The 
towns very much smaller than Dublin, have a very 
much larger area. 

1027. Now, as regards inhabited hoxxses in Dublin, 
what observations have you to make ? — One of the 
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of the roads are wholly insufficient 1 — I am not able to Drome 
go into that question because I have not given it very A P ril °< 1879 - 
careful consideration in detail; I am, however, aware j[r. j 0S epUT. 
that competent opinions hare been given to the effect rim. 
that for our thoroughfares, macadamized streets are 
wholly unsuited, and that paving is what we ought to 
have, both for the convenience of the traffic and for the 
purposes of cleanliness. 

1035. And of course you know that paving and keep- 
ing in proper order the flagways and so on forms 
part of the sanitary arrangements of a city ? — Y es. 

1036. Now William-street I believe has been paved 
altogether 1 ? — Yes. 

1037. And that is a great improvement to the street 1 
— Yes, and it is not to be forgotten that a great deal of 
the traffic through William-street is of course traffic 
going to Rathmines, I mean the heavy traffic now 
diverted from other streets. 

1038. That is one question upon which I wished to 
obtain your opinion. Have you considered the question 
of the Fire Brigade, as to the proper organization of 
the Fire Brigade for the whole city including the 
townships? — I think there should be only the one 
central organization with branches. I think the present 
arrangement is very bad, and I, as a ratepayer of 
Rathmines, complain very much of the Rathmines 
Board of Commissioners not having a fire brigade. I 
complain as a ratepayer of the pi-esent system under 
which the Commissioners ask the Corporation as a 
matter of friendship to send out the brigade to save a 
house. It is not right I think that Rathmines should 
expect to get the advantage of the brigade in that way 
without paying for it. 

] 039. Are you aware that the organization is an ex- 
pensive matter? — Yes, to have four different organiza- 
tions where one would suffice would be a mistake ; you 
would not get the work as well done. 

1040. Chairman. — Mr. Heron it is right you 
should know that we have received a letter from a 
gentleman, Mr. Owen O’Roi-ke, of 19 New-row, on 
the subject of certain house property he holds in the 
Rathmines township. The letter is as follows : — 

. 19, New-row, West, Dublin, 

April 9th, 1879. 

“ To the Commissioners of Municipal Boundaries. 

Gentlemen, — I am owner of considerable house property 
in the Rathmines township, and if you will permit me to 
state my opinion on the question of annexation of this 
township to the city of Dublin, I am satisfied that it is not 
only advisable but absolutely necessary. My experience 
teaches me that the scavenging is badly done, that the 
lighting, especially in the poorer districts, is very bad, and 
above all that the supply of water is exceedingly limited. 

I have one house on the main road leading from Kimmage 
to Harold’s-cross for which I receive £45 per annum, and 
there is not one drop of water supplied to it by the Rath- 
mines Commissioners, although I made frequent applications 
for a supply during the last three years. The only reply I 
received being, I must consent to pay a sum of £17 for 
laying down a public main. I could easily comprehend the 
meaning of this if the house was in an isolated place — if it 
was up a lane or an avenue ; but no, it is situated on the 
public highway. I only give 3’ou this as an example, for I 
am of the opinion that there are many houses in the same 
dire necessity. I may add that there were three large fires 
in this immediate locality in fact within a few hundred 
yards of my house, one was the distillery at Grccnmount, 
the next was Mulhall’s flour mills, and the last Whelan’s 
flour mill, all within a few months of each other ; and all 
this I represented to the Commissioners, but to no purpose. 

You can easily imagine what would be the condition of the 
occupants of a dwelling-house if it went on fire without one 
cup of water on the premises to put it out. Gentlemen, I 
beg to offer my best apologies for the liberty I have taken. 

I am, gentlemen, your humble servant, 

O. O'Rorke. 


effects, one of the disadvantages of having Dublin sur- 
rounded or hemmed in by a ring fence is this — the 
population of Dublin is diminishing instead of increas- 
ing. The number of inhabited houses in Dublin is very 
much smaller than in towns in England that are much 
smaller than Dublin. In fact, from this table, you 
will see that there are about ten persons to each house 
in Dublin, whereas in most English towns there are 
about five. 

1028. Does that arise from the number of room- 
keepers in the bad part of the city ? — It arises largely 
from this, that the artisan population are living in 
what ar-e called tenement houses, once occupied by the 
richer classes, who are now gone out to live in the 
townships. 

1029. "Well, Mr. Pim, does that exercise a prejudicial 
effect on the health of the city ? — I look upon the high 
death rate of Dublin as almost entirely due to the 
condition of the houses in which the people are living. 

1030. Have you paid any attention to the reduction 
of valuation in such streets as Henrietta-street, Sum- 
merhill, and Gardiner-street? — I have not looked very 
particularly into individual cases as regards valuation ; 
but the total valuation of Dublin has increased by 
very little ; while in English towns it has been in- 
creasing very rapidly. The consequence of this slow 
increase in valuation (which partly results from our 
not being periodically re-valued, but is partly the 
result of our being shut in by the townships) — the 
consequence is a higher poundage rate, and that dis- 
courages people from building in Dublin, and encour- 
ages them to go outside and build in the townships. 
The authorities of the township are well aware of that, 
and that it is well to keep down the poundage rate, 
and keep up the valuation. For a man looks at what 
his rating is, and it induces him to build in the town- 
ships in preference to Dublin, so you have the townships 
steadily increasing in valuation, and then - poundage 
rate kept down ; whereas the Dublin valuation does 
not increase, and you cannot keep the poundage rate 
down, because the centre must have more work in the 
way of wear and tear, Ac., than the townships; there 
is moi - e to be done. 

1031. Evidence was given here yesterday of the totally 
insufficient funds for the maintenance of the roads of 
Dublin — do you think that arises in some degree from 
the townships not contributing anything to the repairs 
of the roads of Dublin — that is, that the roads of 
Dublin are used by a larger number of persons, and 
more frequently than by the citizens, and that those 
persons do not contribute to the maintenance of those 
roads ? — Yes, I think so most distinctly. 

1032. Well, when you remember that the townships 
reap those advantages, which they derive from the city, 
and bearing in mind their relations to the Corporation 
and the city, is it not a mere matter of justice that 
they should contribute towards the rates as well as 
the city ? — Yes, I think so ; but when you allow a 
certain state of things to come into existence on a cer- 
tain basis you have to deal with vested interests, and 
you have difficulty in upsetting those interests ; this 
state of affairs ought never to have been established. 
Of course, if there is to be an amalgamation, the terms 
of that amalgamation have to be carefully considered. 
That is a question of detail. 

1033. At all events as regards the city roads, are you 
of opinion there ought to be a contribution by the 
townships to their maintenance by general taxation or 
some other mode to be settled, by which they will con- 
tribute to the support of the roads ? — My view goes 
towards a complete union. I don’t see how you can 
get a contribution in any other way satisfactorily. 
Now, the city of Dublin contributes to the maintenance 
of the Rock-road, and why should the citizens of Dublin 
be asked to do that, when Rathmines is not asked to 
contribute to a thoroughfare in Dublin ? 

1034. Now on the question of the roads, I intended to 
ask you, as a man having great experience in these 
matters, what your opinion is as to the question raised in 
the evidence showing that the funds for the maintenance 


1041. Mr. Heron. — Now, Mr. Pim, you have consi- 
dered the question as regards the artisans’ dwellings ? 
— Yes. 

1042. And as regards the health and improvement of 
the people ? — Yes. 

1043. You know of course that the great amount of 
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Dublin. the building in Rathmines and Pembroke has been 
April 9, 1879. performed by Dublin tradesmen for years past — by 
Mr. Joseph T. tradesmen living in Dublin ? — Almost the whole of it 
Pim. I should think. 

1044. By Dublin tradesmen who live within the 
present municipal area l — Yes. 

1045. Are you of opinion that the townshipsought to 
contribute towards the scheme for the construction of 
artisans’ dwellings ? — Yes ; I think so most distinctly, 
for I believe that the artisans’ dwellings scheme should 
be carried out in Dublin on a large scale if you want 
to improve the health of the inhabitants of Dublin ; 
and I consider the artisans now living in tenement 
houses in the city are just as much part of the popu- 
lation of the townships as they are of the city of 
Dublin, and that the townships should contribute 
to any extensive scheme of artisans’ dwellings for 
Dublin. 

1046. Can there be anything worse than this system 
of room-keepers inhabiting old dilapidated houses in 
the city of Dublin ? — It is as bad as it could well be ; 
and I may just state this in connexion with the sub- 
ject. You will find on looking at Thom’s Almanac 
that at the census of 1871 there were 58,110 families 
in Dublin. Of these 15,249 families lived six or 
more families in a house; 17,261 lived four or 
five families in a house; 12,651 lived two or three 
families in a house ; and only 12,949 families lived in 
separate houses. Now I believe that is the cause of 
the high death-rate of Dublin, or at least I believe it 
to be the chief cause. I believe it to be a worse state 
of affairs than exists in any of the large towns of Eng- 
land or in the United Kingdom. 

1047. In your opinion is it a bad system for health, 
cleanliness, and for common decency? — It is very 
bad in every way. It is not merely so for the people 
who live in those houses, and who die more rapidly in 
consequence of this state of affairs, but if there be 
amongst them any infectious disease it is sure to 
spread amongst themselves, and then to spread to and 
amongst the ranks of the richer classes. 

1048. I may remind you of another matter. Do you 
know some of those magnificent old houses that are 
falling into dilapidation, such as those in Henrietta- 
street and other places, Grenville-street, and so on, 
are they inhabited largely by artisans, and people of 
that class? — Yes. 

1049. Are you aware that they were originally built 
for noblemen and gentlemen to live in, and that the 
accommodation of the offices for them were only 
suited to one family ? — Yes. 

1050. And of course those offices are altogether un- 
suited to the enormous aggregation of families? — Yes ; 
these are the houses in which the class of people who 
now live in the townships used to reside. They have 
left these houses in the city, and they are wholly un- 
suited for the purpose for which they are used now, and 
I say most distinctly that the townships ought to 
contribute towards the improvement of that state of 
affairs. 

1051. Have you also noticed that the only class of 
houses built in the townships are good houses, and 
that there are scarcely any artisans’ or labourers’ 
dwellings built there at all? — Yes. 

1052. Has that been part of the management of the 
township ? — Yes. 

1053. Obviously for the purpose of having a high- 
class population ? — Yes. 

1054. Unless some improved scheme of artisans’ 
dwellings is set on foot is this great evil increasing as 
regards the emigration of the better class people 
from Dublin, and the occupation of the good old houses 
by people living as room-keepers ? — It is increasing, for 
as I mentioned the population of Dublin is gradually 
decreasing — the better class people are going out. 

1055. Chairman. — Then the decrease is in the upper 
classes ? — Yes. 

1056. Mr. Heron. — Have you considered, Mr. Pim, 
whether, if the townships be amalgamated with the 
city, the numbers of the Corporation ought to be in- 


creased ? — Well, you would have to consider the ques- 
tion of redistribution of representation altogether, and 
the division into wards ; but, I think, that sixty or 
from sixty to seventy are quite sufficient to form a 
governing body. Sixty-four is the regular number in 
England — forty-eight councillors and sixteen alder- 

1057. Is that the number in Liverpool and Man- 
chester? — I believe it is the number universally 
adopted. 

1 058. Chairman. — Have they sixteen wards ? — Not 
always, sometimes a smaller number. 

1059. Mr. Ileron. — Then it would apparently seem 
that the number of members was fixed as being from 
general experience the best number to be selected ? — I 
am not sure of that, but I fancy it is in the Municipal 
Reform Act. 

1060. But of course the Legislature only tried to carry 
out the wishes of the local bodies ? — I never heard of 
the local bodies seeking to have the number increased 
on the ground that they were not able to do the work 
with the number they had. 

1061. In reference to the question of valuation, do 
you think there should be a general re-valuation ] — I 
think the whole subject should be dealt with as one 
comprehensive scheme of municipal reform . You 
must, in dealing with the question, deal with the fran- 
chise, the redistribution of the representation, the divi- 
sion into wards, the rate of taxation on the different 
portions, and re-valuation — re-valuation is essential. 

1062. Yon heard the evidence given about re-valua- 
tion, and are aware, of course, that the valuation in 
the city is stated to be very much under the real value. 
You are aware that the valuation is all under one set 
of Acts of Parliament, and ought to be under one 
system ? — Yes. 

1063. In the valuation of new houses, of course the 
valuator puts down an approximate value, to what do 
you attribute the fact that in Dublin the city is con- 
siderably under- valued ? — That we don’t have a syste- 
matic re-valuation. There is no change in the valua- 
tion as I understand it, unless a man makes some im- 
provement in his house or unless he says he is being 
overvalued and applies to have it reduced, and in 
that way a great many parts of the town have been 
reduced in the valuation. Then if a man builds a house 
it is valued at the value of the day, but unless a change 
is made in the house it is not re-valued, and I say 
that is extremely unjust ; in fact it is a tax on en- 
terprise and a premium on stagnation. 

1064. Chairman. — How is it, Mi-. Heron, that these 
houses in Henrietta-street were i-educed in valuation ? 

Mr. Heron. — The owners applied, and on their 
appeal the change is made. 

Mr. Pim. — There is a right of appeal to have a 
re-valuation — a reduction of value is made in that way. 

Mr. Heron. — Where no structui-al alteration is 
made in a house there is no re-valuation. The King’s 
Inns, when the rest of the houses in Hem-ietta-sti-eet 
were getting their valuation reduced, was reduced from 
£1,050 in 1854, to £500 in 1855— a reduction of 
actually one-half — on the ground that the rest of the 
street had gone down. The Benchers got the reduc- 
tion made. 

Mi-. Pim. — Practically speaking, the townships 
are more highly rated, or rated nearer to their real 
value, than the city. London is revalued every 
five years on the actual letting value of the houses. 
The people have to come and give information as to 
what rent they are really receiving : and the conse- 
quence is, that in twenty years, London has doubled 
in value — I mean the area under the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the valuation on which they tax the 
people, has doubled. 

Chairman. — It has been suggested that you could 
not carry it out without a general one for Ireland on 
account of the income-tax. 

1065. Mr. Heron. — Are you clearly of opinion, Mr. 
Pim, that there should be only the one governing body ? 
— Yes ; only the one. 
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1066. With power of uniform taxation ?— Well, I 
won’t say uniform taxation. I think that is a question 
that ought to be considered in detail. I think it 
very likely the townships may be able to make out a 
good case for the taxation not being uniform in some 


1067. First of all, as regards thePoor-rate, that ought 
to be the same J— Well, that is not for the Corporation ; 
I am entirely in favour of Union-rating, and the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons has reported in favour 
of Union-rating. 

1068. Now, at present, by means of the townships 
being so lucky as to get special Acts of Parliament, 
they get water at a cheaper rate than is paid in Dub- 
lin? — Yes. 

1069. They pay a rent of 3 \d. to the Corporation, and 
one pays 4 d.1 — But you know Bathmines does not 
get the Vartry at all. Pembroke appears to be paying 
I0d. , id., and 3d., if I understand it correctly, as a 
sinking fund. I am not quite sure that it relates to 
water or not, that sinking fund. 

Mr. Heron.— I am not informed as to that. 

Mr. Pim . — Well, it does not make the least 
difference. It is a matter I am not prepared to speak, 
definitely upon now, or to say how it is to be done. 
The matter ought to be gone into fully in detail, and 
the details settled by competent authority. 

Chairman. — T hat is a matter which we have 
to inquire into. I don’t know if you heard the terms 
of the extended warrant to us under which we are to in- 
quire into the terms on which the townships, or outlyin" 
districts are to be, or ought to be added. Therefore 0 
you see that is one of the very things we want to get 
some information upon. G 

Mr. Pim . — There are two points I have formed 
an opinion upon. The Poor-rate ought to be the same 
m the townships and in the city. I am in favour 
of Union-rating ; and I also believe the Grand Jury 
Cess ought to be the same on the townships and the 
city. 

1070. Mr. Heron. — Including county at large 
charges? — Yes ; I don’t see what difference there exists 
in the circumstances of the two so as to make the city 
liability different from the townships. 

1071. Then as to the hospitals and lunatic asylums, 
have you anything to say on that point ?— Yes : I 
iail to see why the city of Dublin should contribute 
to hospitals to which the people outside send their 
sick, considering that those people outside escape tax- 
ation or contribution. Then, as to the municipal rates, 

J. would like to look into the details of expenditure 
and other matters before giving a confident opinion or 
making up my mind as to it. When you come to 
municipal rates, pure and simple, the difference 
much 611 Rathmmes and tlie cifc y is reduced very 

■ l 072 ' ^ HAIRMAN - — I' 1 Bathmines their general rate 
is -s., and id. added for sewer rate. Does the Dub- 
p , -Improvement Bate correspond to that General 
■Kate m Bathmines 1— Yes ; it is now 2s. id., the Im- 
provement Bate. I am not clear what the id. is for, 
wnetlier for interest on money borrowed or what. 

Ike Town Clerk.- It is 2d. for the removal of 

" d “ &r otl “ “"““7 

Mr. Pim. A great deal of the sanitary expen- 
umure is unquestionably in the interest of the town- 
rJl ^ as in the interest of the city. 

Ur, • Mr - Heron.— 1 The Improvement rate for Dub- 
at Present is, I understand, 2s. id. ?— Yes • im- 
Srr and „ s . ani tary— 2d for removing house- 
neur/ f?u d Tr 1 ! 1 f S ' h0USeS ’ and 2d - for the other ex- 
sewerLf th ® Pu J llc Health Department, exclusive of 

“ d G ™> J "‘7 

Mr. JPo&e,.. — Except poor rate. 

74. Mr. Heron. — Is there any reason whv Bath- 

VmlemTt Peml,r * e sllonH VV tie s»me in- 
^ 1 07 ™ nt rate as Dublin ?— No. 

075. The whole municipal rates in Dublin are 4s. 


? — Yes, if Mr. O’Donnell’s calculation be correct, Dublin. 
and that the result of amalgamation — of adding all A P ril 1879. 
the rates together — would be to make the uniform jr j , ™ 
rate 3s. 1 Id in the pound, the result would be a very Pim. ° Scp . 
large increase to the taxation of Bathmines, and but 
a very small increase to the others. Bathmines 
manages to spend very little money in rates for sani- 
tary jiurposes. 

1076. I want you, if you can, with that table before 
you, to try to apply your mind to these different rates. 

I now call your attention to them, the improvement 
rate, which is 2s. 4d, the sewer rate, domestic water 
rate, public water rate, grand jury rate, and a penny 
for vestry cess abolition rate, that makes the -whole 
4s. 6d 

Mr. Pim . — Is that for 1879 ? 

Mr. Heron . — Yes. 

Mr. Pim. — The 4d in addition to the improve- 
ment rate is in lieu of the Borough rate. 

1077. Mr. Heron. — Now, I want to draw your atten- 
tion to this. Mr. O’Donnell made a calculation showino - 
us that the municipal rates are 4s. 6d, and that they 
are much less for each of the townships. The 
valuation of Dublin is about £600,000, and the valu- 
ation of all the townships to be added is £200,000. 

The valuation of Dublin ought to be increased ; but 
assuming it remains as it is, the result will be 
that Bathmines, on the 3s. lid rate, will have a large 
amount of additional taxation? — Yes; the others, 
practically, will have scarcely any increase worth speak- 
ing of. 

1078. Now, looking over these rates, commencing 
with the 2s. 4d rate, are any of these rates such 
as you think the townships — Bathmines for instance 

ought not to contribute the full proportion to ? 

Well, so far as the occupiers are concerned, I should 
not object to spreading equal rates over all ; but, as 
regards owners of houses, I should like to give thought 
to some points of detail before giving that opinion. 

You have allowed people to invest money in land and 
buildings on the faith of a certain rating and system 
of Government, and I don’t think you can upset 
arrangements of that kind without giving the subject 
careful consideration. I don’t see my way to it. 

Now, Bathmines and Pembroke have a main drainage 
rate. I don’t know whether the sewer rate is 
for it or for the ordinary sewers ; but Dublin must 
have a main drainage rate some time or another, and 
that is to be taken into consideration as part of the 
question. 

10/9. Supposing Bathmines is brought in, the 
citizens of Dublin will have to pay their per-centa< r e 
of the interest on the Bathmines drainage as well as 
the Bathmines would have for Dublin ? — Yes, that is 
one of the items of the tenns. 

1080. Would you see anything unfair in that? — No, 

I do not. Then, Bathmines has no water rate, and I 
don’t think that Bathmines can get on without a water 
rate, because a great many people there are not satisfied 
with the present state of affairs, and would be strongly 
inclined to make a change. 

1081. Is the water in Bathmines good? — It is fair 
enough, but there is a struggle going on on the subject 
of the water of Bathmines, and if there were an amal- 
gamation of Bathmines with the city they would, I 
presume, get the Yartry water. You must con- 
sider what you are giving as well as what you are 
getting. 

1082. Chairman. — At presenttlie Commissioners of 
Bathmines have the water sujiplied by the Canal t- 


1083. P erhaps they have not got pipes and appliances 
that would stand the pressure of the Vartry water, 
and if so, and that they were brought in, I presume 
there should be new pipes laid down for them by the 
Dublin Corporation, and every ratepayer in Dublin 
would have to contribute for that. If that is so, if 
they get that advantage, would there be anything un- 
fair in making them contribute to the general cost of 
the Vartry, particularly where there is an annual 

G 2 
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sinking fund of £19,000, which in thirty years will 
pay off the original debt for the Vartry water in 
Dublin? — If Rathmines is satisfied with the quality of 
the water they have now, I don’t see why they should 
be forced to take any other if they have to pay more 
highly for it. , , , 

1084. Chairman. — We must all remember that the 
legislature has endeavoured in the case of the town- 
ships to have things done as far as possible which are 
for the public good. It has been considered, and very 
properly, that for sanitary purposes and for other 
reasons, in every town you should get, if you can, 
high-pressure water — first of all for the purposes of 
public health and domestic supply, and also for the 
safety of the place in case of fire. Therefore, Mr. 
P im , you cannot always speak of vested interests; 
something else must be considered, and if nothing 
were to be regarded in these cases, save and except 
consideration for vested interests, the legislature would 
in all probability not have sanctioned the imposition 
of the 2d. bridge tax over the large area which it did. 

Mr. Pim. All these are undoubtedly matters 

that must be gone into and carefully considered in 
detail, and I have not myself gone sufficiently into 
them to be able to give a definite expression of 
opinion. I did not, in fact, think that in your m- 
quiry you would go into details as to the terms of a 
proposed amalgamation. 

Chairman.— We felt the difficulty m those 
inquiries of the absence of a power to go into the 
question of the terms, and therefore the warrant has 
been extended. (The Chairman then read the extended 
warrant). 

Mr. Heron. — This table has been prepared on 
what I may call the severest plan against the town- 
ships ; and it shows a relief to Dublin of £16,000 per 
annum, and the distribution of it over the townships 
as the worst thing that could happen to them under an 
amalgamation. . 

Mr. Pim. — I have not made this calculation. 

Is it taken at the present valuation? 

Mr. Heron. — Yes. 

Mr. Pim. Because if it were on a re-valuation 

of the whole the difference would not be nearly so 
«r re at. I think the natural thing would be to amal- 
gamate the whole on the one basis, unless the town- 
ships can show a good reason why it should not be 
done. I would spread the rates equally all round. I 
should like to look into the matter in detail, and see 
what value they are getting for the money they are 
now paying. They may be getting hereafter much 
creator value from the city than now. They would 
Set the fire brigade, for instance ; they would get in 
Rathmines, for instance, high-pressure water, and the 
Vartry is certainly better in quality than what they 
are getting now. . 

Mr. Heron. — The taxation would m the city 
go from 4s. 6 d. down to 3s. lid., and thereby effect a 
relief of £16,533, and that would be paid in their 
proportion by the townships. _ 

1085. Mr. Andrews. — Are you assenting to this 
statement of Mr. Heron’s ? 

Mr. Pim. — If the document from which lie 
speaks is correctly compiled, certainly. The £16,000 
is a smaller difference than I expected, and if you re- 
value the city, the difference would then be much 
smaller— scarcely £10,000. I think the 4s. 6d. includes 
Grand Jury Rate. I would eliminate that, for I 
would spread the Grand Jury rate at once, and that 
would reduce it. . „ , 

Mr. Heron. — You are quite right; the 4s. Gd. 
includes 8d. Grand Jury rate. 

Chairman. — The Grand Jury rate is 8 d. It 

was stated that Id. in the pound produces about 
£2 300. That would be about, say, £17,000 a year 
paid out of Dublin towards county at large charges, 
and I see Rathmines pays about £2,000. 

1086. Mr. Heron. — Is there any reason, Mr. Rim, 
why the improvement rate in Rathmines should differ 
from that in Dublin?— You know I have not gone 


through these accounts at all, and I don’t know what 
precisely the improvement rate is spent on. 

1087. Mr. Heron. — Cleansing, paving, and fighting. 
Mr. Pim. — On the subject of paving, the town- 
ships ought to contribute towards the paving of 
the thoroughfares they use. 

1088. Mr. Heron. — And the streets would be paved, 
cleansed, and watered ? — Yes. I say the inhabitants 
of the townships, who make daily use of the streets, 
who get value for the expenditure made in the city on 
these roads— cleaning, repairing, paving, and watering 
them — should contribute towards that expenditure. 

1089. And also to the sanitary arrangements of these 

streets ? Well, the sanitary arrangements are rather 

for the people who live in the streets. 

1090. Chairman.— But, Mr. Pim, when you say 
they ought to contribute to keeping up the streets, do 
you mean that they ought to pay a per-centage, or the 
same as the persons in the town ? — The best plan is to 
spread the rate equally over all ; that is the simplest 
and the most natural. 

1091. That is, mother words, that they should pay 
the same ?— Yes. But, at the same time, there may 
be reasons shown why they would be unjustly treated 
by such an arrangement. 

1092. Mr. Heron. — 4s. Gd. is very small. Row, do 
you think, Mr. Pim, that there is any reason why they 
should not pay the same sewer rate as Dublin — that is, 
2d. in the pound?— They make their own sewers out 
of the 2s. improvement rate. 

1093. But if that 2s. rate be abolished, and that they 
came in under the 3s. lid. rate, is there any reason 
why they should not pay the same ? Should they not 
pay the same sewer rate as Dublin, under the one 
central authority, the same as in Paris and London ?— 
The natural and simplest and most convenient way is 
to spread the rates over all, but I don’t know if they 
may not be able to show, on going into detail, that 
they may not be treated fairly. I have not gone into 
that, and, therefore, I cannot say. 

1094. Chairman.— The Dublin valuation comes 
to £600,000, the Rathmines valuation comes to 
£100 000. Now, if Rathmines wanted to spend a 
certain sum of money, say Id, in the pound, for 
sewers, if you amalgamate, are you not making 
Dublin pay Gd. out of the 7 d. for their sewers, 
while Rathmines would only be paying Id. ; on 
the other hand, Rathmines would only be pay- 
in<r Id. towards the city, whilst Dublin would be 
paying Gd. towards the township ; therefore, would 
it not be likely to be a great saving to the Rathmines 
people ? — Yes. The first thing is to decide the ques- 
tion of the advisability of amalgamation at all, and 
the question of terms ought to be considered after- 
wards. 1 am myself not sufficiently up in the details 
to make up my mind on the question of the details. 

1095. Mr. Heron. — But, Mr. Pim, you are clear 
theie ought to be amalgamation? — Perfectly. 

1096. Chairman.— Could you give us your views 
on this point ? If there was an amalgamation effected, 
are you of opinion that each township should continue to 
bear its own present debt, leaving Dublin to bear its own 
too, and tliatfor thefuture all debts tobe incurred should 
be put on the entire city?— I would amalgamate all 
the debts. I don’t know which way would be easiest, 
but perhaps it would be better to have all the debts 
paid out of one common sinking fund. 

1097. Mr. Heron. — Are you aware that the city 

estates produce £18,000 a year now, and may be 
expected to produce more ?— There is no reason why « 
should not produce more hereafter, and, of course, 
hereafter the townships would derive the advantage ol 
that. . 

1098. As to the city debts, you know there is aa 
ample fund to pay all the interest upon the debts. 

There is no use in asking me about that tor 

I am not familiar with the city estate or ns 
value, but undoubtedly from time to time it has been 
producing an increased rental. 

1099. Now Mr. Pim have you compared the sut-s- 
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-tics of Dublin with those of a number of other large 
towns ! — Y es. _ 

1100. In reference to its particular position i— 1 es. 

I see, in the first place, that the area of Dublin is 
-peculiarly small, and its valuation is peculiarly low, 
and that makes the poundage rate high. I have 
„ 0 t here the assessment to income tax ^ ol tlie 
f ai .cre English towns as compared with Dublin, and 
Dublin stands fourth in that list. Now Livei^ool a 
assessed to income tax to the amount of £15,943,543, 
and its valuation is £3,019,941, and that is in round 
numbers one-fifth of the whole assessment to income 
tax. In Dublin now the assessment to mcorne tax 
stands at £4,862,282, whilst the valuation is £632,000, 
so that it is about one-eighth, whereas, as I have pointed 
out, in Liverpool it is one-fifth of the income. Now 
the reason I mention this is, you must have a re- 
valuation, and if Dublin was re-valued you would do 
it with a lower poundage rate, and the increase in 
valuation would be greater in Dublin relatively than 
in the townships, for the townships are more nearly 
valued to the full value, and that would largely, or to 
a certain extent, rectify the difference between them 
when you come to the poundage rate. Sheffield has 
an income assessed to mcorne tax of £3,831 lOo 
Bristol, £3,725,180; but the area of Sheffield is 
19 651 ; the area of Dublin is 3,808 acres; the area 
of Leeds, 21,572 acres; the assessment to income tax 
of Leeds, £4,674,131, and the valuation £1,033,135. 
Now the area of Belfast is 6,805 acres ; mcorne tax 
£2 476,921, and valuation, £489,824, that is about 
one-fifth. In the English municipal towns the Parlia- 
mentary and municipal areas are, in nearly all cases, 
the same. Manchester is different, but all the other 
towns have the municipal and Parliamentary areas 
the same. But if you add the four townships (I 
do not take Drumcondra)— if you add the four town- 
ships to Dublin, you have an area of 8,833 acres, 
and Birmingham is 8,420, so that Dublin is much 
the same. 

1101 Mr. Cotton. — Do you include Llontart as one 
of the four 1— Yes'! — Clontarf, Kilmainham, Pembroke, 
and Rathmines, and adding the inhabited houses in 
each of the four townships to Dublin you have only 
one half the number of inhabited houses as compared 
with Birmingham. In Birmingham 68,532 was the 
number of inhabited houses in 1871, whilst mDublm 
and the four townships there were only 31,lo9. Ihe 
population, too, if you compare Dublin and the tour 
townships with Birmingham will be found 50,000 mss 
in Dublin, where the figure is 296,268, while in 
Birmingham the numbers are 343,787. Now the 
debt of Dublin is comparatively small compared with 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other towns. ^ -Liver- 
pool it is £4,083,667 ; in Manchester, £4,707,6/8 ; in 
Manchester and Salford, £5,737,463 ; Birmmgham, 
£2,811,824; Leeds, £3,376,804; Bradford, £2, 826, 132 ; 
Salford, £1,029, 785, whereas if you add the debt of 
the townships and Dublin it will give you about 
£873,033. I have prepared a return showing all this 
which I hand in. 

1102. Mi 1 . Cotton. — Do you think that Clontarf 
should be added 1 !— Yes ; I don’t see why it should not 
be added and connected with Dublin, and also Drum- 
condra. 

1103. Have you considered as to those portions 
coloured yellow on tliemap, which are outside the town- 
ships proposed to be taken in by the Corporation— those 
are portions of the county which they propose to include 
for the rectification of the boundary ! — There are some 
portions that ought to be taken in, Dolphin’s Barn, for 
instance. Roebuck is, perhaps, too far. I would go as 
far as the Metropolitan Police district, Milltown, parts 
of Grangegorman, Roundtown, and others. There is 
a portion there that ought to be taken in, the road 
down to Greenfield ; Milltown, I think, ought to be 
taken in. 

1104. Chairman. — Is there any other matter you 
would wish to mention ! — No. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Andrews, q.c. 

1105. I believe, Mr. Pirn, you are largely interested ^ j“" hT _ 

1106. Are you a member of the firm of Pim Brothers! Pim - 

1107. One of the most extensive business establish- 
ments in the city ! — Yes. . a 

1108. Are you, also, a large shareholder in the South 
City Markets ! — Yes. 

1109. And are interested, I believe, in property not 
included in these two concerns! — Yes, some other pro- 
perty. I stated to Mr. Exham my interest m the city. 

1110. Do you consider the existing taxation ot 
Dublin is very heavy! — Yes. 

1111. Do you anticipate any relief from the proposed 
annexation of the townships! — Very little relief. I 
anticipate some from the revaluation. 

1112. Then the relief you anticipate is from the re- 
valuation of the city and very little from the an- 
nexation of the townships, is that so !— I don t tlunlc it 
would make sixpence in the pound difference to Dublin. 

1113. Then, Mr. Pim, may I take it as your opinion, 
you do not think the townships should bear any con- 
siderably increased taxation after annexation!— In 
some cases I think they should bear - their full propor- 

1114. Have you in point of fact, Mr. Pim, gone into 
the question whether in point of fact the townships by 
what is proposed will be seriously or very little taxed 1 
—They will be taxed more heavily than before, more 
heavily than now. 

1115. Have you formed any idea as to the extent ! — 

It depends upon what the rate is now ; it will vary 
from Is. to 2s. . . 

1116. Have you had any opportunity ot going into 
the question 1 — I have here before me what the taxa- 
tion is for Kilmainham and Drumcondra. 

1117. That is only since you came into the room, but 
what I want to know is did you ever go into the ques- 
tion of what additional bm-den would bo imposed on 
the townships by the proposed annexation! — Do you 
mean the poundage rate or the total sum ! 

1118. The total sum ; have you ever gone into it 1 — 

No ; I have not. 

1119. Have you ever considered any scheme for the 
formation of new wards ; to alter the existing wards 
of the city after the annexation ! — I would reduce the 
number and amalgamate them. 

1120. Have you considered any scheme for the pur- 
pose, or are you prepared to offer any suggestion or 
scheme on the point!— I would reduce the number on 
the north side from six to three, and on the south side 
from nine to five. 

1121. Would you make the townships into separate 
wards, or have you considered the case at all ! — If the 
ward system is to be continued at all, I would make 
them separate wards. 

1122. Have you considered the propriety of main- 
taining the ward system ! — I do not like the ward 

system. hot 

1123. Are you prepared to suggest any other! — 1 
think it would be better if the Municipal body were 
elected by the whole body of electors. 

1124. Do you see any essential difficulty in amalga- 
mating some of the wards in Dublin, without the 
annexation at all 1 — No ; the matter would have to be 
regulated by Parliament. 

1125. Do you see any advantage the annexation 
would give you, if your sole object was to enlarge and 
amalgamate the Dublin wards ! — No. 

1126. If you were to amalgamate the wards of Dub- 
lin, would you enable yourselves to have a more 
limited governing body than at present — you have 
now sixty members!— Of course you could reduce the 
number, but I would not propose to do so. 

1127. And if you wished to reduce the present num- 
ber of the governing body, do you think yon could clo 
it without annexing townships ; do you regard the 
present municipal management as good! — No. 
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At^Two v l 1 ? 8 ; W ° U ! d 7 0u sa y that y° u regard it, not only as 
p _ bad > but as deteriorating ?— It has not deteriorated for 
Mr. Joseph T. “>e past few years, on the contrary, I think it has 
Pim. rather improved. I think it was for some time de- 

teriorating, but I think it has improved within the 
past few years ; a better class of persons have been 
elected. There are better business men in the Council 


1 1 29. Do you recollect having expressed any opinion 

on the subject when examined before the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1866 ? Yes. 

1130. Was your opinion then that the character of 
the Town Council had deteriorated since the last Re- 
form Acts, and was consequently losing public con- 
hdence ?— Yes ; I am of that opinion still. From 
lbol to 1855 the members were of a higher class than 
they are at the present day, but there has been a de- 
cided improvement within the past five years or so 
and I may add that I thi nk the business has been 
better attended to, and several things have been done 
leading to decided improvements. 

1131. And you think it would be possible still to 
continue this improvement, even without annexing the 
townships? — To continue improving the city of 
Dublin ? 

1132. To improve the representation and manage- 
'—Yes, if you reform the system of franchise, 

which I would wish to have done. 

1133. And in fact I may take it there is no absolute 
necessity, in order to reform Dublin, to bring in the 
townships at all, no necessity in order to reform the 
representation and management ? — No. 

1 134. N ow Mr. Pirn you have told us generally your 
opinions as to amalgamation, but you have not 
spoken of the terms upon which you would amal- 
gamate ?— -No, not the precise terms, on questions of 
finance. 1 have not gone into that. 

1135. Would it assist your consideration of the ques- 
tion of amalgamation if you had first considered the 
terms ? — It would not affect my mind in the least. 

1136. Then no matter what your view as to the 
terms you would still consider amalgamation essential 1 
— Yes. 

1137. Now you say Dublin ought to be revalued? 
— Yes. 

1138. And do you think it should be revalued 

even without the annexation of the townships?— 
Certainly. 1 

1139. Until you came into the room had you ever 
before you the proposition to include the portions 
marked yellow on the map and outside the townships ? 
—Well I saw that map here a few days ago, but I did 
not study it. 

1140. Had you an opportunity of considering it or 

studying it at all?— Well, no, I never gave any par- 
ticular study or attention to it. 

1141 I gathered from you that in your opinion the 
high taxation m Dublin discourages building? Yes. 

1142. Do you, Mr. Pirn, consider that °increased 
taxation would encourage building in the townships ? 

— No, I don t suppose it would. 

1 1 43. Of course it would discourage it ?— That is one 
of the very things ][ want to effect or would wish to 
see effected. I think the present state of things is 
unjust, and the necessary result of course of increasing 
taxation m the townships would be to check building 
and improvements there. It would have the effect 
of equalizing taxation and would not offer special 
inducements to build houses in one special locality. 

1144. But the effect of increased taxation would be 

to dimmish progress and improvement and building 
m the townships?— For a while, yes, in that particular 
spot. * 

1145. Is your view that no matter whether you 
raise taxation in the townships or not, you in no way 
check improvements 1— In the townships, but I am 
speaking of the whole area. 

1146. But in the townships? — Yes, if you increase 

taxation in the townships it decreases or discourages 
by so much, building in them. ° 


1147. Now, Mr. Pirn, you have very fairly stated 
that it is a serious consideration that the townships 
have expended money on the faith of the continuance 
of their existing system. The system has grown up 
•with a separate jurisdiction and has been allowed to 
have the sanction of Parliament, and has continued 
satisfactorily for a number of years, so that it is a 
serious thing to attempt to interfere with or disturb 
it?— Yes. 

v -^- nd 3 r ° u think, too, that it should not be 

lightly interfered with 1— No, it requires great con- 
sideration. That is the reason why I am not pre- 
pared to state absolutely my opinion on the redistribu- 
tion of taxation. 

1149. Now for anything that has come under your 

observation the townships may be able to make a case 
showing just and reasonable objections to the pro- 
posed alterations in their constitution and position ? 

Yes, certainly. 

1150. Do you hold any property, Mr. Pirn, in the 
Pembroke township ? — No. 

1151. Do you live there ? — No. 

1152 You live at a greater distance than that from 
Dublin?— Yes. 

1153. May I ask where?— In Monkstown. 

1154. A good many Dublin people, I mean gentle- 

men with business concerns and offices in the city 
reside there ? — Yes. J r 

1155. And in Kingstown ?— Yes, and Kingstown. 

1156. And I suppose in Blackrock and Booterstown 
as well? — Yes. 

1157. And I suppose they, too, use the Dublin 
roads and streets?— Yes, to a certain extent, of 
course. 

1 15S. I suppose large establishments, such as that in 
which you are one of the principals, would have no 
objection to the people outside in these places coming in 
as often as possible? — No. 

1159. Even though the wear and tear of the roads 

would be somewhat increased?— Yes ; but the city of 
Dublin pays for the repair of the road they would use 
to help them. ’ 

1160. But you have no objection to customers 
coming and using the roads?— No, because we have a 
fair claim, as we pay part of the expense. 

1 161 . Would you then propose to include within the 
municipal area Monkstown, Booterstown, Blackrock 
and Kingstown ?— No ; they are too far off to be satis- 
factorily managed. 

1 162. Then you think the taxation the townships 
would have imposed on them for keeping Dublin 
healthy , these adjoining places I have mentioned 
should be exempted from?— They are not exempted 
altogether. For instance, they have the bridge tax and 
the police tax. 

1163. But for all sanitary expenditure ? — Oh yes 
tbeyare exempted, of course, from all city taxation. ' 

1164. Now, have you ever considered exactly where 
you would draw the line ?— No, I have not. 

1165. You would draw the line somewhere? You 

must draw it somewhere in defining the boundary 

1166. Now, Mr. Pirn, do you think the existing mu- 
nicipal expenditure would admit of judicious reduc- 
tion?— Do you mean by that the money is now 
wastefully expended or not ? 

Mr. Andrews . — I will put it that way. 

Mr. Pim.—S o, I do not. I think that since 
the appointment of the Berenmient auditor they are 
looked after more sharply than they were. 

1167. Do you think that without recording any 

opinion as to whether wasteful expenditure is going 
on, economy would render the expenditure less and 
cause it to be reduced ?— Wastefulness goes on in other 
places even in townships, and an injudicious economy 
prevails in Rathmmes. J 

1 1 GS. Have you ever thought that the present muni- 
cipal expenditure should be reduced?— No, I don’t 
think so. I think there are many things on which 
they ought to spend more money. For instance, the 
aruisans dwellings. 
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1169. And tliat larger expenditure, you think, ought 
to be imposed to some extent on the adjoining town- 
ships ? — Yes. 

1170. Do you include the artisans’ dwellings? — Yes. 

1171. And in what way do you consider that Pem- 
broke township would be benefited by the expenditure 
on the artisans’ d selling's scheme ? — By improving the 
•condition of the artisans of Dublin and the public 
health. The artisans of Dublin build most of the houses 
in Pembroke. 

1172. Do you consider, then, that Monkstown and 
Booterstown would derive benefit from that? — Cer- 
tainly, and it should be considered whether there should 
not be a rate in aid from them. 

1173. W ould you extend it and go as far as Bray ? — 
Well, you may go over the whole of Ireland in that 
way, but you must draw the line somewhere. I see 
no reason for drawing that line at the two canals. 

1174. Do you see any reason for drawing it at Pem- 
broke ? — Well, when you come to the end of terraces of 
houses, when you come to the end of houses, and are in 
the country, then the line is almost manifestly a fair 
one, I think there can be no great difficulty about it. 

1175. Then there would be enormous districts out- 
side the line, which you think should be exempted 
from the burthen ? — What burthen ? 

1176. The burthen of being united to the city of 
Dublin. 

Mr. Pim. — I do not know if it would be a bur-then 
to them at all. 

1177. You consider that Blackrock, Williamstown, 
Monkstown, and Kingstown would be benefited by 
the increased taxation, but you do not think they 
should share any part of the burthen ? — I don’t say 
they would be benefited, but I say they do derive 
benefit from the existence of the city, and every im- 
provement to the city of Dublin is an advantage to 
those in the neighbourhood. 

1178. Then let me understand you — there may be 
adjoining districts which will be benefited by Dublin 
improvements, but which should not be taxed ? — I 
don’t say they should not be taxed. It is a question 
whether the Metropolitan Police District ought not to 
be made to contribute to certain things for the benefit of 
the city. 

1179. Would you by rate in aid or otherwise take in 
Monkstown and Kingstown, or Blackrock ? — Well, as 
regards the artisans’ dwellings and sanitary matters, 
it would be perfectly fair. 

1180. Now, do you regard the crowded state of the 
dwelliugs in Dublin for the artisans as the probable 
cause of the high death rate? — Yes. 

1181. Mere annexation would not cure that? — No, 
certainly not, unless a scheme of improvement were 
carried out. 

1182. But what that scheme ought to be as regards 
details and terms you have not been able to consider ? 
— No. 

1183. Chairman. — Mr. Andrews asked you about 
Kingstown, Monkstown, and so on ; do you consider 
that Kingstown or Monkstown derive the same advan- 
tages from the Dublin roads that Pembroke or Bath- 
mines do ? — No. It is a question of degree altogether. 

1184. I make out from your return that there are in 
the four townships about 7,263 houses, for you give 
Dublin alone as having 23,896, and Dublin, together 
with the four townships, as having 31,159 ; and de- 
ducting one from the other you have 7,263 ? — Yes. 

1185. In round numbers, however, about 7,200 
houses ; and the persons occupying these houses use 
to a greater or less extent a considerable supply of coal 
throughout the year? — Yes. 

1186. And every bit of it, we may say, is brought 
from the quays to these townships ? — Yes. 

1187. Could you form any idea of what the annual 
consumption is there — would you say there would be 
ten tons to each house ? — I should say between about 
five and ten tons each. 

1188. That would be about 70,000 tons of coal 
alone?- Yes. 


1189. But the people residing at Kingstown or Dublin. 
Monkstown cannot be said to draw their supply from slprtt o, is70. 
Dublin ? — No; it is all imported direct to them, I think. Jrr T 
Another thing is, the Kingstown people come up by pj nl ep 
rail and not by road. 

1190. I was just going to ask you if the people there 
used the Dublin streets and roads in the same sense 
as those residing in the townships do? — I think it is 
really a question of degree ; but I think, of course, it 
does not apply so strongly to Kingstown as to Bath- 
mines and Pembroke ; it is a remote degree in the case 
of Kingstown. 

1191. Now, as to sanitary matters, did I understand 
you to say, Mr. Pim, that you did not consider the 
inhabitants of these townships were as much interested 
in the sanitary question as the city of Dublin? — I 
meant the actual individual sanitary arrangements of 
each house. 

1192. Oh, yes ; but as to the public sanitary arrange- 
ments, do you not think it is of great importance that 
the sanitary arrangements of Dublin should be as 
nearly perfect as possible, when you consider that the 
people in the townships use the city so largely every 
day as you say they do ? — Of very great importance. 

1193. In addition to the injury to the roads them- 
selves, would not the cartage yearly of say 70,000 tons 
of coal to the townships, over the streets of Dublin, to 
their destination, increase the amount of scavenging 
to be done by the Corporation ? — Certainly. 

1194. Is it not a great object to the people of 
Rathmines and the other townships, to have the 
streets in Dublin kept in good order and well 
cleaned, and would it not, in fact, be almost a 
greater benefit to them than to the shopkeepers 
living in Dublin ? — Well, quite as great at all events. 

1195. If, then, in your opinion, they ought to con- 
tribute something towards keeping up the roads, 
should they not contribute something towards the 
cleansing and scavenging of the roads and streets? 

— Most certainly. 

1196. Take another thing; we know the great 
cattle market is at the north side of the city. Do 
the butchers of Pembroke and elsewhere derive 
their supply of cattle, sheep, and so on from that 
cattle market? — Yes. 

1197. And must not the driving of the cattle over 
the streets of Dublin, and the slaughtering of such 
of them as arc slaughtered in Dublin, for the town- 
ships, add something, at least, to the amount of 
sanitary work to be done ? — Yes ; and they get all 
that without paying anything for it. ’ 

1198. On looking to Rathmines, I find that all 
the sewers, drains, <fcc., made under the authority 
of the Commissioners, by the local taxation returns 
of 1877, appear to have cost £107. I believe it 
was only £45 last year. Now, is that, or can it be, 
a proper amount to be expended out of the rates 
for that great district or township, valued at 
nearly £90,000? 

Mr. Heron. — £98,000. 

Mr. Pim . — It is certainly very small. 

1199. Chairman. — For sewers and drains, and I 
find for every other sanitary object the amount put 
down is £255 ; and that includes salaries, <fcc. 

Mr. Pim . — It appears extremely small. 

1200. Chairman. — Y ou were asked by Mr. Andrews 
about Kingstown and Monkstown not contributing to 
Dublin. You are aware a bridge tax is levied over 
the whole Metropolitan District, with the addition of 
the entire of Clontarf and of Drumeondra. Now, evi- 
dently the legislature, when they sanctioned that, 
must have thought that the bridges of Dublin were 
for the benefit of all those they allowed to be taxed 
for them ? — Yes. 

1201. Well, if the bridges are taxed with that 
object, is it your opinion that there should be a tax 
to support the roads leading to those bridges, extend- 
ing over the entire district? — I don’t myself see much 
difference between the road and the bridge ; but then 
the township keeps up, or ought to keep up, the por- 
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tion of tlie road that runs through itself. But they 
don’t do that. 

1202. Chairman. — Pembroke pays one-third to- 
wards keeping up the Rock-road. Now, suppose the 
townships were taken in, as you clearly think they 
ought to be, the bridge tax would remain the same — 
2d. in the pound ; and these outlying districts, Monks- 
town and Kingstown, would still remain liable to 
the bridge tax 1 — Yes. 

1203. Now, suppose the townships were’taken in, 
would you be of opinion that these outlying districts 
should pay something as a rate, in aid towards keep- 
ing the roads up ! — No ; I would spread it over the 
whole Metropolitan District and the other districts 
over which the bridge tax is collected. 

1204. If they are taxed for the bridges, would there 

be any fair objection, on the same principle, to ask 
them to contribute to the roads! — No. Take the 

case of the Metropolitan Board of Works, London, 
which takes iu an enormous area ; the people over 
that large area are taxed to make a new street in the 
city of London, and it is perfectly fair and right ; and 
the present condition of affairs in Dublin is a matter 
that concerns the whole district. 

1205. Is it not analagous to the fixing of a con- 
tributory district for a special sanitary rate ! — Yes. 

1206. That is, a thing for the benefit of the entire 
district! — Yes. I daresay a 6 d. rate would not be 
excessive for the whole. 

Mr. Heron . — The jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works extends over 78,000 acres, and over 
a population of three millions and a half. 

Mr. Pim. — In reference to a question of Mr. 
Andrews, I may say that in Rathmines, where the 
present rate is lowest, the valuation of our firm is so 
high in proportion to Dublin, that what we would save 
in Dublin would not be equal to what we should have 
to pay in Rathmines, in consequence of the proposed 
reduction of rates in Dublin and increase of rates in 
Rathmines. 

1207. Chairman.. — I find in Mr. Stokes’ evidence 
that ho puts Rathmines down as being one-third 
below the real value, and Dublin one-half below the 
real value. He says Rathmines is considerably below 
the real value. He is asked, “What proportion 
would you say!” and his reply is, “Perhaps one- 
third.” “ What proportion,” he is then asked, “would 
you say the city of Dublin is below the real value !” 
and he says one-half. 

Mr. Pim. — I think he is right. 

1208. Chairman. — So that if you increased the 
relative valuation of each, and if Dublin was increased 
by that one-half, and Rathmines by one-third, they 
would not be paying the same proportion as the 
Dublin people! — No. 

1209. Now, supposethat the townships were brought 
in, is it your opinion that the taxation should be 
borne by the landlord as well as by the tenant 1 — I 
hold a strong opinion that all the taxation should be 
divided between owners and occupiers. 

1210. And do you apply that not only to poor rate 
and sanitary rate, but to other rates ! — Certainly, all 
the rates for permanent improvements. 

1211. That is, that if there is a landlord in Dublin, 
and the tenant goes away and the house is vacant, you 
think he is likely to get a better rent as the improve- 
ment goes on! — Yes. Take the case of the main 
drainage or the water supply ; these are for the per- 
manent benefit of the city, and it is the permanent 
owners who have the largest interest in it. 

1212. Would you carry out in the urban sanitary 
authority that which is done under the Public Health 
Act, deducting one-half from the landlord! — Yes, just 
the same. That would all have to be arranged. That, 
I believe, has been recommended by the Local Taxa- 
tion Committee in England, and it is the Scotch system 
for roads and bridges. 

1213. W ould you be at all in favour of leaving these 
townships as they are — that is, with their own body to 
manage them, and that they should pay a rate in aid, 


as a contribution from them for the taxes of Dublin, 
the improvement of its streets and its sanitary condi- 
tion, the artisans’ dwellings, and so on! Would you 
be in favour of a scheme of that kind, leaving the 
townships to manage their own affairs 1 — No ; I would 
prefer a complete system of amalgamation. I think 
we would have the advantage of having, as members of 
the Corporation of Dublin, some of the members of 
the Board of Commissioners of these townships. 

1214. In view of that, do you think the Corpora- 
tion, with their present number, and with the likeli- 
hood of their getting in men of business — some of the 
Towns Commissioner's — would be able to carry on the 
work of Dublin and of the townships 1 — I see no reason 
why they should not, just as the Corporations of Man- 
chester or Liverpool or Leeds do. I don’t think it is 
a question of numbers, but rather of quality, doing the 
work. The work is much the same class. It does not 
take a larger number to do it. So far as the com- 
mittees are concerned, they have the different separate 
departments of work under their management, and 
under the new system they would be able to do the 
same work, but the staff of officials might be increased. 

1215. Do you think the staff of officials might iairly 
be increased 1 — Oh, yes. 

1216. With men better paid and competent to do 
the work well! — Yes. 

1217. Now, as to the wards, Mr. Pim, there are 
fifteen at present!— Yes. 

1218. Now what arrangement would you propose or 
suggest, suppose these townships were taken in 1 You 
say, I think, that you would reduce the number in the 
city at present 1 — Yes, in the north side from six to 
three, and in the south from nine to five. 

1219. That is, you would reduce the city wards from 
fifteen to eight ! — Yes, and then add seven wards from 
the new districts. 

1220. That is, you would give seven wards to the 
townships 1 — Yes. The representatives might be 
chosen partly in relation to population and partly in 
relation to valuation. The numbers of representatives 
for each ward need not necessarily be the same. 

1221. Well, you know the valuation of the wards 
differs very much — some are £40,000, others are down 
very much. Would you re-distribute the wards, 
according to their valuation, as nearly as possible 1— 
Between the valuation and the population. 

1222. Would you be in favour of forming the present 
townships into separate wards, with a lesser number 
of representatives, or would you give the same number 
you have at present to each ward 1 — I don’t know how 
the townships would divide up into wards — perhaps 
two wards in Rathmines and two in Pembroke, and 
one in Clontarf and one in Kilmainham. 

1223. The valuation of Dublin is close on £600,000 : 
the valuation of the townships at present is about 
£200,000. Well, would you be in favour of or would 
you consider it right to give Dublin three times the 
number of representatives on the Corporation you 
would give the townships! — The population of the 
townships together is somewhat about 60,000 ; the 
valuation of the townships at present is something 
about £200,000, so that the population is about one- 
fifth of the whole and the valuation about one-fourth 
of the whole. 

1224. Chairman. — Rather moi’e. Now take sixty- 
four to be the number of the representatives in the 
Corporation, how would you propose to re-distribute 
them! — Well, you could give one-fourth to the town- 
ships. 

1225. Would you put them into separate wards and 
give them one-fourth of the representation, or would 
you add on portions of it all to the existing wards ! 
You could not well add them on — in some you could, 
but in others you could not. 

1226. Suppose, then, you put them all into one 
family, would you then divide and say we will give 
you a certain number, we will make the uumber of 
wards fifteen still ! — You are not bound to have the 
same number of wards at all. 
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1227. "What alteration ■would you suggest. You 
know this is a subject, the arrangement or re-distribu- 
tion of the wards, upon which we must report? — 
Well, I have not worked it out. I would take the 
population and valuation together and see how they 
would compare. There is one thing you should con- 
sider — the growth of the town will be in the outlying 
portion more than in the centre — so you might give 
too large a proportion to the outlying districts ; that 
will be rectifying itself every day. 

1 228. You believe that not only numbers but pro- 
perty should be repr-esented, would you give the larger 
number of representatives in proportion to property, 
more than to the poorer districts of the city ? — At the 
time that Dublin was divided into wards, they had an 
idea of dividing it in proportion to the valuation, and 
to give a larger representation in proportion ; but 
then the valuation has been modified so considerably 
since then, it does not exactly work. The wards in 
England, in the English towns, do not all send in 
the same number of representatives ; some return six, 
some eight, and some three, according to the size of 
the wards. 

Mr. Beveridge (the Town Clerk). — I wish to 
add a word or two to my evidence with reference to 
the terms upon which the gas is supplied to the city. 
I stated yesterday the cost from recollection, but 
without further data, and I have since sent for the 
books and find that the cost of public lighting service 
for the year 1878, inclusive of lamplighters’ wages, 
&c., was £10,463 15s. 2d.; the number of public lamps 
was 3,523 ; the cost per lamp per annum was £2 19s. 
4f d. Take, then, the amount we paid to the gas com- 
pany — we pay our own lamplighters — the cost of gas 
supplied to the public lamps, exclusive of the lamp- 
lighters’ wages, was £9,091 14s. 3d., and that would 
give a cost per lamp of £2 11s 7 \d. for last year. 
The company has reduced the charge by 3d. per 1,000 
cubic feet since the 1st of January. 

1229. Mr. Cotton. — To the public? — Yes; the cost of 
gas supplied to the public lamps (exclusive of charge for 


maintenance) in the year 1878 was £8,311; less 
proposed reduction of 3d. per 1,000 cubic feet would 
be £461 14s. 8d., or ^ of present charge, or £2 9s. O^d. 
per lamp. 

1230. Chairman. — By the terms of your contract 
as they reduce the price of gas to private consumers, 
do you get the advantage of the reduction ? — Yes ; it 
is proportionate. I have seen the cost of gas in a 
house in Bath gar, in 10, Garville-avenue, and I find the 
amount consumed was 36,600 feet ; and as the house- 
holder has to pay 3d. more than he would have to pay 
if he resided in the city boundary, that makes the 
charge 9s. l^d. The valuation of that house, although 
the rent is £70, is only £37, and that comes to an 
additional tax practically of 3d. in the £, which the 
occupier would not have to pay if he had the same 
advantageous terms as a citizen living within the 
present boundary. 

1231. If the boundary were extended would the Gas 
Company be bound to give the gas at the reduction to 
the districts brought in. If you extend your lamps 
in Pembroke and all these townships are the Corpora- 
tion to give the benefit of it, and is the Company to 
give you the benefit of this reduction of 3d. in the 
1,000 feet ? — I take it we could bring some pressure 
on the Company under the contract. 

1232. Of course you would try to do your best for 
the people outside? — Yes, undoubtedly; we believe 
the. advantages of such a large contract should be ex- 
tended to the greater boundary. 

1233. Yes ; but the Gas Company might say — well, 
the leakage is so much greater in such an extended 
area that we must charge something extra for it ? — 
Well, I don’t know any place where a company 
charges different rates within the same municipal area. 

1234. Chairman. — W e can easily ascertain whether 
in Liverpool and other towns in England the districts 
brought in get the gas for the same terms as the parent 
town. 

Mi'. Heron. — Invariably they do. 


Dublin. 
April 9, 1879. 

Mr. Beveridge, 
Town Clerk. 


Mr. John Curtin examined by Dr. Norwood. 


1235. You have been City Treasurer for some time ? 
—Yes. 

1236. Previously to your appointment you were in 
that department for some years ? — Yes. 

1237. I wish just at present to ask you about the 
city estate. What is the amount of the present in- 
come? — £18,000 a year is about the nett amount 
received for the year ending 31st of August, 1878. 

1238. Chairman. — What is the exact amount? — 
£18,315. 

1 239. Dr. Norwood. — You were examined before the 
Local Government Board Commissioners on the 
question of the estate? — Yes, I was. 

1240. And youthen gave an estimate of the probable 
increase in the estate by the falling in of leases and 
the re-letting of the property 1 — Yes ; but the evidence 
I gave on that occasion was based on information 
derived from the late Law Agent to the Corporation, 
Mr. Francis Morgan, and the conclusions were not in- 
dependently arrived at by any investigations I had 
made. 

1241. You have since then considered the question 
fully and carefully ? — I have. 

1242. Befoi'e we go to that estimate perhaps yon 
would mention to the Commissioners what different 
properties belong to the Corporation — some are urban 
and some are rural ? — The first property I may men- 
tion is that called the Antient Bevenue ; you will find 
it mentioned at page 84 in the account. That was an 
estate granted under charter, the Antient Bevenue 
and All Hallowes. There is fully 2,668 acres of All 
Hallow es, and the remainder is made up of city 
property. 

1243. Chairman. — Just tell us what the amount 
is of Antient Bevenue and city estate ? — The annual 


Mr. John 

rent of property enclosed within the city is £9,857 ; the ( -" rtin - 
Antient Bevenue — All Hallowes — is £6,023. That 
is the amount of the two half-years. 

1244. Mr. Cotton. — All Hallowes is in the county 
— partly in the county and partly in the city ? — It is. 

The next estate is St. Mary’s Abbey. 

1245. Dr. Norwood. — What is the rent of that 
estate? — £1,422 — I am speaking of the rental of 
1878. 

1246. And the next? — St. George’s estate. 

1247. That is city estate ? — Yes. 

1248. What is the rental ? — £168. 

1249. Chairman. — What is the total amount? — 

£17,678 15s., including Baldoyle quarterly rents. 

1250. Does that comprise all the city estate ? — Yes ; 
but there are what are called Baldoyle town lots beside 
the town of Baldoyle — weekly tenancies also included. 

1251. What does that come to? — That is £208 7s. 6 d. 
from weekly tenants. The gross total is £17,887 2s. 6 d. 

1252. Now, what about the Kildare estate? — The 
Kildare estate is included in All Hallowes. 

1253. Dr. Norwood. — Now, what is the gross total of 
the estates at present? — We have added, or we will 
have added to that figure on the 31st of August, an 
increase of £1,000 at least. 

1254. Mr. Cotton. — From leases falling in, do you 
mean? — Yes ; leases that have just fallen in. 

1255. Dr. Norwood. — There is one portion of the 
city estate in Grafton-street, Suffolk-street, Westmore- 
land-street, Dame-street and College-green. The pre- 
sent income, 1 believe, is £939 %— Quite so. 

1 256. What do you estimate as the probable increase 
to that upon the re -letting? — The valuation being 
£2,530, I have measured sixty per cent, to be added 
to the valuation, as in all probability the value it will 

H 
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Dublin. realize in 1880, and after deducting tlie present rents 
April 9. 1879. we will receive a nett increase of ,£3,061. 

Mr. John 1257. In point of fact, the Corporation would be 

Curtin. deriving the occupation rents, and not the head rents ? 

— Yes. I may mention in connexion with that what 
is very remarkable evidence on the point as indicating 
the increase we are likely to receive from that pro- 
perty ; for instance, Messrs. Hodges, Foster, and Co. 
projiose to give £270 for their holding at present valued 
at £135, so you have an increase there of cent, per 
cent. Alderman Manning has been accepted under a 
consent from the Lords of the Treasury for £286, the 
present valuation being £140. The present rent we 
derive in each case is £32. 

1 258. Dr. Norwood . — Your calculation adding sixty 
per cent, is a fair calculation ? — I think so ; it is based 
on fair premises. 

1259. Is there any other portion of the city estate 
about to fall out ? — There is, the Clifden estate. 

1260. State the circumstances of that — the present 
rent derivable from it ? — The present rent the Cor- 
poration derive is £36 18s. 4 d. per annum. 

1261. I believe that estate extends from Arran-quay 
Chapel to the Royal Barracks, and back to Smithfield 1 
— It does. 

1262. To whom was it leased?— To one Thomas 
Ellis. 

1263. Now represented by ? — By Lord Clifden. 

1264. That is a very old lease ? — 199 years. 

1265. It falls in in 1881 ?— In 1881. 

1266. What do the Clifden family receive ? — £1,723 
per year. 

1267. What is the valuation? — The valuation is 
£2,336, as furnished by Brassington and Geale. 

1268. What do you estimate is the fair increase that 
may be anticipated on the re-letting of that estate? — I 
have given that subject much consideration, and I am 
strongly of opinion that it is undervalued, and that 
£500 should be added to the valuation. 

1269. That is to the valuation of £2,336? — Yes ; 
and for these reasons : It is very dilapidated as re- 
spects many of the houses, but at the same time a 
large portion of the property which is in the occupa- 
tion of 125 tenants, is in very good condition. 

1270. It is in a business part of the town ? — And so 
on an average I should say it will realize £3,000. 

1271. It fronts Arran-quay, Ellis’s-quay, and Queen- 
street ? — Yes. 

1272. The houses are let by the Clifden trustees? — 
For sixty, and fifty, and thirty-one years. 

1273. Chairman. — But these leases will fall in ? — Y es. 

1274. Dr. Norwood . — What about the Ballycullen 
estate ? — That is landed property in the country — part 
and parcel of the All Hallowes estate. 

1275. Chairman. — W hen does it fall in? — In 
March, 1880. 

1276. Dr. Norwood . — Eight hundred and six acres, 
I believe ? — Yes. 

1277. What is the present rental? — The present 
rental from Ballycullen is £264. 

1278. Chairman. — Give us the increase? — The 
valuation of Ballycullen and other landed property 
falling in is £860, according to Griffith. The present 
rent is £292. 

1279. I suppose you may take it that there will be 
an increase there of £600 a year ? — In 1881 ; the 
summary estimate is £25,530 — that is, taking the 
rental of the 31st of August last, with the additions. 

1280. Dr. Norwood . — That includes Grafton-street, 
the Ballycullen estate, the Clifden estate, and some 
other property ? — Yes. 

1281. Mr. Cotton. — A n increase of £7,500 a year ? 
— I think it will exceed that. 

1282. Dr. Norwood . — There are a number of leases 
for lives outstanding ? — Yes. 

1283. Some for one and some for two lives ; what is 
the anticipated increase from the property so situated ? 
— That has not been measured by any person; but 
having regard to the fact that the property is situated 
in the very best part of the town — Grafton-street and 


about that neighbourhood — and that the valuation is 
set down at £6,929, that the nett rental the Corporation 
derive is £2,022 a year, I should say that the increase 
at the end of twenty or twenty-five years, when all the 
lives, or the majority of them, will have dropped, will be 
very considerable, indeed — £10,000 a year, perhaps. 

1284. That is in addition to the £25,550? — Yes. 

1285. Recently the expenses for sanitary purposes 
have been transferred from the Borough Fund to the 
Improvement Fund under the Local Government 
Board here ? — Yes. 

1286. That relieves the city estate of between 
£3,000 and £4,000 a year? — Yes, fully £4,000 a year. 

1287. And taking it from rents ? — Yes. 

1288. Chairman. — In 1881 you will have £25,500? 

Witness. — Yes, from rents £25,500 ; and" the aver- 
age payments are measured between £19,000 and 
£20,000 at present. 

1289. Dr. Norwood. — The surplus balance will 

be ? — About £7,000. Adding to that a miscel- 

laneous income derived from the Borough Fund of 
about £4,800 a year, it would make an available 
balance at the end of each financial year if no heavy 
debts were incurred — which is not likely to take place — • 
of somewhere between £10,000 and £11,000, for any 
purpose the Corporation chose to apply it to. Further, 
if the property producing gross rents £25,500 a year, 
and miscellaneous receipts £4,800, or in all £30,300 
a year, were sold at twenty-five years’ purchase it 
would realize £700,000 and upwards in 1881, nearly 
the whole debt of the Corporation at present. 

1290. Chairman. — You could hai'dly get twenty-five 
years’ purchase for houses in Grafton-street ? — I think 
we could. 

1291. Dr. Norwood. — They sold some property, with 
the leave of the Lords of the Treasury, to the Hibernian 
Bank at College-green and Church-lane ? — They did. 

1292. What was the purchase money? — £13,600. 
That is twenty-two-and-a-half years’ purchase. That 
was some years ago, when property was not of 
the value that it is now. I may add that the 
Corporation purchased in the public market over 
£16,400 worth of City Debentures, and effected a 
saving for the city by the difference of interest payable 
on the debentures and the amount of rent they had 
been in the habit of receiving of about £100 a year. 

1293. Is the rent a well-paid rent l — I consider that 
it is. There are not much arrears. 

1294. Chairman. — I suppose it is all well paid 
except that of the weekly tenants at Baldoyle? — Yes, 
quite so. If you were to sell the city estate, and pay 
off the debenture debt on the Borough Fund, amount- 
ing to £198,000, you would have a balance available 
of £440,000. That £440,000 is half the debt of the 
Corporation at this present moment, but if we sold off 
the £4,800 a year miscellaneous receipts in addition it 
would reduce the debt of £886,000 to about £150,000. 

Mr. O’Donnell. — Including the old debt. 

1295. Dr. Norwood (to witness). — Then I gather 
from the statement you have made that the Borough 
Fund is amply sufficient for the payment of all charges 
upon it, and to leave a considerable balance ? — Yes, 
more than amply sufficient. 

1296. You heard Mr. O’Donnell’s evidence as to the 
Borough Fund — do you agree with it ? — I do. 

Cross-examination of Witness by Mr. Andrews, Q.c. 

1297. What is the present nett increase of the Cor- 
poration rental ? — I have not the particulars. 

1298. State it in globo 1 — About £1,040 a year. 

1299. That is an increase of what ? — Of the rental as 
it stood on the 31st of August last. 

1300. Chairman. — That would make it about 
£19,300?— Yes. 

1301. Mr. Andrews (to witness). — Be kind enough to 
give me the anticipated increase up to 1881. — About 
£7,500 ; but I expect it will be more than that. 

1302. In 1881 how much more will you have? — 
£6,530. 

1303. What is your next period after 1881 ? — Well, 
after 1881 we will have many leases falling in. I have 
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not looked into the subject, but leases of one and two 
lives will be dropping year after year. 

1304. Do these leases all bear the same date ? — I will 
give you an idea of it. They are for terms of years. 
The last renewals were made in 1863, and previous. 

Chairman. — I thought you said lives ? 

1305. Mr. Andrews. — Are they terms of years depen- 
dent on lives? — Yes, terms of years dependent on lives. 

1306. Give me the dates of the leases? — The dates of 
the last renewals are 1817 and 1830, and onwards. 

1307. Have you formed an opinion — I don’t care 
whether it be veiy accurate or not — as to when these 
leases will run out ? — In about twenty or twenty-five 
years from this. The lives are almost all old lives. 

1308. At the end of twenty or twenty-five years how 
much will you have over and above any increase up to 
1881 ? — I should say fully £10,000 a year. 

De-examination of witness by Dr. Norwood. 

1309. Have you got a schedule of the leases with 
you, showing the ages of the lives ? — I have. 


1310. The charges upon the Borough Fund are being Dublin. 

paid off year after year ? — They are. April 9. 1879. 

1311. Chairman. — How are they being paid off Mr j~ 
year by year- ? — We are taking up the city debentures Curtin: 
every year. 

1312. How much did you take up last year ? — £500 
from Hibernian Bank. We also took up thirty-nine 
debentures last year, with proceeds of sales of property. 

1313. That is you have lessened the debt by £3,900, 
and £500 ; by £4,400 in all, that year. 

1314. Dr. Norwood. — With respect to what is known 
as the debt of 1S19, is there not an annual discharge 
of £500 at least? — There is. It will be wiped out at 
the end of a given number of years. 

1315. Chairman. — Are there toy other of the debts 
being paid off year by year except the waterworks in- 
stalment of £19,000 a year? — The Improvement Fund 
debt is being paid off by instalments of £1,000 and 
£1,500 a year each, the total debt was about £75,000, 
which is being annually reduced, but the accountant 
vail answer these questions with more precision than 
I can. 


Mr. O Donnell re-examined bv Dr. Norwood. 


Witness. — I beg to hand in the returns you asked 
me for, apportioning the rate over the whole district. 
(See Appendix No. 12.) 

1316. Mr. Walker. — Is that the 3s. lie?, rate ? — The 
3s. ll£d. 

1317. Dr. Norwood. — What is the next return ? — It 
is a return of existing liabilities with respect to loans 
made up to the 3rd of April, 1879. (Appendix No. 
7.) I give you it in a summary, and then 1 show each 
liability; also, with respect to Lloyd’s Bonds, the 
amount paid off since the 3 1st of August, 187 8, is shown. 
The next return is a statement showing the total amount 
of interest payable by each fund. I wished to state 
that the amount of interest payable by the waterworks 
fund is £28,928 Is. 2 d., and not £30,000, as I stated 
yesterday. I am now giving the exact amount. The 
interest on the Borough Fund debt and the interest 
ou the Improvement Fund debt and the Cattle Market 
bonds are given in the returns. 

1318. Chairman. — You say in the return “balance 
due on Economic Hand in Hand Insurance Company.” 
Are you paying that off ? — We pay off £2,000 a year 
annually to that Company. W e have power to re- 
issue the debentures, and we have re-issued them. 

1319. Then you have not practically reduced that ? — 
No. The loans remain the same, but I show in the 
return the amount due and the amount re-issued. 
The next is a statement connected with the Fire Brigade 
department, showing the rates and the payments on 
account of that department from 1862 to the 31st of 
August, 1878. (Appendix No. 15.) 

1320. 1862 was the first year ? — It was. 

1321 . Explain that ? — I showed the receipts for each 
year from 1862 up to the 31st August, 1878. These total 
receipts amount to £51,099 18s. 4cZ., and the total 
payments during that period amounted to £49,275 Is. 
9 d. ; the difference being a surplus arising over all those 
years. 

1322. That stands to the general credit? — It is in 
the general fund for the Fire Brigade pin-poses if 
necessary. 

1323. When the Fire Brigade goes outside the city 
with the consent of the Lord Mayor is there any pay- 
ment made ? — There is. I believe we have power to 
charge to a certain extent. 


Mr. Cotton. — Captain Ingram said they got nothing 
from Rathmines. 

Chairman. — In the Rathmines account there is a 
payment of £9 for the Corporation fire engine. 

Dr. Norwood. — That was paid by the Insurance 
Company, the fact being that though the Corporation 
had the fire and in justice ought to havo received that 
sum for extinguishing the fire, Captain Ingram 
stated : — “ I don’t know the fact that they have never 
up to the present moment received a farthing of their 
expenses.” 

Mr. Neville. — It was repudiated. The Insurance 
Company repudiated all claim. 

Chairman. — It is not the Insurance Company. 
The question is whether the township pays. 

1324. Mr. Neville (to witness). — Did the townships 
pay anything at all ? — To the best of my belief they 
did not ; but you had better ask Captain Ingram. 

1325. Mr. Cotton. — Mr. O’Donnell, I believe the 
receipts from the Fire Brigade are never likely to be 
less than they were in IS 78? — No. They will be as 
much in future, because they will have the advantage 
of an improved valuation. They are entitled to three 
halfpence in the pound off the public water rates, 
whatever that produces. They have got that since 
1874. 

Dr. Norwood. — Under the Waterworks Act of 
1861 it was three halfpence for ten years up to 
1871. It was then reduced to a penny. That was 
found to be too little, and under an Act obtained by 
the Corporation in 1874 the halfpenny was restored. 
There is one other matter. The Fire Brigade ex- 
penditure for the city of Dublin is likely to be higher 
than it was in 1878, because there will be other men 
charged for. 

1326. Mr. Cotton. — In future there will be £3,650 
a year at least available for Fire Brigade purposes ? — 
Well, I should say so. 

1327. Mr. Neville. — The Fire Brigade has always 
cost about £3,100 a year? — Having regard to the 
dropping of the halfpenny during ten years, and the 
wages of the additional men employed, the general 
result is that the Fire Brigade has cost about £3,100 a 
year. 

Mi-. Cotton. — It could be increased to £3,600 
without any liability. 


Mr. Thomas 
O’Donnell. 


Mr. J. P. Byrne examined bv Mr. Heron, o.c. 


1328. I am a member of the Town Council of Dublin, 
and a magistrate and a grand juror for the County of 
Dublin. 

1 329. Have you paid attention to the business of the 
Town Council by acting on some of the committees ? — 
i'es, I have. 


1330. Which committees ?— I am chairman of No. 1 
Committee, and I was chairman until about a month 
ago of the General Purposes Committee. I resigned 
the General Purposes Committee from over duty. 

1331. Have you also been chairman of the Board of 
Guardians of your union ? — Yes. I have acted for a 

H 2 


Mr. J. P. 
Byrne. 
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great many years in that capacity in the Balrothery 
Union. 

1332. Chairman. — No. 1 Committee takes charge 
of the streets ? — Yes ; all the paving, lighting, and 
cleansing. 

1333. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — Are you in favour of an 
enlargement of municipal boundaries 1 — I am, and was 
for long before I became a member of the Corpora- 
tion. 

1334. How far, in your opinion, ought the bounda- 
ries to be enlarged 1— As soon as the queries came 
from the Commissioners the whole subject was referred 
to the General Purposes Committee, and received from 
them a great deal of their consideration; and the 
opinion at which I arrived, in concurrence with that 
committee, was that the Townships of Pembroke, 
Rathmines, Kilmainliam, and Drumcondra should be 
attached. I believe there is an identity of interest 
and character between these townships and the city, 
and, therefore, I consider it absolutely necessary that 
they should form a portion of the municipality. I also 
think that their close proximity to the city gives them 
city advantages for which they ought to take a share of 
the i-esponsibility. At present they take no responsi- 
bility. 

1335. Have you considered the question of adding 
small portions to the townships, so as to form a 
regular boundary ? — The mere minutiae of detail did 
not come before the committee, but we considered that 
a boundary ought to be formed. I may say that the 
committee did not think it necessary to go into matters 
of mere detail. 

1336. You know Dublin a great many years — it is a 
city at present practically built on to the full extent of 
the municipal boundary 1 — Yes, that is my opinion. 
There is an area in Dublin unbuilt and which is not 
at all likely to command the attention of speculators 
in building. Practically, the best portion of the pre- 
sent municipal area is built on. There is a district in 
the neighbourhood of the South Union "Workhouse, or 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum, which I think gentlemen 
fond of building would not speculate in. 

1337. For some time has the building of first-class 
houses in any numbers in Dublin practically ceased 1 ? — 
I think the building within the area of Dublin at pre- 
sent consists of second and third-class houses. The 
first-class houses are all being built outside that area. 

1338. Where ? — Principally in Pembroke and Rath- 
mines townships. Recently houses of a very good 
class have been built in Drumcondra, but they don’t 
quite come up to the houses in the other two town- 
ships. 

1339. Have these first-class houses in Pembroke and 
Rathmines been built for the most part by inde- 
pendent wealthy citizens and merchants of Dublin ? — 
Certainly. 

1340. And supposing Dublin were not here would 
one of these houses have ever been built at all! — 
Manifestly they have been built because of the 
attractions that suburbs offer to the citizens to go 
outside. 

1341. Do you remember these townships before this 
great extent of building took place! — I do not, but I 
have been obliged to take some trouble in collecting 
statistics with respect to these townships. 

1342. You know them? — Yes. 

1 343. Do you know what their valuations were some 
twenty or thirty years ago ? — I took an active part in 
connexion with the County Grand Jury business in 
reference to the Rock-road, which had been a very sore 
thoru with the County Grand Jury. In the year 1844 
the Act 7th & 8th Victoria, chapter 106, was passed. 
That Act adjusted the city and county boundaries ; 
and section 77 provided that in consequence of the 
great thoroughfare on the Rock-road of the barony of 
Dublin, and owing to the smallness in valuation of the 
area corresponding to what is now Pembroke town- 
ship, the adjoining barony of Rathdown and the City 
of Dublin should each contribute one third each of 
the cost of the repair of that part of the Rock-road 


which passes through said barony of Dublin, now 
Pembroke township. There has been since a strong 
feeling on the part of the Grand Jury that this state 
of things should be altered, and there has been a 
great desire to assist the Corporation ; but they believe 
that it would be necessary to get an Act of Parlia- 
ment, in order to deal with the altered circum- 
stances. 

1344. What are the altered circumstances ? -I can- 
not ascertain what the valuation of Pembroke town- 
ship was in 1844, at the time that Act passed. The 
first record we have on the subject is found in account 
books of 1853, according to which the . valuation of 
Pembroke township was £42,212. Making a reason- 
able allowance for the progress of that township dur- 
ing the ten years, you could not put down its valua- 
tion in the year 1S44 at more than one-thii'd of the 
the amount of the present valuation, and that would 
be about £27,000 or £28,000. The Bill to which 
I allude declared, that, owing to the smallness 
in valuation of the area at that time, the city of 
Dublin and barony of Rathdown were to be made 
chargeable with that share of the expenses of the 
Rock-road. Now, the valuation is £89,000, and the 
Rock-road people receive the same contribution as they 
did when it was only one-third of that amount. 

1345. Chairman. — Is much of the road within the 
township ? — It is all within Pembroke township ex- 
cept about 100 and odd yards. The contribution is 
still one-third, notwithstanding the altered circum- 
stances, the railways, and the tramways ■which have 
been made since. 

1346. Have you anything further to say with re- 
spect to the altered circumstances of Pembroke town- 
ship ? — I think not ; except on the question of rating. 

1347. Is Rathmines, at this moment, substantially 
part of the city of Dublin ? — It is substantially a part 
of the city of Dublin. No stranger would know the 
difference between the one and the other. The mere 
line of the canal is nothing. 

1348. Kilmainliam and Drumcondra are not in as 
good a locality for building as Pembroke and Rath- 
mines? — "VVe thought that although Kilmainliam and 
Drumcondra are not so directly connected in the 
building as the others, yet that the same principle 
should be applied all round the city. 

1349. You are not in favour of annexing Clontarf ? — 
The question of Clontarf was brought forward and 
warmly discussed in the committee, and we divided 
upon it. I admit I was in a majority, still we were 
anxious if Clontarf had any claims to give them the 
benefit of it. Clontarf is joined to Dublin by a neck 
of land at Annesley bridge ; beyond that is an area of 
arable land which is part of the demesne of Lord 
Charlemont ; further, Clontarf is not of very large 
valuation, coal ships come in there, and it is, in fact, 
a rural district, deriving its supplies from the adjoining 
farmers who live around. 

1350. In reference to the houses in Dublin, are you 
aware that according to the last census, Dublin has 
25,000 houses ? — Yes. 

1351. It is stated in the census that 1,000 of them 
were unoccupied ? — Yes. 

1352. Practically, has not the building of new houses 
in Dublin almost ceased? — The building of new 
houses in Dublin has almost ceased. It has not been 
at all equal to the requirements of the city. In the 
locality of the Liberties, the Coombe, and other places, 
dilapidation is going on very rapidly, and no provision 
has been made for the class of people who occupy those 
houses. 

1353. In reference to the progress of dilapidation, 
is it the fact that any number of streets and houses 
are now being allowed to go into decay ? — From the 
valuations existing at present it appears that 
Henrietta-street was, in 1854, valued at £2,280 a 
year, and that in 1879 it was valued at £1,040 ; that 
Grenville-street, close to Mountjoy-square, in 1854, 
was valued at £840, and in 1879 at £323 ; that the 
valuation of Blackhall-street, in 1854 was £623, and 
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-that in 1879 it is only £4-80 ; that Buckingliam-street 
was, in 1854, valued at £740, and in 1879 at £457 ; 
that Gloucester-street, in 1854, was valued at £1,831, 
and in 1879 at £1,380 ; and that Lower Dominick - 
street was valued at £2,773 in 1854, and at £2,098 
in 1879. These were the only streets that I dealt with, 
and on the total of six streets I found that there was, 
in 1854, a valuation of £9,087, and in 1879, a valua- 
tion of £6,278, which is an enormous dilapidation in 
six streets, the same will be found to exist in Dorset- 
street, Blessington-street, Summerhill, Mecklenburgli- 
street, Temple-street, and Marlborough-street ; I had 
no opportunity of going to the south side at all. 

1354. Chairman.— Do you attribute this to any class 
of persons who used to reside in those streets having 
gone to the country ? — I really do. Long before I 
entered the Corporation, I attributed it to the same 
cause, namely, to men who used to reside in those 
houses, and who followed business or professional avo- 
cations, going out to the suburbs, and retaining only 
then- offices in town ; the result of which was that the 
houses were converted into tenements and shops. 

1355. Mr. Cotton. — Were these reductions of valua- 
tion the result of personal applications ? — It could not 
be otherwise, according as 1 construe the Act of Par- 
liament. In the event of an improvement there is an 
arbitrary notice taken by the Collector-General ; and 
in the event of dilapidations, no altei-ation is to be 
made in the valuation except at the request of the oc- 
cupiers. I may again say that tlie occupiers are 
sometimes slow and indifferent in acting in the matter. 
If it were dealt with on a fair basis, an enormous 
quantity of the city would be immensely reduced in 
valuation. 

1356. Mr. Heron. — Up to the last moment the land- 
lord tries to keep up the valuation 1 — Of course he 
does. 

It is only by dire necessity the valuation is 
reduced. 

Chairman. — Because as long as they are un- 
occupied they pay no rent. 

1357. Mr. Heron (to witness). — In addition to that, 
have you taken any illustration from Dame-street ? — 
Yes ; I took Dame-street with the view of seeing 
what I could make out of it as being the most pros- 
perous street in Dublin. I found that the valuation 
of Dame-street roughly totted up to £9,000 a year. 
With my very best efforts, and with the assistance of 
the Town Clerk, we could not make out a single resi- 
dent in Dame-street as being named in the Directory. 
Of course there is somebody in all the houses, but a 
vast number of parties named as having premises in 
Dame-street, live out in the townships. There are 
several offices occupied by leading men of the city. 
There is the Chamber of Commerce, occupied by men 
of different professions. All the men of business who 
have offices in Dame-street, notwithstanding the splen- 
dour of these houses, don’t live in them. 

1358. Opposite the Bank of Ireland there is an im- 
mense corner range of offices where some of the leading 
professional and mercantile men have offices. Is there 
not a very small valuation of that range! — Yes ; there 
are seven or eight gentlemen, brokers and others, who 
have offices there, and all of whom live out of town. 

Chairman. — There are the Leinster Chambers in 
which there are four tiers of offices. 

1359. Mr. Heron. — The valuation of that house I 
believe is £140 ? 

Witness. — I am not aware. Of course as we 
know nearly every one of those gentlemen pays for 
his office. 

1360. Chairman. — According to the evidence of 
Mr. Stokes, given before the Select Committee, not 
one of those gentlemen who have offices in the Com- 
mercial Buildings are rated, they having actually got 
themselves removed from being jurors of the city 
m order to carry on their business there and live out- 
side. 

Witness. — I believe the whole Commercial Buildings 
are valued at about £550. 


1361. Chairman. — Not one of the gentlemen who Dublin. 

have offices are rated, and whoever may be rated, the A J ,ril 9 < 18 ? 9 - 
building is let into those tenements. Mr _ j p 

Witness. — A large amount of the wholesale trade Byrne, 
of Dublin is done in the Commercial Buildings; 
teas, sugai-s, wines, and all those things are sold there. 

1362. Mr. Heron. — That's an illustration as regards 
the most prosperous portion of the city. Now, with 
respect to the Coombe, is the process of dilapidation 
going on there! — I think there is scarcely any room 
for further dilapidation there, it has gone to such an 
extreme. It is the district which the Artisans’ Dwell- 
ings movement deals with ; and I believe the valuation 
of the houses there is something very trifling. The 
houses are occupied by a wretched tenantry. Some 
parts of the Coombe are not quite so bad. 

1363. In your opinion has there been at all times in 
Dublin a want of properly-constructed artisans’ and 
labourers’ dwellings! — Yes; and in consequence the 
artisans and labourers of Dublin have been driven to 
the necessity of occupying tenements. There has not 
been that class of houses which would make them com- 
fortable and the city healthy. It is a well-known fact 
that the owners of tenement houses are a class of men 
who care neither for the comfort of their tenants nor 
for the preservation of the property, so as they get tho 
rent from the people in the houses ; and, as a rule, the 
houses are kept in a wretched state. 

1364. Chairman. — Are you of opinion that an im- 
provement in the sanitary condition of the lower 
classes of citizens would improve tho health of the 
upper classes 1 — I think that the health of the upper 
classes is certainly not safe if that of the lower classes 
is in danger. 

(To Mr. Heron). — I have not the slightest doubt 
that the effect of crowding these tenements with 
families, each of whom is obliged to occupy but one 
room, while very often it has appeared in evidence 
that two or three families occupy one room, and that 
the want of sanitary arrangements in those houses — 
there being a want of such arrangement in nearly all 
old houses — everywhere immensely increases the death- 
rate. 

1365. Mr. Heron. — Were those fine old houses only 
built for one family each! — Certainly. 

1366. We know from the evidence that the greatest 
portion of the houses in Hathmines and Pembroke 
townships have been built within the last twenty-five 
years, and built by Dublin tradesmen! — Yes. 

1367. Is there any reason in the world why these 
townships should not contribute to all the burdens of 
Dublin 1 — I cannot see any. I think the only ques- 
tion is the question of poor rate. I must say that, 
having had some little experience of the Poor Laws, 
and having, taken an active part in opposing the pro- 
position of union rating being connected with the 
county, and thinking that it is not always right to 
associate the landed interest with town property, 1 
nevertheless thought, while listening to evidence on 
the subject in the House of Commons, that I never 
heard a stronger case in favour of union rating than 
that whicli exists in respect of townships like Pem- 
broke and Hathmines, which have grown up without 
a single arrangement by which poverty can be charged 
on the district, the whole responsibility thereof being 
thrown on the city. 

1368. Chairman. — Have you become a convert? — 

No ; not to the principle as a matter of general appli- 
cation, but I think it is applicable in particular in- 
stances. 

1369. Mr. Heron. — Has there been any provision in 
either Hathmines or Pembroke township for artisans’ 
and labourers’ dwellings ? — I believe not. 

1370. Has not property been managed there for the 
purpose of accommodating a first class proprietary as 
far as possible? — Yes. 

1371. Have you studied the question of tenement 
houses and their effect on the health of Dublin? — Yes. 

The dilapidations that have occurred in localities like 
the Coombe and the Liberties have created a desire 
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Dob lin. on the part of certain persons to supply the want by 

■April s. 1879. the creation of tenement houses. There has been a 
Mr j p gradual outpour of the wealthy classes of the city to 
Byrne. the suburbs. Gentlemen first resided in Dominick- 

street, then in Gardiner’s-plaee, then in Mountjoy- 
square, then in Fitzwilliam-square, then in Merrion- 
square, and at last they have gone out into Pembroke 
township. Doctors and other professional men stopped 
at Merrion-square, because it did not suit them to be 
outside the boundaries. I should not wonder if the 
banisters went out too. 

1372. Have you made any calculation as to the in- 
crease of those tenement-houses in Dublin in conse- 
quence of the wealthier classes leaving Dublin 'T — I 
have made inquiries on the subject, and I believe that 
the increase of tenement houses in Dublin within the 
last eight or ten years must have been between six 
and seven hundred. 

1373. How many were there before that ? — I cannot 
tell. 

1374. Has the system of tenement occupation ex- 
tended to houses which some years ago stood very 
high both in reputation and valuation? — Unquestion- 
ably. I remember when professional men — leading 
solicitors and others — lived in Gloucester-street and 
in Grenville-street, but it would be considered far 
beneath the dignity of such men to live in those streets 
now. Grenville-street and also Dominick-street have 
very much gone down. 

1375. In your opinion has the value o f house property 
in the city, with the exception of the public and the 
trade buildings, declined ? — That is rather a wide ques- 
tion. I think the value of houses in a wide area of the 
western portion of Dublin have declined, and I think 
it has done so because the Government valuation 
has fallen in proportion to the letting value. Of course, 
all similar portions of the city of Dublin must have 
gone down in valuation, and this applies to nearly the 
whole of the western side of the city. As to the trade 
buildings, nearly all the trade buildings in Dublin 
have increased in valuation. I take it that the reduc- 
tions in valuation that have been made, as set forth in 
Thom’s Directory, have taken place under the law as it 
bears at present ; and that, with respect to the houses, 
the valuations of which have been increased, the in- 
crease has also been made according to the law 
— that is, the present letting value. In reference 
to this I only examined a part of Henry-street and 
a part of Mary-street. It is right to say that I did 
not make investigation in such a way as to take only 
houses that suited my purpose. On the contrary, I 
had no object except to be in the right. I found that 
the house of Bewley and Draper, which in 1854 was 
valued at £230, is now valued at £360. Masterson’s, 
the wholesale grocery establishment, which in 1854 
was valued at £55, is now valued at £80. 

1376. Mr. Cotton. — Have no alterations been made 
in those houses ? — The increases were owing to improve- 
ments. The Apothecaries’ Hall, which in 1854 was 
valued at £130, is now valued at £150, although no 
very great remodelling has taken place in it. Telford’s, 
which was valued at £80, is now valuedat £108. Hazle- 
ton and Scott’s house, which in 185 4 was valued at £114, 
nowstands at£400. The valuation of Fawcett’s premises 
has increased from £220, in 1854, to £310 in 1879. 
Sir John Arnott’s, which in 1854 was £730, is now 
£946. Ball’s Bank has increased from £170 in 1854 
to £230 at present. Shepherd and Company’s has in- 
creased from £97 in 1854 to £146 this year. Mr. 
Tickell’s has increased from £54 to £90. The total 
valuation of these ten houses has risen from £1,877 in 
1854 to £2,820 in 1879. 

1377. Mr. Heron. — Is this system of the wealthy 
merchants, and traders, and professional classes, leav- 
ing Dublin and going to reside in the townships in- 
creasing?— Well, I think it is to the full extent of the 
accommodation given. 

1378. Do you consider it an advantage or otherwise 
that such citizens should live outside Dublin, having 
nothing to say to the taxation and the management of 
the city ? — It is an enormous disadvantage. I think 


that when men of wealth, position, intelligence, and 
education, simply come to Dublin for the purpose 
of doing their business, and go out and enjoy 
country residences, carrying away all the money that 
they amass in Dublin, and foregoing all the responsi- 
bilities that ought to devolve on them, there is an im- 
mense disadvantage to the city. 

1379. Do you know any other city in which a simi- 
lar state of things has occurred with respect to town- 
ships? — I don’t know, but I believe that in a great 
many in which the .circumstances are similar the 
townships have been included. Every city that I 
know has an old town and a new. Glasgow has an 
old part of the town and a new, and so has Liverpool, 
London, and Edinburgh lias the same. 

1 380. Did you hear Captain Ingram’s evidence about 
the Fire Brigade ? — I did. 

1381. Are you of opinion that there ought to be 
only one fire brigade system? — I have long been of 
that opinion. During the inquiry before the General 
Purposes Committee we had Captain Ingram before 
us, and the conclusion we came to was, that that in- 
stitution was capable of discharging all the duties of' 
the surrounding townships, and that, in fact, it would 
be an advantage to the city to have it brought into- 
such full operation. 

13S2., As regards the paving, lighting, and cleansing, 
of the ways and roads of Dublin, are the funds at 
present at your disposal sufficient for the purpose ? — 
Well, they are scarcely sufficient. I think that the 
scavenging and macadamising ought to be done on a 
more extended scale. I believe that four pr five 
thousand a year more could be advantageously spent 
if we had it, or even ten thousand. 

1383. Are you of opinion that the townships round 
Dublin should contribute to the maintenance of the 
roads of Dublin ? — Certainly ; they largely use them ; 
in fact, they use them to a larger extent then the 
population of Dublin. Every requirement of the 
townships of every kind whatever must go out of 
Dublin. In all the inquiries that the Commissioners 
have held I don’t think they have found a place so 
hemmed in by surrounding townships, and in which 
the necessity for being accommodated in every depart- 
ment by the city has been greater than in the case of 
Dublin. There is not a singlo article that the town- 
ships require, except stone, that they have not to com? 
to Dublin for. They have to get coal, timber, slates, 
and everything required for household purposes. 

1384. And all their groceries ? — Yes ; the smallest 
parcels are sent out in vans, while large parcels only 
must be delivered in Dublin by vans. 

1385. Is there an immense number of such vans 
and light carts for the convenience of the townships ? 
— They drive out to distances. All the hardware and 
ironware come out from Dublin to those townships, 
and all heavy articles of trade. 

1386. Is their bread made in Dublin? — I dare say 
there are some bakeries in the townships, but the 
flour goes out. The raw material goes out for the 
supply of those places. 

1387. Chairman. — The groceries sent out there, I 
suppose, must fill their shops ? — I think so, Mr. Com- 
missioner. 

1388. Mr. Heron. — Have you considered whether 
the townships should be brought to pay the same uni- 
form rate of taxation with Dublin ? — I think the town- 
ships would be favourably dealt with if they came over 
as they are to Dublin. Having regard to the informa- 
tion that I possess with regard to the financial condi- 
tion of Dublin I think the financial condition of 
Dublin is in a very prosperous state. We have an 
estate worth over £750,000, and we have not charged 
upon it to the amount of more than £290,000, that is- 
half a million of money to begin with. I think that is a 
very large element in favour of the townships coming 
over. I think that if the charges that are now made on 
the city generally were properly divided over the town- 
ships according to the services rendered under those 
chargeg, the city and the townships would be nearly in 
a position of equalization. But I may say, if I am not 
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trespassing too much on you, that the question was con- 
sidered by the committee of the council, and that the 
conclusion they came to was, that if the principle were 
affirmed nothing more would he wanted but an equit- 
able arrangement afterwards as to the details. 

1389. Mr. Heron. — The municipal rates of 1879 
amount to 4s. Gd. First as regards the improvement rate, 
which is 2s. id., is there any reason why that rate should 
not be borne by the townships ? — The id., of which 2d. 
is for domestic sewer rate, and the other 2d. for sanitaiy 
purposes, has been recently added. Domestic sewers 
tend to promote public health, as everybody knows ; 
and, therefore, I say that the townships are interested in 
having such an improvement of the sewers as would 
lead to an improved state of general health through- 
out those localities. As to the 2d. for sanitary 
purposes I am sure there can be no question, not 
only from Dr. Cameron’s evidence, but from my 
own study of the subject that the sanitary authorities 
should be from one centre. Where you have such 
men as Dr. Cameron and Dr. Mapother, I think the 
whole direction of a reasonable area should be carried 
out under their supervision. I may also state that I 
am of opinion that the authorities of equal power in 
neighbouring localities attached to the city are not so 
effective as a single authority would be under one 
direction ; because in sanitary arrangements your 
operations should be not concurrent but individual. 
Supposing that one side of a street belonged to the 
city and that the other belonged to the township, the 
sanitary arrangements could not be carried out effec- 
tually, because the city side might have to Wait until 
the township found it its interest to deal with the 
other side. I think the sanitary area ought to include 
the suburban areas whatever they might be. 

1390. I believe the main portion of the improvement 
rate is spent on roads ? — Yes. 

1391. Is there any reason why the townships should 
not bear equally these burdens of taxation ? — Certainly 
not. 

1392. The next is the sewer rate of 2d. ? — That 
is the rate that I have referred to as the domestic 
sewer rate. 

1393. Then there is a domestic water rate of Is. 
At present one of the townships pays 3 \d. and 
the other Id., how do you propose to deal with 
that? — They say that they have vested rights as re- 
gards this water rate. 

1394. In the first instance, I believe, we have an 
excess at pi’esent of revenue over expenditure for 
water purposes, and in the next, I believe, that 
£380,000 of the money borrowed is on terminable 
annuities, and that, although the period may be dis- 
tant, in thirty years’ time I think Dublin will be free 
from water rate. One of the townships is now paying 
Id., and if we took up their mains, or laid mains, there 
would in their case be no charge for excess of water 
rate over contract. I believe that last year Pembroke 
township paid £570 of excess of water rate over con- 
tract. That would be \\d. in the poimd on their 
valuation. If you were to have a uniform rate over 
the whole proposed area for water it might be about 
10 d. 

1395. Mr. Heron. — Rathmines differs from Pem- 
broke in deriving water from the canal ? — It does. 

1396. You are aware, of course, that the Yartry 
water mains run through that township ? — Yes. 

1397. And that some persons get water by private 
contract ? — I think it would be most important that 
the water which has been declared by the best autho- 
rities to be the most suited for the use of the public — 
I mean the Yartry water — should be sent to Path- 
mines independently of the opinion of individuals. 

1398. Supposing an amalgamation were effected have 
you considered what representation the new incom- 
ing districts ought to get 1 ? — I think all ought to 
have a representation according to valuation and 
population. 

1399. Should there be new wards attached to the 
present fifteen wards in Dublin which are represented 


by sixty members'? — I think the best course to Dublin. 
pursue would be to give independent wards to the out- A pril », 1873. 
lying districts. It would have a great many advan- j Ir j p 
tages, because the members representing the outlying Byrne, 
districts would have an opportunity of coming in here 
and defending the Corporation as regards their dis- 
trict. The best way would be to give independent 
wards to them if annexed. 

1400. Would you propose that the present number 
of Town Councillors should be increased ? — Yes. I 
think the number would bear to be increased ; but I 
believe according to the present law the quorum is 
fixed at one-third of the existing number, and if that 
were left so it would operate against the Council, be- 
cause you might have so large an attendance in the 
new council ; we find that a quorum of twenty is as 
large a quorum as we ought to have, and that it ought 
not to be increased by the share of the additional 
number of members. 

1401. Have you considered how many new mem- 
bers ought to be added ? — Roughly, taking the valua- 
tion in Dublin as about £40,000 for each ward, and 
assuming the valuation of Pembroke township to be 
£90,000, 1 should say that that township would be 
entitled to have two wards. If Rathmines township 
had two wards also that would be quite enough. 

Kilmainham township has a very small area, but dis- 
tricts on the west side of the city could be added to it 
so as to form a ward. Drumcondra, I think, should 
form another ward ; and Clontarf, if annexed, would 
be also entitled to be considered a ward. On the 
question of borrowing money for paving, a great many 
people have been surprised at the Corporation seeking 
to borrow a large sum for that purpose. The Council 
having given the matter their most serious considera- 
tion directed a strict account to be kept of the costs of 
one street which has recently been newly paved, 
namely, William-street. That street has been paved 
according to the new principle. We also inquired 
into the cost of maintaining that street under the old 
macadamising system. We found that since the pav- 
ing has been well done, when the sweeping machine 
went over it once it was swept perfectly clean, whereas 
no amount of attention would make a street clean 
while it was macadamised. The cost of maintaining 
that street in 1877 was £68; while after it had been 
newly paved the whole cost of maintaining it in 1878 
was only £7. Therefore the Corporation came to tho 
conclusion that the saving effected under the new sys- 
tem would far more than pay' the interest of the money 
borrowed. 

1402. Has not a portion of Baggot-street adjacent to 
Pembroke township been recently paved? — Yes, in 
the best way. All that is being done nowin the most 
improved and expensive way. 

1403. Have the footways been laid down with as- 
phalte ? — I may tell you that that matter was referred 
to the committee who had charge of the laying out of 
the streets, which they would pave under the £100,000 
borrowed, and they agreed that special regard should 
be paid to the thoroughfares leading out of the city. 

These are all set forth in one of their reports. 

1404. You have been working very hard on the com- 
mittees for some time. Is there anything at the pre- 
sent moment either in the condition of the corporate 
estates or in that of the revenue of the Corporation to 
prevent a perfect amalgamation on the most equitable 
principles of these townships with the city ? — Nothing. 

I believe the whole administration of the Corporation 
is at present a complete financial success. The most 
difficult part of the entire management is that relating 
to the 2s. improvement rate, with which I have had 
myself something to do. That rate passed in 1851, 
after serious opposition in the House of Commons ; 
and what it would do in 1851 it is hard to make it do 
in 1879. At the same time under the administration 
of No. 1 Committee there is no difficulty whatever 
with regard to payments. To my knowledge during 
the last year or two there has been no pretence for 
saying that there are any financial difficulties what- 
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ever. As to tlie waterworks, these also are a financial 
success. With respect to the city estate, there will he 
a very large surplus in a short period, which will 
leave the city in a very prosperous condition. I may 
say that when these matters were inquired into in 
committee some of the members declared that they 
were in such a prosperous condition that we ought not 
to touch the townships with the tongs. 

] 405. In reference to what is admitted to be covered 
at present by the improvement rate, would a small 
additional tax fall on the townships ? — Yes. 

1 406. The Yartry Waterworks have been a complete 
financial success ? — Yes. 

1407. Do you consider that there ought to be public 
abattoirs or slaughter-houses 1 — I do. There ought to 
be three or four in Dublin. They could not do with one 
if the townships were included. It would be a vast- 
improvement to have an additional number, as the 
slaughter-houses at present in existence are very poor 
structures, and very badly managed. 

1408. Do you consider that there ought to be any 
private slaughter-houses at all ? — Certainly not. The 
establishment of public abattoirs should get rid of the 
whole of them. 

1 409. Do you think that the townships ought to join 
in the expense of that 1 — Certainly. 

1410. And also join in the expense of the Fire 
Brigade 1 — Unquestionably, in their own interest. 

1411. And do you think that, as regards the roads 
of Dublin, they ought also to join in the expense of 
maintaining them 1 ? — They are largely interested in 
them, and of course ought to be made liable for their 
maintenance. 

1412. Have you considered the question of public 
parks and public libraries — supposing that the Cor- 
poration had funds enough for improvements in that 
direction ? — Well, I think these would be a great 
advantage ; but the question is one which we cannot 
touch at present. 

1413. You have no money ? — No. 

1414. Do you consider that the townships should 

join in the expense of improved Artisans’ Dwellings? 
— Unquestionably. I think Artisans’ Dwellings 

would be of enormous advantage to the whole sur- 
rounding districts. 

1415. Do you think that the townships ought to join 
in the expense of a competent public health depart- 
ment 1 — I think that is one of the most important 
questions of all. They are quite as much interested 
in the public health arrangements as the citizens of 
Dublin. 

1416. Do you consider that they ought to join in 
the payment of all the expenses connected with the 
public hospitals of Dublin? — Certainly. I believe 
that at present they bear some share of them, as they 
are rated in connexion with the County. Neverthe- 
less, undue pressure in that respect falls on the city, 
in consequence of the number of artisans and labourers 
using these hospitals and reformatories, that become 
chargeable on the city. 

1417. As regards the Cattle Market, has that been 
a financial success ? — Yes. It has paid more than six 
per cent. ; and the Corporation have been considering 
whether they ought not to borrow money for the pur- 
pose of paying off the whole of the original debentures, 
and borrowing money anew at four per cent. So that 
if it has paid more than six per cent, it must be a 
financial success. 

1418. Do you see that any advantage would arise 
from the consolidation of offices — from not having 
such a large number of persons in employment ? — 
Yes. I am quite sure that if you brought all the 
officers who discharge township duties outside into 
this hall, they would be more than sufficient to meet 
the requirements which would be involved by the 
annexation of the townships. 

1419. The report of the Sanitary Commissioners for 
England and Wales of 1871, contains the following 
passage : — 

“ We found that there was a general indisposition on the 


part of persons residing in the immediate neighbourhood 
of boroughs, to their premises being included within the 
Parliamentary boundary ; but that in almost every case 
this indisposition was attributable to the fear that an ex- 
tension of Parliamentary boundaries would be followed by 
a corresponding extension of municipal area, and that con- 
sequently they would become liable to the payment of 
borough rates.” “ Other extensions of the town beyond 
the boundary are in many cases so manifest, that the ques- 
tion for our decision has been rather what should be the 
limit of the enlargement than whether an extension of 
boundary was required ; and in the cases in which we have 
recommended an extension, we have endeavoured to in- 
clude none but urban populations or adjoining districts, 
possessing, or likely soon to acquire, a community of ' 
interest with the borough.’’ 

So that they went beyond the question of what dis- 
tricts were actually built on. I wish also to make 
quotations from evidence given before the English 
Sanitary Commissioners, by Sir Henry Thring, Par- 
liamentary Counsel to the Government, and Mr. 
Tom Taylor, who was Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment Office from 1858 to 1S73. Sir Henry Thring 
says : — 

“ I may add, as a correction of my statement respecting 
Local Authorities, that no system of sanitary legislation can be 
efficiently carried into effect, without a readjustment of the 
boundaries of towns, so as to include populous districts, 
which have grown up without the actual limits, and al- 
though constituting part of the town, neither share in its 
burdens nor submit to its control.” 

Mr. Taylor says : — 

“ That is a point to which my attention has been very 
much drawn within the last few years. We are constantly 
getting cases of boroughs under the Local Government Act, 
in which the population beyond the boundaries of the 
borough is increasing, while the population within the 
boundaries is stationary. The population within the 
boundary has to bear all the rates, while the population 
outside, which is really and truly a part of the population 
of the borough, gets all the advantages of the borough 
expenditure, and bears no part of the borough burdens. 
At present the only way of extending a borough boundary 
is by going for a private Act of Parliament.” 

Is there any other matter that you have to sug- 
gest? — I think not. I believe that if the city 
estate were sold in 1881, it would be worth £750,000, 
against which we have only £250,000, so that tlie 
condition of the corporate estate is a financial success. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Walker, q . c . 

1420. As I understand it, the principal motive of 
those who wish the annexation of the townships, is to 
prevent the wealth and intelligence of the city from 
going outside it, and not at all any financial motive, 
as you are well enough as you are ? — I don’t think it 
ever entered into our heads to prevent those who rep- 
resent the wealth and intelligence of the city from 
going outside of it ; but having gone out, I think they 
should share the responsibilities of the city. 

1421. Did I not understand you to say that some of 

the members said they would not touch the townships 
with the tongs ? — They said that in a financial point 
of view 

1422. You don’t want them? Now let us be clear 

about this. Is it your opinion that financially you 
don’t want them ? — Financially we don’t require them ; 
nor do I think that the Corporation desire to see tlie 
townships made a shilling poorer than they are, except 
so far as regards those improvements which might 
arise 

1423. You don’t want them financially ? Let us 
proceed by steps. How many members of the Cor- 
poration, from your knowledge of the matter, did not 
desire to have the townships brought in ? 

Witness. — Did not desire ? 

Mr. Walker. — Yes. 

Witness. — I think the question was carried unani- 
mously at the Council. 

1424. Is it by those who did not wish to touch them 
with the tongs ? — Not at all. There were some mem- 
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bers — not more than one or two — when they came to 
deal with the financial question, after all that had been 
said about the Corporation being in debt, were of 
opinion that it was not the case, and that they were 
very glad that the matter had been made public. 

1425. Some of them did not want the townships ? — 
I beg your pardon. 

1426. You said that, and I could only write down 
what you said ? — I did. 

1427. You said that you ought not to touch them 
with the tongs ? — I said that financially we did not re- 
quire to do so. 

1428. I am satisfied with that. You said that finan- 
cially you did not require to touch them. The city, 
then, is sufficient for its wants! — Yes. 

1429. Very well. That is a fair and reasonable 
answer? — Yes. 

1430. Chairman. — But he did not say that the 
city is to go on paying for them. 

Witness. — That is precisely what I mean. 

1431. Mr. Walker. — You say that it is a disadvan- 
tage that people should go outside the city and not 
take part in its taxation and its management — that 
is, I understand there is a sort of patriotic motive on 
your part that people should take part in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the city ? — I have not studied 
the patriotism of it, but I have studied the justice 
of it. 

1432. The justice of it ; is it as a matter of senti- 
ment or a matter of finance? — As a matter of 
exercising the authority that they ought to possess, 
and that wealth and intelligence ought to bring 
with them in the discharge of the public duties. 

1433. That is not a financial reason ? — Certainly not. 

1434. Will you tell me how many members of the 
Corporation live outside the city ? — How many of 
them? Unfortunately a great many of them. Even 
officers who ought to live -within the city in order to 
be able to attend to their duties have gone outside it. 

1435. Then the guiding rule that ought to influence 
public men has been departed from by nearly all the 
Corporation and all its officers? — Certainly. 

1436. You say that not having formed any scale of 
representation what you would do would be to affirm 
the principle of annexation, and afterwards make an 
equitable arrangement ? — I beg your pardon, I did not 
say that I had formed no opinion as to what the repre- 
sentation should be. My answer to Mr. Heron was 
that we should have representation in propox-tion to 
valuation and population, and that a representation 
based on a valuation of £40,000 would give two wards ; 
but that if three or four wards were necessary that 
scale should be open to revision. 

1437. You said that if the principle should be 
affirmed you would want nothing but an equitable 
arrangement ? — Certainly not. 

1438. Tell me in a few words what you mean by an 
“ equitable arrangement ” ? — I think it would take me 
a quarter of an hour to think what it was, and another 
quarter of an hour to tell you. I think it would be 
utterly impossible now to settle so important a question 
which would involve the consultation and considera- 
tion of weeks and months. 

1439. Certainly ; but what I want to know now is 
your idea of the equitable arrangement that should 
follow the affirmance of the principle? — Very well. 
If the principle were affix-med that those townships 
should be anxxexed the next question would be what 
would be a fair and proper representation of them in 
the Town Council, or whether they should have a 
representation at all or not ; and the next again would 
be, what is the existing state of taxation in those 
townships relatively with one another, and what 
are their future prospects ; and you should put one 
of these coxxsiderations against the othex-, and if 
there should be a diffex-ence on either side it should 
be properly and amicably settled. 

1440. You said you could not give me an opinion 
about difficulties you could not solve ? — Certainly ; I 
am not a feed counsel. 


1441. Chairman. — In Cork what the council said 
to us was — “ We have not considered the question of 
wards until we know whether you are inclined to in- 
crease the boundaries or not. If you don’t propose to 
increase them we don’t want any change. If you do, 
come down, and we will give you our views about the 
wards.” 

1442. Mr. Walker. — I am not finding fault with 
the witness. I only want the facts as to what his 
views are. You complain, Mr. Byrne, of there being 
no artisans’ dwellings in Rathmines ? —I said as a rule 
there are not. I cannot say that there are none. 

1443. Or in Pembroke township ? — I say, as a rule, 
there are not. 

1444. As a prudent man, if you were building in 
Pembreke or Rathmines, would you build artisans’ 
dwellings ? — Certainly not ; but as an equitable man 
I would suggest that those townships should bear the 
charge of them — the chax-ge and responsibility of them 
where they were built. 

Chairman. — What he says is that there are no 
artisans in those townships, because the artisans are 
all in the city of Dublin, while the townships draw 
all their supplies from the city. 

1445. Mr. Walker. — I want to have the fact. Asa 
prudent man, Mr. Byrne, would you build artisans’ 
dwellings in Rathmines or Pembroke townships? — If 
I owned property there I should be very glad to have 
artisans’ dwellings built in Dublin, and to share the 
responsibility of them. 

1446. Where did the artisans live before those big 
houses were turned into tenements ? — They have been 
driven into the tenement houses. 

1447. I mean before those great mansions were 
vacated ? — I think I told you in very plain terms that 
there is a very large area in Dublin which is now 
thoroughly dilapidated, and they live there. 

1448. Where did they live before that? — I cannot 
go back. Have you any date — any century or time ? 

1449. Well, begin with when people lived in French- 
street if you like. You know that that was once in- 
habited by wealthy people ? — Oh, I do not know that 
locality. I decline to give you any information on that 
unless the Commissioners press me. 

1450. Or take the Corporation property in Bull-lane? 
— That is not Corporation property. 

Dr. Norwood. — It does not belong to the Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Walker. — What matter if it did. 

Witness. — It is a very great matter. 

Mr. Heron. — It has been proved that it belonged 
to a clex-gyman of the Established Church. 

Chairman. — Of the Disestablished Church. 

1451. Mr. Walker (to witness). — Has not it hem the 
tendency in all cities for small emigrations of the in- 
habitants to take place from one part to another — for 
them to go gx-adually to the more respectable parts ? — 
Certainly — in every city. 

1452. And of course the lower classes frequent the 
deserted houses afterwards ? — The lower classes remain 
in the inferior habitations, and the upper classes go to 
the better ones. 

1453. We know that Chancery-lane was once occu- 
pied by the highest people in the city ? — Certainly. 

1454. And so on from century to century. You 
have told us that every article of produce that the 
Rathmines and Pembroke people consume goes out to 
them from Dublin? — Well, I take it for granted. 

1455. Where do they get their hay and straw ? — As 
a rule from Smithfield. 

1456. Where do the Dublin people get their hay and 
straw? — From the market here. 

1457. Where does it come from to Dublin? — From 
the country. 

145S. Have you ever gone out on Wednesdays or 
Satux'days and met the carts coming in from the Ash- 
bourne-road ? — Yes. 

1459. And seen them going out laden with manure ? 
—Yes. 

I 
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1460. Is not that the heaviest traffic of the city ? — 
Yes. 

1461. Have you -well studied the number of funerals 
that go out on the Protestant side to Mount J erome, 
and on the Catholic side to Glasnevin ? — No, I never 
studied them. 

1462. Are not the numerous funerals that go out of 
the city into Rathmines township, on the one side, and 
into the other township on the other, a portion of its 
heaviest traffic 1 — The funerals are of no great impor- 
tance. 

1 463. Don’t they go out into the townships of Rath- 
mines and Drumcondra ? — I am sorry to say there is 
not. 

1464. That is not within the boundary of the city 
of Dublin. 

1465. Are not you aware that the tramway compa- 
nies maintain their own roads ? — Certainly. 

1466. Chairman. — You said that you did not want 
the townships financially. Am I to understand that 
you mean by that, that according to the state of the 
municipal rates at present the Corporation are able to 
pay their way and do their work ; but that they do 
not think it right that they should be doing a large 
portion of the work of other people without their con- 
tributing to it 1 

Witness . — That is precisely our reason. We con- 
sider that, financially, we could carry on, but that 
we labour under a grievance, because part of our 
financial burdens ought to be borne by those outside. 

1467. And that your finances should be eased in 
that way? — Certainly. 

1468. With regard to the fire brigade, you have 
said that numbers of professional men, who have 
offices in town, live in the country. I presume that 
those gentlemen must leave valuable papers and docu- 
ments in their offices? — No question about that. 

1469. They pay no rates for those offices ; but I pre- 
sume the fire brigade must be of great importance to 
gentlemen of that class? — Of enormous importance. 

1470. They derive a benefit in that way without 
contributing a farthing towards the fire brigade ? — 
Unquestionably. 

1471. With respect to artisans’ dwellings, I don’t 
understand you to complain that Rathmines or Pem- 
broke have not got artisans’ dwellings of their own? — 
No. 

1472. But what you say is, “We in the city are 
providing artisans’ dwellings for artisans who do your 
work ” ? — Certainly. 

1473. And that you — the townships — should contri- 
bute towards that ? — Certainly, as far as regards the 
dwellings themselves, that is the proper construction 
of my words. 

1474. You talked of the artisans at present occupy- 
ing small and w retched rooms ? — Yes. 

1475. Have you had any experience on the Sanitary 
Committee ? — No, I am not a member of it. 

1476. Do you happen to know the number of indi- 
viduals that occupy such rooms ? — I have seen houses 
with two families on the one floor, and at least one on 
each floor, and the wretchedness and filth of those 
places is enough to make them the seat of disease. 

1477. It has been proved before us that there are 
plenty of places in which people have only between 
80 and 90 cubic feet of air in their rooms, whereas 
a healthy pauper in a workhouse must get 380 feet of 
air, or something like that? — That is quite the case. 

1478. I presume part of your idea is that it would 
be a great advantage to Rathmines, Rathgai - , and Pem- 
broke townships, which use the artisan population of 
Dublin daily, to have that population in good health, 
so that they would not be bringing disease with them 
when they went out to work ? — Of course, an enormous 
advantage. 

1479. And that it would be an equal advantage to 
the people out there — I won’t call them citizens — to 
have the sanitary condition of Dublin as good as pos- 
sible ? — Certainly ; that is my idea. 

1480. I don’t understand you to complain of a man 


for changing his habitation and going from Dublin to 
Cork or anywhere else he likes. But what you com- 
plain of is that people who live by Dublin should 
escape its responsibilities by stepping across an imagi- 
nary line, although they use the city every day, while 
they live in comfortable localities outside it?— It i* 
because of their immediate contact with the city that 
I complain. 

1481. Mr. Cotton. — What stage is the artisans’ 
dwellings movement in now ? 

Witness. — I think one area has been taken pos- 
session of, and a valuator has made his award ; but 
no actual steps have been taken to enable the artisans’ 
dwellings scheme under the Corporation to be carried 
to a successful issue. 

1482. The Corporation have only cleared the ground? 
— They have not cleared any portion yet. 

1483. They have arranged with the parties ? — They 
have. The area they are clearing out is a dilapidated 
one in the Coombe. 

Dr. Norwood. — A sum of £20,000 has been ad- 
vanced for the purpose. 

Mr. Cotton.. — With regard to the Fire Brigade, 
would not that be met by contributions from the town- 
ships ? 

Witness. — I think contributions in any case are 
extremely objectionable. In no way could the ser- 
vices of the Fire Brigade or any other department 
be made so effectually available as under a represen- 
tative authority. Supposing that Rathmines or Pem- 
broke gave a contribution of a penny or three halfpence 
in aid of the expenses of the Fire Brigade, -without 
being represented in the Corporation, they would be 
always complaining that a preference was given to 
Dublin, or complaining of some tiling else ; whereas if 
they were represented here the department would be 
under their orders, the officers would be subject to 
them, and they would have it in their power to see 
that the action of the Fire Brigade was all that they 
required. For those reasons I am against the proposi- 
tion of a rate in aid. 

14S4. Chairman. — I recollect that the following 
question was asked of Mr. Pirn : — Supposing that the 
townships were annexed to Dublin, and bearing in 
min d that the bridge tax, which is a tax for the repair 
of the bridges, is put over the whole Metropolitan 
Police District, plus Olontarf and the proportion of 
Drumcondra not in the township, would you think it 
fair that the outlying districts of Blackrock, Monks- 
town, Kingstown, and Dalkey, and other places con- 
tributing to the bridge tax, should also contribute 
towards the repairing of the city roads and approaches 
to those bridges ? — I think it is a wide question. The 
township of Kingstown is seven miles from us. 

1485. But the legislature makes them pay two 
pence of bridge tax, and we assume that they do that 
on the principle that the inhabitants of Kingstown 
use the bridges, and therefore should pay something 
towards keeping them up ; and they have fixed that 
the same amount should be paid by the persons living 
on the top of Dalkey, as by the men living in Sack- 
ville-street. If then, they do that with regard to the 
bridges themselves, is it your idea that the same per- 
sons should also be made, by the legislature, to con- 
tribute something towards keeping up the roads that 
lead to those bridges ? — It is not, and for this reason ; 
the bridge legislation appears, at all times, to have 
assumed a different aspect from the road legislation. 
A Bill was promoted by the Corporation to extend 
the bridge tax to the whole county of Dublin, on the 
ground that the bridges were used by the large popula- 
tion outside the city, and they stretched the bridge 
tax beyond what would be equitable in the case of a 
road tax. 

1486. Suppose the townships were to be annexed, as 
the Corporation propose, is it your opinion that the 
Council, with its present number of members, could 
effectually carry on the management and control, not 
only of the business of Dublin, but also of that of the 
townships ? — The duties of the Corporation are very 
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much carried on by committees, and I do not think 
that those duties would be materially altered by any 
extension of area. The committees make reports upon 
every transaction. These reports, in the first instance, 
come in for first reading at meetings of the Council, 
and for confirmation at the next meeting ; and, as a 
rule, the Council don’t sit more than two and a half 
hours, on any day, for the discharge of their business ; 
so that I think the Council would be quite competent 
to deal with those enlarged duties. With respect to 
the committees, there are four of them, namely : — 
Committee No. 1, for paving, cleansing, and lighting ; 
Committee No. 2, for finance and lease business ; Com- 
mittee No. 3, for public health ; and Committee No. 
4, for general purposes. I think that three of these 
committees would be perfectly competent for any in- 
crease of duty. The duties of the Finance and Lease 
Committee would not be extended by the annexation. 
With respect to the duties of the Paving, Cleansing, 
.and Lighting Committee, I must say, from my own 
knowledge of them, that they are exceedingly heavy ; 
but it would be competent to appoint two branches of 
that committee, and to divide the duties between 
them ; so that the whole work should be done effectu- 
ally in that way. All my experience tends to prove 
that centralisation of management, in such cases, 
tends to both economy and effectiveness. 

1487. Bearing in mind that you have now fifteen 
wards in the city ; what would you propose in the 
way of representation, if these townships were brought 
in, and if, at the same time, the number of members of 
the Council was not to be increased 1— I would give 
them representation. 

1488. But supposing that there is to be no increase in 
•the number of members — I understood you to say that 
sixty members could do the work still ? — I think the 
business could be done by sixty members, but I did 
not say that I would not increase the numbers. 

1489. Mr. Pirn told us that in the case of the great 


towns of Liverpool and Manchester, which have a much 
larger population than Dublin, the largest number of 
members in the Town Council was sixty -four ; sup- 
posing that you were to have sixty-four members in 
the Dublin Council, how would you divide them 
amongst the townships ? — 1 think sixty-four would be 
quite competent to do all the duties. The great point 
would be to lessen the quorum. 

1490. How would you divide the sixty-four? — You 
should recast the wards, allotting only two town coun- 
cillors and one alderman to each ward, instead of three 
town councillors and one alderman as at present, that 
would give you fifteen members to be distributed 
amongst the new wai'ds. I don’t see that there would 
be the slightest difficulty in managing the matter. 

1491. There should be some recasting, even sup- 
posing that you proceeded on the principle of re- 
valuation, for some of the wards only run up to 
£29,000, as against a valuation in others of £49,000. 
I am now speaking from recollection. Do you think 
it fair that a ward that has a valuation of only 
£29,000 should get as much representation as a ward 
that has £49,000 ? — Poor law electoral divisions have 
been made smaller where the population was exces- 
sive. 

1492. As it is very probable that we will not finish 
this inquiry before next Tuesday, and that we shall 
then adjourn for some little time, I would be very 
glad if you would consider the question of representa- 
tion in the meantime, and afterwards let us know 
your views upon it? — I should be very glad to do so. 

1493. Mr. Heron (to witness). — You are opposed, 
as I understand, to any plan of contributions or rates 
in aid from the townships to the city for any purpose ? 

I am quite sure it would not work well. I believe 

that it would lead to differences of opinion and discor- 
dant feelings. 

The inquiry adjourned until next morning. 


DUBLIN.— FOURTH DAY— APRIL 10th, 1879. 


Mr. Charles Dawson examined by Mr. Heron, Q.c. 


1494. You are a member of the Town Council of 
Dublin ? — Yes. 

1495. You were High Sheriff of Limerick in 1876 ? 
—Yes. 

1496. Have you ever considered the question of ex- 
tending the municipal boundaries so as to include the 
•townships ? — I have. 

1497. What is your opinion respecting it? — My 
opinion is more particularly formed from that 
department of the Corporation to which I have 
given most attention, namely, the public health 
aspect as I happen to be a member of the Public 
Health Committee of the Council, and my belief 
is that the interests of the city and townships being 
identical, the areas running almost together, that 
the extension of the boundaries in the matters of public 
health would be a vast benefit in every way, financially 
as well as in regard to the promotion of public 
health. 

1498. How financially? — Because I think that 
limited as ax - e the staffs of the townships for carrying on 
their sanitation, amalgamation with our municipality 
would enable the work to be done better for a far lesser 
sum. 

1499. At present are you ever obliged to go 
outside the city boundaries to disinfect places where 
there has been infectious diseases ? — We are, fre- 
quently. 

1500. How is that managed as regards expense? — 
We do it to prevent disease extending into our own dis- 
trict, and we have frequently sent out our disinfecting 
staff on the application of private individuals. They 


have not the benefit of having a disinfecting staff in 
Katlimines or Rathgar, and we have sent them out 
constantly our staff to disinfect houses, and we have 
got no remuneration whatever for that — very often not 
even the mere expense of the person going out on a car, 
or whatever it is. We have also to disinfect tlieir 
clothes in our disinfecting chamber for which there is 
no provision in these townships. 

1501. Have you conveyances and cabs for that pur- 
pose ? — Yes, we have conveyances and cabs to convey 
the patients to hospital, and the infected clothes to the 
disinfecting chamber'. 

1502. How is that department arranged ? — The cabs 
are for the removal of patients in cases of infectious 
disease, and the other conveyances are for the removal 
of their clothes and bedding for disinfection, and we 
have given the services of the cabs and conveyances 
to the townships on application many times for 
the removal of patients and their clothes, the par 
tients to hospital, and the clothes to our disinfecting 
chamber. 

1503. And are those vehicles maintained solely for 
that purpose ? — Solely for that purpose. 

1504. I hope they are disinfected every time ?— They 


1505. Have you ever considered the question whether 
it would be better to burn the clothes? — We have 
considered it minutely, and we have burned clothes to 
a large extent, and the only limit to that has been the 
expenditure it entails, and up to our getting the sani- 
tary rate it was increasing our burdens, and some 
of the citizens brought us into court for^that debt. 


Dublin. 
April 9 , 1879 , 

Mr. J. P. 
Byrne. 


April 10 , 1879 . 

Mr. Charles 
Dawson. 
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Dublin. It is the overwhelming opinion of medical men, that 
April io, 1879. the burning of clothes and bedding is the most essen- 
Mr. Charles tial and necessary for the prevention of the spread of 

Dawson. disease, and the result of it has been, as a matter of 

fact, to prevent disease spreading in our own city. 

1506. Has Rathmines, or Pembroke, or ELilmainham 
any of these sanitary appliances ? — I speak from the 
information at my disposal and under correction, and 
I say they have not. I have made inquiries on the 
subject. 

1507. Is Pembroke providing any of the sanitary ap- 
pliances of which you speak? — Yes; I believe they 
are providing a staff for disinfecting purposes, but I 
did not find in their arrangements any provision for a 
disinfecting chamber, and the one without the other is 
not as effective as it might be. 

1508. Chairman. — Did not the Public Health Act of 
1866 apply to these townships as well as to other town- 
ships ? — Yes ; but I believe in these instances which 
I mention they failed to carry out the provisions of 
the Public Health Act. 

Examination resumed. 

1509. As regards the spread of disease, is it abso- 
lutely necessary to have these sanitary appliances ? — 
Absolutely necessary. 

1510. What was the cost of the hot air chamber? — 
Over £400. 

1511. What is the cost of the staff of house dis- 
infectors? — The maintenance of the staff, the keep- 
ing of the chamber and all, amounts to .£150 per 
annum. 

1512. Is there sanitary inspection of articles of food 
in Dublin at present? — There is. 

1513. Does that come under the duty of your com- 
mittee ? — It does. 

1514. How is that managed ? — It is managed under 
the head control of our City Analyst, Dr. Cameron, 
and then we have sergeants of police employed, whose 
duty it is to collect samples and bring them under the 
notice of the analyst for the purposes of analysis ; and 
in all cases where adulteration is found the necessary 
steps are taken to prosecute the offenders. 

1515. Is there anything of the kind in existence in 
the townships ?— I have made inquiries, and I have not 
ascertained that there is. There might be a system of 
inspection, but it is not of the official character that I 
have stated exists in Dublin ; besides you know that 
the townships must come in for a good deal of the 
benefit arising from the inspection in the city, because 
they get their supplies from the city, their fodder for 
their horses, and their own meat and provisions come 
from the public markets of the city ; and if we have 
a system in force to prevent adulteration, then those 
who get their provisions, <fcc., from the city, but live 
themselves in the townships, must derive advantage 
from our arrangements. 

1516. As regards diseased meat, is it a fact that 
great quantities of it are exposed for sale ? — It is a 
fact. 

1517. And is it absolutely necessary to exercise super- 
vision in order to prevent it being sold ? — It is. 

1518. In what quantities is it exposed ? — I have not 
the table of the quantities seized. There is a table to 
show the amount seized. Mr. Boyle, the secretary to 
this committee, will have the exact figures to show, 
and the return of the fines imposed, but from my expe- 
rience of the Public Health Committee the number of 
fines and the quantity of meat seized must be very 
large. 

1519. What is done with the diseased meat? — It is 
destroyed. 

1520. How is it destroyed ? — I don’t know how they 
destroy it. Mr. Boyle will tell you what the procedure 
is after the meat is taken, but it is not allowed to be 
sold for consumption. 

1521. As regards the system of house drainage, does 
that come under the notice of your committee ? — Yes. 

1522. Have you any suggestion to make to the Com- 
missioners on that subject? — I have a suggestion to 


make with regard toany effective system. There are only 
two effective systems — one is by water carriage and 
the other by domestic scavenging. The water carriage 
system to be perfect should have main sewers in proper 
condition and -with proper levels. There should also 
be perfect communication between the dwellings and 
the main sewers, by means of drains properly venti- 
lated ; it should also have a perfect flush and pressure 
of water. Without these three conditions drainage is 
rather an evil than a benefit. In Dublin we have not 
now power, but we will have power to insist that 
these three conditions shall exist. The main sewers do 
as a matter of fact, exist, but when plans were made 
of the Dublin sewers we found in the most respectable 
localities — Fitzwilliam-square and Fitzwilliam-place, 
and such districts — that the reason of the bad condi- 
tion of the sewage was not that the main sewer was 
defective, but that the connecting drains which the 
householders ought to look after, and which were not 
amenable to corporate inspection until this new Act 
passed, were in a bad state. They were broken, 
and the sewage, instead of going into the proper 
channel, was permeating under the houses. The 
Corporation has now power to order a sanitary inspec- 
tion and to make these drains perfect, and we have 
ample water pressure, whereas, I think, in Rathmines 
they can’t have from the Canal water sources ample 
flushing for their sewers, no matter how perfect they 
may be. 

1523. At present where does the sewage of Rath- 
mines go. Does any of it come into the city ? — I am 
more acquainted with what they intend to do than what 
they have done up to this. There is - a joint scheme of 
the townships of Pembroke and Rathmines going on 
which no doubt will be a great improvement on the 
existing state of things ; but it will never in Rath- 
mines, at least, have that water flushing without which 
the most perfect system of sewage is an evil rather 
than a benefit. They have not a sufficient pressure to 
send water to the water closets. The joint scheme 
under the one municipality proposed would have been 
a better scheme, no matter how good the one in Rath- 
mines and Pembroke. It would have saved the 
taking the drainage through what I think is a flat 
part of Pembroke. They would have joined us at a 
portion which would not have gone through that, and 
I think the effect would have been better. The 
drainage, as proposed by these townships, is an im- 
provement, but the joint scheme was better. 

1524. Is the main sewer running down by Fitz- 
william-street and Merrion-square flushed with water at 
present ? — Perfectly. On examination it was found as 
fresh as the water in a sewer could be — a free, fresh 
current of water going one way and one of air the 
other. I may mention before we leave Rathmines 
that the sewage disposal they project has this diffi- 
culty, which I mention with hesitation, not being an 
engineer : In the projected scheme of sewage, the 
sewage would have been carried out so far that it 
was proved by experiment it could not have come 
back, but the outfall for this new scheme of sewage 
will inevitably throw it on the opposite shores of 
Clontarf ; it will silt the harbour, and inevitably 
throw the sewage on the shores of Clontarf and 
along that side, whereas the amalgamated scheme, 
as shown by many experiments, would have taken 
the sewage out so far that it was beyond the possibility 
of returning. 

1525. Mr. Cotton. — That Rathmines drainage is an 
accomplished fact ? — Yes. 

1526. Mi - . Heron. — It is not running yet ? — It is not 
complete yet ; but I fear now that even with amalga- 
mation both schemes must go on. 

1527. Chairman. — If Rathmines and Pembroke are 
brought in, you would not propose to end all that ? — 
Certainly not ; but I think it is desirable to show 
that all the operations of the Corporation, either now 
or in the future, have been of that character which 
would have been beneficial both to the city and the 
townships. 
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1528. Mr. Heron.— In reference to the expenditure in and certainly we would not want them in addition to Dobli*. 

Rathmines at present, I am informed it is only 2s. for our own, so that on the whole there would be a saving ^pn'i 10 , 1879. 
all purposes 1 — Yes. in the amalgamated administration. Mr Charles 

1529. Is that much less than in towns of a similar 1535. Mr. Ueron, Q.C. — Have you considered the ad- Dawson, 
size all over Ireland ? — I have looked to some of about vantages the townships derive from the Cattle Market, 

the same population, and I find the expenditure is and whether they should contribute anything towards 
considerably greater. I think £7,000 in 1866 and the city for that ? — Yes. These advantages, I think,* 

£9, COO in 1877 is a very limited expenditure for a have been very fully put before you by the chairman, 
township of the dimensions and population of Rath- and as regards the additional scavenging weight they 
mines — in fact it is too low to do the things ; and as put upon the city. We have endeavoured to show 
you saw by previous evidence the amount spent on they also derive something from our staff of inspectors, 
sanitary and sewage matters, was quite inadequate for we not only inspect live cattle, but also the fodder ; 
to the demand of such a place. so that if there is a deceitful or fraudulently made up 

1530. Chairman. — What other towns do you refer load of hay it is examined as much for the townships 
to? — I refer to a return I saw of Londonderry, for in- as for the city, and they derive benefit from the exam- 
stance. The population of Deny is 20,000 odd, and ination by our staff and the caution used to prevent 
the valuation £65,000 ; and its expenditure is about fraud or anything of that kind. 

£17,000 a year, as compared with Rathmines at 1536. What is the present expenditure for sanitary 
£9,000. matters in the Corporation ? — The present expenditure 

1531. Mr. Heron, q.c. — In Rathmines for the half- for sanitary matters is about £15,000 a year, of which 
year ending the 25th March, 1878, the entire expendi- £5,000 is for sanitary improvements, and about 
ture for sanitary purposes was £287 ; that included £10,000 for sewage. 

50 guineas fee to the engineer and £108 for interest? 1537. That is£15, 000 fortheyear? — Yes, per annum. 

—Yes. 1538. That contrasts largely with the expenditure in 

1532. I don’t know whether your attention was di- the townships ? — Yes ; in proportion to valuation it is 
rected to the expenses of Rathmines in 1878 ? — The as two to five, and to population it is as one to two, 
only real expenditure for sanitary purposes in March, as compared with our exjrenditure. 

1878, was £17 10s. for salaries, and £45 for sewers. 1539. In considering the question, have you taken 

Mr. Cotton. — Yes ; we have all that in evidence into account the objection which we know the town- 
already. ships have to the amalgamation ? — I have these that 

1533. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — As regards the advantages have eome under my observation. 

of combined management, have you made any estimate 1540. I believe one is — they say the Corporation of 
of the saving to the city and the townships in the ex- Dublin do not manage their own affairs well at all ? — 
penses of the staff? — We have in this way. I think I think, whatever ideas prevailed before on that score, 
if the areas were amalgamated that the number of com- this inquiry will be very sure to dissipate them. It 
mittees would not necessarily be increased. We have is a demonstratable fact that the city received, when 
in the Corporation three standing committees. We it took over the management of the civic affairs from 
have the No. 1 Committee, the chairman of which has the old Corporation, n debt of £340,000. Yet that 
been examined already, which presides over the pav- debt has been reduced by nearly £100,000. Its whole 
ing, lighting, and cleansing of the city ; No. 2, the debt is now £800,000, leaving £600,000 as the debt 
Markets Committee ; No. 3, the Finance and Lease contracted by the Corporation, and that £600,000 is 
Committee ; and the Public Health Committee, which represented by two of the greatest works ever achieved 
is a new one. Taking the whole of these four com- by any municipality. The success and the efficiency 
mittees, I think the only increase they would require and the economy with which the Y artry waterworks 
would be a clerk or two additional to the Paving, were constructed compare with any works in the world. 

Lighting, and Cleansing Committee, and perhaps a These works represent £500,000, and the remainder of 
clerk or two to the Public Health Committee. The the debt is represented by the Cattle Market — an under- 
other committees would not require assistance, inas- taking which has proved a great benefit to every one — 
much as they have to deal with the city estate, in and a financial success. Above all this such are the 
which no change would occur. Therefore, I think an conditions of the undertaking as to the Yartry works 
expenditure of, say at the very utmost, including any that not only will it be, after a time, free of expense, 
necessary additional staff, of about £500, would be but a paying concern, leaving a large margin of profit, 
sufficient ; and we had formed a calculation, on the so that I think the Corporation, so far from showing 
basis of other places, of what the expenses of these it has contracted any debts by jobbery or mismanage- 
townships would be, and what would be the saving ment, has contracted limited debts, for which it shows 
effected, and I thought it would be £1,200 or £1,300 ; enormous advantages. It has alienated no property, 
but now, when I have seen their accounts, and see and that cannot be said of the old Corporation, for if 
that the compensation, or pensions and salaries, is over every one had their own, Pembroke would have to con- 
£800 in one township, I say the saving would be tribute £30,000 a year, as it was once corporate pro- 
much greater ; but at all events, we would have a perty. It is from that township Dublin is supplied 
saving of £1,200 or £1,300 a year on the amalga- with its severest critics, yet they have got our property 
mated staff. there, and we have not disposed of any corporate pro- 

1534. Chairman. — But surely you could not expect perty since it came into our possession. 

your engineer now, for instance, to do all this in- 1541. As regards the debts of the great towns of Eng- 

creased work, without some increase of salary and land, have you considered that ? — I have ; and I have 
assistance besides ? — I would. The reason I made this taken them under three heads — the towns that have 
remark is that the engineering department is now in borrowed to the extent of three times their valuation ; 
a somewhat different position from what it was. We the towns that owe twice the amount of their valua- 
have now a deputy surveyor in the city, and his de- tion ; and those that owe once and a half their valua- 
partment has relieved the engineer of all, I may say, tion ; and I have looked into some of them where 
exactly the executive work of the city, as regards things are well done, such as Bradford and Leeds, and 
paving and the road-making and other things ; and I I find the debts are there three times the valuation, 
think now that the Yartry waterworks are an ac- Bradford, with a valuation of £600,000, has borrowed 
complished fact, and many other great undertakings are over two millions of money, and has got powers to bor- 
finished, that we would not require another engineer. row£500,000more. InthesamewaywithLeedsandthe 
We might require another good clerk at £100 a year, other great English towns. In fact, wherever progress 
or another assistant. We have also an assistant has been made, it has been made by the borrowing of 
engineer, and we would not require auything like the millions of money. Here we have only borrowed to 
three engineers of the townships. They have their the extent of our valuation, which includes the old 
engineers at present, and all the staff of the engineers ; debt, now reducing by us. I may say, also, that in 
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Dublin. London for great works of public advantage, suck 
Apri l io, 1879. ag the Thames Embankment, the approaches to the 
Mr. Charles bridges, and all that kind of work, not only have 
Dawson. they a large fund, but an indirect rate from coal and 
wine. These rates yield on income of .£250,000. 
Money raised on that rate has been expended on 
the Thames Embankment works, and the making 
of new streets, like Cannon-street, and works such 
as we are asked here to make out of our limited 
resources. 

1542. Have the sanitary arrangements made by your 
committee been successful in preventing the spread of 
disease ? — They have been very successful. With the 
exception of this year, the abnormal death rate of 
which is due entirely to the excessively severe winter, 
and the prevalence of epidemic diseases — which has also 
affected other places — for instance, Galway and Sligo, 
which have none of these bad sanitary arrangements 
which Dublin possesses, the death rate is higher than in 
Dublin — with the exception, therefore, I say, of this 
year, the death rate has been kept down, and it has 
only been augmented by these diseases to which I 
have referred — smallpox, &c., which are ascribed by 
some to the Corporation. But the fact is as stated by 
the Medical Association of Ireland — the spread of 
smallpox is mainly due to the failure on the part of the 
Government to assimilate, after repeated demands, the 
Vaccination Laws of Ireland to those existing in Eng- 
land. The Government has failed to do so ; and that, 
as the Medical Association states, has been the prolific 
cause of the spread of smallpox ; by our exertions we 
have not only kept the disease within such bounds as to 
prevent the duty being transferred to the union, as it 
would have been by the Local Government Board had 
there been any necessity, but to bring from the Local 
Government Board in an unsolicited manner a testi- 
mony as to the successful way we have combated the 
disease. 

1543. I believe the Local Government Board had 
frequent communication with you on the matter dur- 
ing the past year? — Yes. 

1544. We know there has unfortunately been a very 
heavy mortality in Dublin during the past year. Did 
you hear the evidence of Mr. Byrne and Mr. Pirn in 
reference to these old houses in which unfortunately 
our artisans have to live, and the effect that state of 
things has ? — Yes ; that has been a particular study of 
mine, for I read a paper at the Royal Dublin Society 
on the artisans’ dwellings in Dublin, which originated 
the formation of an artisans’ dwellings company. I 
believe the most prolific cause of the high mortality in 
Dublin is the want of proper house accommodation 
for the working classes, which entails the necessity of 
their sleeping in such numbers as to give only some- 
times 150 cubic feet per person of air space, whereas 
the minimum allowed by law is 300 cubic feet per 
person. We have constantly to serve notice for over- 
crowding, and therefore I think the dilapidated condi- 
tion of the houses of these people, the want of win- 
dows, the absence of proper repairs to the roof, and so 
on, are the real causes of the high death rate. We 
have asked the Registrar-General for a return of the 
death rate, dividing the list so as to show the nature 
of the occupancy of those who died, and although he 
has declined to publish such a list, he has kindly sub- 
mitted it to us for the last three or four weeks, and 
we find the proportion of the wealthy and better classes 
forming part of the death rate is disproportionately 
small, and there need be no scare amongst the upper 
classes, for the mortality amongst them in relation to 
the others is wonderfully small, and in the deaths 
from zymotic diseases. 

1545. As regards the return, was it specially with 
reference to these roomkeepers and persons living in 
tenement houses? — No ; we got the whole. In other 
countries there is provision that not only should the 
house where disease of an infectious character has 
occurred be known, but a cordon should be drawn- 
about it. In the Hague, for instance, the houses are 
tabulated, and people forewarned. In Dublin we 


have no means of finding out these places, but when 
you have the occupation of the person stated, and 
you find he is a tradesman, you could naturally 
deduce from that that he doesn’t live in Merrion- 
square. 

1546. Chairman. — In what way do you say that that 
affects all the townships ? — It affects them in the way I 
tell you — that population is of the labouring and 
artisan class. For instance, if a painter gets a contract 
to paint in Rathmines, he sends men out from the city 
to Rathmines. We keep that population here, and 
they are pressed for room in the city, and require 
sanitary improvements which cannot be had without 
great vigour of management and expense, and all the 
odium of the high rate falls on the city, while in reality 
these people are working for the residents of Rath- 
mines. In fact, it is just the state of things which led 
to the unanimous expression of opinion on the part of 
the Select Committee appointed to report on the sub- 
ject of Metropolitan Local Government — that in 
London there is great injustice done by the wealthy 
classes living away where taxation is light, and leav- 
ing the burden to be borne by those in less wealthy 
districts, and the committee say that that is a griev- 
ance - 4 that ought to be remedied by uniform ratine. 
All these reports show that that has almost been the 
universal recommendation, and this particular com- 
mittee refer to the injustice of such a district as 
St. George’s, Hanover -square, being rated on a 2s. 2d. 
scale, while a poor place like Whitechapel is rated at 
5s. Gd., and they say that is a very unfair state of 
things, and that is just what we are endeavouring 
to redress in Dublin. 

1547. What is the date of this report to which you 
refer? — May, 1867 ; the Select Committee’s Report on 
Metropolitan Local Government. 

1548. Now, with reference to the municipal rates, 
they amount this year to 4s. Gd. ? — Yes. 

1549. And the principal One is the improvement 
rate of 2s. id. ? — Yes. 

1550. As regards the townships according to that table 
which you have prepared, if the rates were all thrown 
together, the total rate to be levied would be 3s. 1 1 d. ; 
the relief to the city would be £16,000 a year, and 
that would be thrown on the four townships, but 
Rathmines is the only one apparently that would 
suffer much by that in the way of increased taxation? 
—Yes. 

1551. As regards the 2s. id. improvement rate do 
you consider tire townships ought to bear their share 
of that ? — I think they ought. 

1552. They say, however, that for some time houses 
have been built and contracts have been made as 
between builders and employers, and between the 
landlord and the tenant, on the faith of low taxation 
continuing under Acts of Parliament ? — No doubt there 
will be that temporary infliction of additional taxation, 
but the grievance, whatever it is, falls into insig- 
nificance in comparison with the advantage which 
at no very distant period these houses in these town- 
ships will gain. Houses are not property that will be- 
come worthless in a few years, they will not have faded 
away in thirty years, and although there will be some 
little pressure on the occupiers at present there will 
be immense gain ultimately, and that at a period not 
so distant as some people are in the habit of suggest- 
ing. 

1553. Have you ever considered the suggestion made 
by some as to this amalgamation that for some time 
the increased taxation should not be put on the dis- 
tricts brought in? — There are cases in the annexations 
that have taken place in England where in such cases 
as you mention — where there are great hardships owing 
to the tenants and the landlords having entered into 
contracts as to the payment of rates — they have been 
allowed for a period to pay only half of the new 
rate. 

1554. Mr. Cotton. — What case do you allude to ? — I 
don’t know the exact town ; it was either Bolton or 
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one of those stated by the Town Clerk as being an- 
nexed outlying townships. They were let in, paying 
half the new rate for certain items or half the rate on 
which they peculiarly suffered. 

1555. Mr. Heron. — As regards Pembroke and Kil- 
mainliam you will see their increase is almost nothing! 

It will be very slight indeed, Pembroke will only be 

paying 8d. more, and Kilmainham 5 d. 

1556. That is, supposing they were all annexed, the 
very worst position they would be in? — Yes, and 
that is to be qualified by the wiping out of many of 
these rales in the future. 

1557. And as one of the advantages Rathmines 
would get a full supply of Vartry water? — Yes. 

1558. Has that subject come before your committee 
at all ? — Yes, at present the Vartry pipe passes through 
Rathmines. 

1559. And there are consumers of the Vartry in 
the township. Some persons are supplied by private 
contract? — Yes. 

1560. W ould the mains laid down by the Rathmines 
Commissioners be available for the Vartry supply ? — I 
presume they would, but on that point T am not very 
clearly informed ; but, I think, having the mains laid 
there for the Vartry it would be a very easy matter 
to supply the townships. The only advantage put 
forward here on inquiry as to the superiority of the 
water they have in Rathmines was put forward by 
the chairman (Mr. Stokes) that it was good for washing, 
and the only question is whether it is better to have 
it good for washing or good for life. 

1561. Mi - . Cotton. — Which water is said to be the 
softer ? — Rathmines for washing purposes. I am not 
in a position to say whether Mr. Stokes said it was 
better for washing than the Vartry, but that was the 
only advantage put forward. 

1562. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — You are reversing Mr. 
Stokes’ evidence, and reversing the facts? — No, his 
evidence was that it was good for washing, better than 
the Vartry. 

1563. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — You are altogether -wrong 
as a matter of fact. This is a matter of mere memory, 
and it is not worth a penny ? — No, because the testi- 
monies in favour of the Vartry are so overwhelming 
from a scientific point of view I need not supplement 
them. 

1564. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — In reference to the present 
position of the Town Council did you make an analysis 
of the position, &c., of the members ? — I have so fre- 
quently heard a good deal about the social status of 
the Corporation not being what it should be that I 
looked into the matter carefully, and I find in the 
Corporation at present four gentlemen who got the 
honour of knighthood from the Queen or Lord Lieu- 
tenant for their social position, and the manner in 
which they discharged the high duties of their office as 
Lord Mayor. We had in the Corporation a little 
time ago two members who were sheriffs of two 
counties, Longford and Roscommon, seventeen gentle- 
men in the commission of the peace, and ex-members of 
grand juries ; we have one of the members of Parlia- 
ment for the city, and the junior member for Tipperary ; 
we have in addition to Dr. Moyers, who was recently 
elected, seven gentlemen of learned professions, and we 
have got five or six gentlemen who have university 
degrees. We have got certainly, I think, about 
twenty gentlemen who could be called not only mer- 
chants but leading merchants such as Mr. Dockrell, 
Alderman Campbell, Sir James Mackey, and so on, so 
that I don’t think our body can be charged with want 
of status. 

1565. And you have two high sheriffs of counties? 
—Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Andrews, Q.c. 

1566. You look at the proposed annexation from 
the Public Health aspect? — Yes. 

1567. To which you have devoted considerable time? 
— Yes. 


1568. Where is the hotair chamber? — It is at a Ddblin. 

place called Marrowbone-lane. April 

1569. Would you regard it as more desirable, if Rath- Mr Charles 
mines and Pembroke were annexed, to have a hot air Dawson, 
chamber out there in these townships, or to compel 

them to bring in their clothes, or whatever they 
wanted disinfected, into the city ? — If a proper place 
could be found, if areas were added according to the 
population and its demand, there might be a hot air 
chamber in the new district. 

1570. Would you prefer it, viewing the matter from 
a sanitary aspect? — As a sanitary necessity I would ; 
but the difficulty we found in the Corporation was to 
get a space for anything of that kind. In Limerick 
they proposed to have a hot air chambex - , and the same 
difficulty arose. 

1571. Probably the sanitary authority of Rathmines 
might find a place for one in Rathmines if they 
wanted it ? — Yes. 

1572. It consists of a cast-iron chamber, with a 
furnace in it ? — Yes. 

1573. And I suppose the township could manage to 
put that up for itself if they set themselves about 
it ? — But my point is that they have not done so ; 
while, if they were in the city, they would have the 
advantage of the one that exists ; and if under the 
amalgamation a second was found necessai'y, they 
would have it supplied for them. 

1574. For what period has these necessary appliances 
been in existence in Dublin ? — I speak under the cor- 
rection of Mr. Boyle, who will come after me, and 
who knows all these details. Since 1868 they have 
been in existence — in fact, as soon as we got powers 
to obtain them. If you will allow me to say that 
within sLx months after we got the power to erect this 
chamber it was erected. 

1575. But before 1868 Dublin was deprived of that 
important appliance which you consider so necessary ? 

— It was. Before you pass away from that, perhaps 

I might say that if you compare the ravages of small- 
pox, since the foundation of this appliance, with the 
period before this chamber came into existence, you 
will find the comparison in favour of the cliambei - . 

1576. Chairman. — But against that, it might be said 
that the erection of such a chamber in the city would 
have been considered a nuisance beforo the Public 
Health Act, which legalizes it, and that Act was 
only passed in 1866. 

1577. Mr. Andn-ews, Q.c. — The Public Health Act 
extends to the townships as well as to the city of 
Dublin? — That is what I wanted to show — that the 
townships have the powei - , but that they have not 
exercised it, and that we exercised it six months after 
we got it. 

1578. Chairman. — I understand you to say that 
under the Public Health, these chambers, &c., are 
compulsory? — I don’t know whether they are obliga- 
tory or not. 

1579. Mr. Andrews, Q.c. — And if they are compul- 
sory they will be had now before I come to the 
drainage question. Yon say you look upon the 
system of inspection of food in the city as an argu- 
ment in favour of the annexation of the townships ? — 

I do. 

1580. Are you aware that, as regards Pembroke, it 
is practically self-supplying in matters of food ? — I am 
aware of that. 

1581. You know they have six slaughter-houses, 
which are properly regulated, and from which they 
supply meat to their own shops ? — But they get their 
live stock in Dublin. 

1582. These slaughtex-houses are under inspection? 

I think there is inspection ; but then their stock 

comes from us, and they have the advantage of our 
inspection. 

1583. Is that what you refer to when you speak ot 
the inspection of food? — No. No one will question 
the fact that the residents in Pembroke must naturally 
buy, and do buy, great quantities of goods of all kinds in 
the city. There is inspection of every article of food by 
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Ddblis. our staff. There is not a single article that is not amen- 
Jprii io, 1879. able to the inspection of our staff, and, of course, any 
Mr. Charles persons living in the townships, and buying their goods 

Dawson. in the city have the advantage of that system of in- 
spection. 

1584. But you don’t inspect out at Pembroke and 
Rathmines, where they supply their own meat? — ¥e 
don’t inspect the dead meat, but a great many don’t deal 
exclusively with the shops in the townships although 
living there. I, myself, although living in Dalkey, fre- 
quently have to deal with the butchers in town. I think 
a great many of the residents of the townships do so also. 

1585. If there were six slaughter-houses and twenty 
butchers’ shops in the township, the argument is, that 
they can’t trust them ? — The argument would be that 
it would be a most unsanitary matter to have them 
without inspection ; and I say a great deal of the ne- 
cessity for inspection is abolished by the system of in- 
spection which we pursue in the city. 

1586. Are you acquainted with the arrangements of 
the slaughter-houses in Pembroke? — No. 

1587. Have you inspected them ? — No, but I did in- 
spect the model one which is supposed to be the model 
for the whole of the Dublin area, and that model, 
which is allowed to be managed in the best manner, is 
infinitely below what it ought to be. If that is so 
with the model one, I presume the others are still 
more below the mark. 

1588. How many of the superior class slaughter- 
houses have been established ? — Very few. 

1589. Now, about the drainage. In 1870 Dublin 
was very much impressed with the necessity of im- 
proved drainage and the purifying of the Liffey, and 
they obtained powers to borrow £350,000 for the 
purpose? — Yes. 

1590. And I believe in theverynext year Parliament 
intimated that these works should be speedily pro- 
ceeded with? — Yes. 

1591. And these works, wh atever they were, did not 
include or make any provision for a largo portion of 
the Pembroke district — namely, on the east and south- 
east of the Dodder — the low-lying district ? — If I am 
wrong, information on that point will be given by the 
officers belonging to the department. From what I have 
gathered in my short experience of the Corporation, 
which I state merely on my own personal responsibi- 
lity, and it can be corrected by those who know the 
data, that scheme did embrace a thorough drainage 
system for the townships, and I was not aware it left 
out anything important. 

1592. I have the sanction of Parliament for saying 
that there was no provision in the Act of 1871 for the 
drainage of that portion of the Pembroke township 
situated on the east and south-east of the river Dodder 
which was wholly excluded from the operation of that 
Act ? — Previously I was not aware of that, but I am 
perfectly sure that on that point our engineer, and 
those who had the conduct of that measure, will be 
able to give some reasonable answer. 

1593. In 1871 that was the state of things, and up to 
1875 nothing was done, and in 1875 the powers to 
borrow £350,000 were increased to £500,000. To 
what extent was any expenditure made under these 
powers which these Acts conferred? — I believe very 
little preliminary expenses, but the reasons for the 
halting of that scheme I do not purpose giving you 
because they will be adequately given by others. 

1594. As a matter of fact, things went on in that 
way until 1877, and of course you are aware that then 
Parliament was applied to by the Rathmines and 
Pembroke townships to get what the Corporation had 
not hitherto supplied them with— a system of drain- 
age ? — Yes. 

1595. And the Corporation opposed that Bill ? Yes. 

1596. And Parliament thought fit to grant the 
powers sought. 

1597. And under that Act I believe you are aware 
that very large expenditure has been incurred, and 

further expenditure is about to be incurred ? I am 

aware of that. 


1598. And you would not propose to disturb that 
state of things? — I think it would be impossible 
owing to the state of things now to do so, but I think 
the effect of the outfall of that system, as it appears 
to me unprofessionally acquainted with it, will be in- 
jurious, for instead of going out to sea, as the mni’n 
drainage proposed to do, it leaves the sewage where it 
must return, and it will be thrown on the shores of 
Clontarf ■ I believe that will be the case. 

1599. Do you speak from engineering experience or 
is it a general opinion by a gentleman who doesn’t 
profess to have engineering skill ? — From what I have 
read, and from what I have heard on the subject from 
competent persons. 

1600. If any of the engineers that have been 
examined in Parliament gave a directly contrary 
opinion you would not give your opinion against 
theirs ? — I would appeal to the engineers of this Cor- 
poration, who have given opposite opinions, and put 
the one against the other. 

1601. I am happy to learn from you that the com- 
position of the present Corporation of Dublin is such 
that it contains members of Parliament, titled gentle- 
men, members of the learned professions, and wealthy 
merchants, and people of that kind. That gives it a 
dignified and desirable position ? — Quite so. 

1602. And I suppose, having regard to these cir- 
cumstances, you look upon it as very well off in that 
respect ? — I look upon it as fairly with other bodies, 
or even with the townships of which you speak. 

1603. And you would not regard the acquisition of 
some gentlemen from the townships as necessary to 

remove an existing defect in the existing body ? I 

would regard it as most essential in this respect — that 
instead of being hurlers upon the ditch they would 
come and work themselves in the Corporation. 
Some one talked of our financial position, but it is not 
because we are financially strong we are to allow them 
to get advantages for which they don’t pay anything. 
Then as regards their annexation, instead of being 
critics in matters which they don’t understand, they 
would go into the Corporation and bring there then- 
knowledge of these townships and their knowledge in 
managing these affairs, and a great deal of informa- 
tion, and they would be fair co-partners in an arduous 
task instead of being irresponsible critics as they now 
are. 

1604. Is one of the objects then to disarm criti- 
cism ? — Yes, to disarm the criticism which arises 
through want of information. This very mornin« I 
found gentlemen still unaware we were not receiving 
the whole 7s. 6 d. or 8s. 6c?. for rates, but when they 
come to administer these rates they will see how they 
stand. Now it has been frequently alleged, and it is 
a great necessity that it should be dissipated, that the 
mortality of Dublin is abnormally great, and that 
Rathmines.- and Pembroke compare with it most 
favourably. That is a very erroneous idea. The health 
of Dublin as regards zymotic and preventable diseases 
is better, and getting better, with the exception of the 
one disease of small-pox, to which I have referred. I 
have returns here of the death rates in 1877 1878 
and what has passed of 1879, and I find that by these 
returns of the Registrar-General that for fifteen weeks 
in the year 1877, and for twelve weeks in the year 
1878, and for six or seven weeks of 1879 the death 
rate of Rathmines has been considerably over the 
death rate of the city. With a population entirely 
exempt from that class which I have shown tends 
most to increase the death rate of the city, the poor, 
ill-housed, badly clothed, and badly fed, the death rate 
is higher, and therefore it is incontestable that the 
death rate of Rathmines, instead of being peculiarly 
good in comparison -with the city, frequently and for' 
the number of weeks I have mentioned, not only 
comes up to, but exceeds, the death rate of the city. 

1 605. Chairman. — Do you mean that even including 
the deaths in the workhouses and hospitals in the 
city? — I take the whole death-rate of the city. I 
will give you dates. On January 27th, 1877, the' 
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death-rate of the city was 28 - 6. The whole death-rate 
was 29 '4, including every person from every public 
institution, no matter where they came from ; and the 
death-rate of Rathmines on the same date was 29-2, 
that is equal, or very nearly so. Then on the 3rd 
March, 1877, the death-rate in the city was 3T6 per 
thousand, and in Rathmines it was 34T per thousand. 
On the 10th March the death-rate in the city was 34 
per thousand ; in Rathmines it was 31 per thousand — 
that was nearly equal. On the 7th April, 1877, the 
death-rate of Dublin was 31 - 6 per thousand, and in 
Rathmines 36'5 per thousand. These facts show that 
Rathmines has a sanitary difficulty to contend with. I 
have also here a table where the deaths from zymotic 
diseases are given — that is the diseases which are 
preventable, and are due largely to the sanitary 
arrangements. In Rathmines, for the week ending 
10 th March, 1877, the zymotic death-rate is 3-2 per 
thousand ; the zymotic death-rate in the south city, 
given in the same return, is T6 per thousand ; South 
City, No. 2, is 3'2, and South City, No. 3, is 37 per 
thousand. 

1606. Mi - . Walker, Q.c. — You have taken isolated 
weeks 1 — I admit I have taken fifteen in one year and 
twelve in another. 

1607. Take any quarter you choose in which these 
weeks are included, and give us the return? — I have 
not got the quarterly returns. I did not mean to make 
an unfair statement. I meant to say that for fifteen 
weeks of one year, twelve of another, and five or six 
weeks of the present year, the death-rate in Rathmines 
is higher. 

1608. These are not simply consecutive weeks 1 — 
They are nearly consecutive weeks. I have the returns 
here, and I find on March 15th, this year, the death-rate 
of Dublin is 38 per thousand, and of Rathmines 43 - 8 
per thousand. Pembroke this week is 43 ; the death- 
rate in the city on March 8th was 36 per thousand, 
and in Rathmines 34 per thousand. What I mean to 
convey is, that I don’t deny there are a great number 
of weeks, and the majority where the death-rate of 
Rathmines compares favourably. Yet, that notwith- 
standing its exceptional advantages, there are a large 
number of weeks, amounting to several months in the 
year, when the death-rate of Rathmines is beyond 
Dublin to a very large extent. What I want to show 
is that even in Rathmines they have sanitary defects 
to contend with. There is an association in existence 
which has showered a hundred darts against the 
Corporation, but they have not extended their atten- 
tion to the small expenses of these townships for 
sanitary matters. 

1609. Chairman. — Is there any hospital or place for 
the reception of sick in Rathmines provided by the 
authorities there ? — I am not awai - e. 

1610. Therefore, it is impossible for them in Rath- 
mines to comply with the Public Health Act of 
1866 ? — It is. That would be a very serious matter 
if they had anything of a very large artisan popula- 
tion. 

1611. Yery serious, because you are aware that 
under the 26th section of the Act there is an order of 
the justices to remove any sick person 1 — Yes. 

1612. Then, in point of fact, so far as these town- 
ships are concerned, if there is a sick person lying in 
one of these townships without proper accommoda- 
tion, there is no power whatever to have that person 
removed 1 — There is power, but they have no appli- 
ances. 

1613. No, they have no power - , because they have 
no hospital, and if they had a place they have power. 

Mr. Walker, Q.c. — Yes, sir, they have a place. 
The Meath Hospital is the County Dublin Infirmary, 
and Pembroke has two or three hospitals. 

Mr. Reran, q.c. — To which we contribute. 

Mr. Walker, Q.q.— Voluntarily, and only if you 
like. 

1614. Chairman. — Have you considered, supposing 
the townships are brought in, on what terms they 


should be brought in — are they to be brought in Dublin. 
paying equally all rates with the citizens, and getting A P ri l 10 ' 1 879- 
equal privileges ; that is, I mean equal privileges Mr. Charles 
sharing in the corporate property and its increases Dawson, 
from time, which would have the effect of reducing 
the rates, sharing the benefit, of course, of the improve- 
ment rate, which will be paid off from time to time 
by the sinking fund of £2,500 a year, and o.lso benefit- 
ing by the annual sinking fund of £19,000 a year for 
the waterworks. Ought they, in your opinion, to get 
the benefit of all these matters the same as the citizens 
of Dublin, and pay equal rates for them, or have you 
formed any idea of the terms on which they are to be 
brought in'? — I think if they are brought in for the 
purpose of sanitation and better management alone, 
they would then be subject to a large increased taxa- 
tion, and we might enter into the consideration of 
how that burden would be lessened, but when we 
consider that we give them the benefits we have re- 
ferred to as very soon realizable, we treat them very well 
in allowing them in on the same terms, and I think 
we would be treating them very well in equalizing the 
rate. 

1615. Would you suggest there should be deferential 
rating ? — I think the circumstances of this case are so 
peculiar, that if there was any iucrease in the rating 
they should pay the increase for getting the enormous 
advantages in which they had not previously pai'tici- 
pated. 

1616. In the townships, as at present, there are cer- 
tain classes of property that pay only a small, or a 
certain proportion of the rate. In some of the town- 
ships, I believe, the railways only pay one-fourth. In 
Pembroke, I believe, it is five-sixths. Now, in your 
opinion, suppose the townships were included, should 
railways and market gardens, and arable lands, be 
brought in on a lower scale, or would you say they 
should be brought in on an equal scale, paying on 
their valuation equally, or on a deferential scale, and 
if so, what deferential rate would you suggest. Have 
you considered that? — I have not considered that, 
but that matter suggests to me to remember what I 
have read, that some distinction should be made be- 
tween railway and other kinds of property. I think 
we must have some railways within our own bound- 
aries at present, and on whatever basis they are now 
rated should be the basis in the enlarged area. 

1617. Isn’t it a well known fact that the valuation 
put on railways running through townships is much 
higher than the actual value of the land itself if valued 
as land, and therefore, if a railway is to pay one-fourth 
on its valuation, practically, it would make them pay 
the full rate on account of their value being so much 
higher than the land adjoining, which pays only one- 
fourth on its valuation ? — I think you are quite right, 
for I think in the townships where there is land worth 
£20 an acre, it only goes into the general valuation of 
the country at £3 an acre, and if the railways are 
treated on equal terms it would be just making some 
such distinction as you mention. 

1618. And the distinction is kept up in the Sanitary 
Act of last year ? — Yes. The anomalies of taxation in 
the city are of the most startling character. The dis- 
proportion between the valuations and the rentals in the 
city is something extraordinary. I will just refer you 
to two houses to show what I mean. The house, 23, Up- 
per Sackville-street, is valued at £150, and it pays a 
rental of £318 ; and there is a house in Eustace-street 
valued at £75 a year where the rental is £387. In 
the townships you have land valued £3, and setting at 
from £15 to £20 an acre. So that I think in any 
amalgamation the whole system of valuation in the 
townships and the city should be rectified. 

1619. Mr. Cotton. — You think there should be a 
re- valuation for the city and the townships? — Cer- 
tainly. There are glaring instances where the valua- 
tions are enormously different. 

1620. Chairman. — I want to know your view with 
regard to the rating of lands. If Pembroke was 
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brought in, so that the land of the "Wicklow Railway 
be brought in, and the same way with Kilmainhain 
and other townships, there must be a considerable 
portion of railways valued in them, and the valuation 
of the portions of railways running through these 
townships is much higher than the valuation of the 
same distance of railway running through a country 
district. That being so, the difference is created on 
account of the great traffic the railways get from the 
town. W hat is your view as to the deferential rating 
of railways and canals! — My view is just something 
of the nature you have sketched out, that if these are 
already valued at a higher rate than other property, you 
should take that fact into consideration, and that they 
should be entitled to come in under the same condi- 
tions. 

1621. At present, am I right in saying that, so far 
as railways and tramways and mains that run through 
the streets are concerned, they pay on their full valua- 
tion ? — I am not prepared to say. 

Mr - . Walker, Q.c. — I understand that the build- 
ings are valued in full, and the rails at one-fourth. 

1622. Chairman. — Then, of course, if the townships 
are brought in, it would make no difference, because 
whatever the railways and tramways pay at present 
they would continue to pay, and it would be your view 
that they should continue to pay the same ? — Quite 
so, except that they are more favourably situated in 
the townships than in Dublin. Let them be subject 
to the conditions on which they now hold. 

1623. That would be important as regards Pembroke 
township, for supposing the Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford Railway only pay one-fourth of the portion 
of the line through the city, and that they pay five- 
sixths in Pembroke, then if they are to be brought 
into Dublin the company would be getting a consider- 
able advantage, for they would then only be paying 
one-fourth instead of five-sixths! — I think we are 
treating all interests very well if we don’t increase the 
burthen on them. 

1624. But this would be lessening the burthen con- 
siderably! — But I would leave the burthen that is 
on them. 

1625. You would give the railway no advantage for 
being brought in — on the contrary, you would be put- 
ting something on them ; you would be putting on 
one-fourth for the mile in the city, and making them 
pay five-sixths in the Pembroke district, and therefore 
you would be making them pay five-sixths of the entire 
rate in Dublin 1 — After your explanation I think it 
would be much better in an amalgamated scheme to 
wipe out differences, and have a uniform procedure, 
although advantages and disadvantages might arise. 

1626. That might alter these tables made by Mr. 
O’Donnell very much. He puts down the produce of 
the rate of Pembroke at .£15,057, and then every one 
knows the Kingstown Railway is valued very highly 
in that township, and it must pay a very large portion 
of that £15,000, because paying five-sixths ; and if you 
remember that in Dublin they only pay one-fourth, 
you instantly wipe out a large portion of that £15,057, 
and then you make the 6£d. so much more, in order 
to make up the difference 1 — That consequence did not 
strike me before. I did not see, that the Pembroke 
rating being so high, that that would make much 
difference. I have always seen that the works used 
for railways have been rated on a different basis from 
other property. 

1627. But I can’t see why, if you are all to be brought 
into one common family, one railway is to be valued 
at one-fourth and another at five-sixths ! — I think it 
would be better to have uniformity. 

1628. You are aware the bridge tax extends over the 
Metropolitan Police district, plus Clontarf and portion 
of the Drumcondra township! — Yes. 

1629. That is for the purpose of the bridges! — Yes. 

1630. Have you formed any opinion whether it would 
be right and fair that the persons taxed by the Legis- 
lature for the support of these bridges should pay any- 
thing towards keeping up the roads leading to these 


bridges 1 — It would appear as a natural consequence 
they ought to pay for the roads. 

1631. Is that your opinion 1 — I have seen in other 
towns that great works like bridges or embankments, 
or anything very special, that special rates and special 
sources of income are adopted other than for the ordin- 
ary wear and tear of the city, so that bridges, probably 
being an almost abnormal expenditure as regards their 
structural arrangements, should not be provided for in 
the ordinary way. They are always called upon in Lon- 
don, when an embankment or a work of that kind is on 
hand, to provide funds from special sources. There 
are some indirect taxes which make a great many 
people pay ; but there have been no schemes of the 
kind in the general management of Dublin. 

1632. But we have none of the enormous works 
such as the Thames Embankment 1 — No ; but no one 
who knows anything of Dublin can shut their eyes to 
the fact, that a very large portion of the supplies for 
the surrounding countiy, down even to Booterstown 
and Kingstown, are brought from the quays of Dublin, 
and pass over the bridges, so far as the supplies arriv- 
ing at the north side are concerned. 

1633. Must it not have been with a view to that, and 
the fact that the bridges were used by these people as 
well as the inhabitants of Dublin proper, that the tax 
was spread over this wide area, and if that is so, and 
if the townships were brought in, would you consider 
it fair that Booterstown and the surrounding places 
should pay something towards keeping up the roads 
which runs from these townships to the city, and to 
tiie very quays where these supplies come from 1 — It 
strikes me that if that great use of the bridges, and if 
the great traffic caused by these townships did not 
exist, probably bridges of a less expensive character 
might answer for the city traffic, and the roads could 
be kept up for city purposes at less cost. When bridges 
are made, a great deal of extra demand is made on the 
people, but that does not refer so largely to roads. The 
bridges are looked upon as conferring more extended 
benefit, and therefore the taxation for them might be 
extended in a more especial manner. 

1634. But if you are obliged to enlarge these bridges 
to meet the traffic caused by these people from the 
outlying districts, surely the people who pass over 
the bridges must also pass over the roads as well, and 
they get the use of the roads without contributing 
anything towards them 1 — They may ; but then I 
don’t think the use they make of the roads would 
necessitate the increase of the roads to the same extent. 

1635. But doesn’t it increase the cost of keeping up 
the roads 1 — I don’t think that bears any comparison 
with the first cost of building bridges. However, I 
only gave that as a reason for the distinction which 
has been made in London in distinguishing the cost of 
bridges and embankments from the ordinary wear and 
tear of the city ; and 1 think the reason is that these 
entail an exceptionally great expenditure, which is not 
entailed by the ordinary wear and tear taken alone, 
without the others. 

1636. Mr. Cotton. — Do you think the Bridge Tax 
fairly applotted ; do you think it fair tliatDalkey should 
pay for the rebuilding of Carlisle Bridge ! — Perhaps 
not to the same extent as those abutting on the local- 
ity of the bridge ; but they should pay to some extent. 

1637. Dallcey contributes and Dundrum doesn’t? — 
Perhaps that is due to the fact that Dalkey is more 
inhabited by people whose business brings them more 
into town, or something of that kind. 

1 638. Chairman. — With regard to the constitution 
of the Corporation, is it your opinion that, with the 
present numbers, if the outside districts were brought 
in, they could do the work at all ? — That is a question 
of extreme delicacy, for in making any new provisions, 
you must alter the old things ; and my idea is that if 
you amalgamate the townships, you should, for the 
area added give new members, or spread the existing 
number over the enlarged area. In either of these 
arrangements great attention should be paid to the 
fact that the townships should get, in either case, a 
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fair representation on the basis on which such repre- 
sentation should be calculated, and whether it be by 
new members or by a redistribution, that the principle 
of fairness will be canned out on a proper basis. I 
am not for increasing the numbers myself. I know, 
from the evidence before the Select Committee, that 
some gentlemen thought the work could not be done 
without ninety members. We know that in England 
sixty-four is the highest number. 

1639. You have sixty here, and I know the evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee was that less 
than ninety could not do the work. What is your 
view of it ? — I think the present number, with the 
townships as they now stand, extended over the new 
area, would be sufficient ; because I think that the 
competition which would arise, and the extended area 
of selection, would give us a lot of people who would 
be not so much an addition to the number as people who 
would work for ends which they would wish to attain. 
On looking at the map, you will see there are areas 
beyond the townships we propose, which, for the sake 
of uniformity, should be added ; and if there was an 
extension of that kind, you would, in justice to these 
areas, require additional members ; but for the present, 
I think the number of sixty well-selected, with a 
redistribution of wards according to population and 
valuation, fairly adjusted, is enough. 

1640. How wouid you suggest that that number 
should be allocated, supposing the number to still re- 
main sixty. There are fifteen wards in the city. 
Would you allow that number of wards to continue, 
and reduce the representation of these fifteen wards 
to forty say, and then give twenty representations to 
the new townships, dividing them as best you could 
into wards; or would you increase the number of 
wards, or how would you suggest to meet the diffi- 
culty ; because you can see at once that these are 
things about which we will have to give some recom- 
mendation ? — The question is affected in my mind in 
this way : With the present state of the franchise in 
Ireland, and the present incidences which regulate the 
law of the franchise, and which are so unfair to the 
great mass of the people, I would be very slow to 
make any changes at all, and I would only contem- 
plate changes in the hope that legislation will soon be 
made and is inevitable, that will render these inequali- 
ties no longer existing. By the arrangements that 
exist here thousands are disqualified ; the occupiers 
are not put on the rate-book where the owners pay 
the rates, and therefore hundreds — I might say 
thousands — of people are disfranchised, to whom the 
law, prima facie, gives the franchise. There are 
people who have monthly and weekly tenancies, who 
may reside in the city for years, but who, from the 
mere incidence of the payment of the rent and rates, 
are deprived of their rights. In England there is a 
different system. No matter who pays the rates they 
are put on, and there is a fine of £2 for every name 
omitted. I am diffident in speaking of this matter, 
owing to the difficulties it would involve in this way ; 
but if legislation had a fair basis, my own idea would 
be that in that way majorities ought to prevail, and I 
would divide the whole area, and as there would be 
about 300,000 odd in the whole of the city then, I 
would divide it into fifteen wards of 20,000 each. 

1641. Mr. Cotton. — Do you mean to regard popu- 
lation only and not property ? — I speak of population 
only, for I have not the same ideas of property that 
some other gentlemen have, for I don’t find that the 
representatives of property always act in that manner, 
which is for the public benefit. For instance, in Ratli- 
famham, the great opponents to the introduction of 
V artry water, upon which the lives of the people de- 
pended, were the owners of property. 

1642. Chairman. — This is very serious for the town- 
ships, for unless you are prepared to give them 
exclusive wards, they might not, perhaps, get men to 
represent them as at present ? — That might, perhaps, 
be for their benefit. 

1643. But they might not think it would be for their 


benefit ; on the contrary, I am afraid they would be 
pretty sure to consider it no benefit? — Facts are stub- 
born things. It has been materially for the benefit of 
other municipalities where such large franchises has 
existed. All the progress in sanitary matters ; in 
public libraries and wash-houses ; in everything that 
can benefit the municipality lias resulted ; and they 
have not selected, as it was feared large constituencies 
would, incompetent men. Having no pei-sonal in- 
terest, and no interest but the public good, they have 
really selected in the English towns, men who pos- 
sess high social and intellectual attainments ; whei'eas 
I don’t think the very same class of gentlemen we 
now see intei’ested in Dublin, with its great people, 
and its rich people, give that amount of attention to 
public matters, which men selected from these sourees 
to which I point, have done in other places. 

1644. Mr. Cotton. — But suppose the law remained 
unchanged, what would you do with the included por- 
tion as regards representation '! — In face of their politi- 
cal disadvantage, I would take them in on the terms we 
now have, for I believe it will come to this in this city, 
that people will join for municipal progress and im- 
provement, even while they differ in other things, and 
that we would work harmoniously in the city, even 
under the conditions of taking them in as at present. 

1645. Mi-. Walker, q.c. — You mean to take them in 
on the system of calculating population ? — I consider 
property and population both. 

1646. Mi-. Cotton. — But suppose the law remained 
unchanged, and that the poi'tions the Coi'poration pro- 
pose were taken in, how would you allocate the repre- 
sentation of this included portion ? — I would divide 
the whole area. 

1647. Population included ? — Yes ; into fifteen wards 
of 20,000 population each. 

1648. According to population only ? — Yes ; for my 
belief is that even poor wards that have no property, 
should have representatives to improve their condition, 
which in some cases is very bad. 

1649. Chairman. — That is your opinion of it ; but 
we have before us, as a thing which we must look to, 
the l-ecommendation of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on the subject, and they recommended a 
proposed division of rotes and repi'esentation, so that 
we can’t look upon it in the view of population alone. 
Suppose it to be considei'ed as a question of rotes, 
that is, property and population both to be considered, 
how would you then suggest to deal with the difficulty. 
I know your own -view is that it should be dealt with 
according to population ? — I would go by population. 

1650. You are talking of the existing state of things ? 
— Yes ; and I would go by population in the hope 
that in a vei'y short time the rating of the occupiera 
would be on the same principle as in England, and 
that any disadvantage that may accrue now, will be 
wiped out hereaftei - . 

1651. But suppose others don’t agree with you, how 
would you in the other event deal with the question, 
supposing propei'ty and population are both to be con- 
sidered, what would be your view with regard to the 
adjustment of the entire city with the included dis- 
trict ? — I did not enter into the scheme of annexation 
more than from the view of population, and it was more 
in that view because I have some ideas about property 
representation that don’t coincide with the views of 
those who base representation on it. 

1 652. You think sixty members would be a sufficient 
number of representatives for all ? — Yes. 

1653. Suppose these townships were brought in, what 
is you view with regard to the franchise — with them 
at present it is a totally different thing from what 
it is in Dublin — would you assimilate the franchise 
in the townships with the franchise in Dublin or allow 
things to stay on the same basis as at present, or 
would you alter the franchise in Dublin to meet the 
townships? — They are not under a £10 valuation like 
other cities in England with six months occupation ; 
but we have apparently a better state of things here, 
because we are told we have household suffrage, but 
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April io, 1879. residence, and many other disabilities, so that we have 
Mr. Charles as exclusive a franchise as you could possible find. 

Dawson. For instance, Dublin has a population of 10,000 more 

than Leeds, and Leeds has got 53,000 municipal elec- 
tors, and Dublin has only 5,000. Limerick, with the 
same population as Gateshead, has about 1,100 muni- 
cipal voters, while Gateshead has 10,000, so that that 
apparently household suffrage is under conditions 
which are sufficient to render it more narrow than a 
property qualification. 

1654. Your idea with regard to the townships being 
brought into the franchise, as it is at present in Dublin, 
is that it should be in this way — an occupier’s fran- 
chise of £4 with liability to municipal rates, and a 
pei'iod of occupation of not less than a year! — Yes. 

1655. The committee of the House of Commons re- 
commend “that the occupiers’ franchise should be 
fixed at the rate of over £4 in all towns carrying 
with it liability to municipal rates and an occupation 
of three years ” ? — My opinion would be I would go 
further than that and have household suffrage as in 
England for persons rated at any rate, and in England 
it is strange to say that every woman has a municipal 
vote as well as every man — every man or woman rated 
at any rate for any house. 

1656. With regard to the townships if they were 
brought in you think they should be brought in on that 
footing if Dublin was put on that footing 1 ? — Yes ; 
and I think they should be brought in on the footing 
of English towns, and the franchise assimilated. 

Mr. Heron, q.c. — We have received a letter from 
the Town Clerk of Nottingham with reference to 
what was done there in 1877, and with the permission 
of the Commissioners I will read it. (Reads.) 

“Town Clerk’s Department, Municipal Offices, 

“ Nottingham, 9th April, 1 879. 

“The Town Clerk, Dublin. 

“Dear Sir — I find that you are making efforts to enlarge 
the city boundaries. In 1877 we enlarged this borough by 
taking 8,000 acres of land, and nearly doubling the popula- 
tion. We abolished four local boards and three school 
boards. If I can be of any help to you in giving evidence 


or otherwise I shall be glad to be of service. I can prove 
that the union of the districts has been immediately for the 
advantage of the places taken in. 

“ I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

“Samuel George Johnston, Town Clerk." 

Dr. Norwood . — While we are waiting for Mr. 
Boyle, who is our next witness, I may call your atten- 
tion to the provisions of the different townships 
Acts, which regulate the qualifications of electors. 
They are different in each Act. The 26th and 27th of 
the Queen, Local and Personal, chap. 72. The Pem- 
broke Act provides that the qualification is to be any 
person rated three months before the day of election 
to the yearly value of £10 and upwards. In the 
Dnuncondra and Clonliffe Act it is every male person 
the owner or lessor of premises and hereditaments to 
the value of £50 and upwards, or every person who is 
an occupier to the value of £5 and upwards. In sec- 
tion 18 of the Clontarf Act it is any male person rated 
to the relief of the poor at not less than £25, or resi- 
dent within five miles of the boundary of the town- 
ship, and rated as owner of £50 property or the 
occupier of premises at £25, who resides within the 
town. 

Chairman. — That must have reference to the 
Commissioners — the persons qualified to sit ? 

Dr. Norwood. — Yes. The qualification of voters 
is every male person an occupier to the value of 
£8 or upwards. The New Kilmainham qualification 
is every male person who is the occupier or immediate 
lessor rated at not less than £4, or whose name has 
been on the township books for three months, and 
rated to the relief of the poor for premises at £4 or 
upwards. 

Chairman. — Have you any idea whether it was 
on difference in the valuation or in the principle of 
the valuation that caused the qualifications to be fixed 
so differently 1 ? — Mr. Heron, Q.c. — It was by a mere 
whim. 

Dr. Norwood . — Several of the Acts I drew myself, 
and they were fixed after conferences with the 
promoters, for local reasons, I suppose. 


Mr. James J ames Boyle, c.E., examined by Dr. Norwood. 

Boyle, c.e. 1657. You have been Secretary to the Public Health last session? — Yes, and with a largely increased staff 
Department since 1866 ? — Since the application of the and increased appliances. 

Public Health A ct to Ireland. I have now been twelve 1666. I suppose that increase in the staff and appli- 
ed a half years employed by the Corporation. ances has been consequent on the large fund being 

1658. And I believe you brought your professional placed at your disposal ? — Solely. 

knowledge as an engineer to the advantage of that 1667. What staff at present have you?— The staff 
Committee? — When I entered on the duties of that Com- all told is twenty-six, exclusive of the medical men, 

mittee there was a great deal to do in that respect. but the staff will be raised to forty-one on an arrange- 

1659. You are also secretary to the Artisans’ Dwel- ment with the Commissioners of Police or the Chief 

lings Committee ? — I am. Secretary. That is the increased force of Police for 

1660. I see you were examined before the Com- which we have applied for sanitary purposes. 

mittee of the House of Commons upon the subject of 1668. Would you have the goodness to classify your 
the local government of towns ? — Yes. staff? — We have a consulting sanitary officer, a 

1661. And especially with reference to the manage- medical officer of health, fifteen medical officers of dis- 

ment by the Corporation of Dublin of their Public pensaries, who are medical officers under the Public 
Health Department ? — Yes. Health Act ; thirteen inspectors of nuisances, two in- 

1662. And you stated generally to the members of spectors of animal food, two collectors of samples of 

that Committee, that the management of the Corpora- milk and other articles of food for analysis, two disin- 
tion of Dublin, so far as their means went, was, in your fectors at the disinfecting chamber, and two men who 

opinion, efficient and active? — So far as their funds are employed in limewashing and disinfecting dwel- 

permitted them to be. lings, and I have one clerk. 

1663. From what source, since you have been secre- 1669. You will be able to furnish a detailed state- 

tary, have the funds of that Committee been derived ? ment of what you have now stated ? — Yes. (See Ap- 

— Until the 30th November last from the borough pendix No. 16.) 

fund, and since then from the Improvement rate. 1670. The staff as you have just stated, when brought 

1664. That was in consequence of an order of the up to their increased number, would be quite sufficient 
Local Government Board following an inquiry on that for the discharge of their duties ? — Yes. 

subject? — Yes, the funds available for the borough 1671. Chairman.— I understand that the staff is 
fund being utterly inadequate to carry the Act into amply sufficient for Dublin at present? — Yes; our ex- 
effect, in fact having been quite exhausted. penditure has, since the alteration in the incidence of 

1665. At present that Committee is now carrying taxation, been increased from £3,300 to £5,160 per 

out the provisions of the Acts codified by the Act of annum. 
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Examination continued. 

1672. Assuming that the additions that are suggested 
■were added to the area of Dublin, would your staff be 
sufficient for the efficient discharge of the sanitary 
duties in the increased area 1 — Organized as it is, our 
staff is capable of expansion to such an extent. 

1673. "Would the cost of such an increase as you 
would deem necessary for the discharge of the addi- 
tional duties be less or more in your opinion than if 
they were left to separate staffs in each of the town- 
ships? — It would be largely diminished. You would 

• relieve the amalgamated area, for instance, of the ex- 
pense of an executive sanitary officer, a superintendent 
medical officer, and other’s, besides the numerous ex- 
penses connected with an office staff. The expenses of 
the subordinate officers only would be increased. The 
same means of transporting patients and infected 
clothing would suffice. 

1674. Have they in these townships any means of 
transfering sick persons to hospital ? — Pembroke town- 
ship has provided admirable means, and Rathmines has 
not any. 

1675. Have they complied with the 140th section of 
the Act of 1878, which requires them to provide cabs 
to convey patients to hospital ? — No ; Rathmines has 
not. Pembroke has now provided a very admirable 
means of conveyance ; but they have no means of trans- 
porting or disinfecting infected articles ; they have 
neither a disinfecting chamber nor disinfecting staff 
such as we have. 

1676. Would the one disinfecting chamber be suffi- 
cient for the increased area ? — Yes. 

1677. They would require additional cabs, and I 
suppose we could take over their cabs? — Yes. 

1678. What hospitals axe in these different town- 
ships?- — There is none in Rathmines; there are two 
in Pembroke, the Hospital for Incurables and the City 
of Dublin Hospital. 

1679. And to both of these the Corporation con- 
tributes ? — Yes. 

1680. In point of fact, the hospitals to which they 
contribute are within the Pembroke township ? — Yes. 

1681. Are you aware whether any corresponding 
contributions are given by the townships to the hos- 
pitals in Dublin? — I am not aware, but I believe 
there are not. 

1682. Are you well acquainted with Rathmines ? — I 
have a general knowledge of it. 

1683. Have you a good general knowledge of its 
sewerage and drainage? — 1 have not an intimate 
knowledge, I have a general knowledge. 

1684. Do you see a sum in that account (produced) 
for sanitary purposes during the entire year ?— I do. 

1685. What is it?— £287 8s. 5d. 

1686. In it you see there are several sums, not 
exactly for sanitary purposes — £108 13s. id. Public 
Works Loan Commissioners interest on loans, but for 
actual sanitary works, sanitary inspection, and such as 
your Public Health Department expends money upon, 
what is the exact amount? — About £80. 

1687. Do you think that is sufficient for a large town 
containing so many thousand inhabitants as Rathmines? 
— It is utterly disproportionate to its population. 

1688. And importance 1— . And importance. 

1689. Do you know what amount is expended in 
Pembroke ? — No, I do not. 

1690. Or in Kilmainham ? — No, I have no means of 
knowing. 

1691. Had you occasion to examine portion of the 
Rathmines district, such as Leeson-park and War wick- 
terrace, and about that locality? — Yes. 

1692. Do you know anything of the sanitary con- 
' dition of that district and its sewerage ? — Yes ; I 

lived for some time in Upper Leeson-street, and I 
' know there is a fearful prevalence of typhus. 

1693. To what is that attributable ? — To the condi- 
tion of the sewerage. 

1694. That is in connexion with the Swan river ? — 
Yes y the sewers and house drains in connexion with 
the river. 


1695. Are you aware there is a large amount of 
zymotic and other diseases in that district, to which 
the attention of the Pembroke Commissioners was 
directed ? — Yes. 

1696. That river takes the drainage from Rath- 
mines? — Yes. 

1697. Is Leeson-park in Rathmines or Pembroke ? 
— In Rathmines. 

1698. Is Warwick- terrace in Rathmines or Pem- 
broke ? — It is in Rathmines. 

1699. Has any means been taken for tire rectifica- 
tion of the drainage in these districts ? — I am aware 
there is a scheme of very considerable importance in 
progress. 

1700. That is the one we have heard of? — Yes. 

1701. With the outfall at Whitebank? — Yes. 

1702. Haveapplicationsbeenmadefromsome of these 
townships for the use of your sanitary appliances ? — 
Frequently. 

1703. Which of them would you specify ? — Especially 
from Rathmines : first, for the conveyance of sick to 
hospital they use our cabs ; and for the disinfection of 
infected articles they use our chamber ; and they have 
the use of our conveyance for removal of infected 
articles. We have disinfected many houses at the re- 
quest of inhabitants of Rathmines by our disinfectors. 

1704. Within the township? — Yes ; a return can be 
given of these cases. 

1705. Chairman. — Suppose an accident happens, or 
a person commits suicide in these districts, where is 
the inquest held, and who holds it? — The county 
coroner who holds inquests outside the municipality. 

1706. Even in the townships ? — Yes ; the city 
coroner’s jurisdiction is confined to the municipal 
area. The Corporation at very great expense erected 
a coroner’s court and morgue — one of the most perfect 
in the kingdom. 

1707. That is one of the things directed by the 
Public Health Act of 1866, and afterwards by the 
Act of last year ; is there such a thing in the town- 
ships ? — No. 

1708. And what becomes of the body if there is an 
accident or a suicide? — The inquest is held generally 
where the accident occurs, sometimes in a shed or 
place of that kind. 

1709. But if an accident occurs in the street for 
instance, you can’t leave the body where the accident 
occurred? — We have a morgue and a coroner’s court, 
which would be available for the amalgamated area. 

1710. Dr. Norwood. — The morgue is very generally 
used? — Yes; about ninety-three bodies are annually 
deposited in it. 

1711. Chairman. — On that former inquiry on 
which we were engaged, we found that so far as the 
morgue and disinfecting were concerned the Public 
Health Act might as well not have been passed ? — We 
complied with it in Dublin in 1868. This morgue and 
coroner’s court cost us about £1,400. 

1712. Dr. Norwood. — You have described them as 
one of the most complete in the United Kingdom ? — 
Yes ; it is considered as one of the most perfect in the 
United Kingdom ; it was built under my own personal 
direction. 

1713. And in every case applications for the use of 
the morgue have been met ? — Yes, instantaneously. 

1714. Have applications been made from the town- 
ships? — Yes, to a less amount. 

1715. Would you think it an advantage to have a 
central sanitary department? — Yes; I think there 
should be no imaginary boundary in sanitary matters, 

I have never confined myself to it when an emergency 
occurred. 

1716. In point] of fact, the public look upon your 
department as the centre, irrespective of boundary ? — 
Yes ; the public from within and without the Muni- 
cipal Boundary, apply to us for information as to the 
steps to be taken as to the abatement of nuisances, the 
disinfection of dwellings, &c. We are regarded ss a 
sort of central authority in such matters. 

1717. And your opinion is that your department 
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ought to be extended on thegrounds of public benefit? — 

I am confident that the public -would derive much 
benefit from it. 

1718. Do you think these townships would be 
equitably chargeable with the cost of providing a con- 
valescent home, abbattoirs, and so on ? — The benefit 
being conferred on the entire area, the expenses in- 
curred should be borne uniformly. 

1719. How many convictions have you had in your 
department? — The number of cases adjudicated per 
week is ninety-four on the average, and the number of 
cases dismissed is something under one and a half per 
thousand. 

1720. And you have a return of the fines imposed ? — 
Yes ; they average about £400 a year. 

1721. Do you think it would be of advantage to have 
your legal department, by the law-agent, conducting all 
these cases for the increased area ? — Certainly, it would 
ensure uniformity of practice, and especially it would, I 
think, be a great saving in expense, for these separate 
adjudications necessarily involve a considerable amount 
of expense. 

1722. Is there actual inspection of the live stock 
under your department? — Yes, in this way — that 
whenever cattle are brought into laiers or places where 
they are intended to be slaughtered, they are inspected 
by the sanitary officers. 

1723. But there is inspection carried on under the 
Markets’ Committee in Smithfield and the new Cattle 
Market ? — Yes, and every animal suspected of disease 
or diseased is at once seized. 

1724. And that being so, and an inspection being 
held under your Market Committee, of course the 
townships that depend on the Dublin markets for 
their supplies of animal food have the advantage of the 
inspection for which the Corporation pays ? — Yes, and 
it is a great protection to them in that respect. 

1725. Most of the surrounding townships, as well as 
Dublin, are supplied from the live meat markets of 
the city? — Yes, a large amount of the butchers’ meat 
.sold in the townships is killed in Dublin by wholesale 
butchers. 

172G. And it is subject to continual supervision? — 
Yes. 

1727. How many tons per annum of meat do you 
inspect ? — I could give you a very fair estimate of the 
quantity when I tell you we seize and confiscate about 
eighty tons. 

1728. So you think it would be an advantage to 
these townships to have a properly constructed abbat- 
toir? — I think a public abbattoir would afford an 
amount of protection to the consumers of animal food 
that would largely contribute to health. I am satisfied 
that a great deal of disease is contracted by the use of 
diseased meat. 

1729. Would one abbattoir be sufficient? — No, I 
don’t think it would be. I think one would not be 
sufficient for the city, but I believe two would be suffi- 
cient for the city and suburban districts. 

1730. You say that at present a large portion of the 
animal food consumed in the townships is slaughtered 
and prepared in the city ? — Yes. I believe there are 
four or five slaughter-houses in the Pembroke town- 
ship, but I don’t think there is one in Bathmines, their 
animal food must therefore be supplied from some other 
quarter. 

1731. And obviously from the city? — Obviously 
from the city. 

1732. You don’t know of any slaughter-houses in the 
Bathmines township? — I don’t think there is one 
there. I heard there was one sometime ago. 

1733. With regard to getting another site for a dis- 
infecting chamber, have you found much difficulty in 
getting sites for the morgue and disinfecting chamber 
and so on ? — Yes ; when we had a chamber partly 
erected there was a memorial, and such influence was 
brought to bear that we were obliged, after incurring 
considerable expense, to remove to another site. We 
were met with difficulties of the same character as to 


the morgue. Wherever a site was selected we were 
met with difficulty. 

1734. And the same with regard to the Convalescent 
Home ? — Yes. 

1735. Do you know anything about the facts con- 
nected with the main drainage of Rathmines ? — No ; I 
would rather not speak on that subject. There are 
others more competent to do so than I am. 

1736. Mr. Walker, q.c. — Are you aware there are 
five licensed slaughter-houses in Bathmines ? — No ; I 
heard there was one, but that it had been closed. 

1737. There are five. Is Dublin deficient in slaughter- 
houses ? — There are ninety-seven in Dublin ; there are 
too many, there should not be one in it. 

1738. Do you approve of the disinfecting chamber, 
or would you be in favour of burning the infected 
articles ? — For certain diseases, such as small-pox, I 
prefer burning, but in other diseases I think the 
chamber is as effective ; with a temperature of 300 no 
animal or vegetable can survive. 

1739. You think ninety-seven sufficient, and you 
would have no abbattoirs in the city ? — No. 

1740. There is nothing so material as efficient drain- 
age for sanitary purposes ? — It is one of the first con- 
ditions. 

17 41 . Can you give us an estimate of how much was 
spent in Dublin under the Main Drainage Act of 
1871 ? — I would rather refer you to the City Engineer, 
in whose department it more particularly belongs. 

1742. You are a very efficient officer, and I say it 
sincerely, but don’t you think fjthat if you were 
appointed head of this large sanitary staff it would be 
reasonable to increase your salary ? — I don’t think you 
could expect the work to be done for nothing. 

1743. Don’t you think the staff would look for an 
increase of salary also ? — No ; it would be more an in- 
crease of subordinates than of salary. 

1744. You think it would be more an increase of 
subordinates with an increase of salary to the chief? 
— That ought to follow. 

1745. Dr. Norwood. — In what position is the arti- 
sans’ dwellings project at present? — The position at 
present is that we shall have our draft award for the 
Government arbitrator on Saturday. 

1746. Mr. Cotton. — For both districts? — No; for 
the Coombe district, with regard to the Boyne-street 
area the work has been almost completed by the de- 
struction and depopulation of the dwellings — the 
population has been reduced to nearly one-third what 
it had been. 

1747. Then are you not going to apply the Act 
there ? — I should say not. 

1748. Dr. Norwood. — Do you consider the erection 
of these artisans’ dwellings a benefit to the surround- 
ing townships ? — Most unquestionably. 

1749. The artisans employed in these townships are 
drawn from Dublin ? — Y es. 

1750. And discharge their duties out there? — Yes. 
The artisan class are anxious to live in Dublin, for 
when employed in the suburban districts of the city 
they receive an extra payment. 

1751. Is there any place in the townships where 
they could reside ? — No. The accommodation for them 
in the Pembroke township is very limited. 

1752. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — Do you mean really to say 
there is no accommodation in Bathmines ? — I say the 
accommodation for the working classes in Bathmines 
and Pembroke is very scanty and very indifferent. 

1753. Mr. Cotton. — Y ou have got a good many 
members of the police force acting under you ? — Yes. 

1754. There is a portion of the yellow coloured dis- 
trict on the map proposed to be taken in which is out- 
side the police district altogether. Could they act in 
that district? — They could by the consent of the Com- 
missioners. 

1755. They would have the same powers? — The 
powers they exercise for us are conferred by the Sani- 
tary Act and not by the Police Act, and their powers 
as constables are not involved in any of our duties, 
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except in one respect that they have power to arrest 
under certain circumstances. 

1756. They would not have that power outside the 
the Metropolitan Police district ? — No ; but it is very 
rarely exercised — not more than three or four times 
in the year. 

1757. Chairman. — From being at the head of the 
sanitary staff, you must know whether or not the 
artisan class who work in the townships do reside in 
Dublin principally ? — They do. 

1758. I suppose then there must be from time to 
time a very considerable amount of sickness and 
pauperism amongst that class ? — There is. 

1759. And that presses altogether on the Dublin 
hospitals and the Dublin institutions? — We suffer 
very severely from that fact. As the artisan class 
dwell almost entirely in Dublin, we are burdened with 
them when they become sick, and from their impro- 
vidence they are without employment and without 
means. 

1760. It is human nature to suppose that that class 
will go to the cheapest place, and that will be the 
worst localities, and there are no such places to be 
found in the. townships? — You have mentioned a fact 
that bears more on our duties than any other that I 
have heard — the tendency to seek the cheapest kind 
of accommodation without any regard to comfort or 
decency. That is one of the most serious difficulties 
we have to deal with in the city. The great difficulty 
we have with the working classes is to advance their 
ideas in sanitary matters — our desire is to force them 
into a more comfortable class of houses, as they should 
pay more in house rent, and less in drink. In order 
to show how the supply of house accommodation for 
the artisan class employed in the city affects the city 
as to its death-rate, I may mention that the population 
of Dublin is sixty-five to the acre ; in the Pembroke 
township it is fifteen, and in Rathmines fourteen, the 
amount of air space is therefore greater in the town- 
ships. If the artisan and labouring class are scattered 
our space would be greatly increased. We have been 
moving in that direction by the depopulation of houses. 
Under the operations of the Public Health Committee 
since the application of the Act, we have depopulated 
930 houses, with an average population of nine or ten 
to each. 

1761. The inhabitants of these have been compelled 
to crowd up more in these other localities ? — Yes. I 
will give you one of its results : In depopulating these 
house we have driven the occupants into a better 
class of house, the number of tenement houses in 
Dublin since the application of the Act has increased 
from about 9,000 to 9,780. There is nearly the same 
proportion of new tenement houses and houses de- 
populated. 

1762. Then they crowd into the next cheapest and 
worst when you put them out of one description of 
house ? — Yes. 

1763. What is your experience of these people 
crowded into these rooms — what is the number of 
cubic feet of air they have? — Under the Public 
Health Act bye-laws for the regulation of houses oc- 
cupied by more than one family assign a minimum of 
300 cubic feet of air to each person. On measuring 
some of the rooms we found from 106 to 129 feet, and 
107 or 1 08 others, in which the air space allowed for 
each was under 200 cubic feet. The occupants -were, 
of course, compelled to occupy additional rooms, and 
overcrowding, as a rule, doesn’t now exist. Excep- 
tional cases do occur. The altitude of the tenement 
houses cannot fail to affect the health of the occupants. 
In proportion to the number of stories in the tene- 
ment house is the amount of sickness and of mortality 
among its inhabitants ; the people will not go down 
to bring up water, they will not carry slops down, 
and the higher the house the more difficult it is to 
introduce any sanitary improvements ; the exhalations 
from the lower part of these houses are usually foul, 
reaching the upper floors, they are there arrested. The 
higher the floor the more poisonous is the atmosphere. 


1764. Then the upper part is worse than the lower 
part? — Certainly. Then there is a great dislike to 
ventilation, and the people habitually keep their win- 
dows shut. 

1765. And they have a great dislike to cleanliness ? 
— In their habits we have most to contend with. 

1766. You were asked about slaughter houses and 
abbattoirs ; why have not the Corporation provided 
them? — I have this morning revised a proof of a 
report on slaughter-houses with the view to its being 
sent on from the Public Health Committee to the 
Council for adoption, urging the abolition of every 
slaughter-house and the erection of abbattoirs. 

1767. Don’t you think the condition of slaughter- 
houses in certain parts of Dublin must materially con- 
tribute to its unhealthiness? — Our difficulty is not 
appreciated in that matter. Under the Act of 1849, 
as amended in 1864, all the slaughter-houses which 
were registered before the Act of 1851 had vested 
rights. These rights must be extinguished, and the 
owners compensated, but before this can be done the 
Corporation must have provided abbattoirs. 

1768. Although you can’t abolish them don’t you 
think the Rathmines people might fairly say, “ don’t 
ask us to touch a place where they have slaughter- 
houses in this condition, and where you can see as 
you pass the blood running out of them?” — They 
will be deprived of any plea on that ground very 
soon. 

1769. The Rathmines people will be telling us next 
week that there is a great Corporation going on with- 
out improving the slaughter-houses, and letting the 
streets be in a shocking condition; for in William- 
street and at the back of Ormond-quay no one could 
go into the market -there without seeing what is run- 
ning into the channels? — The Public Health Act of 
1878 gave us powers we had not before, and we 
have now power to deal with slaughter-houses in a 
manner we could not deal with them before. 

1770. That Act passed last year, and have you 
benefitted much since ? — We have as much as circum- 
stances would permit. It was only recently that the 
incidence of taxation was changed, and since then the 
committee have applied themselves energetically to the 
work. 

1771. Having regard to what you said about the 
artisans, and we know that when there is a large 
poor population there is must be more or less sickness 
and disease, is it your opinion that the better class in 
these townships are as much interested almost in 
taking care of that artisan class as those living in the 
heart of the city? — Certainly. 

1772. Seeing that they come into it every day? — 
And that they convey disease backwards and forwards. 
All who reside in the area are equally interested in 
the health of those who live in the city. 

1773. Dr. Norwood. — It is practically all one city ? — 
Yes ; it is practically one city ; the boundary is an 
imaginary one. 

1774. Have you a printed return of the convictions 
resulting from your operations for ten years ? — I have. 

1775. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — What is to be the cost of 
the abbattoir? — It is estimated £22,000. 

1776. And where is it to be ? — It is proposed to be 
near the New Cattle Market ; there is much difficulty 
in obtaining ground elsewhere. 

1777. Is that to be the sole abbattoir? — It will be 
tested, and if it is found to be insufficient another will 
be erected. 

1778. For the other side of the city? — Yes. 

1779. Mr. Cotton. — If the townships are taken 
in you said it would be necessary to have another ? — 
Certainly. 

1780. Mr. Heron, q.c. — Wherewould you propose the 
second? — More to the east in the neighbourhood of 
Grand Canal-street, or some district lying to the east. 

1781. On the same scale? — No, it would not cost so 
much; the abbattoir on the north side, being near 
the New Cattle Market, would necessarily be more 
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extensively used. A great improvement will be ef- 
fected by it in preventing the driving of cattle through 
the streets. 

1782. Chairman. — At the same time, if you prevent 
their being driven through the streets you will prevent 
the streets being dirtied ; but then you must carry 
them in carts, which will injure the streets in other 


ways 1 — The abbattoirs and the bye-laws, now being 
framed, will suppress among others the indecent prac- 
tice of carrying uncovered carcases along the thorough- 
fares. 

1783. You have an unlimited supply of water, which 
is a great advantage in regard to abbattoirs ? — Yes ; 
there is no limit to its amount. 


Alderman Harris examined by Mr. Ileron, Q.c. 


1784. I believe you are Chairman of the General 
Purposes Committee ? — Present chairman. 

1785. Have you property both in the city and in 
Pembroke 1 ? — No; I have got property in the city, but 
I reside in Pembroke. 

1786. You reside at 12, Wellington-road? — Yes. 

1787. In reference to the state of the roads and foot- 
ways in the townships, what is your opinion ? — The 
state of the road on which I reside, and those in the 
neighbourhood, could not possibly be worse. The road 
where I live at present is in a positively dangerous 
condition in consequence of a ridge in the middle of 
the road, which has been there a long time. A horse 
was thrown down the other day, and both his knees 
were broken as well as the straps. The road is badly 
scavenged, and the footpaths bad. On Waterloo-road, 
which has got the advantage of a tramway, the sides 
of the road are kept in a very bad condition. Parties 
on the side going up are in a worse condition ; and in 
wet weather, Leeson-sfcreet is impassable ; there is no 
means of getting across at all. 

1788. Are the waterways kept in any order ? — There 
are no paved channel crossings at all. 

1789. How is the water at each side of the road got 
rid of? — There is a grating atone end of the road, and 
the water percolates in the best way it can to the 
grating. 

1790. As regards these roads, are there any proper 
arrangements for carrying off the waste water?— I 
don’t think there are any. There are no paved channel 
crossings whatever, and even the channel crossings 
that are there are not scavenged. To keep them clean 
we have no scavengers on that road. I have not seen 
a scavenger there for many months. There may be 
in my absence, of course, but I don’t see the result of 
their work. 

1791. Does that apply to the roads further away from 
Dublin ? — It does certainly. Of course there are other 
roads on which the traffic is not so great, and they 
don’t want so much to keep them up as those near 
Dublin. 

1792. In reference to the lighting of the township^ 
is it properly conducted and managed ? — -The lamps of 
the township are extinguished at a comparatively early 
hour in comparison with the city. 

1793. When are they extinguished? — I really can’t 
tell the exact hour at which they are extinguished — 
either twelve or one o’clock. 

1794. Have you considered the question of including 
the townships within the boundary of the city ? — I 
have. 

1795. State to the Commissioners your opinion and 
your reasons for it ? — I think that, inasmuch as they 
are really continuations in every possible way of the 
city, the people who live in the townships should par- 
ticipate in the municipal burthens of those who happen 
by an arbitrary line to live within the municipality. 
For instance, I live in a terrace of seven houses, and 
that, I think, gives a very good idea of the general 
residents of the townships. In the first house of that 
terrace there lives Professor Ingram, a Fellow of 
Trinity College, whose sole avocation will lie in Trinity 
College ; the second one is occupied by the son of the 
late Chief Baron Pigott. He, I believe, has an office 
under the Crown. 

1796. That is the Master of the Court of Exchequer ? 
— I believe so. The third house is occupied by Cap- 
tain Butler, w!:o is, I believe, a country gentleman, 
and whose avocations don’t lead him into the city. I 
believe he lives there for the purpose of attending 


court, and that sort of thing. The fourth house is 
occupied by a gentleman who has retired from any 
active operation. The fifth by a gentleman who fills 
a situation in the Masonic Hall ; the sixth by myself ; 
and the seventh by Mr. Legge, Chief Clerk in the 
Court of Exchequer. So that out of the seven, four 
are gentlemen intimately connected with the city of 
Dublin, and live there simply on account of proximity 
to the city, and for carrying on their avocations within 
it. . I myself, live there also, but I contribute to muni- 
cipal taxes through my city premises. 

1797. I have asked you with reference to Pembroke 
and Ratlimines; wliat about Clontarf? — There is a 
most decided opinion about Clontarf. It was a matter 
amply discussed, and we came to the conclusion unani- 
mously in the Corporation that it would not be ad- 
visable to annex Clontai-f, and the reasons are these — 
that it is not coterminous, as can be seen by the map ; 
it is not part of the municipality of Dublin as the 
others are ; it extends along the seaboard for a con- 
siderable distance, and it is not coterminous with the 
city. There is no town in Clontarf, no streets or 
squares, nor are there any roads such as Wellington, 
Pembroke, or Raglan roads. It is divided from the 
municipality by a manorial demesne, which must be a 
third of a mile or more long, and that cannot be turned 
into building ground for many years to come, for it 
happens to be, a large portion of it, the property of 
the city of Dublin. 

1798. With reference to the fire brigade organiza- 

tion what is your opinion ?— I think it is manifest, 
and it doesn’t require a second opinion on the point, 
that the fire brigade should be extended to the 
largest area it possibly could, in connexion with the 
valuable properties in the townships ; and another 
point is, that when those gentlemen who don’t reside 
in Dublin, but only occupy tenements in the city, 
leave it at night and go out to their Country houses, 
the care of their property is wholly confided to the 
citizens of Dublin who pay for the protection of this 
property, and the owners contribute nothing. As an 
instance of that, I may perhaps put in this return. 
Now there are Nos. 1 and 2, Foster-place, according 
to the valuation in the Directory these premises are 
valued at £120 a year — that is, for the two houses, 
Nos. 1 and 2. I find there are no less than sixteen 
firms carrying on business in these houses. I will 
give their names : (1.) Wm. Geo. DuBedat and Sons, 

Government Stock and Sharebrokers, Agents to the 
Liverpool and London, and Globe Insurance Com- 
panies, and to the Original Guarantee Society, London 
— Wm. Geo. DuBedat, Esq., J.P., resides at 11, Ailes- 
bury-road, Merrion, and Ballybrack House, Bally- 
brack ; and his son, Francis E. DuBedat, Esq., at 
Glenalua Lodge, Killiney. (2.) Messrs. Hone and 
Murray, Stockbrokers — Joseph Hone, Esq., resides at 
57, Pembroke-road; Edward Murray, Esq., resides at 
64, Morehampton-road. (3.) Messrs. Townley Wm. 
Hardman and Sons, Solicitors — Townley Wm. Hard- 
man, Esq., resides at Abilene, Newtownpark-avenue, 
Blackrock ; Townley B. C. Hardman, Esq., solicitor, 
resides at 6, Ulster-terrace, Stillorgan-park, Black- 
rock ; Hunt W. Plardman, Esq., solicitor, re- 
sides at Abilene, Newtownpark-avenue, Black- 
rock. (4.) Geo. Wm. Towell, Commission agent — - 
Geo. Wm. Towell resides at 15, Belgrave-road, Rath- 
mines. (5.) Mathew J. White, Solicitor— Mathew J. 
White resides at 14, Belgravo-square, Ratlimines. (6.) 
P. J . O’Loughlin, Solicitor ; he resides at Dunmore, 
Tuam. (6.) J. J. Menzies, Commission agent ; I can’t 
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find where he lives. (8.) N. Peterson and Sons, 
public accountants and auditors. N. G. Peterson 
resides at 20, Kenil worth-road, Rathgar ; L. E. 
Peterson resides at 18, Beechwood-avenue, Ranelagh. 
(9.) Cummins and Co., public accountants. Charles 
Cummins, Esq., resides at Dalkey. (10.) D. M. 
Smyth, commission agent, wine and spirit broker ; I 
have not been able to find where he lives. (11.) 
O’Loughlin and Sons and Co., public auditors and ac- 
countants ; residence 14, Upper Rutland-street. (12.) 
ffm. Eitt, agent to the Liverpool and London and 
Globe, Plate-glass, Guarantee, and Accidental Insur- 
ance Co. Wm. Eitt resides at Leinster-road, Rath- 
mines. (13.) The Dublin Widows’ Fund Society ; 
the secretary, W. J. Stokes, lives at Sandycove. (14.) 
The Arterial Drainage and Improvement of Land Co., 
Ireland ; and (15.) The American Mining and Real 
Estate Co., W. N. Denning, secretary, and about 
these I don’t know anything. Here is a case where a 
large number of men are doing business, many of them 
able to drive their own conveyances, using the streets 
of Dublin, and practically contributing nothing what- 
ever to the municipal burdens. The same thing ap- 
plies to the Commercial Buildings, which are valued at 
£550, and I know, as a matter of fact, that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce alone pay upwards of £400 a year 
for the portion they occupy, and the remainder is 
occupied by twenty gentlemen, not two of whom have 
residences within the city. 

1799. Is there any other illustration of the same 
character in reference to that point? — The whole 
Directory abounds in them. There are the Commer- 
cial Buildings and Leinster Chambers in Dame-street. 
It is a well known fact that these gentlemen, although 
they say they pay it in the rent, that is quite a fallacy, 
for the valuation is based on what the lower portion 
of any house in Dublin would let for, and even some- 
times these houses are held at lower valuations. 

1800. Chairman. — How do you say they pay it in 
the rent,? — That is their argument. 

1801. The Leinster Chambers, for instance, are only 
valued at £120, and if you take the number of gentle- 
men who have offices there, twenty-nine, it will give 
very little for each ? — That is what I complain of. 

1802. Mr. Heron, q.c. — They must pay in the aggre- 
gate a very large rent in proportion to what is charged 
for the house. Have you considered the artisans’ 
dwellings question at all ? — Only generally, not parti- 
cularly. 

1803. Have you considered, supposing annexation is 
to take place, upon what terms the townships should 
be annexed with Dublin as regards representation ? — 
I think with the present representation of Dublin, 
or something near it, it might involve, perhaps, the 
addition of a few members to the present Council ; 
but I think, with that exception, we could do very 
well with the representation of between sixty and 
seventy members of this house, But, at the same 
time, the general Act, so far as it makes the quorum 
one-third, should be altered. We find that a very un- 
workable quorum, indeed, and too large. I believe 
by the Act of Parliament it is not the number but the 
relative proportion of one-third that is named in all 
these corporate bodies as the quorum, and that leaves 
us with a quorum of twenty, and the consequence is 
that, having a great deal of business to do, any obstruc- 
tionist in the house might prevent a large amount of 
routine business by calling attention to the fact that 
there were not twenty members present. 

1804. Amongst the plans suggested in case of amal- 
gamation is one for taking a ward from the fifteen 
wards in the city, distributing the representatives 
amongst the new townships ? — I think the principle is 
a correct one, but I would not draw a hard and fast 
line that we should be confined to sixty members. It 
might be advisable to extend the number by five or 
six members, in order to equalise the matter, and 
give fair representation to all the parties concerned. 

1805. Chairman. — But if it is the case that the 
largest Corporation in England has only sixty-four 
members, with a very much larger district in popula- 


tion, would it be reasonable in Dublin to give more? — Dublin. 

There are a great many different interests to be conci- dprino, 18T9 
bated in Dublin, and I would imagine they should be Alderman 
all fairly represented, and wlmt I would propose would Harris, 
not be to any great extent, only I would not confine 
myself to the hard and fast fine of sixty men. 

1806. Suppose you went up as far as seventy, how 
would you redistribute the seventy ? — I have made a 
calculation in my own mind what the basis of any 
amalgamation would be. A revaluation both of the 
city and of the townships I believe would be the first 
tiling to be done, and I have come to the conclusion 
that the city would represent three-fourths of the 
aggregate valuation, and that the outlying townships 
would at present represent one-fourth ; and I believe 
that would represent them in population as well as 
valuation, so that you would have three-fourths of the 
representation for the city and one-fourth to be distri- 
buted in whatever way would be fan - and proper to 
the annexed townships. That, I really think, would 
be a fair basis both as to population and valuation. 

1807. According to the present figures, you appear to 
be quite right in what you say. Would it be your 
view to leave the wards of the city as they are at pre- 
sent, dividing amongst them the three-fourths of 
whatever would be the number of Town Councillors, 
and then allocating to the other townships the remain- 
ing one-fourtli ? — Yes. 

1808. Then the townships should be divided into 
wards? — Practically that would be my idea, and there 
may be cases where some of the outlying districts should 
be absorbed into existing wards, but practically would 
be what you state. 

1809. In recasting the representation of the wards in 
that way, would it be your idea that the wards in the 
city should be equalised, because I know by the return 
that the valuation and population of some of them are 
very different; for instance, the lowest has a valua- 
tion of about £29,000, and the highest about £47,000. 

The ward that has the valuation of £29,000 has as 
large a representation at this moment as the ward with 
a valuation of £47,000. Would you allow things to 
remain as they are in the city, or would you propose 
there should be a recasting of the wards according to 
the valuation of the wards ? — I have no doubt what- 
ever that at the time these wards were cast, as they at 
present exist, there must have been some political 
element introduced into the recasting of them, and as 
I think the whole matter would be opened up if the 
principle was established that would be a matter of 
detail. There are so many circumstances and elements 
to come into consideration, that I am not prepared to 
answer whether the existing wards, as existing wards, 
should be redistributed or not. 

1810. Before this inquiry closes, it would be very 
well if we could have the views of the Corporation on 
that point, bearing in mind the fact that there occurs 
here what occurred in other places — for instance, in 
Cork, the wards varied in valuation from £16,000 to 
£33.000 ; here you have £29,000 and £45,000, and 
the question is, whether in any recommendations you 
would ask us to make in this case there should be any 
rectification of these wards so as to equalise the valua- 
tion of them? — We are very peculiarly situated, and 
this is a question I don’t want to go into extensively. 

We are very peculiarly situated in reference to English 
and other boroughs, and political questions might 
arise out of this which I am not prepared at present 
to answer, for the whole arrangement of the wards 
would depend largely on what the ultimate result of 
this Commission would be as to the rearrangement of 
the boundaries. 

1811. You say that political questions might arise ; 
but putting them out of the case altogether ? — You 
cannot iii Dublin. 

1812. The moment you bring that element into the 
matter at all, then yoii open up a very large question 
with regard to bringing in the townships at all. If you 
can’t deal with Dublin Corporation without taking 
political matters into consideration, then you must 
approach the annexation of the townships in a different 
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Dublin. way from what you approach the question in other 
April io, 1873. cities. There is nothing in the report of the Select 
Alderman Committee going into political matters. This is a 

Harris. municipal matter, for the benefit of the public and 

the good of the citizens, who are members of a com- 
mon family. What right have political considerations 
to come into it? We are only to see how the rates 
are to be best levied, and how the city is best to be 
kept up, and as you now introduce it, kept up exclu- 
sive of political matters altogether. People when they 
come into this hall to consider these questions, should 
do so irrespective of political parties entirely, anxious 
only to do the best for the members of the common 
family for whom they have to act 1 ? — I may tell you 
that is the feeling of the members who come here. 
They come here for the express purpose of doing their 
best for the citizens at large ; and with reference to 
the redistribution of the wards, as at present existing, 
I do not think there would be any necessity for 
change, although it might appear from your questions. 
There is no doubt whatever it would be more uniform 
to plan out such new wards, with uniform valuation ; 
but I think the present system of wards, if we are to 
remain as we are, works very well. 

1813. With the system of sending in representatives 
from the different wards, is it right that eight persons 
should represent a ward valued at .£29,000, and 
that the ward with £45,000 valuation should only 
have the same number of representatives ? — You are 
only taking one point of view into account. Y ou are 
taking the question of valuation, but you must also 
take the question of population. The people have as 
much right to be represented as the property. 

1814. It is with reference to that that I would be 
very glad to know the views of the Corporation. For 
instance, now, I find Merchant’s-quay Ward is valued 
at £26,356 15s. ? — That is a very large ward. 

1815. And the North Dock Ward is valued at 
£63,207 10s. ? — That arises from the fact that an 
enormous number of railways converge into the North 
Wall, which did not previously exist, and in the ex- 
tent of the population it is not so large — the popula- 
tion is sparse. 

1816. Then the North City Ward has a valuation of 
£42,0001 — That is a very small ward, one of the 
smallest in Dublin. The area is only fifty-seven acres, 
and still it is one of the highest valued wards in Dublin. 

1817. The Royal Exchange Ward is valued at 
£44,323 ? — That is a small ward, so far as population 
is concerned. 

1818. The South City Ward is valued at £49,531 ? 
— That is one of the smallest wards in the city. It 
doesn't extend more than fifty-one or fifty-two 
acres, and it is very small in population, for nearly 
the whole of the people sleep out of it. 

1819. The South Dock Ward is valued at £49,000 ? 
— That is a very extensive ward, and has a large 
population, as well as a high residential value. I 
have the honour to represent it. 

1820. Is it right that that ward should only have 
the same number of representatives as the smallest 1 ? — 
I believe it will be found that Merchant’s-quay Ward, 
in point of population, will exceed that of South Dock. 

1821. Mr. Cotton. — You mean the absolute number 
of people, and not the ratepayers ? — The absolute 
number of people — perhaps the ratepayers also ; for 
the franchise in Dublin is very low, and there might 
be a large number in Merchant’s-quay. We have 
three sides of Merrion-sqiiare, Baggot-street, and 
Mount-street, and the works on Rogerson’s-quay, in 
the South Dock Ward. I have here the area of the 
Arran-quay Ward, taken from Thom’s Directory, 
page 1275 : 547 statute acres, the valuation £32,000 ; 
the North City area, 82 acres, and the valuation 
£41,000. The population of Arran-quay Ward, 
although valued at £32,000, is 27,000 ; whereas the 
population of the North City is only 14,000. That 
was in .1861 ; and in 1871 the population of Arran- 
quay Ward was 26,720, and of the North City, 
11,327 ; thereby proving our case, that the difference 
between the two arises because these people, being 


men of means, have migrated into the outlying 
townships. The South Dock Ward has an area of 
284 acres, a valuation of £45,790, and the popula- 
tion, 14,426 ; whereas Merchant’s-quay Ward has an 
area of 314 acres, a valuation of £25,000, and a 
population of 20,576 ; thereby showing that the valu- 
ation and the population should be both taken into 
consideration with reference to representation. 

1822. Mr. Heron, q.c. — Have there been any com- 
plaints at all in reference to the present arrangement 
of the fifteen wards within the boundaries? — I think 
all the wards in Dublin are really well marked and 
defined, with the exception of one ward, the Mansion 
House Ward. It lies in a curious straggling direction, 
and that is the only ward to which my attention was 
practically called as being badly arranged. Another 
question with reference to the annexation of the town- 
ships is that one of the most important and greatest 
difficulty we have to contend with at present is getting 
rid of the scavenging material of the city. There we 
are bound in by an iron ring, and if the townships 
were made part of the municipality I have no doubt 
whatever we would find means of getting rid of and 
depositing elsewhere the vast and accumulating diffi- 
culty we are at present met with. 

1823. Chairman. — There again the townships may 
say — I don’t know whether they will or will not, but 
they may say — We totally object to have all the 
refuse of Dublin, for which you can’t find room your- 
selves, thrown into our township, and we are not to 
be made part of the family for the purpose of getting 
all your abomination ? — The abomination is all valu- 
able manure. At the present moment we can get rid 
of it to any amount in the shape of valuable manure, 
which is the only thing the evil can arise from, but the 
portion we can’t get rid of is the road stuff, and that 
is a constantly increasing quantity, of which we 
can’t dispose. The other is all valuable for farmers, 
and no difficulty arises about it. 

1824. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — In the progress of the 
paving of the city that useless stuff will diminish? 
— Not only that, but the stuff we will get off the 
pavement will be all valuable. There is another im- 
portant question which has been started frequently 
with reference to building in the city of Dublin. 
There is one gentleman who is not here now, but 
who has heretofore taken an active part almost 
always in antagonism to the Corporation; but not- 
withstanding his antagonism and complaints of the 
Corporation, he and his brother have built whole 
streets of houses within the municipal boundaries, 
so that he was not deterred by the things he said 
existed against the Corporation from building in the 
city — that was Mr. F. Stokes. 

1825. What class of houses? — Kingsland Park and 
all that neighbourhood. In fact there was not accom- 
modation within the city for the class of people who 
were seeking accommodation, and who were obliged to 
seek it outside the city. 

1826. Mr. Walker, q.c. — He never built a house in 
Dublin ? — If not, he and his brother are very large 
speculators in house property in that neighbourhood. 

1827. Mr. Heron, q.c. — Have you paid any atten- 
tion to the question of the valuation of the ma ins 
and the cost of them, which was increased of course 
to enable the city to supply the outlying townships ? 

■ — Yes ; one would think it unexpectedly came upon 
us ; at least not us, for I was not a member of the 
Corporation at the time, but it was not the idea, 
nor was it contemplated that there would be any 
rates levied off water mains in the city of Dublin, 
which were introduced for the benefit of the citizens, 
and I may say for the benefit of the whole country 
and district lying about, for the water has made the 
whole place habitable, but the lawyers found a hitch 
in the Act of Parliament, and the consequence is 
that our water mains have been made liable for 
annual rating in the city. They are valued at 
£11,700. I don’t know on what basis that is, but 
I believe they were capitalised. The valuation is 
largely increased by reason of our having taken the pre- 
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cautions so that when necessary the outlying town- 
ships might avail themselves of the supply. These 
mains were made to pay a much higher rate than 
they would otherwise have to pay. For the pur- 
pose of giving these townships the advantage of 
water we pay about £4,000 a year. 

1828. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — Aren’t you getting the 
benefit of that, and aren’t you paid for the water 
except as to Rathmines? — No; and I will tell you 
why. When the Bill was passing through Parlia- 
ment in consequence of the opposition the Corpora- 
tion were forced or coerced to make terms with the 
Pembroke people, giving them water at 3| d. ; at 
that time it was not contemplated we were to pay 
any rates on these water mains. They have got all 
the benefit and only pay while we are obliged 
to pay their poor rate for the mains passing through 
their district. 

1829. Then you have not only to pay the poor rate, 
but the police tax for all ? — I am not able to inform 
you as to that. 

1830. Mr. Ileron, Q.c. — In Rathmines you pay all 
the rates on your mains? — I don’t know that. I may 
mention one extraordinary fact, that while the water 
mains of the city which are carried on for the advan- 
tage of the citizens in the outlying districts as well, 
are valued at £11,700, their total income being not 
more than £50,000 ; the gas mains, from which a 
profit of nearly £90,000 is derived, are only valued 
at £3,700. 

1831. In reference to the borough fund debt? — 
With reference to the borough fund, and the effect 
on the city liability, there is a debenture debt of 
£190,000 in round numbers. You seemed to think it 
was high, but the estate is worth £750,000. There 
was a case mentioned of a house valued at £190, and 
for which the tenant offered £5,600, being nearly 
thirty years rental on the occupation rent. With 
reference to the debenture debt of the city, it is about 
£190,000 ; and keeping in view the large increase 
which will take place within the next two or three 
years in the city rental, I have an idea that that debt 
could practically be extinguished altogether ; so if the 
townships were brought in, we could present them 
with a clean bill of health, so far as the city estate is 
concerned. In any case, within the next two years, 
property will fall in worth £8,000 a year ; and it is 
the custom, and not only the custom, but the rule, 
that the last year’s rent of the term, whether it be 
thirty-one or seventy-five years, shall be paid down 
and remain over to the hist, besides that we get the 
current year’s rent. It is a natural and fair thing, as 
that is not part of the current revenue, that the de- 
benture debt should be redeemed to the extent of that 
last year’s rent, and that that should form a sinking 
fund, to be revived from year to year ; and from a 
calculation I have made, I find that by the expiration 
■of these leases in thirty-one years and seventy-five 
years, this would have extinguished the whole of the 
debenture debt in Dublin. 

1832. Chairman. — That is by compound interest ? 
— You are not deprived for one moment of your an- 
nual income. 

1833. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — Is there any financial reason 
at all to prevent the union between the city and the 
townships — any financial reason that would operate 
unjustly on the townships ? — Quite the contrary ; I 
consider that the townships would be getting large 
advantages by the union. As far as the fixed charges 
are concerned on the Corporation estate, they would 
be getting large advantages ; they would have a large 
balance in their favour. The waterworks debt I look 
upon as a debt completely extinguishing itself by the 
■operation of the sinking fund in thirty-one years. 

1834. With reference to the cattle market bonds, 
there is a sum of £24,000; what of that? — 1 think 
as soon as the committee who have charge of that 
take it practically up, there is ample funds wherewith 
that shall be paid by the revenue which arises from 


the cattle market. It should be a self-supporting and Dublin. 
a self-redeeming concern. April 10 , 1879. 

1835. In reference to the main drainage scheme Alderman 
having failed, it is stated that the credit of the city Harris, 
has been to a certain extent injured ? — In what way 

the credit ? 

1836. In regard to the finances, they are supposed 
not to have been sufficient? — I don’t quite understand 
the question. 

1837. The main drainage scheme has not been per- 
severed in ? — No. 

1838. And are you aware that a report was spread 
that the credit of the city was not considered sufficient 
by the Government to lend the money on ? — I am not 
aware of that. As to the credit of the city I think 
it is ample ; but as to the advisability of saddling it 
with such an enormous debt, that was another ques- 
tion. I have not at all made up my mind as to the 
main drainage question. 

1839. Mr. Kilim. — I appear on {behalf of certain 
ratepayers in Clontarf who are anxious to see that 
township included in the city. Do you think Clontarf 
would not also derive advantage from being brought 
into the municipality ? — Certainly, I think it would. 

If I might be permitted to go into the question of the 
borough rate that was struck. A question was put 
yesterday by Mr. Walker to give the estimate upon 
which the borough rate was struck for sanitary pur- 
poses. Well, I may tell you at once, that the borough 
rate was struck for sanitary purposes, and that it 
would have been utterly impossible in the then state of 
the borough fund to have carried on sanitary operations 
in the city any longer unless there had been some 
assistance given to it. The borough fund had run 
into debt on account of sanitary expenditure, through 
a series of, I think, twelve years. They had spent up- 
wards of £30,000 in sanitary expenditure, which had 
altogether been charged, and in that way No. 3 Com- 
mittee — the Finance Committee, were not anxious to 
go before the citizens and say we want a borough rate 
for prospective expenditure ; they, in fact, had not 
the hardihood and they allowed themselves to drift 
into the position of being £5,000 or £6,000 in debt, 
and the consequences was that they could not go on 
any further paying sanitary expenditure, and an 
estimate was made ; but I may tell you at once that 
the estimate was simply made for the purpose of meet- 
ing the requirements of the Act of Parliament. Our 
late law agent, the late Francis Morgan, unknown to 
most members of the Corporation, had introduced a 
clause proposing to spend £2,000 on some crotchet of 
his own about artisans’ dwellings in Baldoyle, and we 
were brought into the Court of Queen’s Bench on the 
question, and it was shown there that no borough rate 
could be struck unless for prospective expenditure, 
and that not one shilling of the rates could be applied 
towards expenditure that was past, and the conse- 
quence was that in face of this fearful outbreak of 
small-pox, only that providentially the incidence of 
taxation was changed, we could not have expended 
one single sixpence to stop it, and if a £5 note could 
have stopped the epidemic, we could not have spent it 
to save the city, owing to the construction put upon 
it ; but, fortunately, owing to the passing of the Act, 
and the exertions of Councillor Gray, the incidence 
was changed, and we are now placed in a different 
position. The consequence is that the borough fund, 
which was then £5,000 in debt, will be only about 
£1,500 in debt at the end of this year, and next year 
it will be able again to bear its proportion of the sani- 
tary outlay. 

1840. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — Are you aware there is a 
proposal to -widen certain streets for the benefit of the 
Rathmines townships? — I don’t know that it is 
exactly for the benefit of the township ; but it is be- 
cause of the Rathmines township it has been proposed. 

For instance, Redmond’s-hill and Wexford-street, two 
very narrow guts of streets, which are the main arteries 
of that large and important suburb of Rathmines are 
very narrow, and in the Improvement Bill of 1877, 
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Dublin. which was thrown out on some imformality, one of 
April 10 , 1879. tlie points was that these streets should be widened. 
Aid _ an We perfectly well know that for the people of that 

Harris? 80 portion of Dublin the widening of these two streets was 
not necessaiy, if it was not for the advantage of the 
citizens who passed through them. 

1841. In reference to the extension of the boundaries 
have you considered the question as affecting Dublin 
jurors ? — I think it would be a very great advantage 
to the men in the outlying districts that they should 
all become city jurors. At the present time I am sub- 
ject to the inconvenience of being one day summoned 
as a county juror and on another day as a city juror. 

1842. Are you aware there has been an agitation 
going on and r-eport of the Dublin Jurors’ Association 
in reference to this question of extending the district 

, fi'om Which city jurors would be taken? — Yes. 

1843. And that that is the opinion of most mer- 
cantile men in the city? — Certainly; the fact is, 
that with reference to the finances of the Corporation 
of Dublin I don’t see any reason why, with the 
security they offer, they could not be able to get their 
loans on as good terms (putting the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners out of the question) as the Cor- 
poration of Leeds. They have got all their money at 
4 per cent., and their bonds even at 4 per cent, are at 
a premium of £2 or £3. There is no better security in 
the world than we offer. 

1844. What is your view as to Carlisle Bridge ? — A 
great many questions have been asked here why 
should not the same principle be extended to the roads 
leading up to the bridge itself, but it strikes me the 
answer to that is this : that we felt the difficulty, and 
it being admitted by the legislature that it was a 
gross injustice upon the citizens of Dublin that they 
should construct these bridges which were to be used 
by the county at large, to remedy what appeared to 
be a gross hardship the temporary expedient was 
adopted by making it an Act of Parliament. 

1845. Are you aware that the expense of the con- 
struction of the qxiay walls of the city under the Port 
and Docks Board is borne by a very extexxsive area ? 
— No, I am not. 

1846. Are you aware of the jurisdiction over which 
the Port and Docks Board levy rates? — They levy 
rates at Kingstown even, and how they levy rates or 
for what purpose I don’t know. 

1847. Is there any other suggestionyoix wish to give 
the Commissioners ? — I don’t think there is. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Andrews, q.c. 

1848. I think I understand you to take exception to 
the scavenging of the Pembroke township? — Yes. 

1849. Does the General Purposes Committee over 
which you preside take charge of the scavenging of 
Dublin ? — No. 

1850. Then I need have no hesitation in asking 
you whether the state of Dublin streets is regarded 
with satisfaction or otherwise? — I think with the 
limited means at their command they are fairly and 
satisfactorily kept, particularly the principal streets. 

1851. Do you look ixpon the present state of the 
streets as satisfactory, leaving the question of limited 
means out of the question? — I do look upon the 
present state as satisfactory. 

1852. It would be a great accommodation to get rid 
of the scavenging material? — It would. 

1853. And that you propose to deposit upon the 
townships ? — No ; I do no such thing. 

1854. In what way. are you to get rid of the scaveng- 
ing? — Thex-e is a very large quarry up in Donny- 
brook, opposite the chapel there, from which there can 
be nothing pleasant, as it is full of stagnant water, 
and if they had some of the green stone we take from 
the streets it would add to the healtliliness of the 
place and add to the value of the property. 

1855. Then you are looking forward to this quarry 
as valuable for scavenging? — Yes. 

1856. And you think the annexation necessary for 


that accommodation ? — At all events, it would greatly 
facilitate, for then we woxxld have power over the area 
which we have not at present. 

1857. You look upon a revaluation as a necessary 
preliminary to amalgamation? — On no other basis 
could amalgamation be hoped fox - . 

1858. Have you considered on what mode you would 
levy the taxes ? would you approve of equal taxes after 
a revaluation? — 1 would, certainly; because I believe 
that the incidence of taxation after revaluation would 
be not very much different in the townships and the 
city. 

1859. Then you would tax’anybody for a piece of 
ground in Pembroke, Kilmainham, or Rathmines, the 
same as if the piece of ground was in Dame-street ? — 
No ; I would accept the present state of things, for 
there are exceptions at present in the townships, and 
they would continue. You seem to. forget one thing, 
and it is this — that a piece of ground unbuilt upon in 
the townships is looked upon as agricultural ground, 
and it is valued accordingly for taxatioix purposes; 
but if an acre of ground becomes built upon, and pro- 
duces £50 or £60 a year as ground rent, then I think 
it should be valued accordingly. 

1860. Then take it that you have an acre of ground, 
and it is built upon — you think that should bear the 
same quantity of taxation as the same amount of land 
in Dame-street? — No ; because it would be valued on 
a different scale. 

1861. But the poundage rate would be the same ? — 
Yes ; it would. 

1862. In the case of Clontarf you ax - e opposed to the 
amalgamation ? — Yes. 

1863. It has no squares, a good deal of unbuilt 
ground, and it is not coterminous ? — No. 

1864. A portion of it is the propex-ty of the Corpora- 
tion ? — That is not the reason I gave. 

1865. But it is a fact ? — It is. I may say the whole 
of Marino is the property of the Corporation, and a 
lax - ge poi'tion will fall out of lease in the course of 
about forty years or so. No pex - son would take that 
land for the pux - pose of building upon it until it comes 
into the hands of the Corporation. 

1866. Of Clontarf, the portion nearest Dublin is the 
property of the Corporation ? — Yes. 

1867. And the Corporation think it most undesir- 
able to bring their property within the city ? — Yes ; 
because for forty years it can produce nothing. 

1868. I did not hear you express any opinion about 
the amalgamation of Kilmainham ; what is your 
opinion on that qixestion? — The great question is 
whether it is an ux - ban or suburban population ; is it 
one that lives by and for the city, or does it live in- 
dependently of the city, and my ojnnion is that it is 
clearly urban, living in consequence of its proximity 
and the advantages it has in connexion with the city. 

1869. And you think that Kilmainham and Clontarf 
are so distinct that you woxxld clearly amalgamate the 
one and as clearly oppose the amalgamation of the 
other ? — It speaks for itself — look at the map. 

1870. How would you propose to deal with the 
question of wards ? — My idea, as far as I have given 
the matter a cursory consideration, would be that we 
should have geographical lines drawn as to the existing 
wards, and if the outlying districts could be brought 
into existing wards, so much the better in the redis- 
tribution of the wards, but in the main, I would think 
that any of the annexed townships should be formed 
into self-contained, self-existing wards. 

1871. In other words, you would maintain the exist- 
ing wards, converting the annexed townships into 
separate wax - ds ? — Yes. 

1872. And what would you do with regard to repre- 
sentation? — I would do as I before explained. My 
idea is that the annexed townships would form in 
population and in valuation, which are both very ma- 
terial points, about one-fourth of the whole united 
body ; and I think they shoxrld be clearly entitled to 
one-foxrrth the representation. 

1873. Are you satisfied that the existing representa- 
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tion of the municipal wards, as regards the qualification 
of the electors and so forth, form a model which you 
would follow in the new wards ? — That opens up too 
extensive a question for me to give an opinion upon. 

1874. That is a matter you have not considered? 
— Not sufficiently. The feeling of the Corporation is 
that all citizens, no matter what their politics, should 
he represented in this house. That is the universal 
feeling of the men here — both that population and pro- 
perty should be represented, and I think both should 
be taken as a basis. 

1875. But upon what particular lines you are not 
able to say ? — No. 

1876. Dr. Norwood. — With the view of answering 
the Com mission era regarding the proposed representa- 
tion, state now, if it-is a fact, has there been any special 
meeting of the General Purposes Committee summoned 
to consider the question? — I clid not know, but I am 
sc informed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Kitten. 

1877. You think the extension of the Public Health 
Act to Rathmines would be a service ? — I do. 

1878. But you think it would not be a service to 
Clontarf ? — I have no doubt it would be a service to 
Clontarf. 

1879. What is the reason then that it should not be 
extended ? — I told you the reason. My idea is that 
the other townships are the natural outcome of the 
overflowing of the citizens of Dublin — new streets and 
roads, which are simply coterminous with the roads and 
streets of Dublin ; whereas the people who live in 
Clontarf go out to have a thoroughly suburban or rural 
residence. 

1880. There was a remark made about there being a 
mile of arable ground between Annesley-bridge and 
the shore at the other side. I suppose you have been 
round in that neighbourhood ? — I don’t know the mile 
you are pointing to. 

1881. Do you think there is a mile of arable land 
there ? — I said there was about a third of a mile from 
the time you leave Newcomen-bridge until you come to 
the railway arch. 

1882. As far as your recollection extends, aren’t there 
some houses built on that piece of arable land ? — Tell 
me the ground you are speaking of. 

1883. There is a piece of ground there which I know 
is a piece of slob land ? — That is already within the 
municipal boundary. 

1884. No ; there is part which is entirely incapable 
of being cultivated. I don’t know whether it is in 
Clontarf. I believe it is about eight acres ; but wo 
will have evidence hereafter as to the whole matter. 
With regard to the Fire Brigade, don’t you think it 
would be advantageous to Clontarf to have then - ser- 
vices in case of a fire ? — It would be manifestly the 
advantage of any place to have a Fire Brigade. 

1885. Clontarf is a very dark neighbourhood at night, 
and there is a very small number of lamps there. 
Would it be an advantage, in your opinion, to have 
the Metropolitan Police out there? — I don’t know 
what your knowledge of the Metropolitan Police is. 

1886. Suppose the case of an unprotected female? — 
Well, you have a very fine force in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. I would be glad to take Clontarf 
in ; but I don’t think it would be advisable. 

1887. On what rational grounds is it excluded ? — On 
the grounds you see on the map — that the proposed 
extension is the natural boundary ; that Clontarf is a 
township stretched away ; that there is no road flow- 
ing into it ; and that there is only a fringe of houses 
along the shore, and once you leave it there is not a 
house. 

1888. Clontarf is a favourite resort’of the citizens of 
Dublin, and it would be a pity to leave it out ? — It is 
a charming district. 

1889. As a matter of fact, are you of opinion, from 
your knowledge of the city and of Clontarf, that the 
people of that district get their coal direct from Eng- 


land, or elsewhere? — No; 1 believe they get it from 
the city. 

1890. Then, as they are willing to share the disad- 
vantages of being connected with the city, and of pay- 
ing the additional taxes, do you think they should be 
refused when they ask to be brought into the city ? — 
I have considered that question, and I th i n k that, 
taking all the circumstances into account, the munici- 
pality would be better served if they were not to be 
included. 

1891. It must only be a matter of time, and it must 
be included hereafter, and now that the matter is being 
settled don’t you think it would be better to settle 
the whole thing at once, and then have a common 
Commission hereafter ? — I have given you my opinion, 
and I am afraid I can’t alter it. I know there is a 
long sea wall, four or five miles along that district, for 
which the citizens .of Dublin might be called upon to 
keep up a staff of engineers. Then there is the ques- 
tion of keeping that road in repair, and there is no 
advantage to be gained from Clontarf; it doesn’t 
belong to the city — it is not coterminous with the 
city. 

1892. But the people of Clontarf get their coal and 
their provisions from the city, and they come in and 
go out and are in constant communication with the 
city ; and, under these circumstances as they are in 
such intimate communication with the city for their 
daily necessai'ies, why are they to be excluded? — On the 
principle that I look upon it as an agricultural and 
suburban, not an urban district. 

1893. They live by the city? — Yes. 

1894. And they trade in the city ? — Yes. 

1895. And they pay money to the city ? — Yes. 

1896. Clontarf is a healthy district, and likely to 
be built upon ? — It is very likely. 

1897. Chairman. — At present the population is very 
small? 

Mr. Kilim. — 3,500. 

Chairman. — The area is 1,295 acres, the popu- 
lation 3,400, and the valuation £14,517, whereas the 
population of Rathmines is 20,562, and the valuation 
£93,722. 

1898. Mr. Kilim. — Your objection, Alderman 
Harris, to Clontarf is only because it is an agricultural 
district ? — Certainly. 

1899. Chairman. — Do you think it would improve 
Clontarf if it was brought within the metropolitan 
police district, and got the advantages of the metropo- 
litan police district? — It might be a great advantage, 
although they are a very quiet people there. 

1900. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — Don’t you think it would 
be a great advantage to get in under the non-Sunday 
Closing law ? — I suppose so. There is one very im- 
portant matter which has not been referred to. The 
Dublin Port and Docks’ Board, by their recent Bill, 
the preamble of which has passed the House of Lords, 
have got power to take in a very large tract of land 
at the mouth of the Liffey. They have got proprietary 
rights or portion of it down to the point of the North 
Bull, and by their recent Act they have got proprie- 
tary powers over the whole of this portion. The 
municipal boundary of Dublin ends at the begin nin g of 
that ground. Lately a large portion of tins, which 
was slob land, has been filled up by them. A large 
factory has been built, and it is debatable ground 
whether that factory is in the city or not, and I think 
the boundary should be extended to all warehouses 
erected on the land to be brought in. It is only so 
late as 1817 that the Corporation laid claim to part of 
it, and they did what they used to do in these good 
old Conservative days — they allocated it amongst 
themselves. 

Mr. Neville. — Goulding’s manure works are just 
on the boundary of the new ground, and they get 
£300 a year for that. 

Mr. Kitten. — The north side used to be the fashion- 
able side. 

Alderman Harris. — I am sure there is a good 
time coming for Clontarf. 


Dublin. 
April 10. 187». 
Alderman 
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Mr. Saunderson . — I don’t think it is right for 
this gentleman to say that Clontarf wishes for the 
annexation. 

1901. Chairman. — Hesays some ratepayers wish it. 
Mr. White, you are concerned for the Dublin, Wick- 
low, and Wexford Railway Company. Are they in 
favour of Pembroke being brought in 1 

Mr. White, Q.c. — Certainly not as at present 
advised. 

Chairman. — We have it that the Railway Com- 
pany pay live-sixths of their valuation in the 
Pembroke township, and the statement of the city is 
that they wish to bring them, in paying only one- 
fourth. 

Mr. White, Q.c. — That is the reason I asked Mr. 
Beveridge whether the Corporation had formed any 
plan in their own minds as to what course they pro- 
pose in reference to valuation quorad railways, and 
they said they had not formed any proposal in their 
own mind, and, that being so, I am rather here to 
observe the evidence given, and so far as I am concerned 
up to the present we are quite opposed to any inde- 


pendent ratepayers of the township to any incorpora- 
tion of it. 

Alderman Harris . — They propose to take in 
850 acres of this slob-land, or one-fourth the area of 
Dublin, and if it be ever reclaimed it will become some 
of the most valuable land in the city. 

1902. Chairman. — In view of that what line would 
you suggest, suppose Pembroke was taken in ? It runs 
down to Menia Castle and the gate. Would you 
propose to take a line from that across to Poolbeg ? 

Alderman Harris . — They are not proposing to take 
any proprietary rights over this at present, but it 
would be a very good plan to take the whole of that 

Chairman. — It would he a very curious boun- 
dary to take if you took any portion of that in, and 
that the boundary was only to go up to high water 
mark on the shore, and not to take in Clontarf. 

Mr. Cotton. — The Corporation have not considered 
that question at all ? 

Alderman Harris . — They have; and that was one of 
the points they urged. 

The inquiry was then adjourned. 


DUBLIN.— FIFTH DAY.— APRIL 12th, 1879. 


Mr. E. D. 
Gray, m.p. 


Mr. E. D. Gray, 

1903. Mr. Heron. — Mr. Gray, have you been for 
some time Chairman of the Public Health Committee ? 
— I have. 

1904. Have you considered the question as to the 
amalgamation of the townships ? — Yes, I have given a 
good deal of consideration to it. 

1905. I believe you were examined before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in 18771 — I 
was, as one of the representatives of the Corporation. 

1906. Have you retained the opinion you then ex- 
pressed ? — Yes. I gave a very decided opinion then 
as to the necessity for an extension of the civic boun- 
daries, and my subsequent experience confirms that 
opinion and strengthens me in it. 

1907. What do you consider to be the evils of the 
present system? — The present boundaries of Dublin are 
quite artificial and unnatural. The city has out- 
grown them. The division of authority leads to jea- 
lousies and contentions, which weaken the power of 
the Corporation for reforms and improvements. The 
revenue from taxation is kept stationary. The migra- 
tion of the wealthier classes outside the city boun- 
'daries, tends, owing to the necessity of constantly in- 
creasing expenditure, always called for in a modern 
city, to a constant increase in the taxation within the 
limits, and therefore every year increases the existing 
evil, and increases the difference between the taxation 
inside and outside the city, and increases the tempta- 
tion for the wealthier classes — those who are able to 
do so — to go and live outside the civic limits. 

1908. Do you consider that, practically speaking, 
Dublin is built upon within the municipal boundary 
to almost the utmost extent of the available good 
building ground? — Well, as regards good building 
ground, of course there are a good many vacant plots, 
but under present circumstances there is no tempta- 
tion to builders to build within the city on those plots 
which are not particularly eligible from not being 
good business sites. The difference of taxation, or 
at least the apparent difference of taxation, is so 
large, and the advantages of building outside are so 
considerable in many ways, that people will not build 
in the city. Those living in the townships are not 
subject to so much restraint in various ways, and they 
are subject to an absolutely lighter — and apparently 
very considerably lighter — taxation, which induces 
people to move outside ; and even men having busi- 
ness premises within the city occasionally move outside 
into the Suburbs. Eor instance, I remember a case 
that attracted my attention a little while ago very 


M.P., examined. 

strongly. Mr. Bolton’s building yard, which that 
gentleman had in Richmond-street, is the case I refer 
to. He wished to build new concerns, and he simply 
moved the site of his premises across the bridge, and 
so escaped city taxation. There is another case — 
that of the distillery just outside Harold’s-cross 
Bridge — the Greenmount Distillery, I think it is 
called. When they were going to build that dis- 
tillery they had it under consideration — I saw it so 
stated in one of their reports — whether they would 
build the concern inside or outside the city, and 
in consequence of the difference of taxation they se- 
lected a site only a stone’s throw outside the city boun- 
dary. They, of course, practically belong to the city, 
but they escape city taxation. The great evil of this 
is, I think, that it tends every day to increase. It is 
one of those things that work in an evil circle, and as 
long as it is permitted to continue, so it must be ex- 
pected to increase in its injurious effect. The poor 
will be driven into the city boundary, and become the 
inhabitants, as they are now to a large degree, of the 
old tenement houses, from which the wealthy gradually 
have migrated, and the rich, who are able to do so, 
will gradually go outside, and so this will become 
worse and worse day by day. 

1909. Did you hear it stated in the course of this in- 
quiry that there is not a single person resident in 
Dame-street, a thoroughfare in which enormous sums 
of money have recently been spent in the building of 
banks and insurance offices ? — I dare say that is the 
fact. 

1910. In view of what you have just said, it has been 
said and considered that people have vested interests 
acquired in their buildings in Rathmines and those 
places ; do you consider that every gentleman like Mr. 
Bolton, or a company such as that owning the distil- 
lery to which you have referred, who go and build 
outside the city in the way you have stated, can be 
said fairly to have a vested interest — to be exempted 
from city taxation? — Indeed, I do not think any such 
thing. To think so would, in my opinion, be pure 
nonsense. 

1911. The further they go away the more they use 
the city roads, and cause the greater expense as regards 
cartage — that is the case both in reference to Mr. 
Bolton and to the distillery? — The moment they go 
without the city it is the same. In any case they use 
the city, and they live by the city. I do not care to re- 
peat evidence that has already been given so fully and 
fairly, but this fact is evident to any person that 
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knows anything of Dublin. For instance, the gentle- 
men who have offices in the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Leinster Chambers, and so on — merchants who 
live outside the city boundary — they all live by the 
city — they would not be here at all but for the city — 
and yet they escape their legitimate share of the bur- 
dens of the city, and what I consider veiy much worse, 
they escape their legitimate share of the responsibili- 
ties, and they cease to have an active personal interest 
in the well-governing of the city, which I consider far 
more important than to get their fair contribution to 
its taxation. 

1912. In reference to the question of the public 
health, have you considered the question of the crowd- 
ing of families into those tenement houses! — I have. 
I believe it is a great cause of the high death-rate of 
Dublin that the poorer classes are housed in dwellings 
quite unsuited for them, and which were never built 
in contemplation of being occupied as tenement houses 
with large number's of families in them. These houses, 
of which there is a large number, unfortunately, on 
the north side of the city, are all turned into tenement 
houses. They were occupied by the wealthier classes 
years ago, and except something can be done to im- 
prove the dwellings of the poorer classes in Dublin, I 
believe that we never can reduce the death-rate to a 
satisfactory point. 

1913. What steps are the Corporation taking at pre- 
sent in reference to artisans’ dwellings 1 — The Cor- 
poration at my initiation some time ago introduced a 
small scheme for building artisans’ dwellings which 
they are now carrying out by clearing an area in the 
Coombe. We have obtained power to borrow £20,000 
for the purpose ; and we have taken up £12,000 or 
£13,000 of that sum, I am not sure which is the exact 
amount we have already got. The Act, however, is not 
only a difficult one to put into operation, but it is an 
excessively costly one, and if it is ever to be put into 
operation in Dublin on a really extensive scale, I 
think we shall have to require the contributions of 
those who are really interested in such a reform, and I 
consider that the townships are as much interested in 
in it as the city. 

1914. In the first place, the townships have been 
built by the artisans and tradesmen of Dublin ? — Yes ; 
and the tradesmen also who attend to their daily 
wants reside in the city — the plumbers who repair 
their pipes, the painters who paint their houses — all 
those people live in the city ; they must live in the 
city ; they must live close to, or within a reasonable 
distance of, the establishments of their employers, and 
the better class of artisans are as much employed out- 
side the city as they are within it. 

1915. As regards the new and prosperous townships, 
there is a great deal of tradesmen’s work done daily 
around and within them? — There is an enormous 
amount of work done daily by the men resident in 
those tenement houses in the city I have already 
spoken of. There is an enormous amount of work 
done by those men in the townships. No matter 
what the governing body of each township was that 
would be inevitable, because, as I said before, those 
men must reside near their employers’ premises, and 
the tendency to this state of things is increased by the 
landlords of the townships making stringent condi- 
tions as to the letting of their lands for building. I 
do not think they are inclined, as a rule, to encourage 
the erection of houses for the working classes. 

1916. You used an expression as regards the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Leinster Chambers, I 
believe, to the gffect that every single gentleman 
having offices in those buildings lives outside of the 
city? — Well, I should think they do, almost every one. 

1917. Have you given any consideration to the sub- 
ject of the terms of amalgamation, supposing it were 
carried out ? — I have ; but I do not attach very much 
importance to the terms of amalgamation. I should 
adopt one of two rules. I take it with regard to the 
financial question, that is to say, I would let the ex- 
isting areas bear their respective present debts, and 


have common funds for future expenditure, or I would Dublin. 
merge the entire of the funds in one. Now, I really April 12 , 1873 
don’t think that whichever alternative be adopted, Mr E D 
there can be much difference, and in relation to pre- Gray, m.v. 
cedents, I may say that both courses have been adopted ; 
so that as you have no fixed rule to go by, I don’t 
think it makes any importance. I think, of course, 
that you should have a uniform valuation prior to any 
change such as this, because the valuation at present 
is unequal. The valuation of the townships is of a 
higher average — considerably higher than the valua- 
tion of the city ; and, therefore, the poundage rate is 
apparently lower than it is in reality. But if you 
had a uniform valuation, taking into consideration the 
large amount of property which we possess — princi- 
pally civic estate — which is worth something between 
£600,000 and £800,000— £700,000 probably— taking 
that into consideration when you have a re-valuation, 

I do not think it would make much difference which 
plan were adopted. For my own part I think the 
advantages of either plan would be so enormous that 
I would not mind very much which were taken. 

1918. Now, the present rate of the Pembroke town- 
ship, I believe, is about 3s. 3d. in the pound, and they 
will have a main drainage debt of £10,000 or £1 2,000, 
which they will have to pay the interest on ? — Yes. 

1919. And the rate to pay that will be from Is. Id. 
to Is. 9 d.1 — It will be about Is. Id., I believe. I 
believe it has been made out to be about that. 

1920. If so, Pembroke, when the main drainage rate 
is being paid, will have a higher rate of taxation than 
4s. Qd., which is the amount of the present municipal 
rates of Dublin ? — It will. Of course, you know as- 
against that amount we, sometime or other, will have 
to carry out a main drainage scheme, which is one of 
the essentials, I think, for the proper administration, 
of the city. 

1921. Something was said during the progress of this 
inquiry about the abandonment of the Main Drainage 
Bill which was carried for Dublin ; can you give any 
explanation of why that fell through ? — It was very 
violently opposed. You see whenever this Corpora- 
tion proposes any large scheme, there starts up an. 
amount of opposition to it which very frequently 
paralyses, to a considerable extent, the power of the 
Corporation. The Chamber of Commerce and amateur 
bodies which call themselves Citizens’ Committees and 
so on, start up and represent themselves as being the 
citizens of Dublin, and say that the Corporation does 
not sufficiently represent the citizens, to be justified in 
carrying out such schemes. This section is an influen- 
tial section, as regards the social standing and position 
of its members ; and there was a very violent opposi- 
tion to the main drainage scheme which, though not 
successful in preventing the passing of the Bill, was 
successful to the extent of rather tending to allay the 
feeling in its favour. However, it was contemplated 
to be carried out, but at the time that the contracts 
were advertised for, it was at a period when coal, iron, 
and labour were at enormous prices. The tenders 
very much exceeded the estimates — indeed, I think 
almost doubled them. The Corporation did not feel 
themselves financially justified in accepting any of 
these tenders, and then the scheme was dropped. 

They subsequently contemplated its renewal and made 
application for a loan of, I think, £500,000, which, on 
some plea that I never could understand, was declined 
by the Treasury, and they would not grant us the 
money. 

1922. Don’t you consider it one of the advantages of 
amalgamation, that all those different interests would 
be represented in one united body under the Corpora- 
tion ? — That is the real advantage of it. The advan- 
tage in the way of the relief of taxation would be 
very much smaller than men imagine. The real 
advantage would be the getting of a strong and 
united administration of a district whose interests are 
identical, and whose inhabitants should work together 
for the common good. That you have not got at pre- 
sent, but you have got jealousies and impediments of 
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all kinds which this reform would sweep away, 
and that, I believe, would be the real advantage of it. 

1923. In reference to the terms of amalgamation, 
have there been any complaints as regards the present 
arrangement of the fifteen wards of the city, or are 
they supposed to be satisfactorily arranged 1—1 am 
not aware of any complaints. I have heard the divi- 
sion criticised, and I have heard it said that political 
motives entered into that division. I am not aware 
of any complaint, nor is it likely that any complaint 
would arise. There would be no reason for it. We 
have anomalies of this kind in every representation — 
Parliamentary and otherwise. We have not advanced 
to the stage of equal electoral districts yet, and, pro- 
bably, we are a long way from it. The interests of 
the wards are identical. Men in this council do not 
come in to represent one ward or another. They 
really forget once they enter upon their duties, 
practically, what ward they represent; or whether 
they come from a ward having a small valuation and 
a large population ; or from one having a large valua- 
tion and a small population. That is not considered 
at all, because there is no diversity of interest at all. 

1924. Supposing the fifteen wards were left as they 
are, with the exception of putting Kilmainham into 
the nearest ward to it, which would, I believe, be 
Arran-quay Ward, the new districts of Pembroke and 
Rathmines, of course, on being amalgamated with the 
city of Dublin, ought to have each representation 1 — 
They ought to have proportionate representation. 

1925. I mean that that would of course be necessary. 
A plan was proposed during this inquiry of taking one 
town councillor from each of the present fifteen 
wards, and in that way give fifteen representatives to 
the new amalgamated districts. Would you approve 
of that arrangement 1 — Yes ; I think that would be 
probably unobjectionable. After the passage of the 
Dublin Improvement Act of 1849, I think a Com- 
mission was appointed for the purpose of re-adjusting 
the wards, and the probability is that the outcome of 
this investigation — if the Commissioners report in 
favour of amalgamation — would be the appointment 
of a subsequent commission to reorganise the wards ; 
but I think the proposal to give Rathmines and Pem- 
broke two or three wards each, or three for one of 
them and two for the other, would be a satisfactory 
arrangement, and probably the Rathmines and Pem- 
broke people would like better to be distinctly repre- 
sented by members selected by the ratepayers in their 
own areas. 

1926. If there were two wards for Rathmines, and 
two for Pembroke, and one for Drumcondra, how do 
you think such an arrangement as that would work 1 
— That would be the simplest way, and I would be in- 
clined to take the simplest, because I do not attach 
any importance to the matter at all. 1 would take 
the readiest way, for once you have the interests iden- 
tical, and coming under one single governing body, 
the representatives would really cease to remember 
whether they belonged to Rathmines, Pembroke, or 
Arran-quay. 

1927. Chairman. — I don’t know whether you are 
aware of the fact, Mr. Gray, or not, but we are em- 
powered to inquire as to the adjustment of the wards 
in the city 1 — -I am ; but I forgot it at the time I gave 
my answer with reference to that. 

1928. Of course, we must recommend what is to be 
done with regard to anything to be added to the 
present area of the city, in case we do recommend an 
increase of area. That is the reason why I called 
attention to it the other day, in order that we might 
have the opinions of all parties concerned with regard 
to that 1 — My opinion is, that perhaps the most 
theoretically perfect, and perhaps the most convenient 
and the readiest change, would be to give to Rath- 
mines, Pembroke, and that northern district — if it was 
not to be taken into one of the existing wards — to 
divide them into wards, and give them proportionate 
representation — say to give Rathmines three wards, 
and Pembroke two. 


1929. Supposing we have only fifteen representatives 
to be taken from the present city, there could be only 
five new wards — that is, giving an alderman and two 
town councillors to each ward 1 — If you gave Rath- 
mines three and Pembroke two, and took Kilmainham 
into the adjoining ward in the city, I think that 
would be a simple and satisfactory way of dealing -with 
the matter. 

Mr. Heron. — But then there is Drumcondra 1 

1930. Chairman. — Alderman Harris or Mr. Dawson 
was for keeping the number of representatives at 
sixty, as at present, and having regard to the fact that 
Dublin is valued at ,£600,000, and the townships at 
£200,000, would not an arrangement, giving one- 
fourth of the representation to those individual dis- 
tricts, and the remaining three-fourths to the city, as 
at present, be a satisfactory and equitable one. Would 
that meet your view? — I think so; I think that 
would do very well. 

1931. That would be giving representation to valua- 
tion and population both ? — I think that would do ex- 
cellently. 

1932. Mr. Heron. — Or, if there is any difficulty 
about the northern district, to increase the number of 
members by three? — Yes. 

1933. Chairman. — How would you proposeto divide 
the fifteen members of the Corporation among the 
newly added districts, supposing the fifteen members 
were to be given to those districts ? — I think the best 
thing would be to try and ascertain the views of all 
parties in relation to the suggested representation, in 
the proportion of one-fourth for the townships, and 
three-fourths for the city; and then we could see 
afterwards how the members could be allocated. 

Mr. Heron. — If there was a re-valuation the city 
would go up £350,000. 

1934. Chairman. — Perhaps the townships would go 
up in proportion ? 

Witness. — Scarcely in proportion. 

According to Mr. Stokes’s view, as stated before 
the Select Committee, the valuation of Rathmines 
was one-third, and that of Dublin was one-half, under 
the real valuation. That bears out the valuation 
I mentioned of the houses, which I said would bring us 
in Dublin up to £900,000, and the outlying town- 
ships to £300,000. 

Examination resumed. 

1935. Chairman. — Bearing that in mind, would you 
still have the proportions of the representation kept 
at one-fourth and three-fourths ? — Apropos of a re- 
valuation — taking a low valuation of this city, if it 
bears a uniform relation in the main, it is no great 
harm ; but I have been, unfortunately, led to think 
that it does not bear any such relation, for the poorer 
localities have not been re-valued, though they have 
decreased in letting value considerably, and they are 
overtaxed at this moment in proportion to the wealthier 
localities. 

1936. Of course it would not be fail-, as you say, sup- 
posing there was a recommendation to bring in these 
townships, to bring them in on the present reduced 
valuation, because then the townships would be pay- 
ing more than their proportion ; but if Dublin and the 
townships are respectively re-valued on their truevalu- 
tion, then each would be paying the rates in its fair 
proportion and on the same scale? — No doubt ; and I 
think if that was done, the difference or increase that 
would be put on the townships would be but a 
nominal one ; I think it would be but a very small 
thing, indeed. 

1937. In that view, Mr. Gray, what would your idea 
be with regard to the existing debts of those town- 
ships and of Dublin ? In England, as I understand, 
there has not been any uniform rule on the subject. 
Would it be your view that Dublin should remain 
liable to its present debts, and the townships to theirs, 
and that all future debts should be charged on the 
entire new municipality ; or, having regard to the 
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debts now due by each, would you make the new 
municipality subject to all present debts, and give the 
townships the benefit of the city estate and the sink- 
ing fund for paying off present debts ? — I would bring 
them in at once, because my object at the earliest 
possible moment would be to have one homogeneous 
body. I think if it was submitted to actuarial calcula- 
tion to estimate the future value of our estate and the 
difference between our debts and rates for water- 
works and theirs, ours being extinguishable after 
about thirty years, and theirs, the water-charges, 
being in perpetuity — if all these matters were taken 
into consideration, and that it was known that when 
we would have our water for nothing, they must con- 
tinue to pay us for it, I think it would be found that 
they would make a very good bargain by bulking 
the whole thing at once. 

1938. Besides after the heavy debt of £50, 000 is paid 
off, which it must be in a few years by the payment 
of the annual instalments, the Improvement rate will 
be lessened by the amount of interest that has to 
be charged upon and paid out of it? — That is so. 
We contemplate raising £100,000 now — in fact, we 
have sent in the application for it. That £100,000 is 
for paving, and I think that is an improvement in the 
oost of which they should bear their shore, for it is 
practically a new work, and one that will be as much 
for their benefit as ours. 

1939. Mr. Heron. — Is not the proper paving of the 
streets one of the most important sanitary measures 
that could be carried out?— Yes; owing to the still 
unsatisfactory state of Dublin in relation to paving, 
scavenging, and so on, the present condition of the 
streets of Dublin must remain unsatisfactory until 
paving is carried out almost universally, and I believe 
it is now the determination of the Corporation to pave 
the entire city, except such districts as perhaps the 
Circular-road, where there is not much traffic, but the 
denser portions of the city will be paved by the Cor- 
poration as fast as the works can be done. 

1940. Is the Circular-road still under joint manage- 
ment? — I am not very clear as to that. I cannot say. 

Mr. Beveridge. — It is altogether under the city. 

1941. Mr. Cotton. — It is only the Bock-road that is 
under divided management? — The Bock-road is 
divided in some extraordinary way. 

1942. Chairman. — Are not the roads in the city 
greatly cut up from day to day by the cartage to and 
from the townships ? — Yes. 

1943. Mr. Heron. — Does not the great coal cartage 
out there injure the roadways, at all events? — Yes, 
of course. All their traffic is carried on in that way 
through our streets, for which they contribute nothing. 
A suggestion has, I believe, been made that the diffi- 
culty about the streets might be met by a contributory 
rate. Now I wish to say that that in my opinion 
would be merely avoiding the question. 

1944. Chairman. — I don’t know whether your last 
remark may have been elicited from something I said. 
What I said was this — Having the enactment 
sanctioned by the Legislature before us putting the 
whole of the metropolitan district, Clontarf, and a 
portion of Drumcondra in a common area for pay- 
ment of a common bridge tax for the bridges of 
Dublin, the Legislature must have deemed it fair to 
make all within that district pay for the keeping up 
of those bridges. I then said, suppose the townships 
were left as they are, might it not be fair to make all 
the district subject to the bridge tax liable to con- 
tribute some annual rate to the support of the roads 
leading through the city to those bridges ? — There is 
no reason why they should not repair the approaches 
to as well as the bridges. 

1 945. Is there not an analogy in the Bock-road as an 
approach to the city? — Certainly, something of that 
kind would be perfectly just and reasonable. I was 
under the impression that the suggestion was to avoid 
amalgamation by means of a contributory rate — that 
m that way the finances of the city might be relieved. 
Well, although that might relieve the finances of the 


city to a certain extent, it would not attain the really 
important object — that of a united administration, 
and, instead, it would be a source of endless disputes 
and jealousies. 

1946. Mr. Cotton. — And perhaps of irritation? — 
And irritation. 

1947. Mr. Heron. — If there was a subsidiary rate 
from the townships, would not that afford you some 
return for the advantages gained by the townships ? — 
It might afford some return, but in my opinion it 
would only be a means of extending the jealousies and 
want of co-operation which at present injure both 
parties. 

1948. They would say that the Corporation got those 
rates for the streets, and that they were applying them 
to something else? — We would have endless con- 
tentions. 

1949. Have you considered the subsequent saving 
by the paving of Dublin ; have you made any calcula- 
tion? — Calculations have been made; there would, I 
think, be an ultimate saving, and a very considerable 
saving. There would be an enormous improvement, 
and there would be something of a financial saving. 
That is to say, that the paving could be carried out 
with a small financial saving on the charge. The 
scavenging cost would be largely diminished, and 
against that you must put the interest and the sinking 
fund. 

1950. Do you consider that the Municipal boundary 
of the city should also be the Parliamentary boundary ? 
— I do not care to consider the two questions together. 
I do not see that they have any relation the one with 
the other, and I think it complicates the question to 
introduce the question of the Parliamentary boundary. 
The probability is, that if the civic boundary were 
made as satisfactory and a real one, the Parliamentary 
boundary might be made coterminous with it. I do 
not, however, think that the two changes necessarily 
are connected, and I would rather not consider the 
.political question and the Parliamentary question in 
connexion with the question of municipal boundai'ies. 
That reform will come, probably. 

1951. Do you wish to make any further suggestion, 
Mr. Gray ? — I do not think so. 

1952. Have you considered the question of jurors? 
— Yes. No doubt there would be a considerable con- 
venience in that respect. An influential body called 
the Dublin Jurors’ Association has been formed in this 
city for the purpose of seeking to relieve jurors from 
some of the inconveniences under which they at pre- 
sent labour. I believe that if a sufficient area were 
given to the city, and care taken to properly divide 
the city and the county jurors, the same men would 
not be summoned both as county and city jurors 
for the same day. This happens at present in 
many cases, and makes the system so unpopular. When 
you have a venue so large as the county Dublin you 
might have a proper municipal area for the venue in 
the city of Dublin, which would be more popular in 
many cases. There is the table here which I took the 
trouble to make out, to show you how many of our re- 
forms have been opposed by the Chamber of Commerce 
as representing the city of Dublin. For instance, the 
Chamber of Commerce was very active in opposing the 
Vartry water scheme, and the Parliamentary costs of 
that scheme totted up to over £20,000, something more 
like £25,000, probably caused by the opposition of a 
small though influential section of gentlemen, who, 
owing to their residing outside the city, consider that 
they are not part of the city, and that they are not 
bound to take any personal care in looking after civic 
affairs, and they merely find it convenient to indulge 
in ungenerous criticism. In the same way the Gas 
Bill was opposed, and successfully opposed— a Bill 
which would have given the Corporation as much as 
£20,000 a year civic revenue if it had been passed. I 
took up the names of the Council of the Chamber of 
Commerce — I do not mean to say that those gentlemen 
are responsible for any of those oppositions, but they 
have now the power to promote and oppose bills, and 
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if we promoted a bill to-morrow, and they opposed it, 
they, would oppose it in the name of the city of Dublin 
— “ We, the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Dub- 
lin,” and so on. Well, I find now that, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Joseph Boyce (who is since dead), Mr. 
John Jameson, Mr. J. E. Barry, Mr. Richard Martin, 
and Mr. Patrick Sweetman, whose address is given as 
at 22, Francis-street, all the other members of the 
Council — about 25 — reside outside the city ; and if we 
promoted an Improvement Bill, or other civic measure, 
and they opposed it, they would come forward and 
oppose it as representing the city of Dublin. 

1 95 3. Chairman. — Have they not all the advantages 
of such measures! — Yes, they have; and yet they 
oppose them, though their personal interest is entirely 
outside the city. If a man has an office in Dublin, 
and lives in the country, he has very different views 
of sanitary reform to those he would possess if he re- 
sided wholly in the city. Though those men occupy a 
great many offices, they may be very smally rated ; so 
that really some of these gentlemen have no interest 
in the city at all, and it is probable, if the matter was 
investigated more carefully than I have time to inves- 
tigate it, you would find that none of them reside in 
the city of Dublin. 

1954. Mr. Cotton. — Have you considered the ques- 
tion of taking in Clontarf ? — Well, I don’t think it 
would be desirable to take in Clontarf. 

1955. Why do you think that Clontarf stands in a 
different position from the other townships ? — It is 
very much isolated ; it is a kind of peninsula, and 
separated from the city by Marino, and it is more an 
agricultural district a great deal than any of the others. 
You see the dotted red line put on the map — that shows 
the section of the foreshore, called the Wet Lots, which 
the Port and Docks Board have obtained proprietory 
rights over by the passing of the Bill. I would like 
to take in all that, because eventually docks and 
warehouses might be built on it, and that is in con- 
templation. 

1956. Would you contemplate taking in the land as 
far as the Poolbeg Lighthouse 1 — I would not. If we 
took in that dotted section I think it would be quite 
enough. 

1 957. Chairman. — Don’t you think it desirable that 
the Corporation should have some control over all that 
space of ground between the Poolbeg Lighthouse and 
the end of the Pembroke township on the South side ; 
and again, I find, looking at this map, that the Light- 
house at the other side of the river, and the Graving 
Dock, are not proposed to be taken in, and do not 
come within that line. Don’t you think, supposing 
the Pembroke township was taken in, that it would be 
more desirable to draw a straight line from the south- 
eastern end of the Pembroke township to the Poolbeg 
Lighthouse, and then have Clontarf taken in — that 
is, to take in at all events the portion taken in by the 
Port and Docks Board ? — Yes. 

1958. Mr. Walker. — Do you think that any portion 

of that is the property of the Crown — I mean that be- 
tween high and low water marks ? 

Chairman. — Surely they could settle that with 
the Crown afterwards ? — I think such a scheme would 
be more perfect, and it would avoid difficulties here- 
after. 

Mr. Gray. — In most of the small towns under the 
Towns Improvement Act which we have visited up to 
the present, there appears to be a concord of opinion, 
that a district varying from one-and-a-half to two miles 
from the centre of the town derives exceptional value 
from its proximity to the town as a market town — the 
poorer classes of people who occupy the land in the 
vicinity of the town having the benefit of its market 
for the sale of their produce ; and on the other hand, 
the gentry having great advantages from their prox- 
imity to the town, and using its schools, places of wor- 
ship, banks, and shops. If that would apply to small 
towns, would you not say that it would apply more 
strongly to Dublin, and that there should be an exten- 
sion of the boundaries of Dublin, even of a moi-e com- 


prehensive character than the area now suggested to 
b6 taken in 1 — If you go out to Miltown and Dundrum, 
those districts are all studded with gentlemen’s seats 
— the residences of people who draw all their supplies 
from Dublin, and who use the roads of Dublin just as 
much, and mox-e perhaps, than the people of Rathmines. 
Don't you think it would be fairer to take a line deal- 
ing with townland boundaries, roads, or other well- 
defined bounds extending from Dublin to, say, a two- 
mile radius, from the centre of Dublin ? I would like 
to know your view with regard to that, because if 
there is to be a general rate applied we should be glad 
to get all the information possible on the point. In 
almost every place we have been where an extension 
has been sought some have gone in for a three-mile 
area, some for one of one-and-a-half or two miles, but 
the average appears to be one of two miles from 
the centre of the town ; and then that the rating on 
that district should be divided between the owner and 
occxxpier of the land and houses, as they are both made 
more valuable because of their proximity to the town, 
and we should be glad to have your views on these 
points ? — Yes. "Well, of course, that question of the 
division of the rates is a very wide and difficult one. 
I think our suggestion of taking in the townships was 
simply that we found those areas ali-eady formed, but 
I myself rather like the idea you have suggested. 

1 959. Suppose we were considering the case of Rath- 
mines and Pembroke alone, and that Dublin was not 
adjoining them, would it not be naturally said — 
“ You ought to increase Rathmines in the same way as 
you would increase any of the smaller towns.” The 
Rathmines people might say, “We want to have our 
township extended to a distance of two miles from the 
centre of the ’township, because the people in that dis- 
tinct use the roads of our municipality, and therefore 
they should pay something towax-ds the cost of their 
maintenance.” If we did that with regard to Rath- 
mines and Pembroke, if they were isolated townships, 
must not we consider the matter if they are to be 
brought into the city, and that we are dealing with the 
city plus the municipalities ; what is your view in re- 
ference to that, and would you bring in the district I 
have suggested as an adjunct to the whole ? — I think 
that is a serious consideration, and I am not prepared 
off-hand to give a decided opinion upon it. Under 
the recent sanitary legislation there are heavy obliga- 
tions imposed upon urban sanitary authorities, and to 
take in districts composed of purely agricultural land, 
might involve the sanitary authorities in difficulties, 
owing to their becoming portions of the urban district, 
if they were so bi'ought in. 

1960. But can it be said that the portion of the area 
between Dundrum and Dublin, and Stillorgan and 
Dublin, is an agricultural district — properly so called ; 
is it not occupied by gentlemen’s seats, or the land let 
for grazing purposes, for which enormous rents are 
obtained? — I believe as much as ten guineas an acre 
is obtained from dairymen for the summer six months 
of the year on account of the proximity of that land 
to the city. Everyone of these people use the roads 
of Dublin and those of the townships to their extreme 
ends. On what principle is it, if these lands and 
gentlemen’s seats were within a mile or two of one of 
the small municipal towns, they ought to be brought 
in from their proximity to the town, that they should 
not be brought within the radius of Rathmines, or 
Pembroke, or Dublin? — I would rather judge each 
locality on its merits, and make an irregular boundary 
which would really take in all the suburbs, and 
nothing but the suburbs in each particular case, than 
make a symmetrical boundary that would take in too 
much agricultural land. 

1961. Don’t let it be supposed frem anything I have 
said that we have come to any decision with regard to 
the boundary of any single town. We are desirous, 
before coming to any conclusion, to hear the evidence 
on the subject as a whole. But in most of the places 
we have been, the opinion has been as I have stated ? 
— It should be remembered that by the Public Health 
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incidence of such a tax as that works a certain amount annexation sought, the added district should not be 
UStlCe ’ because . you , . llave existl !'g leases and brought in on any principle of differential rating ; but 
existing arrangements, which cannot be modified to that whatever is recommended to be brought in— if 
meet the altered circumstances. Men have made their there is any so recommended— should be brought in 
contracts to meet the existing arrangements, and when and made part of the same one and undivided body 1— 
the latter are changed it throws matters out of gear That is my view, because I think, financially, the dif- 
r a ceitam time, but when they have settled down ference would be so slight that it would not be worth 

whether ae”ffioideucf rftie TS? «“*f 0 *«■* 


whether the incidence of the rate is changed or not. 
If you tax a landlord £10 that he has not hitherto 


cause I do not think it would make much difference. 
1975. And even if they might pay a higher rate than 


fi a ? drell ^ e *H teii r t ,o f * h , at , amount that he has they do at present— that with the wiping out of the 
' , ,°/ ore 1 P aid ’ tbe la f cll ° rd ad(,s tlle • £i0 to bis rent, water rate and the money borrowed for paving and 

•md the thing comes to be as broad . as it is long. I getting the benefit of thelarge city-probahly in a few 

qiute aware that occupiers— especially those who years they would not be paving more than they are at 
nave not considered the question-take a different view present 1 — I think so ; they'might pay a little more for 

and ^fT t , t lGy would be relieved of the tax, a few yearn, but eventually they would be relieved. 


and iraagme that they would be relieved of the tax, a few years, but eventually they would be relieved, 
anci in that way an inducement is held out to them 

which I think they would he foolish to accept. Q u w ^ „ 

I prefer leaving matters as they are. I do not see Cioss-examined by Mr. Walker. 

f iat any change in the nominal incidences of the 1976. You know tbe calculations of the electors and 
' x wi l change the real incidence of it. I fail to see the calculations of the loans allocated in these town- 

ny advantage to be obtained from it, compared with ships are different to what they are at present ? I 

1 “® disadvantages that I see in various ways. believe they are. 

a . 9 ‘ But don’t you see that in the case of the rural 1977. What is your view about the representation of 

i ary authorities the Legislature have stepped in and property and population. Which do you consider 
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desirable. What is your view 1— I object to the repre- 
sentation of property altogether. 

1978. Mr. Heron. — That is by property solelyl— Yes, 
by property solely. 

1979. Mr. Walker. — -What is your view about the re- 
presentation ? — My view as to the representation is a 
very simple one. I would assimilate the representa- 
tion to the English municipal representation. I would 
have a uniform law for the three Kingdoms. 

1980. But what would that amount to ? — That is 
practically household suffrage. 

1981. What are the exact reasons why you would 
not include Clontarf within the municipal area. You 
have stated one — as to its being an agricultural district. 
That was one of the two, I think, you said. What was 
the other reason ; or to put it in another Way, what 
difference is there in the principle that you have been 
laying down as to making the other townships 
desirable objects for annexation. What is the differ- 
ence in the principles so far as Clontarf is concerned, 
that it should not be included 1 — Clontarf comes within 
a principle which I attempted to lay down that it was 
undesirable to include agricultural areas within an 
urban district. I regard it as being very much more 
of an agricultural area than any of the places already 
named. It is cut off from the city considerably, and 
does not form naturally or geographically a portion 
of it. 

1982. But don’t the people of Clontarf use the roads 
of the city ? — Well, every man in the county Dublin 
who drives into the city of Dublin uses the roads. 
It is purely a question of degree, but the fixed popula- 
tion is very much less in a place that is in fact a mere 
rural district. 

1983. Don’t the artisans of Dublin build the houses 
there ? — Such houses as there are, but they are very 
few. The artisans of Dublin build every house in the 
county — every good house. 

1984. The fact is, that the House of Lords has not 
given you any powers over that piece of land described 
on the map! — They have not interfered with our 
powers beyond giving to the Port and Docks Board 
compulsory powers of purchase.. We simply wanted 
to have our rights, whatever they were, preserved. 
We claimed proprietorial rights, but in the recent 
investigation before the House of Lords they did not 
go into the question of who owned the lands. They 
gave to the Port and Docks Board compulsory powers 
of purchase, just as they would give them over your 
property or mine if the Board could establish a good 
case. 

1985. Have you considered the question as to the 
difference in the quantity of buildings in Drumcondra 
and Clontarf townships, and are you not. aware that 
two-thirds of the Drumcondra township is not built 

on 1 I don’t know the locality very well, but I know 

there is a good deal of building going on there at 
present. 

1986. That is since the Township Act was passed 
last year 1 ? — Yes ; within the last three or four years, I 
think, a great deal of building has been done there. I 
think Mr. Lombard and Mr. M ‘Mahon have been 
building extensively there. 

1 987. That is since the Township Act passed ? — I am 
not personally aware, but I was under the impression 
that there was a good deal of building going on before 
that. 

1988. Ar e you aware that two-thirds of Drumcondra 
is still unbuilt on? — I am not personally aware of 
that. 

1989. Could you state what is the gross amount of 
the unbuilt on land of Dublin — land that is within the 
present municipal boundary ? — I could not. It would 
be very, easy to have such a return prepared for you if 
you desired it, but I could not tell you. 

Ci-oss-examined by Mr. Killeen. 

1990. On the part of some Clontarf ratepayers, who 
are anxious that their township should be annexed to 
the city, I wish to ask you a few questions, Mr. Gx-ay. 


You said that Clontarf was an agricultural district 
altogether ? — I did not. I said it was a question of 
decree, but Clontarf is mox-e an agricultural district 
than the other townships which it is considered desir- 
able to bring in. 

1991. With proper encouragement, don’t you think 
that Clontarf could become like Ratlimines or Pem- 
bx-oke, and have a large amount of buildings ? — The 
land is there, and no doubt it could be built on if there 
were people who would build on it. 

1992. Are you not aware that there has been a con- 
siderable amount of building going on there for some 
time? — Well, I thought that Clontarf was going down. 

I do not think that, proportionately, much building has 
been going on there. 

1993. If, as a matter of fact, there has been a numbex- 
of houses built lately, and that building is still going 
on, that is no sign of its going down ? — No doubt. 

1994. Don’t you think Clontarf derives advantages, 
from its proximity to the city? — Yes, a great many 
people used to go out there on Sundays. 

1995. Do you think that if Clontarf had all the 
advantages in the way of paving, proper drainage, and 
soforth, it would still further increase in prosperity?— 

I do, certainly. I think if it was properly paved 
and propex-ly drained it would be more prosperous. 

1996. I do not see, as far as the geographical con- 
nexion between Clontarf and the city is concerned, how 
much it is severed from the city more than Ratlimines. 
Thex-e is a piece of ax-able land, described as ax-able land, 
connecting Annesley-bx-idge with the shore, and beyond 
this piece a piece of mere slob land, which has been 
built upon. Supposing the rest of this piece of slob 
land was built upon — as a matter of fact there ax-e four 
or five houses built upon it already — would it not 
seem that there would not be any disconnecting point 
at all between the city or Clontarf ?— Yes ; but when 
that is likely to occur we could use those powers 
which I have mentioned — we could apply to the 
Local Government Board for a provisional order and 
take you in. 

1997. But such a course as that would incur ad- 
ditional expense? — No ; the expense of the provisional 
ox-der is vex-y small. 

1998. Don’t you think that— now we are defining 
boundaries — Clontarf being part of the city, and a very 
historical appanage of the city — don’t you think it 
would be of advantage to the people of Clontarf if 
they wex-e amalgamated with the city ? — That is a 
point of view that I have failed up to this to con- 
sider, and, of course, it has its impox-tance. The 
fact of the battle of Clontarf having been fought 
there ought to have its px-oper weight, and you 
can attach what weight you please to my obser- 
vations. 

1999. The people of Clontax-f want to be absorbed in 
fact, and if they are willing to incur the additional 
incumbrance or taxation imposed upon them by the 
city, don’t you think it would be reasonable to take 
them in? — That is just the question— whether the 
advantages to the city would be proportionate. How- 
ever, the question of the annexation of Clontarf was 
submitted to a committee of the Corpox-ation, who- 
gave it very cax-eful consideration, and I am inclined 
to agree with them that the advantages woxild not be 
proportionate. 

2000. Of course,-! know that 'the city is very bene- 
volent, and I know that I take into considex-ation 
the benefits accx-uing to the outlying parties, and if the 
Clontaxfi township would be benefited to even a greater 
degree than the city, and is willing to incur an addi- 
tional amount of taxation for the purpose of being 
connected with it, don’t you think, as a mere matter of 
pure philanthropy— to put it on a very low ground— 
that the city should take in Clontarf? — Well, now, I 
think that the purely philanthropic view is a very 
high gx-ound, but the ground we must look to is from 
the utilitarian point of view. I can only repeat it is 
a question of degree. Clontarf has claims certainly to 
be considered, and thex-e are also cex-tain objections to 
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those claims. 1 do not think there is any positive 
objection to taking that township in. 

2001. There are many persons who do business in 
Dublin and who live there ? — Yes ; if you take the sea 
shore, there is a considerable suburban population. 

2002. You know also that nearly all the goods that 
are obtained by the people of Clontarf for their daily 
subsistence are procured in the city of Dublin? — No 
doubt. 

2003. There are no stores out there ? — No consider- 
able stores. 

2004. None of any consequence ? — Quite so. 

2005. These people are financially as a matter of 
fact in the city ; they are rising the roads going into 
the city constantly ? — They are, no doubt. 

2006. Now as they are willing enough to have con- 
nexion with the city, don’t you think if they are will- 
ing to undertake the additional taxes they should be 
brought in? — I cannot Say I think so, because I have 
already said I don’t think so. 

2007. Is there any substantial reason against the 
people of Clontarf?— I can only allege the reason 
which I have already stated — you must draw the line 
somewhere. All your arguments would equally apply 
to a district outside Clontarf. There is no principal 
on which the line of demarcation can be arbitrarily 
fixed, I think that on the whole the balance of evi- 
dence would be in favour of not including Clontarf. 
On the other hand, I would not see any objection to 
including it if it were so recommended. 

2008. Now supposing we could show that by the 
connexion of Clontarf with the city, the people out in 
Clontarf would have better protection as to the police 
and from fire, better drainage, and so on, don’t you 
t hink those would be good reasons for such annexa- 
tion? — You could have the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict extended to Clontarf without any interference 
with the municipal boundaries. 

2009. Now supposing a poor person gets sick out 
there — a person unable to pay for a doctor — where 
does he or she go for relief ?— ' Well, I suppose such a 
person should go into one of the Dublin hospitals. 

2010. And does not that oblige the city to incur ad- 
ditional expense? — No doubt. 

2011. If that is so, and as the people of Clontarf are 
obliged to go into the city and impose upon the city 
additional expense in the matter of their sick, don’t 
you think it a matter worthy of consideration that 
the people of Clontarf should be obliged to pay some- 
thing for the maintenance of the city hospitals ? — I 
think they might, but you seem rather to argue the 
other way— that the advantage would be for Clontarf, 


and that being so, I cannot see that the fact of using 
our hospitals gives them a claim to ask us to contribute 
towards the maintenance of their roads or drains. 

2012. Yes; I think it does, and for this reason — if 
the drainage of Clontarf is not good, the people are 
more liable there to sickness, and being more liable to 
sickness than if the drainage was proper and effective 
they go into Dublin oftener than they otherwise would. 
The worse the drainage of Clontarf, the greater the 
sickness, and the more the expense caused by the 
people of that place using the Dublin hospitals, and as 
a matter of fact they are naturally connected with the 
Dublin hospitals. The drainage of Clontarf is very 
bad, and the sickness is more frequent in consequence 
of that?— No doubt; the drainage must be bad be- 
cause it is so low lying. 

2013. Your principal reason for not including Clon- 
tarf is because it is an agricultural district mainly ? — 
Quite so ; but, as I have already said, I am not at all 
wedded to the idea of the exclusion ot Clontarf. 

Mr. Saunders. — I would like to get the names 
of the historical ratepayers Mr. Killeen represents. 

2014. Chairman. — He says he is acting for a num- 
ber. Do you appeal-, Mr. Killeen, for the persons who 
have sent in the memorial to us ? 

Mr. Killeen. — Yes. 

2015. Chairman. — And you are authorized to 
appeal- for them ? 

Mr. Killeen. — Yes. 

Cross-examination resumed. 

2016. Mr. Killeen. — I believe, Mr. Gray, the people 
of Clontarf feel very much aggrieved at receiving 
on their strand nearly all the filth of the city of Dub- 
lin, which comes floating up in their direction ? — I 
believe that is true to a considerable extent. 

2017. Supposing that the people of Clontarf suffered 
considerable inconvenience from an unattached con- 
nexion with the city — when they suffer that incon- 
venience don’t you think they should be allowed to 
take some part in the conveniences in connexion with 
the city ? — I think that once this question is settled, 
one of the most important works which must be under- 
taken at once by the Corporation will be a system of 
main drainage, and whether Clontarf be included in 
the municipality or not it will be relieved from that 
inconvenience by the main drainage system. 

2018. And of course if the main drainage of Clon- 
tarf was made more healthy it would be also a 
source of benefit to the city of Dublin ? — But whether 
it was included or not it would have a right to use 
that main drainage under the Sanitary Acts. 


Mr. George Delany, examined. 


2019. Mr. Heron. — You reside, I believe, at Bur- 
lington-road ? — I do. 

2020. Where did you reside previously to taking up 
your residence in that locality ? — In Fitzwilliam-street 
for about sixteen years. 

2021. In what township is Burlington-road ? — Pem- 
broke township ; I have lived there for the past three 
years. 

2022. You were one of the founders, I believe, of that 
great commercial establishment in Sackville-street 
M'Swiney and Co. ? — I was, in the year 1852. 

2023. You have been a citizen of Dublin all your 
life? — Yes ; I have been. 

2024. Have you been considered as taking an inte- 
rest in the city and its suburbs— have you been con- 
sidering the question which is the subject matter of 
this inquiry ? — I have paid, generally, very little atten- 
tion to city affairs, but I have a general view. I 
always entertained the opinion that it was a great 
mistake to allow other townships round Dublin, and 
to make them independent of the city. The present 
city would have been built out and extended in the 
course of time, and now these boundaries are a ring 
fence. 


2025. Then, allowing the formation of the townships, 
as a ring fence, you think, was a mistake on the part 
of the governing body of the city of Dublin? — Cer- 
tainly. I suppose the evil is found out now. 

2026. The valuation of the City Estate is about 
£750,000 ? — Yes, as far as I know. 

2027. And the debts are about £180,000 or 
£190,000?— Yes. 

2028. Would you be in favour, Mr. Delany, as a 

resident of a township, of annexation with the city 
of Dublin? — Well, there was a paper left at my house 
asking me the question whether 1 was in favour of the 
annexation or not, and I happened to open the door 
when the man came with that paper. He told me 
the proposal was to double my taxes 

2029. That is not an agreeable process ? — Yes ; well 
I said I quite agreed with him, but that I would 
prefer to be in the city even if the taxation was 
doubled. I have property in the Pembroke township, 
and also in the Bath mines township, and I would be 
decidedly in favour of being annexed to the city, and 
I view the matter in this way, that property would 
not be prejudiced if there was a re-valuation of the 
city and townships. I know something of the valua- 
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tion of the houses in the city of Dublin, and even in 
the locality in which I live it is much under-valued. 
Of course, there are other parts over-valued, but I 
think that an increase in the valuation, and concentra- 
tion of management of the townships and city gener- 
ally would equalise the taxation very much, but of 
course I am not prepared to go into figures. The 
valuation of the house where I lived, Fitz william- 
street, is much under its real value, and so is that of 
the other houses both in Upper and Lower Fitzwilliam- 
street, and all round that neighbourhood. The house 
I lived in for many years I paid £100 Irish for it, and 
my interest in it was worth many hundreds of pounds, 
and it was only valued at £63 ; and if I look at a 
directory for about 1842 or 1843 I see the same house 
was valued at £100. 

-2030. Then you think that one central government 
would be beneficial? — Yes. 

2031. For what reason? — I am not generally in 
favour of central government, but I think a central 
government as regards the city affairs is desirable. I 
have no doubt that it would be a great benefit. 

2032. A central government having their own offi- 
cials, with one staff and one set of officials under one 
head, you think, would be a beneficial method of 
managing such an area as the city and these town- 
ships ? — I do ; j ust in the same way as concentration 
of railway management has taken place in connexion 
with the Great Northern and other Railways. There 
is not only economy of management, but I think the 
work is done better as a rule by such changes, and 
there is no conflictioh of interests. 

2033. Such an amalgamation has, as you say, taken 
place on the Great Northern Railway, which is now 
under one management, having previously been under 
several boards?— Yes. 

2034. With regard to the management of townships, 
what do you say about the management of your town- 
ship— the township in which you are more immediately 
interested? — Well, I do not wish to speak in un- 
friendly terms ot some of the gentlemen I know as 
Commissioners, but it is the worst' managed place I 
know. I have seen on the road I live in — the Bur- 
lington-road— two years ago, stones thrown down by 
the carts ; you might build walls with them. They 
remained there for two years, and I have seen them 
then picking them out of the grass, putting them down, 
and filling the ruts made by the traffic. If you take 
the township in the summer, the roads are not watered ; 
I have written to the secretary once or twice on 
the subject, owing to the traffic and the want of 
being watered, the dust became pulverized, some- 
thing like tooth-powder, and every gust of wind 
blows it about to such an extent as to make it a positive 
nuisance. 

2035. Are you satisfied with the lighting of your 
township ? — It is very badly lighted. There is another 
matter that I am desirous of calling attention to, 
and as regards the lighting of the footways, the re- 
ference to it reminds me of it. I think that a 
change in the management would lead to an im- 
provement, because I think the matter would be 
better managed by the police. It is a disagreeable 
thing to go into the township and along some of the 
roads at night when one is going home. The number 
of “ unfortunate ” women that loiter in the dark corners 
of the thoroughfares makes it an abominable nuisance 
and you cannot get a policeman. 

2036. Chairman. — You can hardly blame the town- 
ship for that ? — I do not blame the township, but I 
believe that if the city had charge of it I think that 
the chief magistrate of the city would be inclined to 
look after it. There is no magistrate in the township. 

2037. Dr. Norwood. — Do you know anything about 
the sanitary arrangements of Pembroke ? — No, it is a 
subject I am not acquainted with. 

2038. What is your opinion as a ratepayer and 
owner of property in Rathmines with regard to the 
management of that township ? — Well, I have visited 
Rathmines very little, and I am not prepared to say 


anything about it. But I may say I found another 
grievance in the present state of things, in this way, 
that when I removed from Fitzwilliam-street to a dis- 
tance of, I may say, a stones throw, I was removed 
from the burgess roll and struck off the jury list, and 
unless I took a house again I could not fee a burgess, 
and then it would take me three years to exercise my 
right to vote. 

2039. Upon the whole, then, you are in favour of 
annexing all the townships to the city ? — I am. 

2040. For the reasons you have stated? — Yes; I 
think the objection on the ground of the likelihood of 
an increase of taxation is a matter of mere sentiment. 
The thing will soon level itself. 

2041. Chairman. — Would you make the townships 
liable, if they were brought in, to the same taxation 
as the ratepayers of Dublin? — I would, and I think 
that the poor law rate ought to be the same in both as 
it is equitable. The people of wealth have got outside 
into the townships, while the poorer residents remain 
inside the city, and they are veiy heavily taxed. I 
would be inclined to make it a joint tax over all, and 
would be opposed to a separation of their debts. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Andrews. 

2042. I think I collected from you that, in your 
opinion, a re-valuation was an essential preliminary to 
the amalgamation scheme? — Yes. 

2043. W ould you favour me with your opinion as to 
the representation of property. When you have a 
re-valuation to what extent would you approve of the 
representation of property, or would you approve of it 
all? — Well, I would be inclined to give property a re- 
presentation to some extent. 

2044. Can you give me your idea how you would 
deal with property and how you would deal with 
population ? — Do you mean as to voting for burgesses 
or representatives of the city. 

2045. Entirely so ? — Well, I think that owners of 
property in the city, but resident outside the boun- 
dary — in Kingstown and such places — I think that 
they should have the same power of voting. 

2046. Can you give me any idea now about popula- 
tion ? — I have not considered that. 

2047. Are you in favour of the representation by 
population or by property ? — Both — fairly balanced. 

2048. But you could give me no idea of the propor- 
tions ? — No, I am not prepared to answer that, as I 
have not studied the question sufficiently. 

2049. As a general rule, you have approved of a 
central government ? — As a general rule I do not. I 
allude to nations. 

2050. And do you except municipalities ? — Ido. For 
instance, I think if we had local government in Ire- 
land and a Parliament in Dublin, they wuuld never 
have allowed such a thing to be done as the making of 
independent townships. The people would be too well 
educated in the matter of self-government. 

2051. Then if we had what you regard as the advan- 
tage of self-government, the formation of the townships 
would be discountenanced ? — I think so. 

2052. Perhaps you will give me some idea how that 
result would arise? — Simply because the people wouid 
understand the management of their own affairs 
better than they do now. 

2053. And if they did understand the management 
of their own affairs, then you think it would be better 
that the townships should have their management at 
home? — Not separately from the city. 

2054. In what way, supposing Ireland were govern- 
ing itself? — I think the particular question you ask 
me applies in this way — that the wealthy people of 
the city get into the outlets, and escape taxation, 
which is unjust, inasmuch as they use the city. 

2055. But I would like to know, for the advantage 
of having your views and knowing the conclusions at 
which you have arrived, if you had local government 
for Ireland you do not think annexation, such as is 
now sought fey the Corporation, would be necessary ? — 
No ; for the separation would not have to take place. 
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2056. Is that so? — I think so. 

2057. And that would have arisen from the circum- 
stance that, under that Home Government, better care 
would have been taken, and that better education and 
sounder views would have prevailed, both in the city 
and in the townships 1 — Yes. 

2058. One of the great advantages you think the 
townships would at present gain from annexation to 
Dublin would be that there would be police to look 
after the “ unfortunate” women at night? — Yes, and 
all such matters. 

2059. Do you regard Dublin as exempt from such 
kinds of nuisance ? — I think there is greater protec- 
tion in the city. 

2060. But not a lesser existence of the evil? — Not 
to the same extent, for I think those people get out to 
these lonesome places and require supervision. 

2061. You transferred your residence from Dublin 
to the Pembroke township ? — Yes. 

2062- And your residence has been there — how 
Jong ? — For three years. 

2063. And you have property in Pembroke as well 
as in Dublin ? — I have. 

2064. What proportion does your property in Pem- 
broke bear to your property in Dublin ? — I have house 
property in various wards of the city. 

2065. Your stake in Pembroke is considerable as 
compared with your interest in Dublin ? — I have two- 
thirds of my property in Dublin and one-third in 
the townships ; but my views are not actuated in the 
slightest degree as regards the matter of property in 
the city. 

2066. Oh yes, because I see you look upon it as a 
matter of the most perfect indifference, even if the 
taxes of Pembroke shoyld be doubled? — I do not 
think they would be doubled. 

2067. But even if they would? — I would prefer to 
pay double, and get my rights as a citizen. 


2068. Do you regard it as desirable to include within -Dublin. 

the urban district unbuilt on land, to a large extent April 12 , ms. 
agricultural land ?— If there was a connecting link — ■ 

formed between the city and that unbuilt-on land, I ^j a ® eurg ® 
think it is quite possible and probable that within a 

very short period the outlying district, if connected 
with the city, would soon bo built upon ; and there- 
fore, if the suggestions I have heard mentioned in 
relation to Clontarf are accurate, I would be inclined 
to amalgamate that township with the city, for the 
reason that I think it would soon become part of the 
pity. 

2069. Your view would be to annex Clontarf with 
the city ? — It would. 

207 0. And what would your view be as regards the 
equalization of taxation. Would you tax the whole 
of the annexed district with an equal poundage rate, 
or would you suggest any other plan ? — I would make 
no exception ; I would make it a uniform rate. 

2071. You would bring them all in, and tax them all? 

— For good or evil I would join them — many them. 

2072. As regards the existing debts, would you im- 
pose upon the townships the liability to the existing 
Dublin debts? — I think I would amalgamate the 
general exchequer. I understand that the Pembroke 
township are borrowing a large sum for main drainage 
purposes, and that would come to a considerable sum 
before it is finished. I see the rating for the purpose 
is 4 d. at present, but I think it will come to a shilling. 

2073. Well, we have some idea of what the cost of the 
Dublin Main drainage scheme would be, from the fact 
that £500,000 was insufficient to meet the tremendous 
demands of the scheme for Dublin. Now, supposing 
Dublin spent £500,000 to effect main drainage, would 
you put the townships on an equal rate with Dublin 
for it ? — I would amalgamate the whole of the debts, 
because each one of the townships benefits by the use 
of the city. 


Mr. Beveridge, Town Clerk, recalled. 


2074. Chairman. — I see that this year the Grand 
Jury rate is only put down at 8c?. ? — That is so, sir. 

207 5. Does that include the city at large charges ? — 
Yes, sir, everything. It includes the instalments due 
to the Government for the prisons and asylums — our 
contribution to the lunatic asylum, the hospitals, re- 
formatories, and industrial schools, the Commission 
Court, the registration of the Parliamentary voters’ 
lists, the militia charges for barracks, and so on, and 
the jurors expenses, revising the jurors’ lists, and so 
on. 

2076. I see it has fallen. How has it fallen from 
2s. 2d. to 8c?., and is it at all likely to be 8c?. for the 
future ! — No, sir. My opinion is that for some two 
or three years it will be varying from Is. to Is. 2c?., 
but after that I should think we might be able to do 
it for 10c?., unless a new burden is thrown upon us by 
the Legislature. 

2077. How does it happen to be so much less for 
this year? — It is chiefly owing to the fact that the 
city accountant drew my attention to the fact that for 
some years the charges for Grand Jury Cess were 
realising, or ought to realise, more than the sums 
estimated for ; and when we made a careful estimate 
of what surplus ought to be in the hands of the 
Collector-General, after the present Collector-General 
had come into office, and taking a moderate estimate, 
we thought within this year and between this and 
next year, we could get in £17,000 over and above 
liabilities, and so we struck a Grand Jury rate to levy 
the balance only of the sums presented for. 

2078. In point of fact, so far from the rates being 
4s. 6c?., you think they should be 8c?. more? — My 
estimate is Is. counting this. We are in a transition 
state with regard to the lunatic asylums, for which 
we have been raising money to pay what the Govern- 


ment lent us. Now we are required to estimate in 
advance, and the result is that we have to clear off 
the old debt, although providing for the intermediate 
period, and presenting in advance. You will see that 
in the small schedule for the last Michaelmas Pre- 
sentments, section 2, “ expenses of lunatic asylums,” 
we have presented for the sum of £2,992 9s. 8c?. 
to clear with the Government, to the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1877. The Treasury has advanced one sum to 
cover the intermediate period, and we paid them back 
this year one-third of that, £2,568 6s. 7c?. We will 
have to levy the same sum next year and the year 
following, and then that charge will disappear al- 
together. We have presented for £5,328 7s. under 
the provisions of the Lunatic Asylums Act of last 
year, and that was the estimated sum to cover the 
expenses of the maintenance of the Richmond Luna- 
tic Asylum, from the 1st of July, 1878, to the 31st 
of March, 1879, but the Government delayed to send 
us the presentment that would have covered the 
period from the 31st of March, 1879, up to the end 
of the year. 

2079. And that will have to be provided for next 
year? — Yes; but in the meantime the Government 
must do something to advance the money for the 
asylum, as it is their mistake — a mistake in the Chief 
Secretary’s office. 

2080. That being the state of things with regard to 
the city-at-large charges, are you able to tell us how 
much the townships pay for county-at-large charges ? 
— You will find that stated at page 26 in the return 
of the Local Government Board for the year 1877, 
which I have also put in evidence. Blackrock 
township contributed £1,045 ; Clontarf, £313 ; Kil- 
mainliam, £94 ; Pembroke, £2,590 ; and Rathmines 
and Itathgar, £2,001. 

2081. Mr. Cotton. — Can you give us any similar 


Mr. John 
Beveridge. 
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Dublin. information with, regard to the yellow portions in the 
April 12 , 1879. baronies of Uppercross, Coolock, and Rathdown ? — 
Mr John It could be ascertained easily from the collectors’ 
Beveridge. returns. 

2082. What are the portions in the county which it 
is proposed to annex — the portions not constituted in 
the townships? — The total amount apparently pro- 
duced could be summarised in that way. It would 
be about £2,000 altogether, and then some small 
portion of that goes to the county -at-large charges. 

2083. Now suppose that what the Corporation 
proposes to have taken in, namely, those five town- 
ships, and the portions of the county represented in 
those baronies, are brought in and form a portion 
of the city, what will be the effect of that with 
respect to the Grand Jury cess rate, will it lessen 
the 8 cl. rate or increase it ; what will the effect be ? 
— It will impose upon the townships, beyond all 
doubt, a larger amount for county-at-large charges 
than they pay at present. 

2084. Supposing the townships and the portion of 
the county proposed to be included within the pre- 
sent municipality of Dublin, how much would the 
Grand Jury rate be? — Apparently it would lessen 
very much the tax upon the county-at-large portions 
which are not included in the townships ; but I am 
not sufficiently up in the matter to be able to tell 
you exactly. At present they are paying a very 
large sum — they are paying 2s. 4 \d. this time in 
the Coolock barony. 

2085. Chairman. — Is that all the rate they pay, 
with the exception of the sanitary and poor rate ? — 
Quite so. 

2086. They will have to pay instead of in the case 
of Coolock, of 2s. 4 \cl., their share of the improve- 
ment rate with the other rates ? — Quite so. 

2087. And they will have to pay a much larger sum 
towards the city-at-large charges than the sum they 
pay towards the county-at-large charges ? — That would 
be perfectly just, especially in regard to one portion, 
that on the left hand side of the Circular-road as you go 
towards Grangegorman from the Phcenix Park, all 
that is, practically, villas. The left hand side is the 
county of Dublin, and those villas have all the advan- 
tage of our lighting ; and up to the laying of the tram 
line the Corporation, in order to make no doubt as to 
where their responsibility over the road ran, scavenged 
the whole of that road ; but now that the tramway runs 
through the centre of the road, have ceased to do so. 
The county ratepayers have been greatly dissatisfied 
■with the manner in which they have been neglected 
for years. Well, if that portion of the district was 
brought within the city boundary, we would be 


enabled to spend the city funds in putting it into the 
state of repair that it ought to be in. 

2088. But that does not settle what Mr. Cotton 
asked you as to how much their rate would be in- 
creased for the city-at-large charges, beyond what 
they pay at present for county-at-large charges, — no 
doubt it must be increased ?— — It would be very easy 
for the accountant to make out that calculation. In- 
deed I think he has handed in that calculation already. 

2089. Dr. Norwood . — Perhaps the schedule of the 
amounts to be raised on each barony during the year 
1878, and in the county, show the rate of the county 
proportion, the barony proportions, the proportions in 
the townships, and the total. Have you examined 
that, because it would bring us some way towards the. 
calculation ? 

Mr. Beveridge . — I wish to say that the city has 
been relieved now of the expenditure on account 
of the city prisons with the exception of providing 
for the pensions until all the pensioners die out. 

2090. And how much will that save on the city at 

large charges ? 

Chairman. — We have already, I understand, got 
this calculation, and it amounts to this — that sup- 
pose the whole thing is amalgamated Dublin would 
save about 6 d. in the £, and the several townships 
would be increased in their taxation ? — Quite so. 

2091. The increase would be on the townships, we 
may take it, of Is. 8 d. for Ratlimines, 9 d. for Pem- 
broke, 6d. for Kilmainham, Is. for Drumcondra ? — 
Yes. 

2092. Similarly the rates payable by what is called 
the county portion would be as follows : — The barony 
of Rathdown. Is that what we call the Roebuck dis- 
trict ? — It includes Roebuck. Roebuck is a portion 
of the barony. 

2093. Mr. Cotton. — We have got Grangegorman, 
Dolphin’s-barn, Terenure, and Roebuck ? — Those two 
— Roebuck and Dolphin’s-barn — are included in Rath- 
down barony ; they would be increased from Is. 9 id. 
to 2s. 2 — not to 2s. 2|-d. ? — Yes, quite so. 

2094. They would be increased by 2s. 2 \d. Yes. 
The proportion for the barony of Coolock would be 
increased by Is. 7 \d. 

2095. Chairman. — It is at present 2s. 4 \d,, and it 
will be increased by Is. 7^d. ? — Yes. 

2096. And "Uppercross at present is 2s. 4 d., and 
that would be increased by Is. Sd. ? — Yes. In Michael- 
mas, 1877, the amount presented for prisons was 
£4,385 — that included all salaries and all expenses. 
There has, therefore, been a large relief on that head, 
and also on the head of lunatic asylums, as the Govern- 
ment pays a very lai'ge contribution towards the main- 
tenance of lunatics. 


Alderman John 


Alderman John William Gregg, examined. 


2097. Mr. Heron. — I believe you have been for about 
fourteen years a member of the Corporation ? — I 
have. 

2098. And are you now the Chairman, or have you 
been the Chairman of the Paving, Cleansing, and 
Lighting Committee ? — Yes ; I was last year. 

2099. Have you for a considerable time interested 
yourself in the street works ? — Yes. 

2100. While you have been on the Paving Com- 
mittee have very many great works been executed in 
the city ? — Yes. 

2101. Just mention some of them ? — Do you mean 
as regards paving ? 

2102. Yes ? — There have been a great number of the 
principal streets of the city done — for instance, North 
King-street, William-street, Britain-street, &c. 

2103. Chairman. — How many streets have been 
paved ? — I cannot tell you that just this minute ; but 
I know that we have exceeded, at all events, the loan 
of £50,000, with the exception of a small amount of 
material in stock. I can tell you also that even since 


so late as 1869, between the tramways and the Corpo- 
ration, there has been expended upon the city of Dublin 
in the shape of paving alone over £122,000. 

21C4. Between the Corporation and the tramways? 
• — Yes. 

2105. I see from the return that there. were 25 prin- 
cipal streets paved ? — Yes — principal streets ; and of 
course there were a great many smaller ones done too. 

2106. Mr. Heron . — Has that expenditure been a 
great and lasting benefit to the city ? — Yes ; especially 
those streets done on the Manchester system. Among 
the streets done in that way I may mention Nassau- 
street, which was done in asphalte with grouted “ sets.’ 
That is the Manchester system. Moore-street, Wil- 
liam-street, South King-street, Clare-street, Middle 
Abbey-street, Dawson-street, Great and Little Britain- 
street, and Hawkins-street, and they are going on with 
Townsend-street now. 

2107. Have you considered tbe question of the amal- 
gamation of the townships with the city ? — Yes, I have 
given it some little thought. 
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2108. And are you in favour of amalgamation ? — I 
am ; and perhaps m y views are a 1 ittle peculiar to a certain 
extent — that is, I think that all the immediate neigh- 
bourhoods of the city should be under one authority, 
so as to form a uniform boundary. And 1 would prefer 
not having the extreme outlying districts of the town- 
ships, but on the whole I am in favour of annexa- 
tion. 

2109. I believe you have paid considerable attention 
to the question of the Fire Brigade? — Yes, sir. 

2110. Are you on the committee that attends to the 
Fire Brigade? — No; I am not on the Waterworks 
Committee at all ; but I took some years ago an inter- 
est in the matter in connexion with the Fire Insurance 
Companies. 

2111. Is there a report on the subject ? — There is. 

2112. And signed by you, and in reference to the vast 
amount of property saved ? — Yes ; there was a special 
committee appointed at my suggestion to take into 
consideration the exigencies of the Fire Brigade at 
that time, and its wants, and its uses as well, not only 
with the view of endeavouring to get the fire insur- 
ance companies who have offices in Dublin to assist, 
and to contribute something towards the maintenance 
of the Brigade, inasmuch as we considered that the 
fire offices had a great interest in the saving of pro- 
perty, and we intended ultimately to apply to the 
townships also for a contribution, and with those con- 
tributions it was intended to establish stations in the 
outlying districts, and have telegraphic communication 
with the head office in Dublin, so that the expenses 
and the losses that might be incurred in consequence 
of fire might be reduced to a minimum by the arrange- 
ments we contemplated at the time. 

2113. Are you of opinion that the Fire Brigade 
should be increased in strength ? — Most decidedly. 

2111. How much do you consider should be spent on 
the Fire Brigade ? — Well, the income is about £3,000 
a year now, and it would certainly take double that 
amount to make it efficient — about £6,000. It is at 
present supported by a contribution of \^d. in the £ 
off the water rate — that is all the waterworks are 
allowed to give under their Act of Parliament. 

2115. Mr. Cotton. — I think we were told that 
£3,800 was made available ? — It is increasing every 
year on account of the increase of the valuation. It 
was some years ago only £3,000. 

2116. Chairman. — Do not the insurances offices 
give you something towards the cost of maintaining 
the Fire Brigade ? — Not a halfpenny. 

2117. Mr. Heron. — I find that the insurance com- 
panies in London give £19,000 a year to the support 
of the Fire Brigade ? — Yes, and more than that. The 
London insurance companies give £19,000 towards the 
maintenance of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and in 
London the Metropolitan Board of Works is autho- 
rized to inspect the books of the insurance companies, 
and make a certain calculation on the risks, and they 
assess the income of the insurance companies at the 
rate of £35 per £1,000,000 risks, and the result 
of that has been that the year before last the income 
derivable, from the insurance companies’ . contribution 
towards the maintenance of the Fire Brigade was 
£19,000, and I believe it is now nearly £20,000. The 
Goveniment also contributes to the maintenance of the 
Fire Brigade by a sum of £10,000, which is given for 
the protection of Government buildings. The Govern- 
ment does not, however, give anything for the main- 
tenance of our Fire Brigade in Dublin. 

2118. Don’t the Liverpool companies also give a 
small subscription? — In Liverpool the principle has 
been so far recognised that they have affected a com- 
promise in the matter, and that compromise consists 
in the insurance companies giving a sum of £650, 
so that the principle which is in force in London has 
been admitted in Liverpool. In Manchester they give 
£2,500 a year also, and whenever they go outside the 
township are bound also to give a certain sum toward 
the expense. 


2119. Is that by Act of Parliament? — Yes, I sup- 
pose so. 

2120. Mr. Cotton. — Do the townships contribute 
besides that? — Only when afire occurs. The insur- 
ance offices give for the city. 

2121. But the townships ? — N o ; only when there is 
a fire. 

2122. Mr. Walker. — They pay for the particular ser- 
vice to a fire outside ? — Yes. (The witness then re- 
ferred to a quotation from the Town Clerk’s letter to 
him, showing that there was about an equal amount 
contributed outside the city of Manchester by the 
local boards for such services.) In Birmingham the 
insurance companies voluntarily submit to the city 
charges made by the Corporation there when expenses 
are incurred at a fire in which they have insurances. 
In the same way at Belfast and Birmingham if a fire 
occurs outside the borough there is fifty per cent, 
added to the cost as a set-off charge. 

Mr. Heron. — I find by your report that the 
year 1875 was a most disastrous year as regards the 
destruction of property by fire. There were no less 
than 250 fires and the value of the property destroyed 
amounted to £135,000. 

2123. Chairman. — Was that in Dublin? — Yes; 
that was the year of the whiskey fire in Chambers- 
street, and there was £120,000 lost there. 

2124. Mr. Hero n. — Should there, in your opinion, be 
more than one station? — From conversations I have 
had with Captain Ingram I have come to the conclu- 
sion that I would have at least six stations at a cer- 
tain distance from the centre of the city — from the. 
head office ; and further out than that I would have 
a station in each township, and all stations should bo 
in telegraphic communication with the head office. 
There would be, of course, a small engine in each of 
those stations, and a certain number of men. 

2125. And power to bring all the men on duty to 
any great fire that might occur ? — Yes, of course, by 
telegraphic communication. 

2126. Why do the insurance companies not contri- 
bute in Dublin ? — The only reason they assigned while 
I was in correspondence with the Sun ” office was 
that if they did it for Dublin they would be bound by 
the example to contribute to the brigades of all the cities 
of the kingdom, and though I have pressed upon them 
the example of London’as a precedent, for at all events 
supporting the brigade in Dublin, yet they, after a 
lengthy correspondence with the leading offices in 
Dublin, declined to contribute anything. I must say 
that I think that one of the local offices — one of our 
own Irish offices — was the means of contributing to* 
the prejudice that the offices had in contributing — I 
must say so reluctantly — to the support of the Fire 
Brigade in the city. I may add that the managers of 
many of the insurance offices which have branches 
here were quite willing to contribute, and many of 
them admitted the. justice of doing so at the time. 

2127. Which office stopped it, as it is a matter of 
public interest? — It is not a matter of necessity that 
I should mention it ; I heard it afterwards. 

2128. Chairman. — I suppose you are of opinion 
that residents in the townships who have places of 
business in the city are interested in the keeping up 
of the Corporation Fire Brigade for the sake of the 
places that those residents have in the city ? — Yes, I 
think so. 

2129. Mr. Heron. — Have the principal roadways 
in the city leading towards these townships been 
greatly improved in recent years — Baggot-street for. 
instance ? — Do you mean city roadways ? 

2130. Yes. — Yes, they have. 

2131. Did you happen to be on the Donnybrook- 
road last Sunday, and did you see the dust on it? — 
No, I did not ; some of them present a great contrast 
— I mean some of the roads contiguous to the city. 

2132. Pembroke-road is in a dreadful state at pre- 
sent, is it not ? — I do not think it is so bad as Rane- 
lagh-road. 

2133. Do you happen to know the approach to the 
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houses on the right hand side of Pembroke-road as you 
go from the city ! — Well, I think its condition is owing 
to the sewer work going on there. 

2134. Do you know the actual amount laid out in the 
city on repairs and maintenance as regards sewerage! — 
Since the Corporation came into office I think some- 
thing like £240,000 has been expended on the main 
sewers. 

2135. Mr. Walker. — That is since 18491 — Yes, since 
1849. 

2136. Mr. Heron. — You know the Corporation has 
not the control of the supply of gas ; have you con- 
sidered that question! Are you of opinion that the 
Corporation should have the supplying of gas to the 
city 1 — I was when I took an active part in endea- 
vouring to enable the Corporation to buy the gas 
works. 

2137. You are aware that in other great cities the 
Corporation have the supplying of gas, and in every 
single instance such undertakings have been financial 
successes. 

Chairman. — But we have nothing to say to that. 

2138. Mr. Heron. — Is the public lighting of the city 
in a satisfactory state 1 — Well, it could be improved. 
The expense even at the reduced rate is a rather 
heavy item upon the resources of the Corporation. 

2139. Are all the public lamps of the city kept lighted 
all night 1 — They are lighted at a certain hour — from 
sunrise to sunset. Of course some must be extinguished 
and lighted at more irregular hours than others. The 
city is divided into districts. 

2140. Do you wish to make any further explanation 
or suggestion! — Well, there are two things which 
strike me as showing that it was a pity that there was 
not a unity and concurrence of opinion as regards some 
of the works that go on sometimes between the city 
and the townships. There was before us some time 
ago when the tramways were going over Charle- 
mont-bridge a proposal to lower that bridge in a 
similar way to that in which Porfcobello-bridge was 
lowered — that is, at the expense of the joint contribu- 
tion of the Corporation, the township, and the tram- 
way company. But the Charlemont-bridge sugges- 
tion fell through owing to a want of unity of opinion 
between the three parties, and the result is that we 
have that heavy bridge still remaining, and not like 
Portobello, which latter bridge was lowered and 
widened. 

2141 . Did Rathmines contribute towards the lower- 
ing of Portobello! — Yes, and the tramway company, 
and the Corporation also. I think it is very per- 
ceptible the endeavour of the Corporation to improve 
the approaches to the city, as far as in them lies, by 
rendering that part of the roadway as perfect as 
possible. For instance, in that outlet to the Park goum 
alongside the Cattle Market, the pathway has been 
greatly improved to the great comfort of the inhabit- 
ants of the north side walking to the Park. The path- 
way has been laid down properly, and that portion 
next the market has been railed in to prevent the 
cattle going on it ; whereas on the other side of the 
road— the county side — there is scarcely a pathway at 
all ; it is full of ruts, and a disgrace to the place, and a 
perfect nuisance and offence until the last year, but 
they have been filling it up lately. 

2142. Did the Clontarf Commissioners contribute to 
the improvement of A nnesley-bridge! — I think they 
did. I think the Commissioners, the railway com- 
P a ny, the Corporation, and the tramway company 
contributed. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Walker. 

2143. Looking at the map showing the line that the 
Corporation propose to take in, is it your opinion that 
all that should be annexed ! — I would prefer a more 
uniform boundary. 

2144. Where would you draw the line ! — I would 
take in portion of Clontarf — that portion that runs 
across by the railway — and I would take in portion of 
Drumcondra ; I would extend the limits to a uniform 
distance from the boundaries of the city all round. 

2145. That is from the heart of the city! — Yes. 

2146. How far would you draw the line — how far 
would you go into Rathmines and Rathgar ! — I would 
go as far as old Rathmines. 

2147. And what about Kilmainliam 1 — And I would 
take in a portion of Kilmainliam, and I have taken in 
some of Crumlin, although it is waste ; there are no 
houses upon it. 

2148. And part of Pembroke 1 — And part of Pem- 
broke in the same way, down to Ball’s-bridge. 

2149. Have you considered the terms upon which 
yon would make that amalgamation! — Well, I have 
only considered the terms in a general way. 

2150. You have given great attention to thisquestion 
of annexation! — I don’t think I have given as much 
attention to it as other members of the Corporation or 
other people. 

2151. Chairman. — Then you would divide the 
townships, in point of fact !— Perhaps that would be 
telling greatly in favour of Dublin, because we would 
get a great many of the wealthy houses near Dublin 
into the city. For instance, I think with regard to 
the Pembroke-road the division or separation of that 
road from the city is only the canal. The canal is a very 
slight division, and I think that really the city ought to 
extend out to Ball’s-bridge. 

2152. Why should you stop at Ball’s-bridge, and not 
bring in the whole of the township 1 — I think there 
would be more or less expense — I am speaking from a 
city point of view — there would be more or less expense 
in managing the outlying district, the portions of the 
district farthest off from the city. 

2153. We have heard from the city officers, and they 
have told us that those districts could be managed with 
very little expense! — I certainly think there would be 
economy in utilising the staffs. 

2154. And, if so, the rates to be got from the town- 
ships would moi-e than pay for the keeping up of the 
roads and the extra staff! — There is a great question 
in the townships— that the portions of the townships 
farthest from the city are more or less open, and not 
yet built on to where the townships extend to. 

2155. W ould not th ere be great difficulty in dividing 
the township 1 What would you do with the debts of 
that township! — Well, that is only an individual 
opinion of mine as to the matter of boundary. I am 
not saying that my proposal would be the best scheme 
to have accepted. 

2156. Well, we have it at least that you are not in 
favour of the full extension proposed by the Corpora- 
tion 1 — I would prefer that rather than not have any. 

2157. Mi-. Walker. — And practically for the same 
reasons that influence you individually in choosing a 
more limited ai-ea 1 — Yes. 

Mr. Heron.-. — We have now closed the case for the 
Corporation. 

Chairman. — If any ratepayer or other citizen 
wishes to give evidence in support of, or in opposition 
to the pi-oposal of the Corporation for an extension of 
the present municipal area, we shall be happy to hear 
him. 


Mr. John M'Evoy examined. 

2158. Mr. M‘Evoy . — Before giving my evidence, I in these Corporation affairs and in the municipal 

wish to be understood not to be a witness for the affairs of the townships also! — Yes, sir, I have. I 
^°oi have put down here on a memorandum that I hold 

2159. Chairman. — You have taken a great interest in my hand a few simple matters of fact that I pro- 
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pose to bring before you, without offering any opinion, 
unless I am asked for it. The first thing that I would 
wish to bring under your notice is that the question of 
the boundaries of the city of Dublin has long ago 
been the subject of serious consideration. The Town 
Clerk, in his evidence, told you about the changes 
made under the Act of 1840. That Act of 1840 was 
founded upon a report of a Municipal Inquiry Com- 
mission, which sat here in 1835, and I find that that 
Commission took evidence on the subject of the 
boundaries of Dublin at the time, and here is what 
they say in their report : — 

“ The increase of population and modern improvements 
has in many places produced a considerable extension of the 
Corporate towns beyond the original borough limits. This 
is remarkably the case in the city of Dublin, a very large 
proportion of which, in extent and opulence, is not within 
the Corporate jurisdiction or contributory to the local 
Grand Jury assessments.” 

I find by the Census Deport of 1841 the effect of the 
changes made by the Act of 1840. They added to the 
city of Dublin at that time the greater part of the parish 
of St. George, with a population of over 15,000, and 
portions of several other parishes, amounting in all 
to a population of 43,900. That was what was 
added. But, strangely enough, a portion that at present 
remains within the Parliamentary borough of the city 
was taken out. This is called the Barony of Dublin. 
It comprises a number of parishes, which were consti- 
tuted into a new barony, and called the Barony of 
Dublin. 

2160. Chairman. — That was taken out of the an- 
cient city, is it 2 — Yes. A nett increase of 31,300 
of population was at that time made to the city 
of Dublin, I have endeavoured to find some reason 
for the taking out of this district at that time. The 
Kingstown Railway had been opened, and there 
was evidently a tendency of the population in that 
direction, yet those who were then acting in the 
interests of the city thought it advisable for the in- 
terests of the city to take the district out, and they 
did so. 

2161. Is that district down towards Kingstown ? — It 
extends to the Cross of Blackrock, and now forms 
the greater part of the township of Pembroke. That 
district was taken out of the city in 1840, and it is 
remarkable how it increased from that time in popu- 
lation. It grew from 12,600 in 1841 to 18,780 in 
1861. It was not until 1863 that it was made into 
a township. It was left to the county — left to itself, 
and it grew in this remarkable way— fifty per cent. 
In the number of houses there was a growth in the 
same ratio, for in 1841 the number was almost 1,760, 
while in 1861 it had reached 2,662. That is just an 
illustration to show how little after all we need costly 
municipal organizations for purposes for our real 
progress. Again, in 1849, there was a municipal re- 
volution in Dublin. The Corporation created in 1840 
was dissolved and anew Corporation formed. I have 
read over carefully the discussions at the time, and I 
find that it was not then proposed to extend the boun- 
daries. All parties seemed to be satisfied to leave the 
district outside to itself, and so it was accordingly left 
to itself. In the case of Rathmines, which adopted 
municipal institutions in 1847, a township was formed, 
and in 1863 Pembroke did the same. I have looked 
into the important question of how borough boundaries 
and township boundaries have been extended. It is 
a self-evident proposition that with the growth of 
population there must be these extensions, and the law 
has long ago provided for such things, first in Eng- 
land, and latterly in this country. In England, under 
the Local Government Act, since 1858 they have, under 
the provisional order system, every year extended 
boundaries of boroughs and townships, since 1871 we 
have had that system extended to this country ; but 
little use seems to have been made of it. Through the 
system of private Bill legislation, not only in England, 
but here, every year, we have had opportunities of 


yi 

observing the process of legislation. In 1862 Ratligar Dublin. 
was in that way annexed to Rathmines, and Rath- Jprttu.m 
mines was so extended in 1S62 by a private Act. In Mr jTj~ 
1874, Kingstown was extended under a private Act — jpEvoy. 

I think it is of very great importance to show the 
principle upon which all these extensions, both under 
the general Act and by private Bill legislation, 
have been carried out. I find that under both the 
English and Irish Local Government Acte the whole 
thing turns upon mutual consent. The consent of the 
local authority that is about to take over the district, 
and the consent of the ratepayers of both districts is 
all distinctly provided for in all those general Acte, 
and there is machinery provided for holding local in- 
quiries to ascertain the assent or dissent of the rate- 
payers and all concerned. 

2162. Mr. Cotton. — What is the Act to which you 
are now referring? — The Act of 1871 — the Irish 
Local Government Act of 1 87 1 . It has been amended 
by Acts since then, under the last Public Health 
Act there have been increased powers given to the 
Local Government Board of a very valuable character 
for this very purpose of extending townships and 
annexing districts when they are consenting par- 
ties to the annexation. In the case of private Bills 
for the purpose, I find that in the year 1876 there was 
a remarkable case. It was the case of the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow, who promoted an extension Bill to 
take in some of the outlying districts — among others, 
the burgh of Crosshill — a burgh that had been pro- 
vided under an Act of Parliament with a local autho- 
rity of its own. That local authority opposed the Bill, 
and their counsel in his statement of his case before 
the Committee on the Bill stated that it was the law 
of Parliament, and there was no instance to the con- 
trary of any local authority, without any misconduct 
on its part, being dissolved, or its district handed over 
to a neighbouring authority without the consent of 
the majority of the owners and ratepayers of the dis- 
trict. That was not contradicted by the counsel on 
the other side, and the Bill was thrown out. I 
observe that the Town Clerk in his evidence cited 
some English cases of extensions, and I have had the 
opportunity, as he has been good enough to let me see 
them, of reading the two Acts of Parliament he 
referred to — one was the Darlington extension of 
1872, and the other is the extension of the borough of 
Bolton in 1877. 1 find that the Darlington extension 
was simply an extension of the borough limits over to 
the gas and water limits which the Corporation pre- 
viously had. They had under gas and water Acte power 
to supply gas and water outside their borough before 
this Act passed, and they got this extension of the 
borough over their gas and water limit. In the case 
of Bolton there was one local board dissolved — the 
Local Board of Haliewell. 

2163. Was that done by consent? — Yes, that was 
done, I find, by consent. I have made inquiries from 
the Parliamentary agent concerned in the matter at 
the time as to what was done in that case, and I find that 
the local board of Haliewell petitioned the House of 
Lords against the Bill, but before the Bill went into 
Committee they withdrew their opposition ; and I find 
further, and the Act will show it — and I would like 
the Town Clerk to allow me to have that Act for a 
moment — [the Act is handed to the witness]. I wish 
to mention here, that I think it is useful to show that 
there were terms made between the Corporation and 
the local board in the case to which I am now refer- 
ring. There was a portion of the township taken in 
and a portion excluded. The township of Astley was 
excluded because they could not agree. But you will 
find here by this Act, that the portion of the township 
of Haliewell that adopted the Act had themselves 
separated for rating purposes from the rest of the 
borough. There in the schedule to the Act the 
Haliewell rating district is set forth, and you 
will find from the Act how that is to work. They 
were to have separate accounts kept — separate accounts 
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of each rating district. — they were to establish a fund 
to be called the District fund, and the Corporation 
was to keep a separate account of the rates spent 
for sanitary purposes in respect of each of the rating 
districts. The sanitary expenses are defined in a 
very large way. Sanitary purposes means and in- 
cludes the making and maintaining of streets and 
high-ways, the providing of improved lighting, scaveng- 
ing, and sewerage, the prevention of nuisances, the 
preservation of the health of the extended borough, 
and the power of the Corporation in relation to the 
Crole and other streams. So that you will see that in- 
cluded nearly everything that a municipal Corporation 
has to do. The district would only pay for its own 
expense in all those matters, and I think it will be found 
to be the same in other cases. I have here a spe- 
cimen of one of these accounts — the Corporation of 
Liverpool’s accounts for district townships that they 
have taken over in the same way, and have under 
their management. I see here in these accounts for 
those different townships that they have different 
accounts and separate rates. Now, for instance, the 
township of Kirkdale has a paving rate of Is. 0 \d., 
and for that they get water, scavenging, and paving. 
Then I go on and I find that the township of Everton 
has got the same thing for 3 \d. in the pound — one 
pays Is. 0 ^d. and the other 3 %d. The sewer rate 
also, is separate, West Derby, another of the town- 
ships, pays 10£e£. 

2164. Are they not all managed by the Town Coun- 
cil ? — They are, but they are not thrown into the one 
common rating district; they are kept separate for 
those purposes. I merely mention this as a matter of 
fact, whatever way it may affect this inquiry. In 
the case before yon there is this 4s. 6 d. rate of 
which you have spoken, and the suggestion has been 
made that all the townships should be brought into 
the city under one common fund. I find that there 
are certain rates that I do not think any one would 
consider could be dealt with in that way. First, there 
is the water rate of Is. 3d. in the pound imposed 
in the city. The same thing is provided for, I believe, 
in the township of Pembroke for either Id. or 8 d. 
— a 3 \d. water rate, and they have in addition to that 
to provide for the interest on the sinking fund on the 
money borrowed for laying down their mains — that 
I understand to be represented by another 3 \d. or 4 d. 
Well, according to that, there is a difference between 
the two of 7 \d. in the pound for water purposes. 
How that was brought about will, I think, appear to 
have been by the act of the Corporation itself. The 
Vartry Act was founded upon the report of Sir 
John Hawkshaw, who in his report, and I have had 
an opportunity of hearing him say the same thing, said 
that if he had been considering only the city of 
Dublin he would not have recommended so extensive 
a scheme ; but he considered that the water supply 
would be available not only for the city, but 
for the townships, and in considering the question as 
a whole, he did not think he was going too tar in pro- 
posing so extensive a scheme for that large district. 
Well, the Vartry Act was founded upon that report, 
and the Act provided for the supply of those town- 
ships and out-lying districts. 

2165. Does that include Bray, or merely the town- 
ships we are talking of in connexion with the present 
proposal of the Corporation! — Yes, Bray and Del- 
gany, and all the other places included within the 
water district. It is provided for in this way : — it 
gave the Corporation power to borrow a sum of 
£75,000 for laying mains through those districts, and 
having laid them they were entitled to charge the 
domestic water rate of Dublin to the persons who took 
the water outside. They would be in the position of 
a water company, and parties would deal voluntarily 
with them for the water. That is the system in all 
the English boroughs. All the English Corporations 
who have a water supply, supply water outside their 
limits, and the Dublin Corporation could have done 
exactly the same, for they got exactly the same 


powers as the Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
Corporations got. Well, the Corporation did not 
think fit to cany the Act out; they used the 
£75,000 otherwise, and they proposed, amongst other 
things, to the Pembroke Commissioners — to supply 
them with water at a bulk rate, and let them lay 
their mains through their district. Now, that was 
not forced on the Corporation by Parliament, or by 
anyone ; it was their voluntary act to do this. It 
is a bad bargain for the city ; it has worked out 
'what we have now, but .1 do not think it would be 
listened to for a moment that this bargain should 
now be set aside. You will observe in the case of 
Blackrock — Blackrock is left as it is — that is the 
proposal before you. 

2166. Yes. Now, there was a bargain made with 
that township too — with Blackrock. It was made 
in the same year, at the same time, and under exactly 
the same circumstances as that made with Pembroke. 
They both got their Acts in 1863. I know about the 
negotiations going on at the time with the two town- 
ships, and that they were settled at the same time, 
under the same circumstances, and on the same 
terms, and is it to be said, because one is just 
outside the city area, in consequence of that area 
being extended two miles from the city, that in a few 
years the bargain is to be upset? — I do not suppose 
that one bargain is to be upheld and the other set 
aside. Passing from that, I come to another rate 
levied this year on the city. It is a rate of Id. in the 
pound, Vestry cess. I find by the city accounts that 
to the annuitants for the present year, the total amount 
due to them is £520, and that the Corporation had 
in hands at the beginning of the year to pay that sum 
£430, so that they had only £90 to provide for, yet 
they struck a rate of lei!, in the pound. 

2167. Is not that rate becoming less every year?—. 
Yes ; every year an annuitant is struck off it of course 
becomes less. 

2168. Do you mean to. say that the total amount to 
the annuitants was only £500 odd? — Yes; £530 : 
they had a balance from former rates, and they had 
only £90 to provide for, yet they struck a rate 
of Id. 

2169. But that will not affect the townships ? — No ; 
it will not. Then there is a two-penny rate for a sys- 
tem of partial domestic scavenging. This is included 
in the 2s. 4 d. of the improvement rate. It has been 
described as a partial system of domestic scavenging. 
It is well that it is so described, for this rate of 2 d. in 
the pound would be wholly insufficient for anything 
like a complete system — such as they have in the 
English boroughs — of domestic scavenging. This would 
cost Dublin £12,000 to carry out, and either the 
Corporation must carry it out early next year, or very 
likely the rate will be opposed, and I think it could be 
with some justice opposed. That also I do not think 
could be imposed on the townships. The next thing 
would be the effect of a re-valuation. There can be 
no doubt that the townships, being the newer, and 
their valuation being of a later period, are valued 
at a somewhat higher rate than the city is, and the re- 
adjustment of valuation would increase the city valua- 
tion perhaps relatively to the other by ten per cent., 
and that would make a difference of id. in the rating. 
So that taking that and other matters, about which 
I think the townships would probably raise ques- 
tions ; for instance, the charge for beeping up such 
officials as sword bearers, high constables, city mar- 
shals, and so on. I think it would come to this, that 
the city could not by any possibility have any of its 
taxation reduced by the carrying out of a system of 
annexation. I do not think it would be allowed, nor 
do I think it would be possible, that any of the pre- 
sent rating on the city could be reduced by the annex- 
ation of the townships. 

2170. With regard to that, is it your idea that the 
townships should contribute in any way towards the 
roads of the city that they use so largely ? — Certainly 
not. 
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2171. Do you think that they injure the roads at 
all ? — The only just to y in which you could make 
every one who uses a road pay for it is by establishing 
a turnpike system. The fact of a man living in the 
township does not make it follow that he uses the city 
roads. 

2172. Now there is Upper Leeson-street and Lower 
Leeson-street. There is the name Leeson-street applied 
to both. Upper Leeson-street is in the Rathmines 
township, and the other is in the city. Well, the 
man that draws his coal right up to the last house in 
Leeson-street next to the Leeson-street Bridge within 
the city boundary has to pay for the maintenance of 
the city roads. But if you go over the bridge, and a 
man brings his coal to the first house over the bridge, 
that man does not contribute a farthing to the repair 
of the roads over which he has carried his coal. Do 
you think that fair ? — The farmers and private gentle- 
men living beyond the limits of that township do the 
very same thing. They use the township roads in just 
the same way, and besides that a larger number of 
them are more likely to have carts and carnages to use 
the roads. 

2173. Don’t you think that would go far in support 
of the argument that a certain district ground the 
town should be made to contribute to the support of 
that town — that the larger the town, and the more popu- 
lous the suburbs are, and the more gentry living there, 
the .more reasonable it is that they should contribute 
towards that town. If it is right to increase the area 
around a small town, such as Mallow, Skibbereen, or 
such small places, to the extent of two miles, on the 
principle that the people living within that two mile 
area use the town largely and should contribute for the 
purpose of keeping up the lighting, paving, and so 
on — why on earth should n,ot the city of Dublin have a 
similar rule applied to it, and that the people living 
within a certain area of Dublin should contribute 
something towards the city charges ? — I think that if 
people living within a two-mile limit use a small town 
as a thoroughfare there would be a good deal in your 
argument ; but I think that when they come in to do 
business it is the duty of those living in the city or 
town to provide them with roads to enable them to 
reach their places of business, or to reach their mar- 
kets, and to reach the places where those outlying 
people come to spend money in the town. 

2174. Well, then there is the coal merchant, who is 
living say at Rathmines or Pembroke townships, and 
that man uses the streets of the city for carting up his 
coal to the township. The people who reside there go 
to that man and buy from him, and they pay him an 
extra rate I am sure for the carriage of the coal from 
the quay. Well, they pay an extra price, and the coal 
is Carried over the roads of the city to the township, 
and must it not of necessity soil and injure them ? — 
You will have to take as a set off against that the 
stones that are wanted for the city are brought over 
the township roads. My opinion is that you cannot 
get strict justice unless you establish the turnpike 
system, and make every vehicle that passes over the 
road pay. 

2175. The Legislature have established that to a cer- 
tain extent already, for they have put a bridge tax 
upon the whole of the Metropolitan Police District! 
— As you mention that, I may state that I have had 
some opportunities of studying the “ ins ” and “ outs ” 
of the bridge tax case. In 1872 there was a Bill in- 
troduced for the purpose of dealing with the ques- 
tion. I was Chairman of the Kingstown Township 
Commissioners at the time ; we opposed the Bill, 
and I had to look into the matter somewhat closely. 
Generally, it appears to me a strange affair altogether, 
and it is one that is very difficult to turn into a prece- 
dent. The Port of Dublin extends on the south 
side to Dalkey, or about there. The Port proper ex- 
tends out to Dalkey under the old Acts of Parliament, 
and the charge for the quay walls of the Port was im- 
posed on property as far as Dalkey. That went on 


until 1837 or thereabouts. The new police system 
was then adopted. U nder a Port Act they adopted the 
Police District of the Dublin Metropolis as the area of 
taxation for the maintenance of the quay walls. In 
1849 the Municipal revolution, which I mentioned just 
now, took place, and among other things that hap- 
pened in Dublin, was the abolition of the system 
of collecting the rates. The Port had its rate col- 
lector? for the purpose of collecting these quay wall 
dues. Well, their powers were abolished, and the rate 
was overlooked in the new Bates Act, and the new 
Collector-General had no power to collect these quay 
wall rates. This went on until 1854, when the Ballast 
Board appealed to the Government to bring in a Bill 
to collect the tax and the arrears, and a Bill was 
brought in for the purpose. I have seen that Bill, and 
I know that it was a Bill that was meant to remedy 
the Act of 1849, and to enable the Collector-General 
to collect the arrears of the quay wall tax, and to 
pay it over to the Ballast Board, and of course the 
future quay wall taxes also. Whilst the Bill was 
going through Parliament, a deputation of the Dub- 
lin Corporation waited on the Chief Secretary, who 
at that time was a gentleman who did not know 
much about iocal affairs in Dublin, and appealed to 
him for power to rebuild Carlisle Bridge. His answer 
was that he would give the Port Board power to 
build it, and he had an amendment introduced into 
the Bill then pending, extending the power to levy 
rates for the quay walls to the bridges, and per- 
haps without knowing much of Dublin, he extended 
it over the whole Metropolitan Police District. That 
was done without notice to those interested. I be- 
lieve the townships, who might have opposed the 
Bill, had no notice whatever of it. It was a most 
extraordinary proceeding, but what has been done— 
I allude to the proceedings of the other day — has, at 
all events, been done by consent. 

2176. Is it the putting on of the 2 d.1 — Yes, the 
townships did not oppose that. 

2177. Didn’t oppose it is one thing, but they even 
carried the principle further, for they not only ex- 
tended it to the entire of the Metropolitan District, 
but put in Clontarf and a portion of Drumcondra 
that was not in the Metropolitan District? — Yes, but 
they did it by consent. 

2178. There is nothing in the Act of Parliament 
about “ by consent” ? — Well they didn’t oppose it. 

2179. Was not the old quay wall tax imposed in 
order that the quays could be kept up for the benefit 
of every one using them, generally?— Yes, within the 
port limits. 

2180. The port limits at that time went down to 
D?— They did. 

2181. And now extend to Dalkey ? — Yes. 

2182. Do not persons living outside the Park, at 
Palmerston, Chppelizod, and those places, pay the 
bridge tax ? — I think if they had opposed the Bill 
they would not, perhaps, have to pay it. All those 
things are perfectly fail - by consent. 

2183. Do you find as a rule that the people ever 
consent to tax themselves ? — Well, I have seen people 
enlightened enough to consent to pay taxes, and even 
to seek to pay them. I have known a case where such 
people even provided a Bill for the purpose of taxa- 
tion, and I have myself been the promoter of a Bill 
for that purpose, and had subscriptions to the amount 
of ,£600 for the purpose. 

2184. Do you know that the butchers of Rathmines 
and the other townships buy their cattle in the Dub- 
lin cattle market, and have them driven through the 
streets of the city, and he carries on his trade in that 
way for his customers in the townships ; and are the 
markets and streets to be used by him, and for his 
benefit in this way, without any contribution from 
him towards repairing and scavenging the streets 
which he thus uses? — I do not offer any opinion about 
it, but I do not think you will find an instance of 
Parliament throwing such expenses upon a township 
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■without its consent. I do not think there is an in- 
stance of it. 

2185. Do you know anything about the case of Not- 
tingham ? The Town Clerk informed us that it absorbed 
four districts, comprising an enormous area ? — I asked 
the Town Clerk would he get a copy of the Act, 
and he says he has written for it. I have myself 
written for information as to how the Bill passed. 

2186. The quantity they have taken in amounts to 
8,000 acres'? — I think thatisabouttheextentof the Not- 
tingham extension. Two years before they got their 
Act they got the gas works on very favourable terms, 
and that is a point to notice in all the English ex- 
tensions — it is usual for the district if they do not 
already supply gas or water to obtain those powers. 
The greater part of these extensions are of this char- 
acter, and it is of manifest advantage to the outlying 
district to be included, because by becoming a part of 
the borough they get the water and gas at reduced 
rates. The practice is to charge higher gas and water 
rates outside than inside the borough, when the cor- 
poration provide both, and in addition the corpora- 
tion derives a large revenue from the gas works, and 
it will probably have a large revenue from a market, 
and in the case of private Bills I have always read 
that counsel usually opened his case for a Corporation 
on a Bill of that kind, by making a case of the great 
advantage it would be to the township, and the argu- 
ment was that it would impose no new taxation 
on the new district, and that it would reduce the 
rates, and by that means the consent was got, if not 
of the whole, of a majority or a very large proportion 
of the district, and I think that is a very fair principle 
in carrying out Local Government, that the individuals 
interested should be consulted before being made to 
give up their separate institutions to another municipal 
body. 

2187. Do you think it makes any difference whether 
they are formed into a township or are an outlying 
portion of a city ? — It does make a great difference. 

2188. Are there not many cases in England under 
the Local Boards in which they opposed extension, 
and yet they have been brought in in spite of them- 
selves. They have in England Local Boards, 
and Sanitary Boards, and School Boards, and so on, 
and the counsel acting for the different bodies in 
opposition to the proposed extension, in some cases, 
were listened to, and in some they were not listened 
to ; in some places these districts were included, and 
in others they were not included 1 ? — There is this 
important difference between a district that has not 
been incorporated for municipal purposes, and another 
that has. One has had no outlay to begin with, on 
municipal improvements — the Corporation taking over 
a country district, it will have to provide all these 
necessary things. 

2189. Is it on the question of the outlay after- 
wards that you lay stress, because I find in a 
case of St. Leonard and Exeter, this very thing 
referred to? — Yes; Exeter sought to bring them 
in, and it was contended that it was a great 
hardship to make them liable to bear the rates, 
and they opposed on that ground, and eventually 
a Bill was passed providing that they would be brought 
in, but that they should not for five years pay increased 
rates. The same thing was done in the case of the 
Derby Extension Bill ; it was provided that the 
borough rate should not be increased, nor the School 
Board rate increased for a certain period in the case 
of the incoming district. 

2190. Dr. Norwood. — When Bath gar was taken into 
Rathmines, was not that quinquennial application of 
the rate taken into consideration there? — Yes. 

2191. Chairman. — In the case of the Derby Exten- 
sion Bill there was a rate payable by the people 
outside ; there must have been a borough rate payable 
by the outside district, but to whom that borough rate 
was paid I don’t know. There they provided that 
there should be no increase in their taxation for a 
certain period. 


Mr. Walker. — That was in case they should be 
putting a higher borough rate on the annexed district 
before a certain period had elapsed. 

Witness. — It is very hard to judge those cases 
from' the report unless you had the evidence. In that 
distinct there may have been a majority of the rate- 
payers in favour of the Bill, and a minority opposed 
to it. In London I myself have heard the Chairman 
of the Committee put as his first question — “ What is 
the balance of opinion amongst the ratepayers ?” 
There is this point also in relation to those townships. 
If you trace the objects of these Acts of Parliament for 
creating townships, and what sets parties in motion 
to get them, you will find that it is usually owners of 
property, or the inhabitants, or those who wish to 
speculate in building who promote these Acts, and 
their object is this: — before engaging in this large 
building speculation they say — “ Before we can en- 
gage in this successfully, we would like to have 
the charge of the roads, the lighting, the paving, and 
everything connected with the building and the 
approaches to these buildings, vested in our hands. 
We think it will be a successful speculation on these 
terms, and might be of doubtful success if it were not 
so.” And there is nothing unreasonable in people 
coming forward and going to Parliament with that 
case, and getting an Act of Parliament on that ; and 
then all these building operations and everything else 
is done for a number of years on the faith of the Act 
of Parliament. I think it would require a very strong 
case to disturb all that. 

2192. We all know that the metropolitan district of 
London is increased every year, and that as fast as the 
building is extended it is included as soon almost as it 
is done. Is it your opinion that all the legislation for 
the London metropolis is wrong? — I only speak of 
townships, and that is the proper meaning of the 
thing, and it appears to meet the equity of the case the 
requiring the assent of the majority of those interested 
in the property before they are taken over. 

2193. Would you increase the boundary of any town- 
ship ? — On the same terms. 

2194. If the outlying district would consent to come 
in ? — Yes ; if the people of Terenure saw it to be to 
their interest to be annexed to Rathmines, and pro- 
moted a provisional order for the purpose, I think that 
Rathmines should be obliged to take them in. 

2195. In Waterford, the other day, this strange fact 
came to our knowledge. There is a street there called 
Barrack-street. The artillery and cavalry barracks 
built in that street are outside the city, and the 
infantry barracks built near them, in the same street, 
are inside the city bounds. Do you think that there 
should not be an extension to take in the half of the 
street not at present within the boundary ? The same 
way in Limerick. There are roads around Limerick, 
and terraces of houses built on each side of them. The 
boundary runs through the centre of the road, and the 
houses at one side of that road are included in the city, 
and pay city x’ates, and only get as much advantage as 
the residents on the other side of the road who are not 
within the boundary, and, therefore, have not to con- 
tribute anything to the rates of the city? — I don’t 
think any one would dispute that a road is not a good 
boundary. The whole of both sides should be within 
the boundary. 

2196. On what principle should Upper Baggot-street 
and Upper Leeson-street be in a township, and Lower 
Baggot-street and Lower Leeson-street in the city ? — 
It should never have been taken out of the city. I 
think it was a mistake in 1840 to cut that district ' 
away from the city. My view of the matter is this, 
and taking an impartial survey of the question, when 
the city chooses to throw off a district and say, as the 
city said to this district in 1840 — “You are not worth 
keeping, and we will therefore cast you out.” And then 
the district, adopting a municipal system of government, 
lays out large sums of money in improvements, and 
they go on improving until at last they become so large 
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that the city at last changes its mind and says — “We 
now want you.” I don’t think there is justice in that. 

2197. The city says — “Long ago we didn’t ask you to 
come in, because there were no buildings established in 
your locality, and, therefore you didn’t destroy our 
streets — you didn’t dirty or use our streets ; therefore 
we didn’t want to be saddled with you at that time. 
Now you have built up a fine town just outside the 
city. You come and you use our town, even more 
largely than the people of the town, and they say you 
should pay something towards it”? — I repeat that if you 
want strict justice in reference to the using of the 
streets, you must revert to the turnpike system. 

2198. Do you thinkthere should not be anyextension 
of the boundary of Dublin ? — I am not now dealing 
with paving, lighting, and cleansing — matters strictly 
in connexion with house property — matters that it is 
the business of those who own or occupy house pro- 
perty to provide for ; and, without the consent of the 
townships, I do not think on general grounds of 
public policy that burdens for these should be trans- 
ferred, but there are other things for which I think 
thei'e should be a joint board formed. 

2199. With reference to the Vestry Tax, to which 
you have called attention, are you aware that there has 
been no Vestry Tax for the last three or four years 
until this year? — I am. 

2200. You know the Collector-General can’t be 
striking a halfpenny rate, or anything of that kind, so 
he goes for one penny rate, and that one penny rate is 
put for the purpose of meeting four year's together ? — 
I don’t see why a halfpenny should not be struck. 

2201. There is but .£52 to be provided for — a 
farthing rate would do for that ? — I don’t mind the 
halfpenny rate. 

2202. A -1 rate would produce over £1,000, which 
would be more than is wanted ? — I am not concerned 
in that. 

2203. You were instancing that such a rate should 

not be levied off the townships ? — Quite so ; it is 
greatly in excess of what is wanted in any one year. 
I was about to point out that there are certain rates 
that in latter years especially 

2204. Chairman. — You said you would not charge 
them with any rate for the roads, and you were going 
on to say that you would have a joint board? — Yes ; 
there ai'e certain duties — it must be remembered that 
all these townships ai'e constituted, and we are dis- 
cussing that matter sti'ictly as to local rates, — they 
were constituted for the purpose of paving, lighting, 
and so on. I think it is, at all events, a very 
dangerous principle, that property created on the 
faith of an Act of Parliament should be interfered 
with, without the consent of the owners. But there 
are other objects of a common character which the 
Legislature in its wisdom has latterly imposed upon 
municipal bodies, which I believe could be carried out 
better by a joint board and a joint Corporation. The 
first of these is the charge of the public health. The 
carrying out of the sanitary code, I think, should be 
entrusted to a board with large powers, constituted 
partly of members elected, partly of nominees of the 
Government, experts ; and that that joint board 
should have rating powers, not merely for what is 
governed by the Corporation, but for the whole police 
district, Dublin district, and Clontarf added, should 
be under a metropolitan body with large and wide 
powers, and a striking anomaly would be got rid of in 
the incidence of taxation, by the creation of such a 
board. You might share the cost of such a board, 
and charge the owners and occupiers of property in 
the urban distinct, as they are in the rural district — 
you might charge them equally with the cost of neces- 
sary sanitary measures. 

2205. Would you give them power to have a con- 
tributory district for the purpose of striking a sani- 
tary rate ? — The sanitary rate would be struck over 
the whole district — an equal sanitary rate over the 
whole district, and should be payable partly by owners, 
and partly by occupiers. 


2206. Would it be your proposal to hav6 an equal Dublin, 
sanitary rate over the whole Metropolitan Police Dis- April 12 , 1879 . 
trict ; and would you make a man at Dollymount ^ 

pay the sanitary rate and contribute to it for Dublin ? M‘E VO y 
— Yes, I would. 

2207. Like the bridgo tax ? — Yes ; I think it is 
following up the principle already established in sani- 
tary measures to keep out a plague or epidemic. The 
Local Government Board is empowered to create what 
is called a port sanitary authority, and charge its ex- 
pense over a large district, and I think the principle 
of that Act of Parliament is applicable to the present 
case. In — say Ratlimines or Dalkey — there is greater 
danger of an epidemic or disease spreading to it from 
the Coombe, or some part of Dublin, than there is of 
the plague from Russia, or some other epidemic from 
France, and the principle of the one should be, in my 
opinion, applied to the other, and with this joint board 
constituted as I suggest — partly of experts — and un- 
dertaking real work, a great work of sanitary im- 
provement would be effected over the whole of this 
united district. 

2208. Would you take the sanitary work from the 
Corporation and the townships, and put it under one 
local board ? — I would. I would have the joint board 
constituted, as I say, experienced men — men elected 
partly by owners and partly by occupiers of property 
— that board should, I think, also take charge o'f the 
fire brigade. The fire brigade should be established 
over the entire of the Metropolitan Police District. 

In 1872 I had the question under consideration, as far 
as Kingstown was concenied, being the chairman of 
the board there at the time, and I went to Captain 
Shaw of the London Fire Brigade, and asked him his 
opinion as to how we in Kingstown could best provide 
a satisfactory and efficient fire brigade. He told me 
it would be perfectly absurd to think of establishing 
a fire brigade for a small township like Kingstown. 

If we were to dej>end upon local volunteers, upon 
people who might or might not be able to give us their 
services at the moment of a fire, the system would 
break down. We must have men trained in drill . 
daily, or neai-ly so, under the orders of an officer, and 
accustomed to obey him, ready and alive to the dis- 
charge of their duties at a critical moment when a 
fire takes place, and to establish such a staff for a 
small township, would impose on the ratepayers 

a tax far and away beyond what they should bear. 

He said that the true system for Dublin — and he 
knows Dublin well, as an Irishman — was for the 
Metropolitan District to be formed into one dis- 
trict for fire brigade purposes. The head-quarters 
should, of course, be in the city. He would have 
all the stations in the district connected by tele- 
graph, with all their appliances ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to be sent to any one point in the 
district that would be in danger. I was so much 
impressed with the arguments of Captain Shaw, 
that on my return 1 recommended the Kingstown 
Commissioners to adopt that view, and instead of 
attempting to adopt a little fire brigade that would 
turn out unsatisfactorily, and to propose to the Cor- 
poration an extension of the fire brigade system over 
the district. In the next year, Sir John Gray, 
being about to promote a Water Bill, invited a con- 
ference here of the chairmen of all the townships. I 
was one of those who attended that conference, and 
at it I took the opportunity of suggesting to him 
to introduce clauses in the Bill to carry out the 
views of Captain Shaw, and establish such a fire 
brigade system over the entire district, with a rate 
limited to 1| d. in the pound, and with a certain 
representation of the townships on the waterworks 
committee of the Corporation, or whatever body 
would have the carrying out of the thing. He 
heard me, and said he was in favour of the sugges- 
tion, but he didn’t adept my view, and the Water 
Bill brought in by the Corporation the then next year 
had nothing about it. What I then said I say now — 
that it is one of the things that should be earned out 
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by a joint board. I don’t know as to tbe water supply. 
There are contracts between the city and the town- 
ships, and I don’t know that if a financial scheme, 
honestly having regard to those contracts, and fixing 
the rate on the district for them, were prepared. It 
might be very advisable that the water supply also 
should be vested in a joint board. The Water Com- 
mittee are continually at variance with the town- 
ship on questions of water supply. There is con- 
siderable discussion about water in excess of the 
statutable allowance. There are disputes about the 
measuring of the water. There are a great many 
other things that I could notice that lead to the con- 
clusion that it would be very desirable that the whole 
should be under one management — that the whole 
system of the water supply of the district should be 
under one management, having had regard to those 
bargains made by the Corporation — disadvantageous 
as some of them are to the city — but they should be 
held sacred by the city. 

2209. There is a sinking fund of £19,000, and, in 
point of fact, at the end of twenty-seven years the water 
rate debt will be paid off, and then the citizens of 
Dublin, supposing nothing occurred, will have their 
water for nothing ? — But I think before that time comes 
there will be new water works and new expenditure 
that will put off to still further time — the blissful 
time — when the city people will have their water for 
nothing. 

2210. What new waterworks are wanted ? — Why, at 
Stillorgan they are about to do something there that 
will cost a large sum of money. New filter beds will 
be wanted, and the pipes, I dare say, from time to time 
will want to be renewed. None can foresee for the 
future ; but it is, I believe, the experience of all cities 
that have had a water supply for a number of years, 
that somehow or other the water debt does not mate- 
rially decrease. They pay off, but they have to get 
new things totally unforeseen, and I do not therefore 
look forward to the city water debt being paid off. 

2211. Would you not think that, for the better fil- 
tration and purification of the water, the township 
should contribute something? — I think for new works 
the whole district should contribute something ; but all 
existing contracts should be carried out of the new 
district, and the joint board should be parties to the 
new tax. 

2212. Would you recognise existing contracts if the 
purity of the water was increased ; or do you contend 
that they should be at liberty to say, “ If you wish to 
spend money in that way, you may do so, but we will 
not pay more than our contract rate of 3 d. or id.” 1 — 
I propose that they should be represented on the new 
Board and from their representatives assenting to the 
new scheme, if they did spend they should be bound 
and should bear the expense. There are several other 
matters that might be carried out by that joint board 
which I have mentioned. One that lias been pressed on 
my attention has been the carrying out of the Weights 
and Measures Act. The police district of Dublin is 
separate from all Ireland under the Weights and Mea- 
sures Act. Under that Act in all the rest of Ireland 
the weights and measures system is earned out by the 
constabulary. In the police district of Dublin the 
Corporation have the power in their hands within the 
borough; and the Police Commissioners within the 
district, outside the borough. The system has not 
worked well. 

2213. Then the constabulary have the power in Clon- 
tarf ? — Yes ; I think it would be very desirable that a 
municipal body constituted as I have suggested should 
over the whole of this district carry out the Weights 
and Measures Act. Everything that could be mentioned 
about the Fire Brigade system would be equally applic- 
able to the carrying out of an effective weights and 
measures system by one central authority, instead of 
each to wnship having its own officials to carry the Act 
out. There should be a joint system. 

2214. Mr. Cotton. — I n view of what you have said 


as to a joint body, what would you suggest with refer- 
ence to the boundary of the police district ? — I think 
the police district should be extended to Clontarf — but 
then comes the question, would the people of Clontarf 
like to have to pay the police rate ? 

2215. And how about Drumcondra? — Drumcondra 
would be the same thing. 

2216. Drumcondra is exactly the same distance — the 
one is inside, and the other is out? — I think Drumcondra 
should be within the metropolitan district. 

2217. For the purposes of this joint Board?— Fox- 
sanitary purposes. 

2218. Chairman. — Did you consider what has been 
stated to us — that the artisan classes who work almost 
daily in Rathmines, Pembroke, and those townships 
live entirely or almost entirely in the city — that their 
employers have their establishments in the city — that 
they go there for their daily orders, and are sent out to 
work in the suburbs — that they and their - families, 
when sickness falls on them, largely contribute to the 
expenses of the city by using its hospitals, and increas- 
ing its poor-law and sanitary expenses? Ought the 
cost of that altogether to be thrown on the city, in your 
opinion ? — I think that, as far as those charges would 
come under the poor-law and sanitary systems, Rath- 
mines, &c., should share in the expense. 

2219. What would you leave the Corporation to do 
with a board of this kind ? Would you have the Cor- 
poration managing the paving, scavenging, and 
lighting of their own district and nothing else % — They 
should continue the management of the city. 

2220. What else should they do — they have nothing 
to do but paving, cleaning, scavenging, and light- 
ing, except the artisans’ dwellings ? — They have to carry 
out the grand jury work of the city. 

2221. That after all is only paving, cleansing, and 
lighting. So far as the public establishments are con- 
cerned, they pay their share of the city-at-large chai’ges. 
from time to time, according to the requisitions made 
on them ? — They have the carrying out of the industrial 
and the reformatory system. 

2222. What would you do with regard to this ex- 
tended district as to carrying that out ? — My opinion 
is that the Government should have taken over tliese- 
institutions at the same time as they took over the 
control and management of the prisons. 

2223. Is it your proposal, then, that the Corporation 
should manage the paving, lighting, and cleansing of 
Dublin, and that each of the townships should do the 
same thing in their own districts, as at present ; and 
that there should be a metropolitan board extending 
over the whole of the Police District of Dublin, with 
Clontarf and Drumcondra added, to carry out all 
sanitary and fire brigade work, and something else 
besides ? — Y es. I will add, with the view ultimately 
of that being the joint board for all city purposes, 
when the consent of the whole district could be ob- 
tained to such a measure. 

2224. You don’t believe you would get the consent- 
of the whole of the people to the abolition of the 
Corporation, and to have the management under 
one board?- — To have it under one municipal au- 
thority. 

2225. When is that to be ? When is it likely that- 
will be attained? — I believe it is the only present 
practical solution of the question. I wish I could . 
agree in the opinion that such a thing is practical in 
the present day. 

2226. When you talk of the consent of the parties, 
would you have a poll taken ? — What I speak of is 
this — if the board managing the affairs of the district 
did so well, and was a complete success, the force of 
public opinion would gradually be brought round, and 
would cause the whole of the district to be in favour 
of union under the one authority, not necessarily this 
joint board I speak of. 

2227. You would have a board partly composed of 
experts, appointed by the Government. Do you think 
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you would be likely to have experts without paying 
them. You are bringing it very much to the question 
of a paid metropolitan board — like the Board of 
Works in London ? — One or two might be paid. I am 
of opinion, that if you want to have these Acts of 
Parliament earned out effectually, you must have ex- 
perts on these boards. 

2228. If you put experts on these boards, you would 
hardly get such men as Dr. Cameron and Dr. Mapother, 
and others of equal eminence. You would hardly get 
such men, for they wouldn’t like to give their time for 
nothing — it is too valuable to them ? — I quite agree 
with that, but I believe the principle would become 
popular. At the present time, what I see as our 
difficulties are these : first, I think you interfere with 
the rights of property in a very serious way by at- 
tempting to abolish these townships and destroy their 
municipal rights without their consent; in the next 
place, I don’t think, at the present time, we can say 
that public opinion has advanced sufficiently for the 
creation of such a municipal authority as I would like to 
see in Dublin — which might have its power extended 
over the whole district by an enlightened public, 
choosing their representatives for their fitness for 
office, and not for their politics. I would like to be 
able to say that such a state of things existed, and then 
would say it should be done ; but my experience, unfor- 
tunately, is that there is no such state of things existing. 
Y ou would not have men chosen for their fitness for the 
positions they were to fill ; and it is as a present make- 
shift I would throw out this suggestion ; looking for- 
ward, however, in the hope that it would promote a 
better state of tilings, so that the whole of the metro- 
politan district might be hereafter under one municipal 
authority, elected by an enlightened and intelligent 
constituency, and with officers chosen for merit, and 
merit only, to cany on the affairs of the munici- 
pality. 

2229. It appears from the Government return, that 
hi the township of Rathmines last year, there was ex- 
pended £45 on sanitary matters. In the last audited 
accounts last year, it is stated and passed by the auditor, 
Mr. Collette — all that he passed as the Bathmines ex- 
penditure on sanitary matters was £45 ? — I do not 
think that that is a proper amount of expenditure 
for sanitary purposes ; but I don’t think that I am 
obliged to make any observation on that, because I pro- 
pose taking the charge of the sanitary matters from 
them. 

2230. I suppose you know the recommendation of 
the Committee under which the Commission to us was 
issued. You read that ? — I did. 

2231. Did you also read the report that was pre- 
pared by Mr. Butt, and which was lost by the casting 
vote of the chairman ? — I read that report, too. 

2232. There appears to have been a strong feeling 
on both sides of the Committee of the House of 
Commons. [The Chairman then read Mr. Butt’s clause 
with regard to this — that a change in the boundary 
is desirable in almost all the corporate towns, &c.] 
It would , occur to me that when that was voted for 
by eight members of the Committee, it would go 
to show that the opinion of those eight members, after 
the Commission had visited all the towns, was, that it 
was right to increase the boundaries — no matter 
whether there were outlying townships or not ? — As 
well as I recollect, the struggle was about the House- 
hold Suffrage principle and the opposite principle. 
Mr. Butt wanted to have the franchise a household 
suffrage one. 

2233. There were two principles. The first was, 
whether the areas were to be increased, whether a 
thousand, or so on. The two recommendations were 
these. Oiie was prepared and proposed by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. [The Chairman then read a further ex- 
tract from the report , recommending that a committee 
be appointed for the purpose of inquiring as to the 
extent of the alteration of the municipal boundaries, 
1,1 Ml towns where municipal bodies exist.] In saying 
fhat, is it your opinion that it is not right that there 


should be this interference with vested interests — for 
we have the opiuion of the members of that Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that it was desirable 
that there should be an extension ? — They may have 
contemplated an extension different to what is now 
proposed. 

2234. It was upon the question of the area of the 
municipal boundary of Dublin I was speaking. In 
Galway the boundaries extend out three or four 
miles, and the municipal boundaries in Cork are very 
peculiar ; and our warrant is to see whether such boun- 
daries cannot be limited, extended, or otherwise altered? 
— Supposing a large portion of that agricultural dis- 
trict of Galway was struck out, as Pembroke was 
in 1840, and left to its own people and their resources, 
and the owners of property got it formed into a town- 
ship, and got builders and others to invest their money, 
on the faith of the Act of Parliament, in building, and 
laying out large sums of money on buildings, and that 
then, in the course of time, Galway changed its mind. 

2235. Then I suppose they would go in for an exten- 
sion, and then the Legislature would say we have the 
precedent of that Committee of 1878, and a Commis- 
sion would issue ? — What I say is, that a dangerous 
interference with property and a state of insecurity 
would be caused, and it is a much greater evil than could 
be compensated for by any twopenny or threepenny 
saving in rates that would be effected here or there. 

2236. But there you have a Committee of the House 
of Commons, and they appear to have taken a unani- 
mous view that extension was desirable? — Oh, the 
real fight was over the household suffrage question. 

2237. Is there anything else you wish to add to your 
evidence ? — I would only observe that some evidence 
was given comparing the debts of Dublin and some of 
the English boroughs. Such comparisons arc fallacies 
in this respect, that in most of these English towns 
the corporations have got over the gas works, and that 
of course caused a debt. They have got a water debt 
for supplying the water to the outlying districts, and 
if Dublin supplied the outlying districts in the same 
way, the water debt would be probably £100,000 more 
than it is. 

2238. The Corporation of Dublin supplies Bray and 
all the townships around? — What I mean is this, that 
it is unfair to compare Dublin that has not laid down 
mains in those districts, and has not incurred a debt 
in consequence. I say it is unfair to compare it 
with towns like Manchester and other towns that 
have done that. Then there are market debts, great 
debts on public parks, debts on free ' libraries, baths, 
and workhouses, townhalls, courts, and stations, be- 
cause they have got charge of the police in the Eng- 
lish towns, and a good many of those debts are in- 
curred for police purposes. Then they have a great 
many wide street improvements. Now, if those cases 
are cited, it would be well to show that although our 
debt is comparatively light, there is very little to 
show for it; I think that this should be known. 
The debt of Dublin has mounted from £635,000, ex- 
clusive of the debt due to the Government on account 
of the city prisons — that is not given in the Corpora- 
tion returns— exclusive of that the debt has grown 
from £635,670 in 1876, until we have a debt charged 
on the rates last year of £668,049. 

2239. How is that — because it is only given to us 
as £640,000 and some few pounds ? — Here it is. The 
total is given here at page 222 as £668,049, and the 
debt on the city estate as £198,804. The entire debt 
on the 3rd of April was £850,012 14s. 5 cl. This 
debt was reduced from £866,854 13s. 10 d. which it 
was on the 31st of August to £850,012. It was re- 
duced by £16,000 or£17,000 since the 31st of August 
last, though I don’t know but that they have incurred 
new debts. 

2240. Mr. Beveridge says that they have not in- 
curred a farthing since. You speak to show that the 
management of the townships should be left as they 
are at present, and I am not saying how it may turn 
out to be, but I know you have a strong opinion 
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•with regard to the carrying out of the provisions of 
the Public Health Act, that is to have a disinfecting 
apparatus, because I recollect your views in connexion 
with that. It is stated that in Bathmines there is 
nothing of the kind, and that in point of fact the pro- 
visions of the Public Health Act have not been car- 
ried out ? — It is not to be expected that every small 
township should have these disinfecting chambers. 

2241. It is not to be expected ! But the Act of 
Parliament says they shall. The Act of Parliament 
says that they should do all these things — should have 
a morgue, aud so on ?— There is nothing more absurd 
than the provisions of some of these Acts with regard 
to what these townships should have. Every town- 
ship should have an inspector of gas meters, an in- 
spector of food, a consulting sanitary officer, a resi- 
dent sanitary officer, aud an executive sanitary officer, 
and an inspector of weights and measures. 

2242. The Legislature enacted that they should have 
all these things, and that they should do all these 
things, and you know perfectly well that you have com- 
plained that they did not do what the Legislature said 
they should do ?— -The Legislature made a very absurd 
enactment in holding that such officers should be kept 
up in all towns irrespective of their circumstances. 

2243. Do you think that in such a place as Dublin, 
with all these townships added, that each of those 
officers should be kept up? — That is my ai-gument. 

I do not think the Act will ever be carried out pro- 
perly until it is done by a joint board. 

2244. Do you think that the Board you talk of 
would do it efficiently ? I suppose as regards the con- 
struction of that board you would not want more 
than the number of the Corporation? — I think the 
Corporation might be very well reduced in numbers. 
They would still have their city estate ; they would 
have their mansion house, their balls and banquets, 
and all those things just as now. 

2245. You have heard it calculated that the valua- 
tion of the city estate is about £700,000, and the 
Corporation propose to bring in these townships, and 
make them sharers in the advantage of the city estate 
— do you think that would be an advantage ? — I would 
be delighted if the townships would make a bargain 
•with the Corporation, in the first place for the better 
management of the city estate for the common benefit 
of all ; then that the city property should be dealt with 
by such a court as the Landed Estates Court for the 
better management of its interests ; then that the town- 
ships should be satisfied with the government of the 
Corporation as reformed, and then that the townships 
should agree voluntarily to be joined with the city. 
I should be delighted if all that were so. 

2246. Supposing one-half of the people were of one 
mind, and the other half of an opposite opinion — for 
instance, a memorial has come in from some of the 
ratepayers of Clontarf asking to be annexed, and the 
Commissioners of Clontarf have sent in a memorial 
asking not to be annexed — how would you ascertain 
what was the preponderating opinion?— I would de- 
cide by a majority. I should say that the Town Com- 
missioners should submit to the decision of the ma- 
jority of the ratepayers. 

2247. Then comes the question of what is a clear 
majority ? — A majority — it may be of one. 

Examined by Mr. Heron. 

2248. You have paid great attention to what I may 
term the properly adjusted and scientific incidence of 
local taxation ? — I cannot say that I have studied the 
science, but I have studied it practically. 

2249. You have made a valuable suggestion about 
doing complete justice to the roadways of Dublin — 
namely by the turnpikes ? — I did not suggest that. I 
say that is the only way if you want to measure what 
every man should pay for the use of the roads. I do 
not see how you could do it otherwise. 

2250. What you propose is that the people coming 
in from Pembroke should pay at the turnpike? — I 


don’t say that ; but it is the only way to do it, but I 
t h ink it is an absurdity. 

2251. But you say it is the only way justice can be 
done ? — I don’t see why the citizens of Dublin should 
charge people coming in to do business in the city, 
when they have not to pay for the use of the roads 
leading to Dublin. 

2252. Do you consider a man having a place of busi- 
in the Commercial Buildings a citizen of Dublin ? — I 
do. 

2253. And that he should bear some of the taxes of 
Dublin? — Of course he should — any man that has 
property — in connexion with his property. 

2254. Would you say that, even though he was not. 
paying rates, he might be making £10,000 a year in 
the city, and not paying rates ; take, for instance, the 
whole of the Commercial Buildings? — That, perhaps, 
raises another question — whether the city taxation — 
taxation for municipal purposes — should be wholly 
cast upon owners of house property and not on owners 
of other property. I think there is a great deal to be • 
said against it, and that others should pay a share of 
the municipal taxation. 

2255. What do you say to families sending in their 
children to school and going themselves to the theatres 
and other places of amusement, and using the roads of 
the city for that purpose ? — The people they pay money 
to for all those purposes should pay those rates for 
that purpose. 

2256. Do you think that the persons in the Com- 
mercial Buildings should not pay ? — Yes ; supposing 
a man has only an office, he has to pay rates on that 
office in his rent. 

2257. Chairman. — I have it on the evidence of 
Mi’. Stokes that every single person who had an office 
there had not to pay rates, and that he remained on 
in order that there might be no question raised? — 
Whoever lets the office to the merchant, must cal- 
culate the rates he has to pay, and charges accordingly 
in the rent for them. 

225S. Mr. Heron. — Do you mean to say that the 
rating of the Commercial Buildings bears any propor- 
tion at all to the amount paid by the persons who 
have offices in it to the owner ? — I think it is rated at 
£500 ; that is a large sum. 

2259. Now, take for instance the case of Leinster 
Chambers, 43, Dame-street, that has a valuation of 
£143. 

2260. Chairman. — I think we counted sixteen diffe- 
rent people who had chambers in that building. All 
those persons are doing business there in separate sets 
of chambers, and not one of them are rated. Do you 
think that the rates paid by the owner on a valuation 
of £143 in any way fairly represent what the citizens 
ought to get from the persons using these offices — 
many of them solicitors, who have papers, deeds, and 
other valuable documents — persons for whom the fire 
brigade would be a benefit 1 — I think that is a case for 
a revaluation. Every one of those places ought to be 
valued, and every one of those merchants ought to be 
rated. 

Mr. Heron. — And you think every merchant should 
bear his fair share of the city burden ? — He ought. 

2261. As regards the Commercial Buildings — they 
are rated at £550 ? — Yes ; I think so ; something 
about that. 

2262. And the Chamber of Commerce pays £560 
also ? — I don’t know. 

2263. At present they pay no rates at all ? — I don’t 
know. I myself pointed out to the Parliamentary 
Committee that these people are neither rated, nor do 
they enjoy the franchise. They should have both. 
They should be rated, and have, votes for those 
offices. 

2264. How could they be rated? — Each of these 
offices should be separately valued. 

2265. Chairman. — How could you carry that out 
■without a change in the law, and have it enacted that 
portions of tenements should be rated ? — I would rate 
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- separate portions. I think it is the law that they 
should be rated. 

2266. You think it is the law? — Yes ; where they 
have a separate tenement. 

2267. There was a great struggle in Trinity College 
about getting them on. We all know that it is as 
one office that the Chamber of Commerce is rated, and 
we know that in the case of the Leinster Chambers 
the whole house is rated as if occupied by one person ; 
we all know that it is let out in numbers of rooms, 
and that there are sixteen occupiers. On what prin- 
ciple would you rate them — would you rate each room 
separately, and make each party pay separately? — I 

. would rate each one separately on the value of the office. 

2268. And you would do that because you think the 
. occupier should pay something for the roads of Dublin ? 
— He should pay Ixis share of the city taxes. 

2269. As regards the turnpikes, would you apply 
that system to the Rock-road ? — I would not apply it 
anywhere. 

2270. Why do you suggest it. When I was asked 
the question, “Do the people outside not use the 
roads of the city, and is there not therefore a just 
claim on them for the repair of the roads ? ” — I said, 

“ If you want to measure every man’s share of the ex- 
pense of the roads, you can only do it by the turnpike 
system.” 

2271. How many would you say on theRock-road? — 
I don’t knowhow many- — you would want a good many. 

Examined by Mr. Walker. 

2272. Do you think, when speaking of bringing us 
into one common family, that the management of the 
Corporation revenues and income during the last, say 
ten years, has been satisfactory, economical or advan- 
tageous to the citizens ? — Well, I think not. I have 
taken part in opposing a good many of their schemes of 
expenditure as wasteful in my opinion. 

2273. Has it been wasteful 1 — Yes — wasteful and 
negligent. 

2274. You know the feeling in Dublin on this sub- . 
ject? — There is a strong feeling on the subject. 

2275. Is there a strong feeling existing in the city 
of Dublin against the management of the Corporation 
revenues by the Corporation ? — There is a strong feel- 
ing in Dublin amongst the influential classes that they 
would be very glad to see the Corporation abolished, 

. and paid Commissioners appointed in their place. 

227 6. Do you think it very reasonable that Rath- 
mines and Pembroke and Clontarf should pay tor the 
expenses of the Mansion House, and especially if they 
increase 1 — The Mansion House expenses are all paid 
out of the city estate. 

2277. Have those expenses increased? — They have 
increased from the time the late Mr. Guinness was 
Lord Mayor, in 1851 or 1852. They were then about 
£200 a year, and they came up in 1877 to £2,600. 
They have deci'eased last year — since the borough rate 
was quashed they have decreased. 

227 8. Do you think that the improvement rate raised 
by the Corporation has been jxidiciously managed 
and expended by them ? — Well, indeed, as compared 
with the old Paving Commissioners, I don’t think 
their management compares equally well. 

_ 2279. Not since the time of the late Paving Commis- 
sioners ? — Not since then. 

2280. Is it your expeiience, knowing the feelings of 
a great number of citizens, that the administration of 
affairs by the Coi-poration is condxicted solely with the 
desire of managing the affairs of the city properly; or 
does the debating element largely prevail? — I think 
there are some men who go into the Corporation to 
make it a stepping-stone to Parliament, and neces- 
sarily they must devote their attention to political 
affairs, and prove themselves champions for something 
or other in oi-der to qualify themselves for seats in 

Parliament. 

2281. Just something like what we hear about local 
government and household suffrage ? — Yes. 

2282. From your knowledge of Dublin is there or 


is there not a confidence existing in the management 
of the city and its revenues and its taxes by the Coi- 
poration ? — There is a great want of confidence. 

2283. Chairman. — You spoke just now of the 
Paving Board ; surely were not the funds of the Paving 
Board much less than the funds of the present Corpo- 
ration for keeping up the streets and seeing to the 
traffic — infinitely less during the days of their manage- 
ment than they are at present? — You have, in the 
appendix to the report of the ' Select Committee, of 
1876, the income and expenditure of the Paving Board 
for a number of years, and my recollection is that 
their income was less. 

2284. Because the valuation of the city at that time 
was much higher then than now ? — The funds were 
fixed independently of the valuation. They had a 
certain sum which they received and expended. 

2285. Since then they have borrowed £50,000 for 
paving the streets, and don’t you think there has been 
a great improvement? — Yes, but that improvement 
should have been done long ago. 

2286. When you said just now that there was a 
want of confidence in the Corporation, is it not because 
people are in the habit of saying that the Corporation 
are practically insolvent? — I don’t think any one says 
that. 

2287. Is not that feeling of insecurity caused by the 
belief that they owe more money than they are able 
to pay ? — Public opinion in the city, as far as I know 
it is that they don’t manage the affairs of the city in 
such a way as to secure the confidence of the intelli- 
gent portion of the ratepayers. If you take the works 
of the city of Dublin and compare them with Birming- 
ham I don’t think you will regard the comparison as 
a satisfactory one for Dublin, if you take up every item. 

2288. Can Birmingham boast a better water supply ? 
— It cannot. 

2289. A better fire brigade ? — I think not. 

2290. With regard to the sanitary arrangements, I 
suppose Birmingham is much better ? — The sanitary 
arrangements of Birmingham are much better. I may 
mention that I happened to be in Birmingham on 
Saturday of last week, and I was anxious to see how 
they carried out their sanitary work and their street im- 
provement scheme. I got a lot of information from 
their officials. I asked one of the officials to bring 
me to see a really bad part of the city — the worst part 
of the unhealthy area which they were about to de- 
molish. I went with him and got a great deal of in- 
formation as to what they had been able to do there 
in courts and lanes, &c., and I found that the 
streets in this unhealthy area were better streets and 
better scavenged than some of the beststreets in Dublin. 
That was my observation. In Birmingham, too, you 
have a great market yielding a large income, and be- 
sides you have a public library, public parks, and so on. 

2291. They have not failed to borrow largely on the 
city estate ? — There is no city estate. 

2292. They have not failed to borrow largely on 
their city rates to get money for these great public 
benefits of a great public market, abattoir, public 
libraries, and so forth ; and to buy up the gas works 
because the debt of Birmingham is something like 
£2,811,824. You see there is a great difference 
between that and £832,000 ? — To compare that debt 
with Dublin you must take off what would be the debt 
they may have incurred for their markets, for their free 
library, for their public parks, for their Town Hall — 
and a magnificent new town hall they are building — 
and for the gas a very considerable item ; and then the 
cost of laying down the mains outside, for Birmingham 
has recently got over from the water companies their 
powers ; and these water companies supplied districts far 
out of Birmingham. If you exclude all those items in 
your comparison I think you will see how fallacious it is. 

2293. Mr. Heron. — I am told the debt is nearly 
£6,000,000? — You mayinclude £2,800,000 for the gas, 

I think. 

2294. Mr. O'Donnell. — The total amount of money 
borrowed by Birmingham, and due from loans, on 

O 2 


Dublin. 
April 12, 1879. 

Mr. John 
M'Evoy. 
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Dublin the 31st December, 1877, was something short of 
April 12 . 1879 . £6,000,000, but that included £3,000,000 for gas. 

2295. Mr. M‘Evoy . — The gas undertaking in Bir- 

“ mingham extends far beyond the boundary of the 
borough. 

2296. Mr. Heron . — Have you yourself tried to get 
into the Corporation of Dublin 1— I have been a can- 
didate several times. 


2297. That was forthe purpose of making everything 
right? — Yes. 

2298. Is it not your sincere opinion that if you got 
in there would not be a single thing to find fault with 
in the Corporation? — I am quite sure there would 
be half a dozen, at least. 

The inquiry was then adjourned to Tuesday, April 
15th. 


DUBLIN.— SIXTH DAY.— APRIL 15th, 1879. 


2299. The Chairman. — There is one matter I wanted 
to call your attention to, Mr. Heron. The Corporation 
have not given us any evidence whatever with regard 
to Kilmainham. They have not given us any l-easons, 
any statistics or figures, or, in point of fact, any in- 
formation such as we have had concerning Rathmines 
and Pembroke. We have not been told what it con- 
sists of, whether it is portion of a continuous line of 
streets, or why, in fact, it should be fairly brought in. 


We ourselves may have a local knowledge, of course, 
of all this, but it is nevertheless right we should have 
some evidence on the point, and, in fact, some reason 
why the Corporation wish to take it over. 

Mr. Heron. — Mr. Byrne has a table prepared on the 
point, and I will examine him. 

2300. Chairman. — Any report we make must be 
given, based on evidence. 


Mr. J. P. Byrne, t . c ., re-examined by Mr. Heron. 


2301. Have you prepared a table in reference to the 
old wards and the new additions, and especially with 
regard to Kilmainham ? 

Mr. Byrne . — The question has been fully under the 
consideration of the committee, and we found that 
Kilmainham, amongst other townships, joined the city 
boundary. 

2302. Mr. Cotton. — Was this at the meeting of 
Saturday ? 

2303. Witness. — No, at the meeting where we went 
into the subject and framed the replies to the queries. 
Although we did not specially refer to Kilmainham by 
name, these were the chief grounds why we proposed 
to include it. Kilmainham joins the city the same as the 
other townships, and we see no reason for not taking 
Kilmainham in on that principle. Also, Kilmainham 
is a district, not of very large population although 
large area, and not of large value, and we decided to 
add it in order to complete the whole area of the city 
under the same principle. 

2304. Chairman. — W hat is the valuation? — The 
valuation is £8,633, and the area 536 a. Or. 33p., and 
the population 4,956. 

2305. Now, are the Richmond Barracks, the Island- 
bridge Barracks, and all those buildings around them 
included in Kilmainham ? — Yes. 

Mr. Andrews . — They won’t pay anything even if 
annexed. 


2306. Chairman. — The Government now pay by way 
of contribution, and you get that, but they pay nothing 
towards the lighting of the city. 

2307. Mr. Heron. — Is Kilmainham a district entirely 
of a city character ? — Yes, it has entirely a city cha- 
racter. The people have business occupations all round 
it, and it is, so far as character is concerned, part and 
parcel of the city. 

2308. The tram line runs through Kilmainham ? — 
Yes. 

2309. The court-house is in Kilmainham ? — Yes ; it 
is on the boundary of the city. 

2310. And are the Inehicore works in Kilmainham ? 
—Yes. 

2311. Kilmainham is supplied with Yartry water? 
—Yes. 

2312. Mr. Andrews. — The Inehicore works save the 
city an enormous amount of money. 

Mr. Byrne. — Kilmainham is a township abutting 
on the boundary, with an arbitrary line between, half 
undefined. 

2313. Mr. Heron. — So as to include it in the adjoin- 
ing ward. What is the valuation of the ward ? 

Mr. Byrne. — Mr. Exham asked me to make a 
short return with regard to these wards, and I have 
done it here, showing the fifteen wards as they exist 
at present, except so far as relates to the additions I 
mention : — 


Namo of W 

ard. 


Valuation. 

Population 

-- 

Valuation. 

Population. 



547 

£ 

32,228 

26,720 


£ 


Add Grangegorman, 

305 

4,870 

- 


37,098 

- 

Usher’s-quay Ward, 
Add Kilmainham, 

591 

536 

32,752 

8,663 

22,607 

4,956 

1,127 

41,415 

27,563 





220 

34,816 

21,009 



- 

- 

- 

218 

35,400 




_ 

- 

- 







_ 



47,423 

20,248 





_ 

136 

38,341 

9,945 

9,984 



_ 

_ 

_ 


43,546 






115 

32,876 

13,734 



_ 

_ 

- 

314 

25,422 

20,576 

11,764 



- 

- 

- 

71 

41,646 



_ 

_ 

_ 



14,426 






284 

45,790 






160 

43,972 

14.992 

Wood-quay 


- 

- 

- 

158 

27,074 

21,682 


The valuation and population of Kilmainham were 
very small, and the area did not form the sole ele- 
ment in inducing us to include it ; adding Kilmainham 
and Usher’s-quay would bring it to about 1,127 acres ; 
yet the valuation is not more than the fifth or sixth 


highest in the valuations of the other fourteen wards, 
and the population would be something in excess, but 
not very much. We propose to leave the other thir- 
teen wards unchanged, as shown in the return. That 
was my opinion as to the wards ; having regard also 
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to the fact that if we reduced one of the representatives 
from each of the wards, it would leave us fifteen to 
give to the other five additional wards. That would 
leave the number of the Council sixty as at present ; 
and I think that would be found to work satisfactorily. 
The changes we propose in the other wards — the other 
five wards were — Pembroke township, to be divided 
into two wards, the western ward in it to include Mil- 
town and Roebuck division, west of Stillorgan-road ; 
east ward to contain remainder of Pembroke. The 
boundary between east and west wards commences at 
M'Kenna’s-bridge over the Grand Canal, along North- 
umberland-road and Pembroke-road, to BaiPs-bridge, 
thence along Simmons-court to Donnybrook-briclge, 
and thence southward through centre of Donnybrook 
and Stillorgan-road to Poster-avenue. 

2314. Mr. Cotton. — When you. talk of the Pem- 
broke township, you include the yellow district — the 
portion marked yellow south of it ? — Yes, including 
Mil town and Roebuck division. 

2315. That is nearly as large as Pembroke? — It is 
not equal to it in valuation or population. 

231 6. Chairman. — You have told us what you 
would consider a fair division of Pembroke ? — Yes. 

2317. Mr. Heron. — We are preparing a map of what 
we may call New Dublin. 

2318. Mr. Byrne. — I may, going backfor a moment 
to the wards of the city, mention that Wood-quay Ward 
and Merchant’s-quay Ward have the lowest valuation, 
but nearly approach the highest area and population. 
The North City, South City, and Royal Exchange 
Wards, with the smallest area, are amongst the high- 
est in valuation. The South City, Rotundo, and Fitz- 
william, with smallest population, are amongst the 
highest in value, and consequently the individual 
rating is in excess of other wards. There has not been 
any expression of dissent at the existing formation of 
the wards. The representatives do not appear to ex- 
ercise any special influence on behalf of their own 
wards; the present arrangements appear to have worked 
well, and therefore it might not be prudent to make 
changes that might create elements of discord. The 
way it has been suggested, therefore, to arrange the 
wards is to allow the fifteen existing wards to remain 
as they are, except as follows : — Grangegorman, con- 
taining 305a. 3r. 13p., and valuation £4,870 10s., to 
be added to Arran-quay Ward ; Dolphin’s-barn, with 
128a. 3r. 38p., ancl valuation £971, and Terenure, 
containing 245a. 2r. 11p., and valuation £4,415 15s., 
to be added to Western Ward of Rathmines ; 
one East Ward in Rathmines for remainder. The 
boundary between East and West Ward commences 
at Portobello-bridge, and runs through centre of Rath- 
mines-road, thence through centre of Rathgar-road and 
Orwell-road to the bridge over the Dodder. That ap- 
peared to us to be a marked division that might suit. 

2319. Chairman. — Could you tell us as you purpose 
to take in portion of Terenure, how much the Corpora- 
tion propose to add to Rathmines of the district sought 
to be embodied into the township in the private Bill 
introduced the other day? — No, I don’t happen to 
know. 

2320. Could you tell us how much of what was pro- 
posed to be formed or brought in under that new 
measure is proposed to be brought in by the Corporar 
tion? — -No. I am not aware. 

2321. Mr. A ndrews. — Could you favour us with the 
return of your figures of valuation, area, &c., of the 
proposed arrangement of wards, it would greatly 
facilitate us. 

Mr. Byrne. — Certainly. A map is to be prepared 
in accordance with this statement. 

2322. Chairman. — Now, Mr. Byrne, with reference 
to Kilmainham is it your opinion that the people use 
Kilmainham as much in proportion to the population 
as they do Pembroke or Rathmines? — Quite so. I 
would imagine it is indisputable. 

2323. And they draw their coal, &c., through the city 
to it?— Yes. 


2324. Mr. Cotton. — What is the total population of 
Kilmainham ? — 4,956. 

2325. Have you separated that in any way into 
barracks, railway employees, or other residents ?— No, 
I have not. 

2326. Dr. Norwood quoted from the “ Rathmines 
and Terenure Township Bill,” 7th section, the defini- 
tion of the boundary proposed there, commencing — 

“ A boundary line commencing in the centre of the river 
Dodder, in the townland of Newtownlittle, parish of Rath- 
farnham, at a point where the extreme northern angle of 
boundary between the said townland of Newtownlittle, 
parish of Rathfarnham, and the western angle of the town- 
land of Rathmines Little, parish of Taney, meet in said 
river Dodder ; thence in an easterly, southerly, and westerly 
direction along the boundary between the said townlands 
of Newtownlittle and Rathmines Little to its point of 
junction, with the public roads, &c.” 

2327. Chairman. — What rate do the Great Southern 
and Western Railway Company pay you ? — On their 
buildings they pay to the full value — it is only the 
ground under the rails that is rated at one-fourth. 
The Quarter Sessions are held for all the townships 
in Kilmainham. 

2328. Mr. Beveridge, Town Clerk. — T gave you on 
Saturday morning the presentments for prisons made 
in Michaelmas, 1877. These were exceptionally lew, 
because the Prisons Act received the Royal assent in 
August — the 14th of August, 1877. Under the 17th 
section, the prisons were to be transferred to the 
General Prisons Board, and so since 1878 the Board, 
appointed under that Act, have to provide for the 
prisons expenses, unless and excepting the sums in 
respect of superannuation of prisons officers, which 
must be paid out of the Grand Jury fund, and besides 
that under arrangement with the Government, tools, 
materials, &c., in stock, will be given credit for to the 
Corporation. Under the Act 40 & 41 Yic., c. 49, the 
expenses of the city prisons will in future be defrayed 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament. The 
presentments for Michaelmas, 1877, would real'y give 
no idea of what they had been for the past three years 
or so. In 1874 the amount required to maintain the 
city prisons was £18,225 0s. 5d. ; in 1875, £13,908 
Is. 8 d . ; in 1876, £15,757 7s. 3d. ; and the average of 
these three years, and taking them to be average 
years, was £15,903 9s. 9 d. The present charge for 
pensions is less than £3,000. 

2329. Chairman. — So that the city is relieved by 
the Prisons Act of £12,000 or £13,000 a year? — Yes, 
and eventually it will be relieved to the extent of 
£1,600 when the pensions die out. 

2330. Chairman. — That is as to the city. How do 
the townships stand with regard to them contribution 
towards the prisons ? — I do not know. 

2331. You don’t know by how much have they been 
relieved ? — No, I do not. 

2332. They might be relieved equally, and the 
difference, if any in the relief, will become a question 
for consideration in any scheme of amalgamation ? — 
Yes ; the Grand Jury fund is permanently relieved of 
a great charge. 

2333. Chairman. — B etween £12,000 and £13,000 a 
year. 

2334. Mr. Beveridge- -Then with regard to the excep- 
tional item of £21,000, which was taken into account 
in framing all the presentments, that arose when the 
city accountant and I were considering the schedule 
of presentments. He found that owing to slight 
increase in valuation, spread over several yearn, the 
assessment had realized more than was necessary to 
discharge the presentments, and this excess, although 
actually not in hand, we knew would be realized, and 
advised the committee to take it into account. T have 
the full statement here. It is the planted statement 
on which the Finance and Leases Committee acted, 
and shows a total estimated excess of £21,308 Is. 3d. 

I think I had better put in the whole statement as it 
stands. 


Eublib. 
April 15, 1879. 
Mr. J. P. 
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DUBLIW. 

April IS, 1870. 

Mr. J. P. 
Byrne, t.o 


The Town Clerk read and handed in the following return of the Grand Jury fund for 1878 (October 17th). 
Cash to Credit in Bank of Ireland, as per Bank Pass Book, on 17th October, £ s. d. £ s. d. 


1878 2,307 9 8 

Outstanding Cheques, chargeable against same, . . . . . . . 100 8 2 


Leaving available, 

Amount due by Water Works Fund, on account of advances, 

Amount advanced to City Treasurer to pay witnesses, ..... 
Amount to be refunded by Board of Superintendence and by the Government, 

Amount presented in 1875 for 1876, 

Cash lodged by Collector- General including Government contribution, . 


. 54,151 5 
. 53,282 12 


8 

9 


2,207 1 6 
3,805 1 10 
1,664 14 2 
3,498 7 8 


£871 12 11 


Estimated value of outstanding arrears, 1876, ....... . 150 0 0 

Amount presented in 1876 for 1877 60,121 13 0 

Cash lodged by Collector- General of Bates, including Government contribution, 

one quarter, . . . . 52,110 7 3 


£8,011 5 9 


Estimated value of outstanding arrears, 1877, 6,200 0 0 

Amount presented in 1877 for 1878, 38,917 I 8 

Cash lodged by Collector-General of Kates, 20,360 12 2 


£18,556 9 6 


Estimated value of outstanding Bate for 1878, 17,000 0 0 


34,525 5 2 

Amount of undischarged Presentments on 17th October, 1878, 13,217 3 11 


Total Estimated Excess, £21,308 1 3 


2335. You thought it unnecessary to strike the 8d. 
rate this year 1 — Yes, for the reasons I have already 
stated. The Prisons Act relieved the city of a charge 
of £13,000 a year, and then the amount received as 
contribution from the Government for the support of 
lunatics had become so much larger. 

233G. How was it you said the other day, as T un- 
derstood you, that probably there would have been an 
increase of 6cZ. in the pound 1 — The reason I said I 
thought it would be G d. more in the pound was, on 
account of this exceptional item of £21,000 we gave 
credit for, and which we won’t take credit for after- 
wards. 

2337. As things stand at present what is the entire 
amount you will have to pay towards what are called 
county at large charges 2 — The city accountant is en- 
gaged making a calculation showing — supposing all the 
temporary charges were exhausted — whattlrepermanent 
Grand J ury rate would be for hospitals, contributions 
to the lunatic asylums, industrial schools, and so 
on. 

2338. Chairman. — That is what we want to know. 
What the Grand Jury cess ought to be. Now, it was 
stated the other day that the Corporation wanted to 
borrow another £100,000 for paving, is it considered 
that that would do enough of work in the present 
city 1 — Oh ! no, it will cause a very great saving. 
The thoroughfares now laid down with Macadam, and 
most expensive to repair will be looked after. If the 
Commissioners desire we can put in a table a calcu- 
lation showing the expense of maintaining William- 
street during the past year. Once those thoroughfares 
urgently calling for improvement are finished, the 
city engineer has suggested that a further loan be 
obtained. 

2339. After the £100,000? — Yes. 

2340. Then to make the present city perfect after the 
£50,000 that has been obtained, has been expended, 
how much is it contemplated will be required ? — The 
£50,000 has been expended. 

2341. Well put aside that and how much will be 
required in addition 1 — The city engineer contemplates 
£150,000, in addition to the £100,000. 

2342. That is £250,000 in all f— ' Yes. 

2343. Has the city engineer calculated what would 
be, in addition to that (if anything), necessaiy to lay 
out on Kathmines and Pembroke for the purpose of 


giving them permanently good roads when they would 
be brought in and added to the city 1 — There is no 
doubt a large amount of money would have to be laid 
out on footways to put them in order in Ratlimines. 
The engineer has not suggested what the amount would 
be, and in the main thoroughfare the paving should be 
completed on both sides of the tram line. 

2344. Chairman. — That would be a very important 
thing for us to know by the time we sit here again. 
What Mr. Neville considers, supposing the townships 
are brought in. it would cost to give than good paved 
roads, and place them in fact on the same footing as 
Dublin ; for if you take them in and charge them, you 
must treat them as well as you do the citizens of Dub- 
lin. A careful calculation of that should be made ; 
first, what the cost is for Dublin — what would be re- 
quired to place it in a perfect state of repair — you say 
£250,000 ; secondly, what would be the cost of doing 
equally well -with Dublin the roads of all the townships 
you purpose bringing in to Dublin 1 — The city engineer 
has laid it down as one of the principles of paving, 
that as the tram lines are laid through all the great 
arteries to and from the city, the paving of all these 
roads and streets ought to be completed. There are 
other matters too that require to be looked to. In 
Kathmines — I don’t know so much about the rest — 
there is room for improvement of the public lamps — 
the antiquated lamps ought to be changed for proper 
modem lanterns. 

2345. If you want, and if you propose, to borrow 
£250,000 for Dublin, all these townships will want 
£150,000 — that will be £400,000 at once to be bor- 
rowed on the credit of the rates of the entire area. 
That is a large sum in addition to what you think is 
required for carrying out the main drainage scheme 1 
— Yes; that in addition to their debts would nearly 
exhaust all their borrowing powers on their present 
valuation. 

2346. Chairman. — It would be a serious thingfor a 
township who say, “We are satisfied with the roads at 
present, and they are quite good enough for our traffic, 
and are we to be made to pay for your roads.” What 
do you propose on this point 1 

2347. Mr. Heron. — I would suggest that Mr. Neville 
make a survey and estimate for Kathmines. It will 
require an enormous outlay. 

Mr. J. P. Byrne. — With reference to the borrowing 
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of the sum of £250,000 more, I may mention as a not 
unimportant consideration that we calculated that bor- 
rowing that money at 4 per cent, would be about 
£10,000 a year interest ; well, the present amount ex- 
pended on macadamizing in £13,000 a year, and upon 
scavenging £12,000 a year, that is £25,000 a year ; 
and having regard to the experiment we tried in re- 
ference to William-street, we find the expense of sca- 
venging and keeping clean in a perfect manner William- 
street was about one-tenth of the ordinary expenses of 
macadamizing the ordinary streets ; well the tenth of 


£25,000 would be £2,500, so that it would only cost Dublin. 
£2,500 for what we now pay £25,000 ; so that there 4pr«’ is, 1ST9. 
would in point of fact be a saving of 50 per cent, on Wr j p 
the whole. Byrn^ t.c. 

2348. Mi - . Cotton. — Would not the same argument 
apply to the township roads ? — Yes ; the entire expense 
of the macadamizing is £25,000, and about one-tenth of 
that would be expended if we had the streets paved. 

[No other witnesses attended, and the inquiry was 
adjourned until the 19th of May.] 


DUBLIN— SEVENTH DAY— MAY 19th, 1879. 

The Inquiry was resumed to-day (Monday, 19 May, 1879), in the City Hall. 
By Mr. Exham, q.c. (Chairman), and Mr. C. P. Cotton, c.e. 


Mr. Walker, Q.c., proceeded to open the case pro- 
posed to be made against the extension. 

2349. Chairman.— I think, Mr. Walker, it might be 
better perhaps if you confined yourself to discussing 
the question of the Corporation seeking to include 
you, for another question may arise quite distinct as 
to the amalgamation of the Pembroke and Rathmines 
Townships, or the Terenure district. 

2350. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — I am aware that the feeling 
of Rathmines and Pembroke is, that neither would like 
to be annexed to Dublin, nor to be amalgamated with 
each other. I think, therefore, it would be a waste of 
time were I not to go into the whole case now. 

2351. Mr. Cotton. — Some of the Terenure people 
may wish to come into Rathmines — will you discuss 
that question now 1 

2352. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — I thought that after this 
inquiry into the Municipal Boundaries of Dublin, you 
would hold formal meetings in the townships — but 
that they would be only formal meetings. There is 
no desire to be amalgamated, no more than to be 
annexed, and it is better I should go into the entire 
case. 

2353. Chairman. — You may find that some of the 
Terenure people, and others, "will want to be brought 
into you. 

2354. Mr. Walker, q.c. — If I were only to deal with 
the case of the Corporation, you would only hear one 
side. It is better that you should hear the opposition 
as well — better to hear the case fully discussed. Well 
now, sir, on the part of the Rathmines township, 
whose opposition I open now because it is the oldest 
and most important of these surburban institutions, 
and at any rate as large as any — it will be my duty 
very shortly to call your attention to the principle 
upon which, I think, bodies like this ought not to be 
annexed. The case that has been made by the Cor- 
poration is now over, and the arguments that may be 
presented to you on behalf of the Rathmines township, 
will, to some extent, no doubt, embrace arguments 
that may be addressed to you on -behalf of other town- 
ships. It is veiy much a common cause. I represent 
also the township of Drumcondra — a township, the 
name of which has hardly been mentioned since this 
inquiry began, except in connexion with the line 
constituting the Metropolitan Police district, and I 
was not fortunate enough to hear any observation 
from any witness, saying it would be well to annex 
the Drumcondra district, except to make the “scientific 
frontier,” the map discloses. Of course, it now appears 
that your inquiry is being held, with what we may 
call a warrant of a most comprehensive character — 
on the one hand, it is alleged that there should be an 
extension; on the other, there is a denial that the 
boundaries of Dublin required extension; and the 
second portion of your warrant deals with the im- 
portant and comprehensive subject of taxation, and 
the terms upon which, (if any), annexation should be 
made — terms which you will remember were first 
suggested in the course of this inquiry, after we had 


met, and by a series of coaxing questions from the 
Commissioners — from one or both of the Com- 
missioners — which led them (though it was difficult 
to grasp it) to, in some sense, see what case was 
being presented. Now, it is not very material to call 
attention to any witness examined on behalf of the 
Corporation. They examined in point of fact, six 
officers, I think ; in fact, every officer under the control 
of that body — five members of the Town Council, and 
also what we may call two independent witnesses. 
And I need not mention that one of these independent 
witnesses differed entirely and widely from the 
members of the Corporation who gave evidence before 
you, for his evidence proceeded on this, that the vested 
interests of the township which had been created and 
allowed to remain and exist in them by statute after 
statute, and by the passive action, or by the ineffectual 
action of the Corporation, should be held sacred by 
you. I need not refer to the evidence of Mr. M‘Evoy, 
for he was diametrically opposed to any extension, and 
this case stands in the singular position of being put 
forward and completed without one person outside the 
Town Coimcil or their servants having come here to 
speak in favour of annexation on the terms that, as I 
gather from the evidence, it is their wish to annex. 
It is not unworthy of remark that though the citizens 
were over and over again invited to come forward as 
independent witnesses to give evidence in defence of 
the scheme, not one responded to the invitation, though 
a day was specially fixed for the purpose'. Now just 
one word as to the principal'on which I think annexa- 
tion ought to be made in any case where the subject 
would be considered. It is idle to use such words in 
this case as “ bringing them into one common family.” 
The employment of that phrase has a very loving 
sound of peace and harmony, but it was mere sound. 
They could not be brought into a common family in 
the sense of either peace or harmony or union, and 
this case will resolve itself into this : that the Corpora- 
tion — being in want of money, and for their own bene- 
fit and not for the benefit of the townships, or with a 
view of promoting the interests of the townships — are 
desirous of annexing solvency to pauperism for their 
own schemes only. The principal that has always in- 
fluenced committees of the House of Commons — the 
principles of annexation that alone should be of in- 
fluence with those who consider the subject are — you 
must consider the interests both of the city and 
suburbs and of the public at large, and see whether the 
proposition to annex is not simply a desire on the 
part of the city to increase its revenues. I use these 
words advisedly, for they are used in one of the books. 
The fair test to be applied is this : — Is the district 
sought to be added able to do for itself all that the 
town could do foi- it — in other words can it stand 
alone if it were not joined to the town ? That 
is one great proposition. Is it a fair and reasonable 
and a true test 1 Another consideration is, are there 
any cases in which Parliament has increased the town 
under similar circumstances as those that exist in the 
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present instance ; another great test was the feeling 
of the inhabitants on the subject. Is the govern- 
ment of the body sought to be annexed reasonably 
efficient and good, and is the government of the 
body which seeks to annex it of such higher quality 
that the governing body ought to be merged in it ? 
What is the scheme of representation proposed, and 
what is the scheme of readjustment of taxation 1 All 
these considerations must enter into the case and in- 
fluence your report, and I fearlessly say that in every 
one of them the Corporation has most signally failed. 
Of course you must be influenced to some extent by 
precedents that have gone before, and so far as the 
evidence here stands there is no instance — no instance 
certainly has been given — to you of any township 
chartered by Act of Parliament being annexed — 
against its will and against the feeling of the inhabi- 
tants, provided its government be efficient and good 
— to another and adjoining corporation. No one such 
instance has been given. In the case of Darlington, 
which has been referred to, and Blackburne they did 
not oppose, while in the case of Bolton the singular 
result followed' that the township sought to be an- 
nexed against its will was excluded, while Haliewell, 
which did not oppose, was included. I can under- 
stand very good reasons in the case of a township or 
corporation like Drogheda, where there are no town- 
ships adjoining it — where there is a country district 
partly covered with villas say within a mile of the 
centre of the town itself, and no other township 
created there ; but the case was quite different when 
the proposed annexation is, as in the present case, and 
against the will of the persons, sought to be brought in. 
Let us see the case the Corporation suggest here. I 
think it resolves itself into this : that they want 
money and have not got it, and they want us to be 
brought in for the purpose of contributing to their vast 
debt, and for the purpose of carrying out visionary 
improvements — improvements which all experience of 
the past leads us to think they will never execute — 
they desire to bring us into a representation which, 
whether rightly or wrongly, justly or unjustly, public 
opinion has universally, and up to the present, con- 
demned as not a good one. The very report under 
which you are now holding this inquiry — the report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons — upon the 
face of it bears a condemnation of the Dublin Corpora- 
tion. I am not here to say there are not men of 
business in the Corporation — men of business habits, 
and good men. Public opinion entirely coincided with 
the terms of that report out of which your warrant 
proceeds — out of which it has grown — which has con- 
demned the constitution of the Dublin Corporation as 
a whole, which pointed out that few of the leading 
merchants and citizens of Dublin took part now in 
Municipal affairs, that the attendance of members of 
the Council was by no means regular or punctual, that 
it was slack, and its administration defective. The 
report says : — 

“Your Committee are forced to report, with respect to 
Dublin, that there is ground to complain of the slack attend- 
ance at Council meetings ; of the postponement of, or 
inattention to, important subjects within the duties of the 
Council ; of the condition of the streets, the deficiency of 
sanitary action, the want of economy and proper con- 
trol in dealing with officials and workmen, and the 
mixture of different funds in the Corporation accounts con- 
tinued, notwithstanding the objections of the auditor.” 

And in strong contrast with that condemnation of the 
Dublin Town Council stands out the paragraph in the 
same report : — 

“ Your Committee have pleasure in mentioning some 
places, such as Ratlnnines, Londonderry, Lurgan, Lisburn, 
fm., where the evidence discloses a far more satisfactory 
condition of affairs, or at any rate, anxiety on the part of 
the Town Commissioners to do then - duty." 

You could not have a stronger expression of con- 
demnation on the one hand, and by contrast of 
approbation on the other— approbation for the party 
now. seeking to resist being merged into that repre- 
sentative body. In dealing with the question of the 


Corporation wanting money, and it is really the great 
burthen of the song, there have been arguments ad- 
dressed to you which, if true, would show they don’t 
want money. Now, Mr. Curtis has proved that in 
1S81 there will be an increase certainly of £7,000 a 
year by leases which will fall in within that time, and 
it is shown that, taking the average as to the duration 
of human life — in twenty years from this date — in 
1899 there will be a further revenue from the city 
estate of £10,000 a year, so that if that is true we are 
dealing with a case where the Corporation, within 
twenty years, will have £17,000 a year added to their 
revenue. But there is another question. Every 
witness before you has told you that it is an essential 
condition of any change, that there should be a re- 
valuation of the City of Dublin. It has been pressed 
upon the ground of injustice both to the poor man and 
to the rich. It damps energy in the city, for it pre- 
vents people adding to their buildings, for that involves 
re-valuation, and puts them in a different position from 
their neighbours. Old buildings, too, it would appear, 
are overvalued, so that on every principle of justice, 
it has been urged by all the witnesses that there 
should be a revaluation of Dublin. "What would 
be the result of such a revaluation 1 It would give at 
least £200,000 a year more to the city on which taxa- 
tion could be made, and that is to say, a clear addition 
to revenue of £20,000. If the evidence on this subject 
were true, and I have no reason to doubt it, you may 
be sure no scheme of annexation will be sanctioned by 
Parliament that does not involve revaluation. The 
increase in revenue by £20,000 a year would be 
simply doing justice as between man and man. What, 
then, are the objections to it, and why is it not done 1 
That it would raise the income tax, and make the Cor- 
poration unpopular in this country. Then it was said 
— by Mr. Beveridge I think — and I take leave to say 
it is mere babble of words, that it is the same to the 
citizens if he pays 3s. on the present valuation as if he 
had paid, or had to pay, 2s. 6 cl. on the new valuation. 
I quite agree it would as regards his point of view, but 
in plain English it would come to this, that the higher 
sum on an unj ustly low valuation is equal to a lower 
sum on a justly higher valuation . That is perfectly 
true, but for all that it does not stand the test of logic for 
a moment. In 1849, the Corporation got power to 
charge a certain improvement rate on a certain valua- 
tion, and the .evidence is that in 1S53 — the time when 
the first Valuation Act was passed — £100,000 a year 
was struck off the valuation, and the taxable powers of 
the Corporation — 2s. improvement rate on the valua- 
tion given in 1847 — has increased, and it would be but 
justice that it should be raised to the proper valuation. 
And is that to be answered by any observation made 
by Mr. Beveridge, or some other witness, that, indeed, 
they won’t exercise that power — that the Dublin Cor- 
poration won’t exercise the powers and duties the 
Yaluation Act imposed on them, as a Grand Jury, to 
have a revised and proper yaluation made. And why ? 
Because — this is the reason boldly stated — because, 
forsooth, it would add £3,000,000 to the Imperial 
Exchequer. 

2355. Chairman. — Not for Dublin 1 

2356. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — No; but £3,000,000 to the 
Imperial Exchequer for the country. And that is 
the reason why the membei's of this Corporation, for 
Imperial reasons, are to be influenced from doing what 
is admitted to be justice. Therefore, if they are to be 
restored to the position they really got in ’49, when 
these taxation powers were conferred on them, and 
when Dublin was fairly valued, I now start with this, 
that they will have a revenue certain in 1881, when 
the valuation would be completed, of £27,000 a year 
added to their income, with a prospective increase of 
£10,000 a year in 1899. Now, so far for the wants 
of the Corpoi-ation. These figures I assume are accu- 
rate. They were put forward by Mr. Curtis in 
another point of view — to tempt the township into 
the pleasant little parlour pictured by the Corporation 
for their reception. We must use it as it has been 
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given, and if it be true evidence, I am perfectly sure, 
ns I conveyed before, that having regard to all the 
evidence, that no recommendation will be ever made 
by Parliament, at all events unless based on a revalua- 
tion of the city, the valuation of which is admittedly 
unjust and unfair. If Mr. Delany would try only to 
forget that Home Rule would cure even the evils that 
exist in townships, if the members of the Council 
would endeavour to fox-get this craving after notoriety 
which some of them have, if they would rise above 
and get rid of their dislike to be unpopular, and of 
much that I think to some has not worked well for the 
constitution of this great body, among whom ax-e many 
eminent business men, if they were to forget and do 
their work without reference to the .Imperial Ex- 
chequer being incx-eased, they woxxld have under their 
control, by simply applying for a revaluation of the 
city, an increase to their revenue of £20,000 a yeai\ 
Now, I have looked into this evidence with a view to 
extracting fx-om it any thing in the shape of argument 
in favour of annexation, and as far as I can see, or 
understand, in the fore front has been put this theory, 
which, I take leave to say, is a huge fallacy, namely, 
the use of the roads and streets of Dublin, by the 
people of the adjoining townships. It is said, that 
therefox-e they should pay a contribution to the main- 
tainance of these streets or x-oads, and further, that we 
should bear a share of the old debt that existed on the 
city— old debts that existed on the city, and were 
created independent of any township scheme, and long 
before it was ever thought they would be created, and 
long befox-e 1847, when, under a report I will call 
your attention to, after anxious and careful inquiry, 
Rathmines was constitixted in consequence of the state 
of its roads, and I suppose too, in consequence of the 
inaction of the Corporation. I could understand if, 
in 1847, when Rathmines needed paving and lighting, 
when the roads were in a bad state, the Corporation 
came forward and tried to annex it — I could under- 
stand their saying, that therefore our ax-gument could 
not have the foroe it has now, and that there would 
be some reason in their action but, I suppose the 
reason that influenced the Cox-poration not to interfere 
then, was the same as now influences them not to wish 
for the annexation of Clontarf, namely, that Clontarf 
is pool-, and not able to bear the share of the city 
bxxrthen. The ax-gument about the roads and stx-eets 
might appear to have some value as to a rate in aid 
of the bridge tax, and the police tax, were really 
analagous, but this ax-gument about the roads is an 
xxnsoxxnd one. It is said, that there is wear and tear 
partly by the railways, and partly by the use of 
the people of the townships. But I woxxld ask, what 
is a city? A x-esident in Rathmines, or Pembroke, 
orders his goods in Dxxblin, and they ax-e delivered 
in the townships; and coals, timber, merchandise, 
groceries, and matters of that sort are brought out. 
Now, it is to be x-emembered that as far as Rathmines 
is concex-ned, the people there pay the entix-e exjxense 
of the maintenance of the roads within their boundary. 

I think it was said there ax-e twenty-two miles of 
roads, within the Rathmines township. Is it not like 
a gx-eat city, and with x-oads leading into it, the gx-eat 
artex-ies that keep the town alive ; like a city, has it 
not its impox-ts and exports, and coals and timber are 
broughtfrom the city into the townships, aye andbeyond 
the townships, and out to other districts where they 
must pass over the township roads — and is there ixot 
also brought into the city the produce by which that 
city is suppox-ted 1 Let ixs see what is brought into 
tbe city ; evexy species of agx-icultural px-oduce comes 
throxxgh the townships — hay is bx-ouglxt in, stx-aw, 
stones, bricks for making x-oads and hoxxses. Mx-. 
Neville, I believe, stated that something like 12,000 
tons of stone were bx-ought fx-om beyond the township, 
using in their passage the township roads, out of which 
they did not derive any benefit whatsoever-. The 
materials for the stx-eets and buildings, the cattle, all 
these are brought in from the agx-icultural districts 
outside the township, using the township x-oads which 


are entirely maintained by the township, using them Dublin. 
for city pxxx-poses, and for city pin-poses alone as regax-ds ■*% is. 1879. 
this tx-affic of imports. Everyone of us has seen along 
the Finglas, Howtli, and Rathmines x-oads on different 
days of the week, hay and stx-aw, and other commodities 
coming ixx and going out, coal carts, manux-o fx-om the 
daix-ies of Dublin, and all these going to, or coming 
fx-om the agricultxxx-al districts outside the town, and 
beyond the township. But there is a x-eciprocity that 
must be attended to. The citizen of Dublin is de- 
lighted to get his goods sent out to Rathmines — and 
the streets exist — as I undex-stand the stx-eets of a 
city — for the purposes of the consumer and the person 
who sells, and for the pux-pose of promoting the carx-y- 
ing on of trade within the city. Each derives a 
common benefit fx-om the great arteries and roads 
that lead into the city, and a test of this woxxld be if 
you were to shut up and close the x-oads of a city, 
that city could not exist. As to the roads in Rath- 
mines, I may say they — speaking at least of the 
principal thoroughfares — are paved to one-third of 
their extent under the tx-am system ; and we will give 
you befox-e the case is over-, some retux-ns of the traffic 
in and out ; and tlxex-efore, as far as I can undex-stand, 
this argument about the x-oads has no existence at 
all — no foundation whatever-, if you consider what a 
city is — that the streets exist both for consumers and 
sellers, and that in point of fact, cities cannot exist at 
all unless it has stx-eets and x-oads, ixxto these streets 
by which produce may be brought into them. Well, 

Mr. Neville has taken up the subject of scavenging, 
and he refers to two reports of 1853, and 1855, in 
which he says he recommended tlxsxt the townships 
should be annexed, ox-, that the boundaries of the city 
of Dxxblin be extended ; bxxt I must say, if the Cox-- 
poration had in 1853, and 1855, pursuant to their 
minutes, seen the desix-ability and justice of annexing 
the townships, it is a strange thing they allow Acts of 
Pax-liament after Acts of Parliament to be passed 
which they did not oppose, or only to a certain extent — 
long subsequent to that x-eport — and allow charter after 
chax-ter to be gx-anted to those towixships, and the 
suggestion of Mr. Neville as to scavenging, is the 
gx-eat difficulty of the city, in not having a place in 
which to deposit its refuse, and that if the townships 
were included, he would be able to deposit it tlxex-e ; 
that showed the care with which Mr-. Neville regax-ded 
the interests of the townships ; indeed, one member 
of the Town Council suggested that the sweepings 
should be deposited in a hole at Doixnybrook. In 
considex-ing the benefits to be confex-x-ed on Rathmines, 
and other townships, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
condition of the public bodies concerned. Mr. 

Beveridge, when he was asked the question, said he 
would give one illustration of the benefits to be con- 
ferred, and he added that we would get crossings. 

Well, is it not notox-ious that as regards the streets of 
Dublin, the scavenging of those streets was a bye- 
word in evex-y capital in Eux-ope ; nothing can possibly 
be worse. I think I may sti-ictly and confidently say 
this, that with the exception of some three or four 
streets paved out of the £50,000 box-x-owed by the 
Corporation, the streets were most inad equately cleansed. 

And if that body — and people cannot shut their eyes 
to the fact, that it is so — if that body cannot manage 
their own affairs, and the experience of a hundred 
yeax-s proves them incapable of reasonably managing 
their own affaii-s, it is not within the limits of liumaxx 
reason to suppose, that by enlarging the area, and 
giving them a larger field for mismanagement, they 
will make any improvement. So much for the roads 
since 1849. Well then, Mr. Neville 

2357. Chairman. — But, Mr. Walker, remember as 
to this part of the question, it was stated by Mr. Neville 
that since 1849 these townships have grown up, and 
that thereby the traffic has become so great over the 
stx-eets that it has cut up those stx-eets considerably and 
soiled them, and thus involved the Corpox-ation in the 
difficulty of maintaining and scavenging them. 

2358. Mr. Walker, q.c. — There is not a word of foun- 
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Dublin. elation, I would take the liberty of saying, for that 
May 19 , 1879 . argument. Do they mean to say that the streets are 
worse than they were in 1849. I would rather be in- 
clined to give them credit for saying that they are 
better than they were in 1849 — that something has 
been done for them. Mr. Neville has given a list of 
civic improvements that were to be carried out if the 
Corporation could only get the money to do so — five 
of them, I think. We live still, however, and nothing 
has been done — not one of these has been earned out. 
If they get £10,000 a year from Rathmines it will 
help them to accomplish these great works, such as 
abattoirs. They have no funds for that — they were 
always desirous for it ; but if the townships are brought 
in, their contribution would enable them to erect 
an abattoir. I think Mr. Cotton asked would it not 
be necessary to erect another abattoir. Of course it 
would, and it was hard to see what benefit the town- 
ship would derive from it. When a public body 
comes and says, not that “ we will give you benefits 
that exist in our city, but benefits which the city 
never has created, but which, if you give us money, 
we may hope to create.” When such a case occurs, 
we must look to our experience of past times and see 
whether from the public acts of the body, townships 
or cities can place faith in their professions and pro- 
mises. As to public abattoirs in 1877, powers were 
sought and the act was ignominously rejected. A 
general market is wanted, and it is in the hands of a 
private company — the Corporation have totally failed 
to do anything of the kind. The Corporation say they 
should be able to supply gas throughout the townships 
— supply gas — where they have failed to do it within 
the city ; when at this moment there is one common 
body supplying gas to the city and the townships. 
They will he able to supply gas. I think it was my 
friend Mr. Norwood who pressed, as an argument, on 
the Commissioners that they had the same gas. The 
same gas. They might as well say the same sun. 
The gas is contracted for by a private body to both 
— the same price in some respects, perhaps dearer, in 
others cheaper. Baths and wash-houses were also 
spoken of, in order no doubt that the inhabitants of 
the townships might look upon a cleaner class of 
artisans, and benefit thereby. Slaughter-houses were 
also alluded to. Now, as to slaughter-houses, it would 
be proved that five licensed slaughter-houses exist in 
Rathmines, and finally we were to have an extension 
of the Fire Brigade, and it is fortunate we have the 
evidence of Captain Ingram on this point. I certainly 
was sorry to hear and learn, as we did from his evi- 
dence, that there was such a fiasco in that department. 
He showed that the condition of the brigade was to a 
certain extent deplorable, and he summed up with the 
statement that although an Act of Parliament was 
passed in 1870 enabling the Waterworks Committee 
to do everything which Captain Ingram might deem 
necessary, he summed up with this, that it was well 
there were not more fires in Dublin, and that in 
effect Dublin was in a shocking condition so far as its 
fire brigade was concerned. Now is there any in- 
stance of a township being annexed to an adjoining 
town in order that it might share in the enjoyment of 
visionary and alleged improvements. Mr. Neville has 
named some five of these improvements — not one now 
existing, and which as regards the carrying of them 
out all past experience teaches us to regard as hope- 
less. But then we are told there are great sanitary rea- 
sons why Dublin ought to be annexed to Rathmines. 
Now I think that is the last topic that ought to be 
addressed to the Commissioners on the part of Dublin. 
We must all admit that we must take these sani- 
tary reasons in conjunction with the question of 
the main-drainage ; for it is impossible there could be 
good sanitation without good drainage. Now, Dublin 
stands pre-eminent in one respect: it stands pre- 
eminent for its death-rate. I presume, owing to that 
main-drainage defect, Mr. Cameron gave certain 
reasons why, for sanitary purposes, Rathmines and 
the other townships should be annexed. There would 


then be one governing body as regards the staff. 
Well, he did want an additional staff. Rathmines 
has not the same facilities for disinfection, it is urged. 
All these powers are derived from the Public Health 
Act, and Rathmines can put it in force as well as the 
city of Dublin. As to disinfection, it was admitted 
by Dr. Cameron or Mr. Boyle, that what is done in 
Rathmines — the burning of clothes — is better than 
what is done in Dublin by the disinfecting chamber, 
which Mr. Heron did not like at all. Then it was 
said by Mr. Boyle that it would be a great advantage to 
the townships to be annexed to Dublin, because there 
would be one central authority to supervise the 
sewers. It is material to call attention to the history 
of the supervision of the sewers. W e know, unfor- 
tunately, what the history of this is. In 1870 an 
Act was passed which empowered the Corporation to 
get from a public department £350,000 for this pur- 
pose ; and in 1871 an Act was passed, constituting 
the Main-drainage Board, on which there were mem- 
bers both of Pembroke and Rathmines. Five years 
passed, and nothing was done. The members of the 
townships — you will hear from the evidence to be 
given before you — attended, and, in consequence of 
the slothfulness of the Corporation, in consequence of 
their slothful action, five years passed ; and what hap- 
pened in 1877 1 The Rathmines and Pembroke 
townships themselves, seeing the hopelessness of 
Dublin ever dealing with the question of sanitation, 
themselves came forward to promote a Bill in Parlia- 
ment; and I ask your attention now — sitting as 
you are in the position of the Committee of 
the House of Commons — out of whose report your 
warrant is the outcome, to the preamble and pro- 
visions of that Bill which is now a legislative enact- 
ment 1 It forms a standing enactment, testifying to 
the inaction of the Dublin Corporation in sanitation 
and main-drainage. It is called “The Rathmines and 
Pembroke Main Drainage and Improvement Act, 
1877,” and recites that it is an Act — • 

“ To authorize the construction, by a Board specially 
constituted, of outfall and other sewers for the townships 
of Rathmines and Ralhgar and Pembroke, townships in 
the county of Dublin, to release those townships from the 
provisions of 1 The Dublin Main Drainage and Purification 
of the Liffey Act, 1871,’ and of ‘The Sanitary Law 
(Dublin) Amendment Acts, 1870 to 1875,’ to confer 
certain additional powers upon the Township Commis- 
sioners within their respective townships, to alter the 
date of election of Commissioners in the Rathmines and 
Rathgar Township, and for other purposes.” 

It recites the Rathmines and Rathgar Act and the 
Pembroke Act. It recites : — 

“ And whereas the Rathmines and Rathgar Township 
and the Pembroke Township (hereinafter referred teas 
‘ The Townships’) are large, populous, and improving dis- 
tricts ; and in each case the population and number of 
buildings have of late years greatly increased and are still 
increasing.” 

It recites : — 

“ That, by the ‘ Act of 1870,’ the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners were empowered to advance to the Town 
Council of the city of Dublin, upon the security of the rate 
or fund, out of which expenses incurred by the Town 
Council, as the sewer and nuisance authority within the 
said city under the Sanitary Act, 1866, might be defrayed, 
any sum or sums not exceeding on the whole ,£350,000, to 
be applied by the Town Council in the execution of_ the 
works necessary for the purposeof purifying the river Liffey 
and completing the main drainage of the city of Dublin.” 

It recites : — 

“ That, by the ‘ Dublin Main Drainage Act, 1871,’ it 
was recited, that for the purpose of effecting the purifica- 
tion of the river Liffey, and for perfecting the main 
drainage of the city, it was necessary that the works con- 
templated in the Act of 1870 should be speedily undertaken 

and completed.” 

It recites : — 

“ That whereas representations were made to the Town- 
ship Commissioners by or on behalf of the Town Council 
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of the city of Dublin, with regard to the efficiency of the 
estimate of £350,000 for the said works, and otherwise in 
relation to the said works ; and thereupon the Commis- 
sioners agreed that the sewage of the townships, or of 
parts thereof, should be led into the intercepting sewers 
authorized by that Act, and that certain rates in respect 
of such intercepting sewers, when made, should be paid by 
the townships respectively to the Town Councilor Corpora- 
tion of Dublin. But no provision was, by the Dublin Main 
Drainage Act, 1871, made for the drainage of that portion 
of the Pembroke Township situate east and west of the 
river Dodder, which was excluded from the operation of 
that Act.” 

It further recites : — 

“ And whereas the Corporation have not substantially 
commenced or carried out the works authorized by the 
Dublin Main Drainage Act, 1871, and have not succeeded 
in obtaining any advance from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners for the purchase of lands necessary for the 
purposes of the undertaking was allowed to expire on the 
13th day of July, 1876, without any steps effectual for the 
purpose having been taken by the Corporation to obtain 
an extension of time.” 

“ And whereas the Township Commissioners have mean- 
while been threatened with legal proceedings for suffering 
the sewage of the townships to flow into the river Dodder.” 

“ And whereas the works authorized or contemplated by 
the recited Acts of 1870, 1871, and 1875, for the reasons 
aforesaid having failed, and the representations made to the 
'Township Commissioners, in 1S7 1 , having been wholly 
unfulfilled, it is expedient that the Township Commissioners 
and the townships respectively, be released from all duty, 
liability, or restraint under the Dublin Main Drainage Act, 
1871, or under the Sanitary Law (Dublin) Amendment Act, 
1870 to 1875, and that the provision of the Dublin Main 
Drainage Act, 1871, so far as they relate to the townships, 
or either of them, be now repealed.” 

There cannot be a stronger condemnation of the inac- 
tion of Dublin than Parliament has there spread on 
the face of that Act. And under that Act, as you are 
aware, a contract has been entered into, and those 
works are now advancing, as I have heard, towards 
completion. Two and a half miles out of four have 
already been constructed. Now, so much for sanita- 
tion. "What is this matter about the extension of the 
Fire Brigade 1 The argument as regards the extension 
of the Fire Brigade is that you should have a system 
of telegraphy extended all through the townships, and, 
in other words, to extend to the townships the benefits 
the city enjoys. But Captain Ingram told you of 
those benefits. He told you that he had but one 
station and nineteen men, though a balance of £ 1,000 
of a surplus remains applicable to it, and though they 
have full powers, under the Waterworks Act, for the 
purpose of creating the veiy system which Captain 
Ingram said was necessary in order that Dublin might 
1 e safe, and the result of the evidence of Captain 
Ingram on this Fire Brigade system is that Dublin is 
now in a most miserable condition as regards its Fire 
Brigade. His emphatic words were — “ Dublin is per- 
fectly unsafe, and it is well there are not more fires.” 
He said he might almost say he had not a station, and 
that he should have sixty men, and that we should 
share in the burthens of this Fire Brigade system, and 
which was so insufficient for the purpose at present. 
For the past thirteen years one fire a year has occurred 
in the townships as against one every day in the City 
of Dublin, and we were to share in the burthen of 
sixty or sixty-nine men required for the two steamers 
or engines, and for the fire escapes, in order to enjoy 
the benefits that Dublin enjoys from that miserably 
worked and financially deficient Fire Brigade, accord- 
ing to Captain Ingram ’s evidence. 

2359. Chairman. — I did not understand Captain 
Ingram to say it was inefficient. On the contrary, I 
understood him to say that it was quite as efficient as 
it could possibly be, having regard to the number of 
the staff, but that they had not money enough, and 
that the rating of three halfpence in the pound 
authorized by the Act for the maintenance of the 
system was not sufficient. 

2360. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — And £1,000 in hand. 


2361. Mr. Cotton. — The evidence was that they Dublin. 

were not using the whole of their powers. May i9,i879. 

2362. Mr. Walker, q.c. — No ; they had a balance in 

hand, and their powers were unused. Captain Ingram’s 
description should be remembered, that Dublin is 
practically unsafe, and it is well there are not more 

fires in the city. Now, we were told that it would be 
a great benefit to the townships that there should be 
an artizan class springing up within them, and that it 
would be a great benefit to them that the Artizans 
Dwellings scheme should be provided within the city, 
because the artizans of Dublin build the townships. 

That is one of those arguments which proves vastly 
too much. Artizans, and people of the working classes 
generally, will always go to the city. It is like a 
great beehive — they go to the city, where they get 
lodgings cheaper, and more for their labour. No 
system of annexation will create an artizan class in the 
townships, and as a matter of fact, I may inform you 
there are already in Ratlimines a considerable number 
of houses fit and suitable for the accommodation of the 
artizans, but as to their residing in the town, if it is 
an evil, an annexation cannot cure that. They will 
always live within the city, and it is to be observed 
that as to that artizan class, they build everywhere 
besides the townships, and bring back money to the 
support of their families, and spend it in the city. I 
don’t see what, under this scheme, the Corporation has 
done, or, indeed, can do, under the Act of Parliament, 
except to clear a space, and then after that the work 
is carried on by a private individual or a company — a 
private enterprise practically — assumed to be a self- 
supporting scheme, and therefore it ought not to be 
urged that any burthen in this regard should be placed 
upon the township. 

2363. Chairman. — But, Mr. Walker, the fact of the 
artisans’ dwelling almost entirely in Dublin is stated 
largely to increase the death-rate, and the hospital 
charges in the city ; and when the heads of families 
of that class become ill, they and their families all be- 
come chargeable on the rates. 

2364. Mr. Walker, q.c. — That is what I say ho 
system of annexation will cure. No system will make 
them live elsewhere than where they do ; therefore, 
the condition of the artisans cannot be improved by 
annexation, they will always live in the city unless 
you burn down the houses in which they live, clear 
them out, and construct others for them, under the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and that is in one respect in 
the nature of private enterpiise and not one involving 
a burden on the taxation of the city. Some observa- 
tions were made about the system of prisons — that we 
don’t contribute to them ; that may be left out, how- 
ever, of our consideration, for the prisons are now sup- 
ported by the Government — except in respect of the 
salaries or allowances of some officers which will die 
out. Industrial schools and lunatic asylums have 
been also mentioned. All these, I would take leave 
to remind you, are contributed to in the proportion of 
our county at large charges, and it is not unnatural 
to suppose that the lunatics and the arabs of Dublin 
who go to the asylums or the industrial schools come, 
not from the townships, but from the city, where they 
are most likely to be found. Now, another material 
matter was this question of water. I am now deab’ng 
with Rathmines, and I call your attention to the way 
Ratlimines is supplied with water. It has a separate 
supply, which existed in Rathmines before the Vartry 
did in the city — it was created under an Act of Parlia- 
ment I will call your attention to when I come to 
open the affirmative case. There is a permissive right 
to avail themselves of the Vartry water, but it was 
never availed of — there was an agreement proposed, 
but it was never earned out. We have expended, 
under the advice of Mr. Bateman, a sum of £29,000 
on a water supply which was as good a supply, and as 
to which there is no fault found ; and of that £29,000 
£9,000 has been already paid, so that now there is 
only a £20,000 debt existing in Rathmines in respect 
of the water supply created under Mr. Bateman’s 
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advice, and is it now to be proposed that we should pay 
for a separate water supply the one-third rate, and also 
have to pay £20,000 debt, and a rate for the purpose 
of paying the interest on it. Oh, it was said, the 
waterworks debt will be wiped off in 1909, and that 
thus Dublin would get water free, and that Rath min es 
would get the benefit of it. Now I take leave to say, 
and Mr. M'Evoy was of the same opinion, that there 
was no instance in which a waterworks debt is wiped 
off. They may be diminished, but not wiped out; 
filter-beds, new mains, new reservoirs, repairs, and so 
on, are constantly calling for supervision and expense. 

2365. Chairman. — That applies to your own system 
too. 

2366. Mr. Walker, q.c. — Well long before 1909 ad- 
ditional works will be required, I venture to say ; and 
it is a mere chimera to say that the waterworks debt 
will be by that time non-existent or wiped out. There 
is another thing, and quite independent of the fact 
that Rathmines has a separate water supply created 
under Act of Parliament, a supply which was allowed 
to exist by the Corporation. Why did the Corpora- 
tion make an agreement with the townships on certain 
basis for the supply of water as a continuing township, 
and now ask to get rid of that and to bring them in. 
That was a contract on the faith of which money was 
expended, and it would be most unjust to alter it, or 
any other existing contracts. Now one word as to the 
city debt. According to the evidence of Mr. Curtis, 
I think, there was something like £900,000 due by 
the city, and it is gravely to be asked that we are to 
be made liable for that or for £886,000 — it is gravely 
to be asked that the township of Rathmines should be 
made liable to the city debts which had existence 
long before the Rathmines township had ever been 
constituted. There is a city estate debt of about 
£200,000, a large portion of which existed in 1840, and 
it is on the theory that the city rental may rise that 
the proposition is put forward that we are to be 
brought in to the arms of the city, and to have a 
liability in respect of this £200,000, to incur which we 
did not contribute. Is it to be said that that is a just 
or fair proposition. We know that the borough fund 
in practice has proved wholly insufficient for the 
charges on it, no matter what may be said to the 
contrary. In practice it is wholly insufficient — 
£5,7 00 was the deficit against the borough rate. Now 
there ison the improvement rate £1,735 debt at present 
existing, and i'e member that all these moneys were 
borrowed on a scheme wholly independent of the town- 
ships — it had nothing to do with the townships, and 
it is to be said the townships are to be brought in and 
made as one common family, sharers in £886,000 of 
debts, on hopes — visionary ones indeed — of these debts 
being ever reduced, or for the purpose of getting a 
visionary improvement. Is there any precedent in 
the whole history of legislation for bringing in a solvent 
and prosperous township solely to share the fortunes 
of an insolvent city. There were three scales of taxa- 
tion laid before you in the course of this inquiry on 
the part of the Corporation. 

2367. Chairman. — When you speak of precedents, 
Mr. Walker, what do you say to the cases in England, 
where they made them liable to the debts of the town, 
but did not make them liable to taxation for a period 
of five years. 

2368. Mr. Wallcer, q.c. — Give me any instance, give 
me any case, and I will deal with it. It was said in a 
general sort of way, that in Manchester, or some 
other places they were brought in, but it also appears 
there are separate accounts kept of everything, even 
of these townships brought in. But you are sitting 
here under a warrant to consider a scheme of taxation. 
That is what you are to do, and all J. have to deal with 
is the scheme of taxation suggested, and to see whether 
any man valuing vested rights of private property 
would entertain this. I can only deal with the scheme 
suggested. When the inquiry commenced there was 
none at all suggested, and it was said it would be 
handed in, and after a while, it grew and was narrowed ; 


and on the 11th of April, I think, it was handed in — 
this scheme of taxation — this final scheme, for there 
was not one on the Sth, 10th, and 11th of April. 
That scheme is this, it is on this principle. The total 
amount required for the purposes of a joint body 
would be some £169,500 a year, in round numbers. 
There is 4s. Gel. in the pound, municipal poundage 
rate — and I take leave to say that is incorrect to begin 
with. 

2369. Chairman. — I find that Mr. Beveridge, in his 
evidence, states that in 1872, the boundaries of 
Darlington were extended — that the measure was 
opposed by some of the districts proposed to be brought 
in, that still they were brought in and made liable to 
the existing debts, and the ordinary rates. 

2370. Mr. Walker, Q.c.—I take leave to say, that there 

is not a word of foundation for that. It can be proved 
from the accounts of Darlington. I admit, of course, 
that the extension was made, and that outside districts 
were annexed ; but I deny that it was against their 
will, or that they came in and shared the debts of 
Darlington. The accounts of Darlington could be 
procured, and they will show that 

2371. Chairman. — At page seven, of Mr. Browne’s, 
pamphlet, he speaks in a note of the extra city 
extension. He says, referring to the opinion expressed 
by the committee who sat on the Derby Extension 
Bill (1877) : The Chairman said : — 

“ The committee have agreed to pass the preamble, upon 
certain conditions. First, with respect to the borough rate, 
we should lay down the condition, that the borough rate for 
the annexed districts, should not for five years exceed 6 d. 
in the pound ; and with respect to the School Board rate, 
the condition should be laid down that for the same period, 
the School Board rate should not, in the districts which are 
now within a School Board, exceed Id. in the pound.” 

The promoters of the Bolton Improvement Bill, 1877, 
were willing to make a like concession for a period of 
ten years to the districts they sought to include. 
"We don’t know what the proposals were with respect 
to Bolton. 

2372. Mr. Walker , Q.c. — We do know — we know at 
least, as regards Bolton, that the township that, 
opposed was excluded, and that Holliewell, that dil 
not, was included. But whatl set out with is this, that 
there is no instance proved of a township with a char- 
tered constitution being annexed against its will, and 
annexed under the terms under which it is here sought, 
■with all the burthens of the city. No instance of 
that has been shown, and the instance you have given 
proves the contrary. 

2373. Chairman. — I have looked over the evidence 
given before the Local Government Committee — the 
only two independent witnesses examined there were 
Mr. Pirn and Mr. Stokes ; all the rest were members 
of the Corporation (there was in addition Mr. 
M'Evoy), the rest, I say, were either members of the 
Corporation or parties connected with the sanitary 
state of the city. Mr. Stokes in his evidence was 
decidedly against any annexation of Rathmines. Mi - . 
Pirn was in favour of it to a certain extent, but after 
all that, the committee of the House of Commons 
reported that it appeared to be considered, that Dublin 
required extension. 

2374. Mr. Walker, q.c. — The word used is “alleged,” 
and it is because it is an open question, as it appears 
to me, that the committee adopted the course they 
did. If it was a conceded matter, the committee would 
never have had an inquiry, with a view to ascertain 
the real facts, able Commissioners were appointed to 
inquii - e into the question, whether the extension was 
necessary or advisable, or looked for by the inhabitants. 
That is to say, it is alleged the boundaries of Dublin 
require extension — we have heard the allegation, and 
not considering it proved, we refer it to a Royal Com- 
mission. 

2375. Chairman. — You say, Mi - . Walker, that there 
was no case where, against the wishes and views of 
the governing body, or township, an extension was 
granted, or would be granted — if that be so, when Mr- 
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Stokes, the late chairman of the township said, “ on 
no terms will we go into the city,” why, or what 
was the reason of our being sent to hold this inquiry, 
if there has been a fixed rule of the committee of 
Parliament, never to annex an out-lying district 
against the -wishes of its inhabitants. 

2376. Mr. Walker, q.c. — But, Mr. Stokes might have 
been considered by the committee, not to have repre- 
sented the whole of the township. 

2377. Chairman. — Well, he appeared as chairman, 
having filled that position for fifteen years, to speak 
on behalf of the inhabitants. 

2378. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — Very probably it was to be 
satisfied on these matters, to find out whether the 
feeling of the inhabitants was properly represented by 
him, that the inquiry you are now holding was pro- 
moted. It would be a farce if you think the report 
there binds you to any opinion, or that you are merely 
to register the opinion. You have to inquire into 
certain facts, and certain facts which presuppose your 
mind is free. 

2379. Mr. Heron. — The Darlington town clerk 
writes,: — 

“ The boundaries of this borough were extended by the 
Local Act, passed in 1872, and the new part becomes liable 
to all the prior existing debts of the borough, and to the 
ordinary rates of the borough.” 

2380. Chairman. — Well, that is what Mr. Brown 
says in his pamphlet. 

2381. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — What I said was that no 
instance was shown of a body having a constitution 
being annexed against its will. There may, of course, 
have been such a case, but I have heard of none. If 
there is any value in Mr. Brown’s pamphlet, we have in 
the first pages of it, the principles which are to guide a 
system of annexation, and what you have to ascertain is 
how these principles work in the present consideration. 
I was about to deal with the scheme of taxation sug- 
gested ; and I may remind you that there is ultimately 
only one suggested towards the close of the inquiry. 
It is this : The total sum required for the purposes 
of the joint body would be, it is stated, .£169,500 a 
year in round numbers. For that purpose a rate of 
4s. Gd. would be required, and that, I take leave to 
say, is wrong, for the 4s. Gd., it was admitted, would 
be raised to a sum of 5s. 2d. next year ; but, taking 
it at 4s. Gd., what is the result of spreading all that 
over the township of Rathmines — the township with 
which I am dealing — would be — all but a penny — 
doubling. The present rate in Rathmines, which is 
2s. (in two years it reached 2s. 4 d. under exceptional 
circumstances), so that it would have its I'ate doubled, 
— more than doubled, I might say ; and the result, in 
round numbers, to Rathmines, if this scheme of 
annexation and taxation were adopted, would be that 
£10,000 a year exactly would be put on Rathmines 
township — £10,000 a year, that is double the rate it 
has. What, I ask you, is Rathmines to get for that 
£10,000 a year ? A mayor, a sword-bearer, and, as 
Mr. Byrne said, “ You will become the ‘ owners of 
city estate ’ ” — like scholars of college, owning college 
estate. It will be a great benefit ; we will get cross- 
ings, Mr. Beveridge said. I failed to learn, though I 
asked over and over again, what benefit we were to 
derive for that money except merely sentimental ad- 
vantages — artisans looking cleaner, better stimulus to 
city improvements, and so on ; but looking at Rath- 
mines and -within its limits, I have failed to see any 
improvement to be given to Rathmines, except 
visionary improvements and hopeless ones, as far as 
my experience goes. Take the case of the Fire Bri- 
gade. Any extension will involve expense, and it 
will be as badly worked for the new district as it 
appears it is for the city. Well, now Rathmines has 
a newly constituted main drainage authority, and the 
inhabitants having borrowed £100,000, have been 
obliged to pay id. in the pound on their valuation in 
the future. It was said it would be a great benefit 
to Rathmines if they took over the Rathmines Drain- 
age Works, and paid that id. No doubt it would be 


a benefit, putting it in that way ; but it was much like Ddbun. 
the case of one man owing £1 and another £10, and May 19, is79 
they become partners for better or worse ; and the 
man owing £10 pays the debt of the other, who in 
turn pays what the other oaves. In other words, 

Rathmines would be a loser to the tune of about ten 
to one on the transaction. Another great test to be 
applied in this case is, the public feeling on the matter 
amongst the inhabitants of the township and the 
public feeling of the body that constitutes those who 
ask to annex them. So far as public feeling within 
this city, there is not a single expression of independ- 
ent opinion by independent men, on the part of the 
Corporation scheme. The only independent citizen 
was Mr. Pirn, and he repudiated emphatically the 
township being annexed, unless vested interests were 
strictly preserved. Now, no public meeting has been 
held; in no way has public opinion been gauged. 

Though invited to attend here, independent witnesses 
have not come ; and therefore it is, I say, that as to 
public opinion in the city, it is wanting, and as to 
public opinion in the township of Rathmines, you 
will heai- what it is. 

2382. Mr. Cotton. — What was the invitation you 
refer to, asking the people to attend ? 

2383. Mr. Walker. — 1 mean there was notice in the 
papers that you were prepared to hear any evidence 
on the part of the city or townships, for or against 
annexation. I will submit to you evidence showing 
that the feeling of Rathmines is against this annexa- 
tion, and you have it at least that there is a total 
absence of expression of opinion in the city in favour 
of it, though full opportunity was given by you by 
public advertisement to have that expression of 
opinion given. 

2384. Chairman. — Yes, but at the same time the 
Corporation, representing the citizens, have passed 
the resolution asking it to be done. No citizen or 
class of citizens, have come forward to say, “We 
don’t want it no public opinion has been given by 
individuals, except by Mr. Pim, Mr. Delany, and 
Mr. M'Evoy; and the latter is not on one side or 
the other. 

2385. Mr. Walker. — Now, another consideration, 
and a very strong element in the case, is the nature of 
the two representative bodies — the representative 
body seeking to annex, and the representative body 
of those sought to be annexed. Now, if ever there 
was a body, asking to annex, condemned by public 
opinion — I care not why or wherefore, fairly or un- 
fairly — that body is the Corporation of Dublin. Has 
it, I ask, commanded the confidence of the citizens of 
Dublin? Is it not rather proved that the higher 
classes of the citizens are not anxious to join that 
body?— It is condemned by the report of that very Com- 
mittee under which you are acting, and taking into con- 
sideration this qualification, what is the evidence given 
before you? It varies to some extent. One witness said 
he would pay some attention to property, but a great 
many of them said that property was not at all the 
consideration, but population. Is is not notorious that 
the more respectable men in the township would not 
join that body — they do not in the city, — and do you 
think if the township bodies were annexed all the 
eminent men of property, who are pow Commissioners 
of these bodies, would not leave a place where they 
would be outnumbered in votes, and where imperial 
matters and others matters that ought not to enter 
into the views of Commissioners or Corporators 
would be likely to influence the body ? I ought to 
say something about Alderman Gregg’s scheme, put 
forward at th e end of the case. His scheme illustrates 
the action of the Corporation — he would cut all those 
townships in two and annex only the parts that are 
near the city, because the others would be more diffi- 
cult to manage. It shows what the real views of the 
Corporation are. What they want is money for them- 
selves, and they do not at all consider the benefit of 
the people they want to annex. Now I have said a 
few words of the motives of the Corporation and the 
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Dublin. arguments on which these views are based ; and now 
May 19. 1879. it is right that I should call your attention to the 
history of the legislation constituting the Rath mines 
township, and see how it grew and out of what circum- 
stances. The Rathmines township is constituted 
under an Act of the 10 & 11 Vic., chap. 253 (Local) 
and Personal, and in that year — the year of its con- 
stitution, 1847 — the year that the two Acts regulat- 
ing townships were passed, the waterworks clauses, 
and the Town Commissioners Act ; and in the same 
year an inquiry was held in Dublin which led ulti- 
mately to the passing of the Act of 1849. Cotempo- 
raneously with all those great moves there was held in 
Dublin an inquiry to ascertain whether Rathmines 
should not be constituted into an independent town- 
ship. There was a Royal Commission directed to Mr. 
Hayward and Mr. Brassington in 18 17 ; they sat and 
heard evidence and made a report, which I have in my 
hand, unanimously recommending that the township 
should be constituted with the powers which the Act 
confers. The Corporation afterwards opposed that 
bill, but notwithstanding that opposition in 1847 the 
Act was passed reciting that Rathmines was becoming 
a great and popular district, and that it would be for 
the advantage of the inhabitants and the public if the 
streets, market places, and so forth, were better lighted, 
cleansed, paved, and so forth. Under it they have 
very large powers as regards water — power of con- 
structing necessary waterworks for the purpose of a 
sufficient and wholesome supply, power to enter into 
such contracts as may be necessary for such supply. 
They may, under section 17, take it from the Dodder 
or elsewhere ; they have also powers of laying down 
main pipes, manufacturing gas for the purpose of 
lighting stx-eets and public places, of levying tolls, and 
maintaining the roads and bridges within their district, 
and to pay annually such proportion as is mentioned 
in the 7 th & 8 th Victoria — the Grand J ury Act for 
the County- — and powers of levying rates not exceed- 
ing 2s. in the pound. At that period the valuation 
of Rathmines was £39,750, and the population 10,187, 
and the area included in this Act was 1,020a. 3r. 20p. 
In 1862 the inhabitants of Rathgar were so impressed 
by the benefits they saw conferred on Rathmines by 
this energetic action that they sought an incorpora- 
tion with Rathmines, and by the 25th of Victoria, 
cap. 25, passed in June, 1862, they were annexed to it 
with all the powers and benefits conferred by the 
other Act. It recited the expediency of the addition, 
and the fact that a large sum having been spent on 
sewerage works by the one the other should extend 
them in like manner. The valuation added was 
£8,100 and the population 1,806. The Corporation 
on that occasion opposed not the bill, but only one clause 
for the purpose of enabling them to preserve certain 
rights in connexion with the Vartry water. Another 
district was added, which we may call Harold’s Cross 
district, by the Act 29 Vic, cap. 12. The Act of 
1860 was opposed by the Corporation only on water 
clauses, and now that is the third charter, as we may 
call it, of Rathmines. The valuation now of the entire 
district is £98,060, and the population 20,562, the 
area being 1,470a. 2r. 18p. 

2386. Mr. Cotton. — Was that the population in 
1871. 

2387. Mr. Walker, q.c. — Yes, we have no means of 
giving it to you except by that census. You may take 
it to be now in round numbers 23,000, so that, in 
other words, under three Acts of Parliament the con- 
stitution has been allowed to grow up to about one- 
third the city population, about one-twelfth the valua- 
tion, and about one-sixth the acreage, under these three 
Acts of Parliament, one of which was opposed, the 
others only on clauses ; and that valuation represents 
an expenditure of an enormous sum for building, 
on the faith o i the township remaining separate, 
£1,969,100 expended on the faith of its remaining 
a township. I come now to the constitution of 
the body of Commissioners. There are twenty- 
one members at present — five form a quorum. The 


qualification of the Commissioners is residence 
and Poor-law valuation of £30 a year, and fin- 
non-residents of £200. Of the electors the qualifi- 
cation is residence and a rating of £10 a year. It is 
desirable that instead of that should be adopted the 
Dublin one, which, according to witnesses here, should 
be considered wholly independent of property. Now, 
another material circumstance to be taken into con- 
sideration is this, that the entire of this township of 
Rathmines, except an infinitessimal portion, is within 
the electoral division of Rathmines. Now, sir, so 
much for the constitution of the Rathmines Board of 
Commissioners. Having got this Act of Parliament 
they erected water-works, under the advice of Mr. 
Bateman, at Gollantstown, which were completed in 
1S63, before the Vartry came to Dublin, and for which 
they pay rent to the Canal Company. In consequence 
of the extension of the township, they erected addi- 
tional works at a cost of £11,000, which made a total 
cost in respect of the works of £29,000, of which 
£9,000 has been repaid, and the balance, £20,000, 
according to the tex-ms of their loan, will be paid ofi' 
in twenty-seven yeai-s. The debentui-es are held by 
the public, and the debt will be wiped off completely 
at the end of twenty-seven years. 

2388. Chairman. — Would not the same observation 
apply to your case, Mr. Walker, as we heard in re- 
ference to the Corporation, that a water-works debt is 
never cleai-ed off, or something to that effect 1 

2389. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — Not the same at all as the 
city. 

2390. Chairman. — But surely you, too, will re- 
quire further Expenditure in respect of filter beds, 
repairs, and so on. 

2391. Mr. Walker, q.c. — Well, leave it so. The facts 
will speak for themselves. We always meet our 
engagements. The debentures are taken up by the 
public. You will have regard to the difference be- 
tween the £20,000 and the debt existing on the Cor- 
poration works, and the extent of them, and also to 
this fact, that a sum of £6,020 has been spent on the 
sewerage of the township, and on the distinct faith of 
its separate constitution. I have already called your 
attention to this Bill promoted, in ’77, by Rathmines 
and Pembroke township for their main drainage, 
which was passed, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the Cox-poration in both the Houses of Lords and 
Commons — in the Commons at least, not in the Lords 
—and under that Bill the works are now substantially 
advanced. Thex-efox-e, within the last two yeax-s, we 
have a legislative recognition of the sepax-ate existence 
of the Rathmines township, a distinct recognition of 
its sepax-ate existence as against the vex-y body now 
seeking to annex them on grounds, vex-y many of 
which are condemned by that preamble of the Act of 
1877. Under the section of this Act, 52nd, 53rd, and 
54th, the Corporation wex-e afforded an opportunity of 
joining in the construction of the out-fall sewer which 
would dx-ain the south side of the city. They did 
nothing, and the works are consequently being carried 
out by the townships themselves, and, in point of fact, 
have advanced to this extent, that two and a half 
miles out of four and a half have been completed. There 
are in Rathmines four slaughter houses constituted by 
Act of Parliament ; the supply of gas is exactly the 
same as in the City of Dublin. We pay for the lamps 
£2 12s. each ; the distance, of coux-se, is greater than 
the city, and there is greater risk and liability to waste, 
which makes it a little dearer. The paving is per- 
fectly good, and the death-rate, I take leave to say, is 
in singularly favourable contrast to that of the city. 
It is nineteen per 1,000 in Rathmines, and twenty-six in 
Dublin. Especially, you willfind with respect to zymotic 
diseases from the Registrar’s returns, that a gx-eat many 
people sent out to Rathmines for change of air die 
there, so that a great many cases of persons who 
die there ought x-eally to be attributed to Dublin. 
You know the startling rates in Dublin. The items 
in the accounts for 1877-78 do not represent the 
amounts expended — there are amounts put down 
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which require the sanction of the Local Government 
Board. As regards the sanitation of Rath mines, you 
will find by the evidence that it is in a very satisfac- 
tory state. As stress was laid on the matter of 
dwellings for the artisan classes, I may mention that 
there are 643 houses suitable for residences of persons 
of the artisan class in Rathmines. Take the drainage, 
which is material in sanitation, Rathmines stands out 
pre-eminently as superior to Dublin. No one can deny 
that, and as regards the constitution of the body who 
manage them, no one will deny that, as far as regards 
the qualification, and I think as regards the attend- 
ance to their duties and the absence from their 
meetings of distracting topics, they are superior to the 
governing body of the city of Dublin. In support of 
that I can refer not only to the evidence, but to the 
very report under which you now sit. Now, I say 
the administration of affairs in Rathmines is in sin- 
gular contrast with that of Dublin as regards its 
drainage — it contrasts most favourably with the city 
administration as regards the condition of the streets, 
and, in fact, in every element that can be taken into 
consideration, the governing body of Rathmines is 
able not only to stand alone, but to stand favourably 
in contrast with that body seeking its annexation. 
One body commands confidence in Rathmines — the 
other, I venture to say with the utmost confidence, 
does not command the confidence of the city of 
Dublin. I will not anticipate the evidence to be 
given. We will examine a number of witnesses, who 
will bear out every statement I have made. Perhaps 
I ought to mention here as a fit opportunity something 
about Drumcondra. The Drumcondra Act was passed 
in ’78. It is hardly in being — hardly becomes a 
township — when it is sought to be eaten up by the 
Corporation of Dublin. It is right to say that they 
gave us no evidence, no reason why it should be 
annexed except for the purpose of a frontier. No evi- 
dence has been given as to the feeling within it, or of 
a desire to annex it on the part of any of the inhabi- 
tants ; and, in fact, the only reason suggested is the 
one I say, that with reference to the frontier. No 
evidence has been given showing the number of build- 
ings in it, but I may tell you one or two facts about 
it. Since the Act of Parliament passed, building has 
commenced considerably within the township. Over 
100 houses already have been built. The valuation of 
Drumcondra is £12,800, the area 854 acres, and it has 


a population of 3,200. Three-fourths of Drumcondra Dublin. 
is land unbuilt on. The feeling of the inhabitants May 10 , 1879. 
generally is against annexation, as will be proved to 
you. Since the Act passed considerable building has 
taken place on the faith of its separate existence. I 
may mention — I don’t know if you got the exact figure 
— that in Dublin it is admitted by witnesses that 350 
acres are not built on, because the people prefer going 
into the township. Now, taking into account every 
element that ought to influence you in the considera- 
tion of this question — the feeling of the inhabitants, 
the character of the two governing bodies, the adminis- 
tration of their affairs, the debts existing in the one 
case, the scheme. laid before you — taking into consi- 
deration every element that ought to influence you, I 
submit, on behalf of Rathmines, whose constitution 
four Acts of Parliament have created or recognised, 
that you ought not to annex this solvent and 
steadily growing township to what every one has said 
is a decaying city. To my mind, it would be the union 
of youth and age — solvency and pauperism — for the 
purpose of conferring no benefit upon Rathmines, but 
for the purpose simply of putting money into the 
pockets of the Corporation, in the hope that it may 
administer its affairs better than a century of expe- 
rience has led us to hope can be possible. 

2392. Chairman.— On the subject of vested interests, 

Mi - . Walker, I would remind you of how the Legisla- 
ture regarded that when they put on the bridge tax. 

Did it not interfere with vested interests to the extent 
of 2s. in the pound, at all events ? 

2393. Mr. Walker. — Well, I am glad you mentioned 
that, because it is easily answered. The bridge tax 
was imposed under exceptional circumstances, and 
under all Grand Jury Acts the tax for bridges is 
imposed on the entire county, not on the barony ; and 
the practical reason is this, that there would not be 
money to build them only for that. 

2394. Chairman. — Am I to understand, Mr. 

Walker, that the Commissioners and people of Rath- 
mines think they should not pay a farthing towards 
maintaining and scavenging the roads and streets of 
Dublin ? 

2395. Mr. Walker. — Not a farthing. They pay 
already for their own roads, and the city ought to pay 
for theirs. W e will now proceed to examine witnesses. 

Mr. John M'Evoy handed in a memorial from 
certain ratepayers of Dublin. (See Appendix No. 17.) 


Mr. John EL Evans examined by Mi - . Andrews, Q.c. 


2396. You, I believe were one of the original Com- 
missioners of Rathmines township, named in their 
original act of 1847 ? — Yes. I was named in the act. 

2397. I believe you continued a Commissioner down 
to 1862? — Yes, down to 1862. 

2398. And I believe you were appointed Secretary ? 
— Yes. 

2399. And since 1862, continuously to the present 
time, you have continued their Secretary? — Yes. 

2400. You reside in Rathmines ? — Yes. 1 have re- 
sided in it all my lifetime. 

2401. I believe you have considerable property in 
land and houses ? — I have both land and houses. 

2402. Now, before your first act of 1847 was passed, 
I believe there was an inquiry under the Act 9tli and 
10th Vic., 1806 then in force ? — Yes, I gave evidence 
upon that commission. 

2403. And they reported to the House of Lords in 
1847 ?— Yes. 

2404. And I need only refer to the report of the 
Commissioners. The report says : — 

“At the first meeting the promoters appeared, and 
fully proved the preamble of the Bill. From the evidence 
they laid before us, as well as from our personal survey, it 
appeared that the district is well adapted in all respects for 
a separate system of local administration and taxation. It 


also appeared that the great majority of the inhabitants and 
other persons interested, were favourable to the Bill. Plans 
were produced and scientific evidence given to show the 
feasibility of supplying the district with water, as well as 
draining, lighting, and other improvements on a sound and 
uniform system, and the only objections made strike us as 
of a most frivolous kind.” 

We will supply that to the Commissioners and all 
other documents. Now, my Lord Morpeth and Mille 
were the Commissioners, and your Act of 1847 was 
passed? — Yes. 

2405. I believe the Corporation opposed your Act of 
1847?— Yes. They did. 

2406. But they opposed it in the Lords only ? — Yes. 

2407. They were beaten there and did not oppose 
it in the Commons ? — They did not. 

2408. Now, I don’t wish to go very freely into it, for 
the Commissioners will have a copy of the Act ; but it 
may be well to give a general reference to how you 
stood under the Act of 1847. If the Commissioners 
will look at the map they will see the portion included 
in the Act of 1847, the portion subsequently added in 
1862, and the portion added in 1866. The map shows 
the township under these three Acts. 

2409. Chairman. — Yes, that is within the large blue 
line. 


Mr. John H. 
Evans. 
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Dublin. 2410. Mr. Andrews. — Now I will give you particu- 2436. Would you give the present valuation of the 
May ] 9, 1879. lars respecting the Act of 1847, first. The Act of 1847 entire district ? — The valuation of the entire township 
comprises portion which at the time of the Act was is £98,060. 

Evans valued at £34,750 per annum 1— 1 That is so, but it was 2437. Is there an increasing population in Bath- 

reduced in 1852 to £34,000. mines ? — Yes ; we calculate it to be about 23,000. 

2411. Now, the population according to the only 2438. And the total area ? — 1,470 acres. 

census there was then, that is the census of 1841, was 2439. And the mileage is about what? — From the 

10,187? — Yes, 10,000 and some odd numbers. boundary about two miles square — about a mile and 

241 2. And the area I believe was 1,020 acres ? — Yes. four-fifths from north to south, and two miles across. 

2413. The qualification of Commissioners for the 2440. Statute miles ? — Yes. 

township underthatAct is the qualification still? — Yes. 2441. Nov/, I would just ask you some leading par- 

2414. That is for residents a £30 annual poor-law ticulars with regard to the operations of the Com- 

ratin». missioners, since their incorporation in ’47, with re- 

2415. And non-residents ? — Ownership of property gard to the water works, now were steps taken to 

of £200 a year profits and upwards. construct water works ? — Yes. 

2416. Your electoral qualification is a £10 rating 2442. After the Act of ’47 was passed?— Not till ’61. 

for residents ? — Yes, and it is the only qualification ; 2443. And had you then the advice of Mr. Bateman, 

there being no other qualification. the eminent engineer, in the construction of those 

2417. Now there are eighteen Commissioners under water works? — Yes ; at that time the Board consulted 

that Act of 1847? — Eighteen, and three subsequently Mr. Bateman, and they sent me over to London to 
were added when the extension was made. consult with reference to it, and it was under his 

2418. Under that Act you obtained powers to supply plans the woik was carried out. 

yourself with water, and constructed waterworks ? — 2444. I believe these woi’ks were completed in 

We did. In fact, under the Act of 1847, Bathmines 1863 ? — Yes ; they were opened in ’63. 
was entrusted with entire powers of that kind and 1 2445. And that, I believe, Mr. Evans, was some six 

may further add, that it was two years before the or seven years before the Corporation ? — Yes. 

Corporation of Dublin obtained similar powers. 2446. Now, the cost of these woi’ks, am I right in 

2419. Then you had powers for waterworks, and gas- saying, was £17, 800? — That is the amount. 

works if you wished to supply gas, and your improve- 2447. And it is well to remember that, for it makes 
ment rate was limited to 2s. in the £ without consent, a difference when the cost of distribution is considered, 

and to 2s; 6c?. with the consent of the ratepayers, such The subsequent addition to the township made it de- 

consent to be given at a special meeting for the sirable to extend the works? — Yes; Bathgar was 

purpose?— Yes. added, and it was not contemplated in the works ; it 

2420. To consider the case ?— Yes. was stated there would be fair pressure in that dis- 

2421. Your borrowing powers were £20,000, I be- trict, but we found we had to construct increased 

lieve, and they were never exercised as I understand, works. 

until the waterworks were taken up ? — Never. 2448. In what year was that done ? — In ’7 4. 

2422. Now, so far for the Act of 1847. In 1862, 1 2449. And what was the cost ? — £11,000. 

believe, Mr. Evans, the adjoining townlands of 2450. So that the total expenditure in respect of 

Bathgar and Sallymount applied to be included water works was, in round numbers, £29,000? — 
within your limits or area ? — They promoted that Bill Y es. 

themselves. They had, I believe, an independent 2451. Now, Mr. Evans, I believe £9,000 of that 
Parliamentary Agent as well as I remember. has been paid off? — It has been paid off in sinking 

2423. Now, that I believe was not opposed by the fund. 

Corporation ? — Well, no, except on the water clause. 2452. And I take it your existing debt is in round 

2424. That was simply to preserve their rights? — ■ numbers £20,000? — Yes ; £18,000 to private parties, 

Yes. and £2,000 to the Treasury. 

2425. Now the property comprised in the Act of 2453. That is the Board of Woi’ks ? — Yes. 

1862, was not so large, it was only a matter of 2454. These private individuals then, were so well 

£8,100 a year? — Yes, about £8,000. satisfied with the security that they took the bulk of 

2426. And the population from the census of 1861, it? — They took it all. Under the sinking fund ar- 

was 1,806 ? — J ust so. rangement that debt will be exhausted in twenty-seven 

2427. That district was not an improving one at the years. The interest for the first seven years was at 
time? — No, not at the time, it was not. They saw the rate of 4^ per cent., and at the end of seven 
the improvement going on in Bathmines, and were years it was reduced to 4£ per cent. 

anxious if possible to take advantage of it. 2455. Now, in the year 1877, were you desirous to 

2428. As an index of what amalgamation did, give arrange with the Corporation for the purpose of getting 
the Commissioners the valuation in 1866 ol' the some additional water supply ? — There was a desire on 
district that was added ; the valuation in 1866 of the part of some members of the Board to treat with 
Bathgar and Sallymount? — Well, it has increased very the Corporation for a supply of Vartry. 

much ; the present valuation is about £19,000. 2456. Did you succeed in making an arrangement? 

2429. Mr. Cotton. — Of Bathgar? — — After several meetings with the Water Works 

2430. Mr. Evans. —Yes. Of Bathgar and Sally- Committee, arrangements were made, and terms were 

mount. agreed on, which were recommended by the Water 

2431. Mr. Andrews. — Now, if you have the popula- Works Committee and the City Engineer. The whole 
tion, give it? — By the census of 1871, it was 20,162 ; arrangement, however, dropped through, not being 
at present it is 23,000 and some odd hundreds for the approved of by the Council. 

entire township. 2457. Have you at present under consideration a 

2432. The Actwasthe 25th ofVictoria, chap. 25, and scheme for an additional supply for yourselves? — 
under it the eighteen Commissioners became increased Yes; it is under the consideration of the Board, 
to twenty-one ? — Yes. Bathgar was satisfied with three, under the advice of Mr. Hassard. 

2433. Chairsian. — Does that arrangement exist 2458. Who has charge of the drainage scheme ? — 
now?— Yes, it doss. Eighteen are returned by Yes. 

Bathmines and three by Bathgar — one ward for 2459. Well now I -will take yoiu’ drainage operations. 
Bathmines and one for Bathgar. Since the Act of ’47, give the expenditure on drainage 

2434. Mr. Andrews. — In 1866 the 29th Vic., chap, altogether, apax-t from your expenditure in ’77, or 

12, was passed, and then portion of the parish of St. under the Act of ’77 ? — The sum expended in drainage 
Catherine’s was added ? — Yes. was about £6,000 and odd, but that by no means re- 

2435. That is the last Act constituting the town- presents the amount expended on drainage, for we 

ship ? — Yes. took up no private road, no road to be devoted to the 
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speculation of building purposes, without it being 
thoroughly drained by the proprietor in the first in- 
stance. 

2460. And then in addition to the Commissioners 
expending that £6,000 the roads must be sewered and 
paved ? — Yes. 

-2461. And I need not ask does not that operation 
involve considerable additional outlay ? — Yes; I should 
think that £6,000 should be supplemented by nearly 
£12,000 ; one road alone, 1 think, cost £600 for the 
sewerage of it. 

2462. We know the history of the attempt to have 
a joint drainage scheme with the Corporation, and 
how it fell through, but you obtained an Act in 1877, 
enabling Pembroke and Rathmines to drain their own 
district! — Yes; in 1877. 

■ 2463. And as you are aware the Corporation opposed 
that ? — Yes ; in the Lords. 

' 2464. But their opposition was not successful, and 
you got your Bill % — Yes. 

2465. £100,000 is the expenditure you are limited 
to?— Just so. 

2466. Mr. Heron. — £100,000 for Rathmines? 

Mr. Evans. — No ; for the joint townships. 

' 2467. Mr. Andrews. — And I believe promptly after 
you got that Bill passed, and when it got the Royal 
assent, you set about getting plans, and looked for 
tenders ? — Immediately. 

2468. And on the 7th of May, ’78, a tender 
was received for the construction of tire works? — 
Yes. 

2469. Can you give the amount of the accepted 
tender? — £69,280. I should mention that I am clerk 
to the Board. 

2470. Was that tender a little under Mr. Hassard’s 
estimate ? — Yes. 

2471. He was acting for the two townships ? — Yes. 
He prepared the estimate for the Paxdiamentary 
Committee. The tenders ranged from £69,000 up to 
£80,000. 

2472. Since entering into that contract has consider- 
able progress been made with the work? — Yes, about 
two and a half miles have nearly been completed up to 
the present. 

2473. And I believe the total length does not exceed 
fofir and a half miles ? — That is the length. 

2474. So that I may say fully one-half has been com- 
peted? — Yes. 

• 2475. Now, as Mr. Heron very properly wished to 
know with reference to the other, the loan requisite 
for that purpose, at what rate of interest has the 
debenture stock been taken up? — Pour per cent. 
About £23,000 or £24,000 of that debenture stock 
has been taken up by the public — as much, in fact, as 
we wanted up to the present. 

•2476. And, as I understand, the Corporation might, 
had they gone on, have taken advantage of that scheme 
for the discharge of their sewerage ? — Yes, it was con- 
sidered by a member of the Drainage Board, who 
was a member of the Corporation-— it was fully consi- 
dered, and a clause in the agreement was made with 
the contractor 

■2477. But it has not been made available by the 
Corporation, and you pi'oceeded with your works ? — 
The Corporation were limited to the month of November 
that year to carry it out. 

'2478. Chairman. — W as that to carry the drainage 
of the south side to Poolbeg ? — Yes, the suggestion came 
from members of the Corporation. 

'2479. Mr. Andrews. — As to paving, scavenging, and 
watering of your roads and avenues, has that work 
been fairly attended to since your township was 
formed ? — Yes, as far as the resources permit, and as 
far as the Board are enabled they do it— we pave and 
keep the roads. 

: 2480. Do you obtain the best materials ?— Yes, 
we do. 

-2481. D j you settle your accounts, monthly? — 
We do. . . 

2482. And does that naturally conduce to your get- 


ting your materials, &c., on the best terms? — Yes, we Dublin. 
always find it so. May i9, 1879. 

2483. Though you are the Secretary, I may ask you j o)m H 
how do these roads and avenues contrast with Evans. 
Dublin? — In my opinion very well — very favoui-ably. 

2484. I believe you have also from time to time to 
do whatever was requisite for the footpaths, including 
the use of asphalte wherever it could be well applied ? — 

Yes, that is so. 

2485. Now, a few questions as to your sanitary con- 
dition. Have the Commissioners availed themselves 
of the powers of the Sanitary Act after they got them ? 

— They have. 

2486. And when their sanitary powers were in- 
creased did they avail themselves of those increased 
powers? — Yes. 

2487. Do you disinfect for all persons applying to 
you for the purpose of disinfection ? — Yes. 

2488. And do you adopt the more certain course of 
burning infected clothing ? — Yes, wherever neces- 
sary or recommended by our medical 'officer. 

2489. It was stated in the course of the case, during 
the evidence given for the Corporation, that some of 
your inhabitants come from the township to Dublin to 
get matters done for them, which they could not have 
done in Rathmines — that they are, in point of fact, 
obliged to come to Dublin after being refused by 
you ? — They never were refused by us. It is right to 
add, however, that there is no doubt in a district like 
Rathmines there would be parties who would rather 
apply to the city to get it done, to have clothes disin- 
fected, fearing that their case or circumstances in the 
matter should be known to their neighbours. I do 
remember a circumstance of that kind. 

2490. Before the last Public Health Act was in 
force, which required a vehicle to be available for the 
conveyance of patients, did you find the union vehicle 
was adequate for the purpose ? — Yes, quite. 

2491. And have you now ordered a vehicle under the 
provisions oi the Act? — Yes; in fact it is mandatory to 
do so. 

2492. And the necessary directions have been given? 

— Yes. 

2493. Chairman. — Was it not mandatoi-y under the 
Act of 1866? — No; the Local Government Board 
never called on us. 

2494. Chairman. — Never called on you ! but the 
word in the Act I know is “ may,” and “ may” has 
been construed to mean “must”? — I never heard that 
it was to be done, only if the Local Government 
Board required you to provide it — in fact that you 
were to wait for their directions. 

2495. Mr. Andrews. — At all events, you have 
ordered one now, and you say that previously you 
found the union one was ample for your pux-pose ? — 

Ample ; in point of fact we had not half a dozen cases 
in the year. 

2496. Now, Mr. Evans, as to the death-rate — more 
minute evidence on this point will probably be given 
by another witness, but I would ask you to give the 
Commissioners the average death-rate per thousand? — 

It is about 19-20. 

2497. Now, will you take the exceptionally severe 
winter through which we have passed ; what was it ? 

— Twenty-two. 

2498. And what was Dublin? — Twenty-eight, 
twenty-nine, and thirty, I think. 

2499. Chairman. — I believe it was even up to 50. 

2500. Mr. Andrews. — Now what was the average of 
the city? — I think it went up to thirty, but you will 
have that given more particularly. 

2501. How many slaughter-houses have you in the 
township ? — Five. 

2502. Are those attended to and inspected regularly? 

— Yes, they are. 

2503. They are under the supervision and care of 
the sub-sanitary officer, I believe ? — Yes. 

2504. Chairman. — Have you any bye-laws for the 
regulation of these slaughter-houses ? — No ; we have 
not, 
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2505. Chairman. — How or when were they 
licensed 1 ? — In 1843 they were licensed. 

2506. If you have no bye-laws, how have you any 
control over them 1 — There is no difficulty whatever in 
connexion with them — either with their management 
or arrangement no difficulty arises. 

2507. Mr. Cotton. — Have they formal licenses ? — 
Yes; they were licensed in ’48. 

2508. Mr. Andrews. — As a matter of fact, are your 
slaughter-houses clean and well regulated ? — Yes. 

2509. Now, as to the gas, you get it from the same 
source as Dublin? — Yes ; we had a contract with the 
Alliance Gas Company from the time of our incorpora- 
tion. 

2510. Are you afflicted with any great outburst of 
fires in your township? — I am thankful to say we are 
not. There have been one or two heavy ones, but I 
may say, speaking generally, that there are little or 
no fires in Rathmines. 

2511. During the evidence given on the part of the 
Corporation, the fire that took place at the distillery 
was referred to, and also the fires that took place at 
the two mills. Now, on those occasions, was the fire 
brigade present? — Yes. 

2512. And notwithstanding that they were burned? 
— Yes. 

2513. And I suppose if there had been an amalga- 
mation with the city there would have been the same 
result? — Yes. I may add that the attention of the 
staff was directed to the saving of other property — the 
bonded stores of the distillery, and the stores of the 
mills. As to the mills, I may say the case was quite 
hopeless from the beginning. 

2514. You have a fire engine? — Yes. 

2515. And you keep it constantly in order, and see 
to the appliances ? — Yes. 

2516. Give some particulars with reference to the 
number of houses in the township ? — The total number 
of ratings is 3,876; of these, 3,125 are rated at £10, 
and 262 over £5. At £5 and under, 381 ; land and 
other ratings, £108. 

2517. None of the ratings would include gate lodges ? 
— No ; most of the villa residences are provided with 
gate lodges. 

2518. From your experience can you say if your im- 
provement rate is higher or lower than the Corpora- 
tions elsewhere in Ireland ? — I think it is the lowest 
rate in Ireland. 

2519. Do you find the rates regularly paid ? — No 
district more so. In fact there is no arrear. 

2520. Give the Commissioners a figure as to that 
point. For the past five years, say, have you got the 
total amount of your rate paid up? — Yes; I may 
almost say so. The total amount assessed was 
£46,383 6s. 2d. 

2521. Was that for five years ending in ’78 ? — Yes, 
and the total amount collected was £46,366 17s. id., 
leaving a total loss of £16 8s. lOd. 

2522. That included arrears ? — Yes. 

2523. Do you find your Board meets regularly? — 
Most regularly ; they are extremely punctual. 

2524. What is the hour of meeting? — Nine o’clock 
in the morning. 

2525. And is that a monthly meeting ? — Yes ; ex- 
cept when there are adjournments to a particular 
•day. 

2526. And have you power of calling special or other 
meetings, except those monthly ones ? — Yes ; either by 
requisition or by adjournment. 

2527. Have you committees looking after separate 
subjects ? — Yes. 

2528. You have three committees, I believe ? — Yes. 
The Water and Public Health, the Roads Committee, 
and Finance or Audit. 

2529. Do you ever have to adjourn from want of a 
quorum ? — I have never known the Board to adjourn 
from want of a quorum. 

2530. That is your experience? — Yes; I never 
knew it. 

2531. And within what time do you transact busi- 


ness at the monthly meetings ? — An hour, or an hour 
and a half. 

2532. Do you allow any but business topics to be 
introduced ? — No, nothing. 

2533. Are there any speeches made ? — Well, occa- 
sionally there may be speeches made, but no politics 
or extraneous matters are ever allowed to be intro- 
duced into the proceedings. 

2534. I am right in saying it would not be allowed? 
— No, it would not. 

2535. Now, you have given the dimensions of your 
p.-yi stin g area — I believe it may be taken roughly as 
being about one-third of the extent of the whole city ? 
— Yes, about that. 

2536. And do you find by experience you are large 
enough to be able to attend to your own requirements 
and interests ? — I don’t think we could undertake more. 

2537. Since you were formed into a township and 
were incorporated, have there been large increases of 
expenditure in property in the township ? — Yes. It 
has in fact been vastly increased. 

2538. Could you give something that would be a 
guide — some figure that would be a good deal under 
the mark, showing the extent of building operations 
since your incorporation in 1847 ? — It would be very 
difficult. 

2539. Chairman. — The valuation in 1850 was 
£33,000, and in 1876, £92,000. 

2540. Mr. Andrews. — That is a good test. 

2541. Mi - . Evans. — I think Mr. Neville has given 
some details as to the roads — the use of the roads by 
the township and the city. 

2542. Mr. Andrews. — Do the city people use your 
roads ? — I think, really, our roads are used as much 
as we use the city. 

2543. Do you grow hay for cattle feeding ? — Well 
practically there is nothing of that kind produced in 
the township. It must all pass from the country over 
the roads of the township to the city. 

2544. And are there large cart loads of hay that pass 
in that way over the township roads? — Yes. 

2545. And I may take it also that quantities of 
manure pass from the city through the township to 
the country districts ? — Yes, that is equally apparent 
to anyone. 

2546. Have you recently tided in any way to come 
at what I may call the import and export traffic is ? — 
Well, since last the Commissioners met here we have 
tested it on three days last week, and I will give you 
the return. 

2547. What did the test show ? — About 300 ton3 
against the townships. 

2548. Do you mean of loads passing in or out — 300 
tons more going out of the townships than into the 
city? — Yes. 

2549. Just give the Commissioners the total you 
said the figures were taken for three days, as a test? — • 
Yes, on the 13th, 14th, and 15th. 

2550. Did you take it at three entrances, or at one 

place? We took it at three places, Charlemont-street, 

Harold’s-cross, and Portobello Canal bridge; these were 
the only three. 

2551. And what was the total of the traffic that came 
in during these three days ? — I made out the return, 
but I have not got it here. I know 1,285 loads of 
goods came in. 

2552. Mr. Cotton. — Did you make any classification 
of goods ? — They were all classes of merchandise, stone, 
bricks, hay, straw, coals, &c. 

2553. Chairman. — 1,285 loads coming into the 
township from the city ? — Yes. 

2554. Mr. Andrews. — 1,285 coming into the city ? — 
No, it is the reverse. There was 1,285 coming from 
the city to the township, and 1 ,558 from through the 
township into the city — a difference of 300 loads. 

2555. Chairman. — Is that entirely loaded waggons ? 
—Yes. 

2556. Mr. Andrews. — And in no way included 
cattle? — No. They would only come in on Thursday 
morning. 
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2557. Mr. Cotton. — Is there a large cattle traffic ? 
— Yes. 

2558. It must comein the morning very early ? — Yes. 

2559. Mr. Andrews. — And that I take it is not in- 
cluded in that return? — No. 

2560. Then you have these cattle coming in and they 
■wear your roads as much as the Dublin streets ? — Yes. 

2561. Chairman. — Can you say what was in the 
carts going into Dublin ? — Mostly stone and building 
materials. 

2562. Mr. Cotton. — And were they passing through 
the township from immediately outside ? — The great 
majority. Mr. Neville gave evidence about 12,000 
tons coming through of stones, but that is very small 
proportion of what Rathfarnham men bring in ; there 
is a quarry there for building stone ; all the granite too 
that comes from Ticknock, and gravel from Green 
Hills, all that must pass through the township. 

2563. Now, have you had an opportunity of ex- 
amining the return of the City Accountant, of the 11th 
of April, showing the increased taxation which amalga- 
mation would impose on Rathmines ?— Yes, I have 
looked into it. 

2564. Your present rate (including a 4 cl. rate for 
sinking fund is 2s. id.) ? — Yes. 

2565. Is that the maximum you ever levied ? — Yes. 

2566. And it has been occasionally under 2s. ?— Yes. 

2567. Now, as Mr. O’Donnell and other gentlemen 
said, the rating, taking it as a Dublin rating in this 
return, will be increased? — Well, the grand jury rate 
Mr. Beveridge admitted will be 8d. more next year. 

2568. And the 4s. 6 d. Dublin rate will become 5s. 
2d. 1 — Yes, and instead of the maximum rate levied 
here never being higher than 2s. 4c?., there would be 
a fixed rate of 4s. 6 cl., and that would be further in- 
creased if the principle of the one-fourth rating is 
allowed to railways, for that would reduce the large 
valuation. 

2569. Your present rating for railways in Rathmines 
is what ? — In Rathmines it is very little, but it is on 
the total. 

2570. Chairman. — Your present rate is 2s. id. 
How much will the drainage bring it up to ? 

2571. Mr. Andrews. — That is quite a different 
matter. Now, Mr. Evans, the 4s. 6c?. is what Rath- 
mines will be taxed in the pound on amalgamation ; 
have you made an estimate of what the drainage will 
add ? — No, I have not gone into that. 

2572. Now take it, Mr. Evans, that instead of 2s. 
id. the rating becomes 4s. 6c?., that would be 2s. 2c?. - 
of a difference ; now discard the 2c?. and tell the Com- 
missioners what additional taxation would be im- 
posed on Rathmines? — £10,000 would be imposed by 
the 2s. 

2573. Your valuation is about £100,000? — Yes; 
next year that will be the valuation about. 

2574. So that 2s. in the pound means £10,000 ? — 
Yes. 

2575. Now, so far as you know, will you get any re- 
turn for that? — I cannot say we will. 

2576. Do you know from having lived in Rath- 
mines, and from being secretary to the Commissioners 
for a number of years, do you know what the feeling 
is in Rathmines amongst the ratepayers and people 
generally? — It is decidedly against annexation; both 
the Board and the ratepayers are of that opinion. 

2577. Do you expect to be able to give the Com- 
missioners some more accurate figures, or rather some 
details, showing what the feeling is ? — I hope to do so 
to-morrow evening. I had it ready, but wished to 
give any one outside an opportunity of making re- 
turns. 

2578. If you have any details or figures I would ask 
you to bring them to-morrow ? — I shall. 

2579. When you have your drainage carried out 
are you aware of any public works of consequence 
you require in Rathmines? — Not that I am aware of. 

2580. Is the dispensary district substantially coter- 
minous with the township ? — -It is ; the township is 
the dispensary district. 


2581. That little spot on the map of ’62, and so Dublin. 

marked, belongs to Donnybrook? — Yes. Ma v 1<J . 1879. 

2582. And are substantially in the same electoral Mr <T ^~ 

division? — Yes, all except that little bit. . Evans. 

2583. And you are outside the Parliamentary 
boundary? 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron, Q.c. 

2584. Does the Board hold its meetings in public? 

—No. 

2585. And I believe it never did ? — No, it never did. 

2586. And what is the reason of that? — The Board 
don’t wish it. 

2587. But what is the reason the Board don’t wish 
it ? — They would never get through their business if 
the meetings were open to the press. Publicity of 
that kind would be wrong, and would certainly serve 
no good purpose. 

2588. The Board have power on a vacancy arising 
of electing anew member? — Yes, under the “Com- 
missioners Clauses Act.” 

2589. An d they invariably exercise it ? — Well, yes, 
always. 

2590. Now, are the accounts audited by a Govern- 
ment auditor, and how long have they been so 
audited? — For the last two years they have been 
audited by the Government auditor. 

2591. Why were they not so audited before that ? — 

Under the Rathmines Act we were not bound to do 
so, and the ratepayers themselves always had the elec- 
tion of two auditors, and always elected them. 

2592. There was not a public audit before that ? — It 
was the Act of ’74 that first required a public audit 
of the township accounts. 

2593. Before that was the public audit resisted by 
the Board? — No. 

2594. Was it resisted by any one? — No, there was 
a requisition from the ratepayers to adopt a public 
audit, and the Board acquiesced in it, and called the 
meeting to adopt a public audit. 

2595. What is now the total expense as regards 
salaries of the officers of the Commissioners ? — They 
are limited to 10 per cent, on the rates. 

2596. How much is paid now in salaries? — For 
what year ? 

2597. Take ’78?— £805. 

2598. And in ’77? — £792 — a large margin under 
10 per cent. 

2599. Have you more offices than one under the 
Commissioners ? — I am clerk to the Drainage Board. 

2600. As regards the water of Rathmines, are there 
complaints about it? — I am told there are, but no- 
matter what water you supply you will always have 
complaints about it; many people object to the 
Vartry. 

2601. On the ground of its being too pure ? — No,, 
you will get no number of ratepayers to agree com- 
pletely on the subject of the water supplied to them. 

2602. Do you think the water of the canal is proper 
and adequate for the supply of the township? — If 
you ask me as an individual I say I am quite satisfied 
with it. 

2603. But is it? — It is. 

2604. There are a great many boats on it? — The 
analysis of it, which you have here, was made by Dr. 

Cameron, Dr. Bell, and Professor Reynolds. 

2605. Well, I see that Dr. Cameron says : — 

“The results of. the examination of this water prove that 

it contains a much smaller amount of organic impurities 
than the quantity which, in the opinion of the best authorities 
on the subject, should render water unusable. The degree 
of impurity of a water,” &c. 

That is Dr. Cameron’s opinion. 

2606. Mr. Andrews. — Read the first part of the 
analysis. 

“ At the request of the Grand Canal Company I have 
made an analysis of the pipe-water supplied to Rathmines, 
and the source of which is the Grand Canal. I took the 
water from the tap in the Commissioner’s house, Rathmines 

Q 2 
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(and in doing so adopted all the precautions usual on such 
occasions), on the 11th inst., at 10.30 o’clock. Physical 
properties of the water, specific gravity, 1 ‘00045. Perfectly 
transparent and colourless, hardly a trace of suspended 
matters (shewing excellent filtration). No peculiar flavour 
or odour. Neither acid nor alkaline. After standing for 
twenty -four hours no sediment was deposited from the 
water : chemical composition. An imperial gallon (70,000 
grains weight) contained 17-920 grains total solid matters, 
of which 12-43 were precipitated on the water being boiled. 
The solid matters contain the following”: — 

He then proceeds to analyze its chemical composi- 
tion, and concludes as follows : — 

“ The amount of nitrogen acids (products of the oxida- 
tion of ammonia) is extremely minute, so far as chemical 
analysis enables us to form an opinion as to the freedom of 
water from sewage, and similar pollutions, the results of 
present analysis are altogether in favour of the Rathmines 
pipe-water. I should, however, add that the water is 
hard.” 

2607. Mr. Heron. — Well, Mr Evans, you are alto- 
gether in favour of the canal water 1— Well, I won’t 
say that. It suits me ; but as I said, you will have 
complaint of any water, however good it may be. 

2608. There was a reduction of valuation in 1852 ? 
—Yes. 

2609. Why was that reduction made! — It was a 
Government move. I can’t say why it was. There 
was a similar reduction made in the city, but I cannot 
give the reason. We were sorry for it, for it reduced 
our income. 

2610. The Rathmines people did not want it to be 
done ? — No ; that was a matter, however, that I don’t 
think we would be consulted about. 

2611. What salary has the Sanitary Inspector? — 
£50. 

2612. And your Sub-sanitary Officer? — £15 he gets. 
That is only for serving notices and that. 

2613. Are these the persons who inspect the slaughter- 
houses? — Yes ; the sub-sanitary officer principally does 
that. 

2614. The slaughter-houses are now under the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act ? — Yes. 

2615. But as regards your inspection? — It is done 
by the sub-sanitary officer. 

2616. Now as to the state of the roads, you think 
them perfect ? — Nearly so. 

2617. No complaints at all about them ? — Very sel- 
dom ; but, just as in the case of the water, you cannot 
please everyone. 

2618. And as to your sanitary arrangements? — 
Just the same, you can’t please everyone; and we fre- 
quently have complaints. 

2619. Have you estimated what the rate will be as 
regards the main drainage scheme ? — Well, the rate 
for this year struck; was id. in the pound. It may be 
5 d. next year, but it cannot pass 6 <7. 

2620. Now, how much will your houses inRathmines 
have to pay? — It is a joint payment. 

2621. Is it an equal share? — No, it is a poundage 
rate. 

2622. How much will it be ? — It will not exceed 6 d. 

2623. How much for the contract works for main 
drainage will Rathmines have to pay — £70,000 will 
it be? — Oh, nothing like that. Pembroke will have 
to pay a separate charge, and there it may go up to 
9 d., being liable for extra works. 

2624. How much will it be ? — I cannot say. Pem- 
broke is liable for pumping engines and other additional 
charges in connexion -with their works. I cannot give 
correct or exact data. 

2625. Chairman. — Has Pembroke to pay for pump- 
ing in addition? — Yes; because Rathmines does not 
require to use pumping engines. It is caused by the 
difference in the level of Pembroke which causes it to 
be used. 

2626. Now, tell me were all the accounts of the 
Commissioners filed regularly from the commencement? 
—Yes. 

2627. And were all audited by the two private 
auditors ? — Yes. 


2628. The waterworks, as I understand, cost alto- 
gether £29,000 ? — Yes. 

2629. But that includes the whole expenditure of 
laying down the pipes ? — Yes, work and everything. 

2630. Where exactly — 1 have never been at them — 
where exactly is the filter bed? — At Gallantstown, 
four and a half miles, just beyond Clondalkin. 

2631. Are there large reservoirs there?— Yes, and 
filter beds — six filter beds — on the same plan as the 
Vartry ; in fact, it was Mr. Bateman prepared the plans 
of both. 

2632. And is the pressure sufficient ? — Yes, except 
in some places in the township. 

2633. In some places it is not sufficient, T suppose? 
— Yes ; in some places it is not up to the higher stories 
of the houses. Builders will put their cisterns and 
waterclosets at the top of the houses. 

2634. Mr. Herron. — That is natural. 

2635. Chairman. — What is the maximum pressure, 
can you say ? — I cannot say. I think about eighty 
feet. 

2636. Mr. Heron. — Do you consider your arrange- 
ments for fires with your staff and with your pressure 
of water are sufficient — what staff have you? — Twenty 
men. 

2637. What are they? — They are a staff of work- 
men. 

2638. You don’t call them firemen ? — No. There is 
the Inspector. 

2639. Are they under any obligation to get up in 
the middle of the night to attend a fire ? — No, but 
they do. 

2640. Or in the middle of the day — is there any ob- 
ligation on them to get up then ? — No. 

2641. Then, in point of fact, there is no one to work 
the engines if a fire breaks out ? — There is our staff 
and our Inspector ; he is the principal man to- do it; 

2642. What is he exactly? — Our waterworks In- 
spector. 

2643. Is he a trained officer — has he been trained to 
this sort of work ? — He is as good a man as there is in 
the city of Dublin. 

2644. What salary is he paid? — £150 a year. 

2645. Has he got men trained to the business of a 
fire brigade under him ? — There are about half a dozen 
quite conversant with it. 

2646. How would you summon them in case of an 
outbreak of fire ?— There is a bell. 

2647. And do these men live in the neighbourhood ? 
— Yes, most of them ; and the Inspector is author- 
ized to hire as many men as he likes. 

2648. And that is the only organization there is ? — 
That is the organization. 

2649. The only organization for sanitary purposes 
you have is this man who gets £50 a year — what kind 
of a man is he at all ? — He is an ex-sergeant of police, 
and has a pension of £80 a year. 

2650. Chairman. — But has he a pension because 
he served Out his time in the police, and was worked 
out, in fact — is that the way it is ? 

2651. Mr. Evans. — The Local Government Board 
would not sanction his appointment if he were not 
a right and proper man for the office. 

2652. Mr. Heron. — How long was he in the police — 
was he forty years ?— I cannot say. 

2653. Was he thirty years? — I cannot say. 

2654. Washea sergeant ? — Y es ; he was a sergeant. 

2655. What does he do now in connexion with these 
sanitary duties in the way of inspection ? — Well, he 
attends to all complaints coming in ; sees to all the 
lanes in the township ; sees after the nuisances, what- 
ever they are, wherever they occur. 

2656. There are twenty-two miles of roads? — Yes; 
but not twenty-two miles of lanes. 

2657. I know ; but does he only see after the lanes ? 
— He sees after wherever the nuisance may be. 

2658. How is it you come to pay only £15 a year to 
this other man you mentioned — it is a very small 
salary? — Well, he is the porter in the Town Hall. 

2659. Has he sleeping apartments there ? — Yes. 
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2660. Has he anything extra as porter — is he paid 
anything else ? — He has 16s. a week. The £15 a year 
is only for serving notices and so on. 

2661. And do you really think that one man is quite 
sufficient for the work of inspection ? — Yes, and it is 
the opinion of our Public Health Committee. The 
fact of the matter is the notices are served, and there 
is scarcely ever any difficulty whatever aiises in the 
cases. We have not, I may say, ten prosecutions a 
year. 

2662. Now, do you think the organization of the fire 
brigade, such as you have described it to Mr. Andrews 
and Mr. Heron, is enough ? — Y es ; I may say that in 
1862 our Board supported the Bill proposed by the 
Dublin Corporation, and an arrangement was made 
with the late Sir John Gray, but never carried out, to 
the effect that Kathmines should have the benefit of 
the Dublin Fire Brigade on a £15 contribution to 
every fire attended by them. 

2663. Do you not think it would be advisable for all 
the townships to combine with the Corporation for one 
fire brigade ? — I think that Captain Ingram’s evidence 
went so show that no small township could keep up a 
fire brigade — that it would be too expensive. 

2664. Mr. Heron. — Yes ; for it is the teaching and 
training of these men that is necessary and proves of 
use at a fire. Now, as to the gas, what arrangement 
have you ? — A yearly rate per lamp for the light, and 
including lamp-posts, repairs, and everything. 

2665. And has that been decreased or increased of 
late? — Decreased. 

2666. Chairman. — H-w much is it? — £2 12s. a 
lamp. It is £1,000 a year about. 

2667. Chairman. — Yes ; £1,015 I see it is stated. 
That would be about 2 \cl. or 3d. in the £ ? — About 3d. 

2668. Then you make no arrangement about supply- 
ing private persons ? — No. 

2669. They get their supply from the Gas Company ? 
— Yes ; we have powers under the Act of Parliament 
to construct gasworks ourselves, and at one time my 
Board were thinking of going in for it, but we found 
that though we had ample powers to construct gas- 
works ourselves, it would never pay. 

2670. You had only power to manufacture for your- 
selves? — Y es. 

2671. The tramlines are kept in repair for you by 
the Tram Company? — Yes, no doubt. 

2672. And the heavy traffic goes nearly always on 
the pavement of the tram lines 1 — Well, I cannot say 
that. I dare say the heavy traffic does, but the cars 
and carts that go on it have to get so frequently out of 
the way of the tram cars that I think I may say they 
go as much upon the other parts of the roadway. 

2673. Do you think macadamizing is suitable for 
the bye- ways ? — I certainly do not think paving suit- 
able for suburban districts. 

2674. Mr. Heron. — You have no bye-laws whatever 
for these slaughter-houses ? — -No. 

2675. Do you yourself know anything particular 
about the inspection of these slaughter-houses ? — No. 

2676. Does this ex-policeman go to them for the 
purposes of inspection ? — Yes. 

2677. This disinfecting process of which we have 
heard, is it a hot chamber %— -No ; it is by actual burn- 
ing the disinfection is caused. 

2678. Then how much did you burn in ’78, on an 
average ? — I believe there were only two cases. 

2679. Chairman. — And how much in ’77 ? — None. 
We were not subject, thank God, to the epidemic in 
’77. If there were fifty cases, however, they would be 
attended to. 

2680. Mr. Cotton. — You say you had Only two cases 
in ’78 ? — Yes, that is all. That was all. They were 
the only cases reported by our medical officer as calling 
for our intervention. 

2681. Mr. Heron. — What salary does the medical 
officer get?— He is the dispensary doctor, and he is 
consulting medical officer to the Board. 

2682. And what do you pay him for that? — £25 ; 


that is all the Local Government allow. They put a 
limit on the salary. 

2683. Chairman. — What was the total expenditure 
last year? — I find under the head of salaries, £77 10s. 
Sewage, £45 7s. 

2684. Now, was that all you spent in that year? — 
That was on sewage works. We had to get the con- 
sent of the Local Government Board. (We receive 
half of the amount in respect of salaries.) The works 
we had to get their sanction to. The fee to Mr. 
Hassard, we could only give that under the sanction of 
the Local Government Board. 

2685. Now, about the meetings of the Board, is it 
not a fact that you don’t allow business to be trans- 
acted after 10 o’clock ? — No, that is quite a mistake ; 
we don’t allow new matters to be gone into after that 
hour. 

2686. That is, any matter not disposed of at 10 
o’clock, and that comes on after that hour, is not dis- 
cussed or considered by the Board ? — No ; if there is 
not notice of it. 

2687. Mr. Stokes in his evidence before the Select 
Committee, states that no new business is gone into 
after 10 o’clock? — Yes ; that is, that after five or ten 
minutes after 10 o’clock, no member could start up 
and speak upon or introduce a new subject of which 
no notice had been given. 

2688. Mr. Stokes says that practically the business is 
over at 10 o’clock, because no new business is to be 
gone into after that horn 1 ? — Yes ; but new business 
means a member starting up to discuss a subject of 
which he had not given any notice. 

2689. How many members of your Board who carry 
on their business in Dublin, and have their places of 
residence in Rathmines? — Nearly all. 

2690. Is not that the reason, as Mr. Stokes states, 
that you have your meetings at 9 o’clock, and from 
that until 10 to allow those gentlemen to go into their 
places of business ? — Yes ; for we would not get a 
regular meeting in the middle of the day. 

2691. Then I take it that all the members are men 
in business in Dublin who go in every morning to 
their daily business ? — Yes. 

2692. Now, I take it your maximum rate, except with 
consent of the ratepayers, is 2s. ?— Yes. 

2693. How do you divide it, is not that Is. for pav- 
ing and lighting 1 — We never divide it that way. 

2694. How do you make out your 2s. — -you, as secre- 
tary to the Board, ought to know? — We prepare an 
estimate at the beginning of the year. 

2695. Yes, but I want to work it out and have a 
certain reason for the rate being that amount. There 
are two audited accounts for the years ending March, 
’77 and ’78 ; how did you divide the rate for each 
— how is it made up ?— We make no division. 

2696. But you must make an estimate ; you cannot 
say I want 2s. and no more ? — We estimate first of 
all the first item, which is the Grand Jury. 

2697. What is that? — It is a varying rate. 

2698. But you see the Treasurer of the Grand Jury 
sends in a requisition for so much, in lieu of county 
at large charges— Mr. Stokes says it is 6c7 ? — That is 
only an approximate estimate. 

2699. Well, I want to see how you are living, if I 
may say so, on 2s. at all ; you know you must have 
some way of doing it ? — I will explain’ it. We take 
our estimate ; the first item appears to be the Grand 
Jury — we know how much that is. 

2700. That is Qd. ? — We don’t take it at 6(7, we 
take it in the bulk. 

2701. Give it, then, for 1877 ? — £2,001 7s. 6 d. 

2702. That would give you over Gd. in the £ ? — It 
would not in this way. 

2703. Well, I want the details you know ? — We 
never take details what we do: 

2704. Chairman. — You give me, I think, £1,000 
to be equal to a 3 d. rate ; so I may take it that £2,001 
is equal to 6 d . ; now the next would be public light- 
ing ? — That is 3 d. 

2705. How much for water — id. I think ? — No ; Id. 


Dublin. 
May 19, 18T9. 

Mr. John II. 
Evans. 
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2706. Well, 7 d. for water, and salaries 6 d., that is 
Is. 10 d., leaving 2 d. for scavenging, cleaning the roads 
and streets, and so on— that is all that is left out of 
your 2s. ; if I include printing, law costs, furniture, 
&c., you have not a penny left out of the 2s. ? — It has 
been done, that is all I can say. 

2707. But how did you do it ; you have a 2s. rate, 
and that is your maximum, and you strike it ; what 
I want to know is how is it expended. In both these 
years there was 2s. id. — id. was for sewerage — that 
was by consent, I presume ? — That is for sinking fund 
and interest. 

2708. I have here in 1877, the account of the Dub- 
lin Grand Jury levying .£2,001 7s. 6d., that is equiva- 
lent to a 6 d. rating ; the next is the Alliance Gas Pub- 
lic Lighting, £1,015 3s., that is equal to 3 d.\ then there 
is the water, equal to Id. ; and 6 d. for salaries ; but 
you must take id. off that for Sinking Fund and in- 
terest — there is rent, taxes, fees, and incidental ex- 
penses, £30 3s. 8cZ. ; law and Parliamentary expenses, 
I think, £38 8s. ; repairs of premises, £7 odd, ancl 
other items. Now, if you look at that and tot them 
you will see that you have about Is. 10(7., so that 
there is just 2 d. left for the paving and scavenging of 
your streets. In one year I see the salaries and 
superannuations amounted to about £792 10s., and 
in ’78, to £805; so you have, as I say, just 2 d., or, 
taking it at 2s. id., you have 6 <7. for paving and 
scavenging your township. If you can explain that 
away to me do so ? — We never calculated an estimate 
at poundage rate. 

2709. But what I want is the poundage rate? — If 
you give me until to-morrow I will do that ; I will 
calculate it in the meantime. 

2710. Certainly; that is all I want. What struck 
me was this : I find that Mr. Stokes was asked by 
the Chairman how much of the 2s. rate goes to the 
paving and lighting, and he put it down at about Is. 
— Is. paving and lighting ; 6(7. Grand Jury ; 2d. for 
sewerage and sanitary purposes ? 

2711. Mr. Evans. — This is the evidence of Mr. 
Stokes in ’7 6, but the valuation has increased nearly 
£6,000 or £7,000 since then. 

2712. Chairman. — But that after all won’t alter 
it; take your own accounts, you said £1,000 represen- 
ted 3 d., and on a calculation of what is required for 
the various purposes sot out in the account, I brought 
it out at Is. 10c7., and that leaves you 2c7.? — I will bring 
it out for you to-morrow morning — the poundage rate. 

2713. You never have had the consent of the inha- 
bitants to put on more than 2s. ? — We never asked 
them ; the id. was for sinking fund and interest. 

2714. Now, tell me this, do you think that for a 
township like Rathmines in 1877, £22 Is. 5(7. to be 
expended on sewerage alone, was sufficient ? — I have ' 
given my evidence, and all I can say is that the 
sewerage works are all done. 

2715. And is it to expend £22 Is. 5(7. you have a 
staff with salaries amounting to £127 odd? 

2716. Mr. Mark C. Bentley. — I think the Secretary 
forgot to mention that there are a variety of contribu- 
tions independent of the 2s. or 2s. id. rate. 

2717. Chairman. — The only thing under the head 
of sanitary rate is to pay salaries, amounting to 
£120 odd. 

2718. Mr. Evans. — I may say about the £22 Is. 5(7., 
that was owing to certain law proceedings taken in 
respect of premises in Mpuntpleasant-avenue, where 
the sewers were not properly completed, and that 
sum was expended in these proceedings to compel 
the work to be done. There is a sum of £45 odd in 
the account of ’78 for a similar thing. 

2719. Chairman. — Yes, and this shows, so far as I 
can see, everything expended for the sanitary wox-k of 
Rathmines, except paying salaries. 

2720. I forget how many houses you said are in 
Rathmines? — There are 3,876 ratings; 108 of these 
are of land. 

2721. What proportion do the railways pay ? — The 
full proportion. 


2722. Chairman. — You said, in answer to- Mr. 
Andrews, that as far as the resources would allow 
and as far as the Board could do it, you paved and kept 
the streets as well as you could? — Yes. 

2723. Do you know what the roads cost? — About 
£3,000 — from £2,500 to £3,000 a year. 

2724. As regards the carrying out of the sanitary 
work, you have this one Inspector ? — Yes. 

2725. This ex-sergeant? — Yes. 

2726. And you have a sub-sanitary officer ? — Yes. 

2727. And do you think that is sufficient? — I don’t 
know if we had any more what they would be 
doing. 

2728. With all the refuse thrown out by the shops, 
with so many lanes and by-places to look after ? — He 
sees that the refuse is carted away from these shops, 
and is not allowed to accumulate, and all the neces- 
sary steps are taken to prevent nuisances con- 
tinuing. 

2729. But how can he see to lanes — to all the lanes 
and back places in the district, comprising so many 
miles of road ? — He has no right to go into private 
places. 

2730. No right to go into private places ! Is there a 
monthly or even a half-yearly inspection of ashpits in 
private places or of the lanes. Do you, as a matter of 
fact, or does your Inspector know whether a nuisance 
exists in one of these places? — Yes. 

2731. How does he know if he makes no inspection ?; 
— But complaint is made. 

2732. Complaint made — that is when the smell gets 
so bad that it is intolerable. You get private com- 
plaints, no doubt, but have you any one to go about 
and see the back lanes and places, and enter the pre- 
mises and see how they are kept ? — Yes, there is this 
Inspector. 

2733. A man for £50 a year to have charge of 
twenty-two miles of roads and by-places in a township 
like Rathmines. It is one thing to have only a 2s. 
rate, and not carry out the terms of the Act of Par- 
liament, but if you had the proper officers to carry it 
out it would be far more in accordance with what 
one would expect in such a district ? — It is 
sufficient. 

2734. These houses that were mentioned — 300, I 
think, fit for artisans — are there any of the lower 
classes of people live in these houses ? — They are of 
the labouring class ; they are in the lanes of the 
township. 

2735. And there are no complaints regarding the 
state of these houses? — Very seldom. Whenever there 
is a complaint it is attended to. 

2736. Are there pigs kept there ? — No, they are not 
allowed to be there when they are overcrowded — they 
are not along with human beings. 

2737. But are they in the back places ? — Yes. 

2738. And is that carrying out the Act ? — Well, the 
magistrates won’t fine, and what are we to do ? We 
have more trouble from the magistrates than from the 
police. I may mention that, owing to an injudicious 
decision of Mr. O’Donnell, thei - e was an epidemic fos- 
tered in one part of our district. We proceeded, and 
had a great deal of trouble in a case, but he would not 
hear the case ; he would not allow our sub-sanitary 
officer to come into court. 

Chairman. — U ntil he was disinfected. 

2739. Mr. Evans. — As to pigs, I know the usual 
order made in court was to have them removed within 
a month. Well, the people only fattened the pigs in 
that time, but the Board did not in these cases get the- 
assistance they should from the magistrates. 

2740. Chairman. — Could you say how many prose- 
cutions there were last year for breaches of the Sanitary 
Acts in Rathmines ? 

2741. I don’t think there was half a dozen, but, as I 
have said, unless people complained the cases never got 
to the police court. 

2742. Do artisans, or a large number of them, live in 
Rathmines ? — Yes. 

2743. I thought you said the houses which you men- 
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tioned as suitable to artisans were occupied by 
labourers ? — Yes, labourers and ai-tisans. 

2744. Masons and plumbers, and so on ? — Yes. If 
you take the better class of artisans, you have 282 of 
these houses up to nearly £10 a year. 

2745. Did you make any calculation of the quantity 
of coal drawn over the Dublin streets into Rath- 
mines 1 — No ; but I am sure there is an equivalent in 
the shape of produce coming in. 

2746. Mr. Heron. — From the township 1 — No, but 
from the districts outside, and passing through the 
township. 

2747. Chairman. — Do you agree with Mr. Stokes 
in saying that there are on the Board some of the first 
•citizens of Dublin, who would not come to the meet- 
ings if they were not allowed to go to their business at 
10 o’clock, or shortly after? — I don’t think they 
would be confined to 10 o’clock. 

2748. He says, at question 3145, that they could 
leave at 10 o’clock sharp, so that any gentleman 
might go away with the certainty that no business 
would be originated after he goes ? — That is, without 
previous notice having been given. 

2749. Are you aware that there is a disparity in 
the poor rate in Dublin and with you ? — Yes ; I am 
a poor law guardian, and am fully aware of it. 

2750. Mr. Cotton. — Has the question of bringing 
in Terenure been before your Board ? — No ; not be- 
fore my Board. 

2751. Did Terenure ever make application? — No. 

2752. They never requested to be included ? — No. 

2753. Or Miltown? — Yes; I believe Miltown was 
included in the Bill of ’47, but Mr. Tighe Hamilton, 
a large owner of land at Miltown Park, was in de- 
cided opposition to it, and said he would be satisfied 
if he was omitted. Nothing, however, was done with 
regard to it since. 

2754. Did you ever entertain the idea of annexa- 
tion, so far as it was concerned, again?— It was 
mooted, but nothing was done in respect of it. 

2755. Would you propose to follow the river line, 
and take in this very large and populous district of 
Terenure, which lately sought to get a Bill for itself ? 
— If such a recommendation came from this Commis- 
sion, my Board would favourably consider it. 

2756. Will your Board suggest it ? — Well, we make 
no suggestions. 

2757. Now, with reference to this water supply, 
have you hydrants ? — Yes. 

2758. And plenty of hose ? — Yes. 

2759. What do you say is the highest pressure you 
have ? — About eighty feet. 

27 60. And is that sufficient ? — Yes ; except in a 
■small portion of our district. 

2761. You heard Captain Ingram say that, in order 
to carry out the Fire Brigade for the townships, he 
would require to have a larger staff. Would you 
think it right that the Corporation should be called 
■upon to have that for the benefit of the townships, 
■and only get a contribution of £15 or so for each fire 
they attended ; because, you know, fires may break 
•out at any time? Would you think the Brigade should 
be in that way available for the purposes of Pembroke 
and Rathmines, and that these districts should only be 
called upon to give a gratuity or fixed payment of, say 
£15 for each fire? — I think my Board would favour- 
ably consider any proposition for a fire brigade con- 
tribution. 


2762. Have your Board considered the question of 
the streets of the city, which are used so much by 
the people of the townships ? The legislature has im- 
posed a bridge tax. Has your Board considered 
whether it would not be a reasonable proposition that 
the townships should at least contribute something 
towards the maintenance, repairs, and scavenging of 
these roads and streets, which they use so much, 
and to the wear and tear of which they may fairly 
be supposed to contribute? Have they considered 
whether, if you were not annexed, that would be 
fair ? — I think it would be very unequal and unfair 
to ask the townships to subscribe. 

2763. Legislation has already compelled them to con- 
tribute to the bridge tax?— Ah, well, that is quite an 
exceptional obligation. It is not levied in counties or 
townlands, but on the whole county. The building 
of bridges is quite an exceptional matter. 

2764. Yes, but the legislature did not put it on the 
whole of the county, but over the Metropolitan police 
district, plus Clontarf and Drumcondra. If a man is 
made to pay for the use of the bridges, would it not 
be fair to ask him to pay something for the streets 
that lead to those bridges? — I have already said that 
I consider the bridges an exceptional case. 

2765. You can’t get to the bridges without going 
through the streets ?— Of course, just as you cannot 
get to the city without going over the roads. 

2766. Mr. Mark C. Bently. — As Mr. Evans is to be 
here to-morrow, I would ask him to bring with him 
some correspondence 1 have had with him on sanitary 
matters. I suppose his examination is now over, but 
I would wish that the correspondence we have had 
should be laid before the Commissioners. 

2767. Chairman. — What is it about ? 

2768. Mr. Bently. — It is on the sanitary state of the 
township, and as Mr. Evans is to be here, as I under- 
stand, it will probably be convenient for him to produce 
it. A large number of gentlemen from Rathmines 
intend being here to offer their evidence. 

2769. Chairman.— I forgot, I think, to ask you, 
Mr. Evans, what exactly is the number of your 
scavenging staff in Rathmines ? 

2770. Mr. Evans. — Our scavenging staff comprises 
an average number of twenty men. 

2771. And how many horses have you? — We em- 
ploy eight horses. 

2772. Are these portions of the skiff you rely upon 
in case of fire? — Yes. 

2773. By the bye, who keeps charge of the hose — 
who sees that it is in order in case anything should 
call for its use? — There are two men. 

2774. Are they specially deputed to do that? — Yes, 
they are set apart by the water inspector. 

2775. What class of men are they?— How do you 
mean? 

2776. What position or class of men would you 
describe them as belonging to ? — Oh, they are labour- 
ing men. 

2777. And who looks after them and sees that they 
do take care of the hose, and that they know the use 
of it and the hydrants ?— They are men this long time 
at it, and well experienced. 

2778. Are they ever taken out and drilled, these men 
who act as a fire brigade?— No, but regularly the hose 
is oiled and kept in an efficient, proper state. 

The inquiry was then adjourned until next morning 
at eleven o’clock. 


Dublin. 



Mr. John H. 
Evans. 
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DUBLIN.— EIGHTH DAY, MAY 20th, 1879. 


Mr. Andrews . — I wish to give you details of the 
2s. rate to which reference was made yesterday, and 
Mr. Evans has prepared those details for the years 
1877 and 1878. I will have copies made which will 
explain satisfactorily, I think, to you the manner in 


which the rate is made up. Mr. Evans, he good enough 
to explain to the Chairman the mode in which for the 
two years I have mentioned this 2s. rate is made up. 
[Details of rate handed in. Appendix No. 18.] 


Mr. J. H. Evans re-examined. 


2779. Chairman. — Mr. Walker, from these accounts 
made up by Mr. Evans it would appear that in 1877 
you expended 9 <7. altogether on the roads and 
scavenging, and then, doing that, it left you a \\d. in 
the £1 in debt; so that really there was only 7| d. to 
pay for keeping up the roads and scavenging. In the 
next year, 1878, you expended exactly 7f d. also in 
roads and scavenging ; that was, in fact, all you had to 
expend. 

Mr. Andrews. — But we did the work. 

Mr. Walker. — People prefer not to spend money on 
medicine unless they want it. 

Mr. Andrews. — We will have copies of these returns 
made for you. 

2780. Dr. Norwood. — Could you, Mr. Evans, furnish 

these returns a little farther back ? . 

Witness. — lean furnish them from 1847, if you wish. 

2781. Mr. Heron. — Is there not a map of the sewers 
in the Bathmines district ? — Those maps are on the 
table. 

2782. Is there one in existence 1— Oh, yes. 

2783. Of all the sewers ? — Yes ; they are under the 
Surveyor’s department. 

2784. Chairman. — Are they kept in the Town Hall, 
for the inspection of the public ? — Yes. 

2785. In the cases of buildings at this moment in 
Bathmines, are the parties obliged to, and do they sub- 
mit their plans, particularly of the sewerage of such 
buildings, to the surveyor? — In the cases of houses being 
built near the edges of streets they do, but in general 
the Board have not asked builders to submit their 
plans. 

2786. Don’t you know that that is a most important 
thing, because with reference to the system of sewerage 
the surveyor should take care that they shall make 
their houses and drains in such a manner as to com- 
municate with existing or intended sewerage ? — That 
is under the Public Health Act of 1878. 

2787. Under the older acts also you will findthatthe 
surveyor was bound to have maps prepared showing 
the sewerage from time to time, and they should have 
been kept ready for inspection at the Town Hall, so 
that intending builders might get every information 
as to existing or intended drainage woi-ks ? — I think 
that is only under the Act of 1878. 

2788. Is there anything in your own special Act 
about that ? — The powers are not availed of under our 
own special Act, and the Board do not like to exercise 
them. 

2789. If under the Towns Improvement Clauses 
Act of 1847 ? — They are incorporated with our Act. 

2790. I was imderthe impression that parties were 
not allowed to build until they got the information I 
have spoken of? — There is a notice regarding building 
required to be given to the Commissioners. 

2791. You know there has been a good deal of build- 
ing in Bathmines since 1866, and you ought to know 
that the Public Health Act of 1866 required that every 
house within 100 feet of a main sewer should drain 
into that maiu sewer. Has that been done in Bath- 
mines to your own knowledge? — There were several 
compulsory cases where they had to do the drainage. 
One of those items is an item you were referring to 
yesterday in the sanitary expenses. Where there was 
no sewer we made it to within 100 feet of the premises, 


and we compelled the owner to make the rest of 
it. 

2792. Can you say in reference to the main thorough- 
fares in Bathmines, that you have had sewers made 
from all the houses to the main sewers. Have you had 
a house-to-house inspection to see if all those houses 
drain into the main sewer? — We have not. 

2793. Is not that one of yoiu- duties, above all others, 
the carrying out of which is most important ? — When 
we are about to make a main sewer we serve notice on 
the parties to take advantage of the main sewer when 
it is passing their premises, but we find it difficult to 
make them do so. 

2794. Under the provisions of the Public Health Act 
of 1866, if they won’t do it you are authorised to do it 
yourselves and to charge them with the cost of such 
work? — The Board never like to exercise those 
stringent conditions. 

2795. How can you say that the Board attends to its 
duties, or that it has attended to its duties, when 
they have not earned out the law in the highly 
important matter — that is, not to allow people to drain 
into cesspools, but rather to provide public sewers and 
to make them drain into them ? — I think they have 
exercised those powers as well as any other municipal 
board. 

2796. Well, I can assure you, that would not say 
much for them, because I found in a number of places 
at which I sat that the Commissioners hacl not made 
any attempt to enforce their powers. 

2797. Mr. Heron. — Are there 100 houses in Bath- 
mines not drained at all ? — I should say not. 

2798. Chairman. — -What do they drain into? — They 
drain, themselves, without notice. I say that, as a 
matter of convenience to themselves, and as a matter 
of safety to the houses, they do it themselves without 
notice. 

2799. Can you undertake to say that you have had 
an inspection by the sanitary officer to whom you pay 
£50 a year, to know whether the Public Health Act 
has been carried out or not? — I cannot say that there 
has been an examination of every house drain. 

2800. The reason I want to know about your drains 
and the system carried out by your surveyor with re- 
gard to the building of new houses, is to see if you take 
any care that the sewers from the houses drain into 
the public sewers ? — All builders, before they commence 
building, come to the office and get the levels of the 
sewers. They get all the information they require on 
the subject at the office of the Commissioners. When 
we have made main sewers through roads we have 
served notice on every house, abutting them to make 
the connexion. We have never compelled those that 
didn’t do it to do it. 

2801. But the Act of Parliament requires that if 
they don’t do it within the time specified, on notice, that 
you are to do it, and charge them with the cost. Have 
you ever done that ? — I do not think we have ever 
compelled anyone to do that. . 

2802. Can you give me an idea of how many houses 
there are in Bathmines not draining into the public 
sewers? — I cannot. 

2803. Mr. Heron. — The maps of the sewer would 
show that ? — Yes ; but I would have to go over thirty 
years to get the particulars of them. 
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2S04. Chairman. — Is there any map showing the 
actual state of the sewers in Eathmines ? — There is. 

2805. Is there a map showing the Sewers connecting 
with the main sewers from the smaller streets and 
lanes 1 — Yes. 

2S06. Take the great thoroughfare of Eathmines, 
how are the houses drained there! — They are all 
drained into the Swan river by a main sewer in the 
centre of the road. 

2807. Are you able to say in reference to the whole 
of that thoroughfare that every house is connected with 
the main sewer ? — I could not possibly answer for every 
house. 

2808. There’s the very thing, because if not, they 
must be drained into cesspools? — Not cesspools, 
certainly. 

2809. Where else ? — Some of the houses there have 
rear drains which were in existence before the town- 
ship was incorporated. 

2S10. Dr. Norwood . — Are there any books in the 
office which would give you the information? — What 
information ? 

2811. That the Chairman has been asking you for — 
as to whether any of the houses in a specific road or 
street have proper house accommodation in the shape 
of connecting drains ? — We do the drains ourselves. 
There is an application made to the office for a house 


drain, and we do the work from the railings of the Dcbhn. 
house to the main sewer. May 20, 1879. 

2812. Chairman. — I see in the account there is a m r . j jj 
sum for sewer openings for the year ? — That was the Evans, 
amount paid by us for the road work. 

2813. Mr. Cotton. — In the case of a new road being 
taken up by the township authorities, is there any 
report as to the state of tiie road and the sewerage in 
it before you take it up ? — There is. By the order of 
the Board no new road is taken up without a main 
sewer, and when application is made to take up a 
road by the owner, it is referred to the surveyor for 
report and also for the inspection of the Eoad Com- 
mittee. 

2814. Then there is a report? — Yes. 

2815. Chairman. — Do the persons who build new 
houses on those roads connect them with the main 
sewer — and does your surveyor see that they are drained 
into it and the connexion properly made ? — I cannot 
answer that. But when we make sewers the regular 
junction opening is put down opposite every house. 

2816. Do you then see that the j unction is afterwards 
properly made ? — As I have already stated we never 
force anyone to make a junction drain except where 
the owner of the house has complained of defective 
sewerage. 


Mr. Bichard Hassard, c.e., examined. 


2817. Mr. Walker . — Mr. Hassard, I need scarcely 
ask you are you an engineer of some considerable 
experience in drainage matters and water supplies ? — 
Yes. 

2318. Are you well acquainted with Eathmines and 
Pembroke townships'? — Very well. 

2819. Are you at present engaged in carrying out an 
outfall sewer there for the local drainage to get rid of 
the sewerage? — Yes, a work of outfall and of local 
drainage. 

2820. Is that the work that is being prosecuted 
under the Act of 1877 ? — Yes. 

2821. What will be the cost of that, about? — Alto- 
gether about ,£100,000. 

2822. Have you any map there to show the course 
of that system of main drainage? — I can point it out. 

2823. Mr. Cotton. — If you could describe it it would 
he better ? — The outfall sewer commences in the Clyde- 
road at Ball’s-bridge, and is carried across the river 
Dodder, by way of Sandymount, into the Pigeon-liouse 
road. It traverses the Pigeon-house road, passing 
through the Pigeon-house Fort to a point at the White 
Bank, about half way between the Pigeon-house and 
Poolbeg, and there the sewage will be discharged into 
t lie river, or rather into the estuary, on the ebb tide be- 
tween about an hour after high water and one hour 
before low water. 

2824. IIow is Eathmines drained by it? — The whole 
of the Eathmines Township and a considerable part of 
tiie Pembroke Township drain into it by gravitation. 
There are, however, about S00 or 900 acres of the 
Pembroke Township which lie too low to be drained 
by gravitation, and the sewers I describe as local 
drainage are for that district. The two sewers con- 
verge at the point where the main outfall sewer crosses 
the Dodder, and there the sewage of the low-lying 
district will be lifted by steam power fifteen feet into 
the high-level sewer, by which it will be discharged, 
as I have already described. 

2825. When that system is carried out will there be a 
thorough drainage system both for Eathmines and 
Pembroke ? — As far as the outfall drainage goes it will 
be perfect. 

2826. Do you remember the time that the Dublin 
Main Drainage Bill of 1871 was promoted? — Yes. 

2827. Were you employed by the townships in refer- 
ence to that Act? — Yes, the Corporation sought power 
to include the townships within the scope of that Act 
with the power of unlimited rating, and the townships 
called mo in and consulted me on the whole question 


and instructed me to see if an independent system 
of main drainage for the two townships could not 
be devised, and I laid out a scheme then which was 
very similar to the one now under construction, 
and the result of that was that the Corporation agreed, 
upon the townships withdrawing their opposition, to 
limit the rate to 4 <7 in the Eathmines township, and I 
think 4 £</. in the Pembroke township. 

2828. If that Act of 1871 had been carried out where 
would the outfall have been ? — The outfall would then 
have been further down the estuary, at the mouth of 
the harbour — at Poolbeg. In the scheme I then laid 
out for the townships I contemplated delivering the 
sewage at Poolbeg, but subsequent investigation showed 
that there would be no advantage gained by doing so ; 
but that on the contrary it would positively be more 
advantageous to deliver where we are delivering now, 
at the White Bank, than Poolbeg, because we can deliver 
at the former place at a much higher level and at a 
much earlier period of the ebb tide. 

2829. I believe someother eminent menhave adopted 
the same view? — Sir John Hawkshaw was consulted 
in the matter at my suggestion and gave the case very 
careful consideration, and he quite agreed that there 
would be no advantage gained by extending it to the 
mouth of the estuary. We can discharge thei - e, at the 
White Bank, at a level of about four feet higher than 
we could if we extended it to Poolbeg and can discharge 
it about two hours earlier upon the ebb tide. 

2830. Well, in the House of Lords, that 1871 Act 
was compromised between the townships and the Cor- 
poration ? — Yes. I may say that there was some appre- 
hension evinced here by some of the gentlemen whogave 
evidence that there would be a deposit from the sewer 
on the shore. Well, when I tell you that in the period 
of the maximum sewage discharge, one cubic foot of 
sewage would be let into 13,000 cubic feet of water, 

I don’t think there need be any grounds for such an 
apprehension. , 

2831. Mr. Walker. — And yourself and other eminent 
men have satisfied yourselves that this scheme of 
drainage now projected will suit the purpose for which 
it is intended ? — Sir J ohn Hawkshaw was quite satis- 
fied about it. 

2832. And the scheme will suit both for Eathmines 
and Pembroke? — Yes. 

2833. You know as a matter of fact that the Act of 
1871 was not carried out ? — Yes. 

2834. When were you re-employed, if I may use the 
term, by the townships, with a view to this Act of 

R 


Mr. Richard 
Hassard, c.e 
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Dublin. 18771 — About six months before the application to 

May 20 , 1879. Parliament. 

- — 2835. And then finding that nothing -would be done 

Mr. Richard the Corporation, this present scheme of drainage 

’ ' ' was projected ? — Yes ; the Corporation scheme having 
fallen through. 

2836. Were you present when the Act was being 
got — were you examined upon that Act of 1877 ? — 
Yes. 

2837. And you are aware that a contract has been 
entered into and that the works are now in progress ? — 
Yes ; the contract has been taken within my estimate 
and the works are in progress. The total length of 
the sewers is six miles, and two and three-quarter miles 
of the main sewer have been executed. 

2838. Will the system of drainage now in progress 
prevent the pollution of the Dodder ? — It will prevent 
the pollution of the Dodder at Ball’s Bridge, but the 
river Dodder is a good deal polluted above that now, and 
the Rathmines Commissioners have recently employed 
me to examine the locality and to lay out an intercept- 
ing sewer to prevent the sewage which now flows into 
the upper part from continuing to pollute the river, 
and I have furnished plans and a report upon the 
subject, and advised the two townships to unite, as 
part of the sewer would necessarily pass through 
Pembroke, and to make a sewer which would free the 
river from pollution. 

2839. Will an intercepting sewer on one side of the 
river answer the purposes of the district on both 
sides ? — Yes, and it is on the side best adapted, so that 
the sewerage from either side can be earned off. 

2840. Do the Rathmines and Pembroke townships 
form a natural drainage area ? — Y ery nearly so. There 
is the sewage of a small portion of the Rathmines 
township, at Greenmount and Harold’s Cross, that now 
flows along with the water of a small stream into the 
city sewers. But in addition to the sewer that I have 
already spoken of for the relief of the Dodder, the 
Rathmines Commissioners have employed me to lay 
out another line of sewer to take the sewage from 
that locality into the Swan stream, and then it will be 
carried out through the new main sewer that I have 
spoken of. 

2841. Chairman. — Was the Corporation scheme to 
discharge the sewage at the south side at Poolbeg — 
somewhere about the locality that you have selected ? — 
The Corporation outfall was lower down. By the Cor- 
poration scheme the sewage of Rathmines and Pem- 
broke would have been canned across to the north 
side under the river and along by Clontarf and dis- 
charged at the north Bull. 

2842. Was that to have been done for Rathmines 
and Pembroke at id. in the pound? — At id. and i\d., 
but the Corporation scheme only took in a part of the 
Pembroke township — the portion of the township on 
the west side of the river Dodder. 

2843. Mr. Walker. — And that left a portion of the 
Pembroke township altogether undrained ? — The 
Sandymount district was left undrained. 

2844. And that is all included now? — Yes. 

2845. What condition is the drainage of Dublin in ? 
— -Well, it is not in a very satisfactory state, I think. 

2846. Chairman. — Mr. Hassard, if the drainage of 
Dublin was carried our as it was proposed at that time, 
to the north Bull, would there be any difficulty now 
in including all the drainage of Pembroke and Rath- 
mines and taking it under the river, I mean as 
originally proposed? — It would be a very serious 
matter to do that now. It was proposed at that time 
to-be taken under the river at Carlisle Bridge, which 
was a very small affair ; now it would have to be 
taken under the estuary. Besides that, there would be 
no advantage in it, because we maintain that' the point 
of outfall which we have adopted is more advantageous 
than if it was extended to Poolbeg. 

2847. Mr. Walker. — You heard the statements made 
as to the price charged to the townships for water? — 
Yes ; I heard Mr; Beveridge state, that because the 
Pembroke township got water at the rate of 3 \d. in 


the pound, and because their works of distribution 
within their township cost them, it was stated, another 
3 \d., they got the water for Id. and therefore got it„at 
half the price charged to the citizens of Dublin, who 
were paying Is. '.id., but quite the reverse is the' 
case. The townships are paying from two to three 
times as much for water as is charged to the citizens 
of Dublin. 

2848. How do you arrive at those figures ? — In order 
to show that, we must get first at what is the cost of 
the water to the citizens of Dublin. I have taken the 
published returns of the Corporation for the years 1877 
and 1 878 — I have taken their' receipts and their expen- 
diture for those years. In their receipts, I have left 
out two or three matters which I think we could not put 
in, such as they take credit for, such as a certain sum of 
money paid by them for the Fire Brigade. Now as 
there is no Fire Brigade in the townships, I have 1 
omitted that item, and I have also omitted some small 
things — I don’t know what they are — such as “ Sur- 
charged by Auditor £2 2s. 8 d.” Such small things 
as that I have omitted. The following is the statement, 
of the receipts and expenditure in connexion with the 
Dublin Corporation Waterworks for the years 1877 
and 1878, to which I am referring : — The total receipts 
in 1877 were £23,462 14s. 6 d., and the expenditure 
was £21,509 9s. Yd., which included nearly £1,000 
for making good a burst in the line of main pipes. 
In 1878 the receipts were £22,691 9s. 9 d., and the 
expenditure was £22,385 19s. 3d. I have set out. 
the items in the accounts which I hand in (see 
Appendix 19), so that you will see on the year 1877 
the receipts were about £2,300 more than the ex- 
penditure. Then in the following year, with the 
same items given for expenditure, we have a total 
of £22,385 19s. 3d., while the receipts are £22,691 
9s. 9 d. So that the receipts, and the rents for 
works executed for various purposes, and the water 
sold, what may be taken as equal to the current ex- 
penses and that leaves only the interest on the debt as 
the cost of the-water to the citizens of Dublin. Now 
the total cost of the works was £610,000, and to pay 
off that, principal and interest, I have taken an average 
annual interest of five per cent., that amounts to an 
average annual payment of £30,500. Now the quan- 
tity of water passed out of the Roundwood Reservoir 
daily is about 14,000,000 gallons. Now of that about 
2,000,000 are what is consumed in the townships, and 
probably about 1,000,000 gallons are sold for trade 
purposes. That leaves about 11,000,000 gallons daily 
for the consumption of the city, and that makes the 
cost to the citizens including every charge as l'82d. 
per thousand gallons. 

2849. Mr. Heron. — Are you counting 6,000,000 gal- 
lons of waste? — I am counting what is delivered into 
the city. Now we will take the case of the Pembroke 
township. The population is about 23,500 I believe, 
and the quantity of water used daily at 20 gallons per 
individual, which is the stipulated amount allowed, 
amounts to 470,000 gallons or 171,550,000 gallons per 
annum. That is paid for by a rate of 3§d. in the pound,, 
on rateable property of £82,000. But to get at the 
cost to the consumer, and to compare it with the cost 
in Dublin, we must add the interest on the cost of the 
works of distribution, and the cost of supervision and 
management, as has been done in the case of the city, 
and that will make the total cost something like this : — 
The amount paid to the Corporation for water at 3| d. 
in the pound, on £82,000 is £1,195 16s. Bd.; the in- 
terest on £18,000, which I am told was about the cost 
of the works of distribution, at five per cent, is £900 ; 
and then for maintenance, salaries, supervision of the 
rates, and incidentals, I have been obliged to assume a 
sum, but I have assumed the very moderate sum of 
£400, and that gives a total of £2,495 16s. Bd., and 
that equals 3'49d. or 3 \d. per 1,000 gallons, or nearly 
double the cost charged to the citizens of Dublin. N ow, 
I will work out the same thing in the case of the Black- 
rock township. 

2850. Mr. Walker. — You need not go into the case. of 
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the Blackrock township 1 — Well that amounts to 5-28rf. 
per 1,000 gallons in that case, or three times the cost 
charged to the citizens of Dublin. The £29,000 ex- 
pended in the case of JEtathmines included the cost of 
works outside the township in bringing the water from 
the canal, but in the case I have been citing I have 
only taken the works of distribution. 

2851. Chairman. — -But take it in another way — for 
the question is one that comes home to everyone. The 
citizens pay Is. as the domestic water rate ; that is 
what it costs the householder. Hasn’t the consumer 
to pay that for his water in Dublin ? — Is. 3d was 
the amount that was stated. 

2852. Yes, but 3d is the public water rate. The 
consumer pays Is. in Dublin? — Yes. 

2853. Mr. Walker.— For whatcosts the township only 
3 id ? — There is nothing move fallacious than any com- 
parative estimate of the cost based upon the value of 
rateable property, the value of rateable property varies 
so much in different localities. But let us take an 
extreme case to illustrate that point. The to wnship 
-of Tunbridge Wells, one of the most wealthy towns in 
England, where the valuation stands in a very high 
proportion, being about £8 per individual of the popu- 
lation, a 6d rate there would amount to an average 
individual charge of 4s. ; whereas, if you took any 
•ordinary provincial town where the valuation is about 
£2 per individual, a rate of Is. would amount to, an 
individual annual charge of 2s. ; and in the first case, 
•a man paying for water by a rate of 6d would/ pay 
double the sum paid in the second case, although the 
rate there was Is. 

2854. Chairman. — Everyone pays Is. in the pound 
on the valuation in Dublin? — But I say that everyone 
only pays half the price that the townships pay. I can 
submit what would be a precisely parallel case. If the 
corporation manufactured gas and charged in the city 
at the rate of 4s. per 1,000 cubic feet, and charged in 
Pembroke 7s. 7 id., and Blackrock 11s. 7 d., and Rath- 
mines 8s. 2d., and then claimed credit for supplying the 
townships at a less rate than they charged the citizens 
of Dublin for gas ; that would be precisely a parallel 

2855. Mr. Walker. — There have been statements 
made here several times as to the rate of individual 
taxation in the townships?— Yes. 

2856. As regards Pembroke and Rathmines have you 
made any estimate as to that? — Will- you excuse me 
for a moment. As we were talking on the subject of 
the water supply, I will give you a case that comes 
nearer home. In the Pembroke township we will 
say the rate is 3|d. in the pound, and that, for water 
supplied in bulk and omitting the cost of distribution, 
amounts to \£7d. per thousand gallons, that is nearly 
If d. and that is upon a rate of 3 id. Take the case of 
Kilmainham township, and you know they pay a id. 
rate for their water. The price they pay for water is 
0-80d or just about f d. per thousand gallons, although 
rated at id. So that in the Pembroke township where 
they are rated at 3 id. they pay f d., and in Kilmain- 
ham where they are rated at id., they pay f d. That 
shows the absurdity of any estimates based upon the 
valuation of property. 

2857. Well now you will remember I was asking 
you about the rate of individual taxation in the town- 
ships ? — I am more at home at engineering matters 
than at those of taxation. 

2858. Chairman. — I would like to understand the 
principle you are enunciating if I can. Suppose a man 
has a house in the city of Dublin and another house 
m Rathmines and they are both valued at the same 
amount : he lives in one in the winter and in the other 
in the summer. For the house in town if the valua- 
tion is £100 a year he has to pay one hundred sh illin gs, 
that is £5 for his water. Now what does he pay for 
a house so valued in Rathmines? — I have not estimated 
« m that way. I have estimated it as regards the 
quantity supplied in each place and that is the only 
true method of comparison. The valuation of the 
-Pembroke township is about £4 per individual of the 


population, while in the city it is about £2 6s. 8 d., Dublin. 

and with equal rates in both places the gentleman M«y 20 , 1879 . 
living in Rathmines would pay, if the valuation was Mr , j^ ar(1 
in the same proportion as Pembroke, pretty nearly iiassnrd, c.e. 
double what is charged in the city. 

2S59. I was only putting the case on the assumption 
that if I had to pay Is. in Dublin and 6d. in Rath- 
mines, I would pay in one case £5 and in the other 
£2 10s.? — No, sir. If the valuation of Rathmines is 
nearly double, as it is, a 6 d. rate in Rathmines would 
be equal to a shilling rate in Dublin for the same 
article. 

2860. Mr. Walker. — You were going to tell us some- 
thing about the individual taxation in the townships 
as compared with the city? — Of course where the 
valuation is high with equal rates it will give a higher 
individual taxation. Individually the inhabitants of 
the townships are paying more per annum than is paid 
in the city, and then to put a 4s. 6 d. rate on them all 
round would be of course a very heavy rate of taxation. 

A 4s. 6d. rate would be an individual charge of 18s. 
in Rathmines. 

2861. Are you acquainted with the state of the roads 
generally throughout the Rathmines and Pembroke 
townships as compared with the state of the Dublin 
streets? — I have had occasion to go through the 
Pembroke and Rathmines townships a good deal and 
the roads and streets there appear to me to be very 
fairly kept indeed. 

2862. What would you say by way of contrast? — 

Well the main streets of Dublin are no doubt fairly and 
well kept, but I do not think the same statement could 
apply to the bye streets. Last autumn I had occasion 
to go through one of them, it. was Townsend-street, and 
there had been at the time some period of dry weather, 
there had been no rain to wash out the gutters of the 
street and the whole surface was covered with pools of 
stagnant filth and abomination of every kind. That 
was just one particular instance that came under my 
notice. There were the entrails of fish and all sorts of 
things thrown out on the surface of the street and they 
had been there evidently for several days. 

2863. Have you considered this question about 
which we have heax-d so much of late, namely, the use of 
the city roads by the township, and so on ? — Yes, I have. 

2864. What is your opinion about that ?— I think 
the use of the streets and roads within the city is, to a 
great extent counterbalanced by the traffic that is 
brought from the townships, from the outside district, 
into the city; such as building materials, stone for 
the repair of the roads, of which Mr. Neville spoke, 
and hay and straw and agricultural produce of every 
kind, and then the cattle, they are grazed in the 
districts outside the townships and they are driven 
through the townships into the city. The manure 
on the other hand is carried out of the city through 
the townships to the districts beyond. And in addition 
to that, nearly all the main x-oads leading from the 
city into the township- — such as Clanbrassil-street, 
Chai-lemont-street, Richmond-road, Camden-street, 
Hai-coui-t-road, Harcourt-street Stephen’s-green West 
and North, Merrion-square West and North sides, 

Lower Mount-street, Fitzwilliam-street, Baggot-street, 

— these are all kept up by the Tramway Company, 
and waggons with bricks and coal and other heavy 
material .canied through those streets, and also the 
carts by preference use the paved portion of the 
roadway, and that is kept up and repaired by the 
Tramway Company and not by the Corporation. 

2865. Would it be desirable to pave tne streets in the 
suburbs ? — Oh, I think not. I heard a gentleman — 

Alderman Harris I think — finding fault with the gutter 
ways not being paved. I live in one of the best of 
the suburbs near London — Upper Norwood, and it is 
only in the hilly portions it is done there, but where 
the streets are level, such as in Wellington-road, it is 
quite unnecessaxy. I know it is not done whex-e I live, 
and it is not necessary, and even if it was necessary, 
it is not a matter of any expense. 

2866. Mr. Heron. — Do I understand it to be your 
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opinion that the taxation of the townships — Pembroke 
and Rathmines — is at present nearly as high as the 
taxation of Dublin ! — Higher. 

2867. Higher'!— Yes. 

2868. I mean the rate of taxation ! — Y es, individual 
taxation. 

2869. And how much higher is it in Pembroke than 
it is in the city of Dublin ! — In Dublin a 4s. 6 d. rate 
would give you about 10s. 6 d. of an individual payment. 
In Pembroke a rate of 3s. 3 d. would give you an 
individual payment of 11s. 5d., and in Rathmines the 
same rate would give you an individual payment of 
12s. 6 d. 

2870. So that at present actually there is no real 
relief of taxation by dwelling in the townships < — 
The individual annual payment is higher in the town- 


2871. And of course, as you know, all the payment of 
taxes falls in the rent of the house alone ! — It is paid 
for by the occupier. 

2872. Oh, yes, but the occupier pays it in the shape 
of rent at present ! — I can only give you the actual 
result — -that the payment is made. I don’t know who 
pays it. 

2873. Don’t you consider as a matter of fact that the 
ultimate taxation falls on the landlord ! — I cannot tell 
you how the payments are divided. 

2874. As regards the Vartry waterworks, they have 
been to a certain extent a success! — Yes, a great 
success. 


2875. And not only as regards the supply, but 
financially they are a success! — They are; they are a 
cheap waterworks. About £2 per head of the popula- 
tion is the cost of supply, and that is cheap water. 

287 6. And the supply of water is almost unlimited 1 
— Yes, but I mean as regards the population. The 
supply is limited by the quantity that passes through 
the aqueduct between Round wood and the Distribution 
Tank — that is about 14,000,000 gallons. 

2877. Do you consider it right that the inhabitants 
of the township should pay for their water at the same 
rate as the inhabitants of the city of Dublin 1 — I can 
only say, as I have already told you, that they pay 
higher for it than the inhabitants of the city of Dublin. 

2878. I know they do, but do you consider that they 
should pay at the same rate 1 — I don’t think the race 
charged for water is very exoritant. 1 don’t think 
that — but it is very much higher than what the citizens 
of Dublin pay. 

2879. Supposing then that Pembroke, Rathmines, 
and Dublin were united and the same rate struck for the 
three for water — would not that be a better plan! — But 
what you say is that the same rate is not struck for 
the water there as is embodied in the rate for the city. 
A 4s. 6(7. township rate would raise the individual 
payment there to a very high price. 

2880. If you separated the water and only charged 
the township the same rate as the Corporation charge 
the city, that would relieve the township 1 — Yes in that 
respect. 

2881. That is what I want to know ! — Yes it would 
in that respect ; you charge them more than the city 
and of course such an arrangement would lesson the 
cost to them. 

2882. If amalgamated and charged the same rate 
for water they would be relieved! — Yes, if you 
amalgamated them only in respect of water. 

2SS3. To what extent would they be relieved! — 
Well, Pembroke pays double and Blackrock about 
three times the price charged to the city. 

2884. Three times the amount it ought to pay ! — 
I don’t say three times the amount it ought to pay ; 
but three times what the water costs the citizens of 
Dublin. 

2885. But I say three times what they should pay 
with proper taxation equalized! — Yes, for water only. 

2886. The new main sewer that is running down 
between Ball’s-bridge and London-bi-idge — there was a 
very offensive, bad sewer discharging into the Dodder 
there!--- And is still. That is the Swan river that 


takes the whole of the sewage of Rathmines and the 
sewage of a portion of Pembroke. 

2887. And is the Swan river to be run down there 1 
— Yes, that existing sewer is left there merely as an 
outlet for storm water. 

2888. In the construction of that new sewer, do the 
different old sewers join it! — No ; but junctions have 
been made that will unite them as soon as the new sewer 
is put into operation. Of course we could not run the 
sewage in until the main sewer was complete; but 
wherever we have constructed new sewers we have put 
in junctions with the existing sewers and also junctions 
for the probable house drains, and all those junctions 
are carefully registered on the map. 

2889. In managing the outfall of this sewer you 
will have it running for about four hours 1 — Yes, about 
four hours. 

2890. And running of course only with the ebb tide 1 
— Yes, we can discharge everything in something about 
one hour and twenty minutes. We can discharge all 
the impounded sewage in that time. 

2891. Have you Penstock chambers for the purpose 
of impounding the sewage! — Yes, at the outfall and 
catch tanks, and flushing apparatus as well, and 
ventilators and manholes for the purposes of the 
examination of the sewer. In fact we have every- 
thing that is usual in works of the kind. 

2892. Is this to drain the surface water 1 — It will 
carry off a part of it. It will drain the entire water 
running off the surface to about one-fifth of an inch, 
in 24 hours, the surface water being earned off and 
delivered at the outfall in combination with the sewage. 
The remaining surface water will be discharged — I 
mean the overflow, will be discharged into the river. 
The first overflow is below London-bridge. That 
would be mixed with sewage. It is impossible to pro- 
vide for the drainage of rainfall beyond a certain 
proportion. The No. 2 overflow is about half way 
between the Coastguard Station and Pigeon-house 
Fort, and No. 3 overflow is at the White Bank. 

2893. Mr. Cotton. — With reference to the drainage 
scheme for Pembroke and Rathmines, would it benefit 
any outside district beyond those townships! — In 
which direction! 

2894. Say Milltown! — Yes, the whole of it. 

2895. You have provided for that! — Yes, the main 
outfall is made of sufficient capacity for that. 

2896. Does it compr - ehend Terenure! — Yes, Rath- 
farnham and the whole of that locality. 

2897. And the Rathmines side of the river 1 — Yes, 
provision will be made for that sewage. If the Com- 
missioners bring in any more outside, they would 
make a junction that would serve Terenure and Rath- 
farnham and the distict below that, between that and 
the Pembroke township, on the east side of the river. 

2898. And would it apply to the Roebuck district!— 

No. Portion of the Blackrock township, if thought 
desirable, as far back as Temple-hill, can be brought 
direct into the low-level sewer of the Pembroke town- 
ship in fact, there is some negotiation going on about 

it. Some application has been made by the Blackrock 
Commissioners to know if the Drainage Board wish 
to take them in. 

2899. You don’t contemplate taking in any portion 
of the south part of the city of Dublin! — No. 

2900. You said, I think, that it was not desirable to 
pave any of the streets or roads of the townships ! — 
I think they are better left macadamized. 

2901. Don’t you think it would be desirable to com- 
plete the paving of such as are more than half paved 
by the Tramway Company ! — Yes. 

2902. Chairman. — You talked about the cattle 
coming through the townships to the market in the 
city. Surely nearly all the cattle sold in the cattle 
market come by the railways! — Some of them do. 

2903. What cattle are driven in through the town- 
ships 1 — Any of the cattle grazed in districts outside 
the township are diiven in through the township and 
do not come by the railways. 

2904. As regards thecattle grazed in districts outside 
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the townships, the people drive out in their vans and 
milk them and the produce is brought in 1— Yes, no 
doubt, but I am talking about cattle brought in to the 
cattle market to be sold. 

2905. I apprehend that you will find very few are 
driven in 1 — I don’t know as to that. 

2906. Is it your experience that the streets of Dublin 
are not very much more made use of by the people 
living in the townships, than the streets of the town- 
ships are made use of by the people living in the city ? 
— No doubt the people of the townships walk through 
them in the same way that the people of Dublin use 
the footways of Kingstown. 

2907. Now take the article of coal, have you made 
any calculation as to what is the amount of coal carried 
from the quays of Dublin to the townships of Jtath- 
mines and Pembroke. Is it not about 100,000 tons a 
year ? — I could not say. 

2908. Some one gave it to us that allowing five tons 
to each house it would amount to 70,000 tons ? — I have 
not made any calculation on the subject. 

2909. If you take the distilleries and lai'ge establish- 
ments into account and consider the large quantities of 
coal used at those places and that is brought through 
the city, must not that largely use the streets of 
Dublin! — It uses the portion of the streets kept in 
repair by the tramway company — all the main roads 
leading out to the townships ; the centre of those roads 
is kept in repair by the tramway companies, and as a 
matter of fact any cart or conveyance heavily loaded 
takes the centre of the road as a matter of convenience. 

2910. Have you made any calculation as to what it 
would take to keep up the roads of a township such 
as Rathmines or Pembroke!- -It would vary very much 
according to the locality. 

2911. Mr. M. C. Bentley . — Would I be out of order 
in putting a question to the witness 1 Or, Mr. Chair- 
man, perhaps I might put the question through you. 
In September, 1878, you, Mr. Hassard, made a report 
to the Town Commissioners of Rathmines on the water 
question, so far as a supply to Rathmines was concern- 
ed, and reported on a variety of schemes, and you 


wound up your report by advising the Town Commis- 
sioners to deal with the Dublin Corporation for the 
Vartry at lOd. on the valuation of the township ? 

Witness. — Oh, no sir, I beg your pardon. 

2912. Chairman. — Have you got that report? 

Witness. — I have not. 

29 1 3. Perhaps Mr. Evans will give it to us ? — 

291-1. Mr. Hassard. — Whatl advised them to do was 

this, and I may as well state it. That if the Corporation 
would agree to give them an independent supply, to 
deliver a certain quantity, 1,000,000 gallons daily for 
their own purposes, and put into a tank for them, if 
they would do that, I would advise them to pay the 
Corporation 2d. per thousand gallons. 

2915. Mr. Bentley. — On a calculation that would 
amount to 10(7. in the pound on the valuation. 

Witness. — There is my report. (Report handed to 
witness by Mr. Evans.) In it 1 state — 

“ If arrangements can be made with the municipal author- 
ities for an independent guaranteed supply of 1 , 000,000 
gallons, to be increased hereafter, if required, to 1,500,000 
gallons daily, at 2d. per 1,000 gallons; and that the corpora- 
tion will purchase the township works between Gallanstown 
and Harold's Cross Bridge at £1 1,000, I should advise the 
Commissioners agreeing to such an arrangement in prefer- 
ence to laying out further money in extending the present 
works, as I believe that the increased pressure which would 
be so obtained and the superior quality for general purposes 
of the "Vartry water, would quite warrant the additional 
cost.” 

2916. Mr. Heron. — Is it your opinion that the 
Vartry water is better than the supply they have in 
Rathmines? — Ceteris paribus, I should prefer it. 

2917. Is it your opinion that the pressure is not 
sufficient for such a township as Rathmines? — I think 
it would be better to have a higher pressure. 

2918. You said that if the Corporation guaranteed 
1,500,000 a day you would advise them to agree to 
terms with the Corporation ? — I advised that in con- 
sideration of the matter of outlay necessitated by that 
arrangement. 


Mr. Samuel H. Bolton examined. 


2919. Mr. Andrews.- -You are one of the Town 
Commissioners of Rathmines? — Yes. 

2920. And you have been so I believe for about nine 
years? — Yes. 

2921. You are an extensive builder and have had 
experience in building both in Dublin and in the town- 
ships of Rathmines and Pembi'oke? — Yes. 

2922. May I take the liberty of inquiring how much 
you have invested in expenditure on building, <fec., 
in the townships of Rathmines and Pembroke? — 
Between £20,000 and £30,000. 

2923. May I also ask you what income is derivable 
out of that — about? — I may say that part of the ex- 
penditure I have named was for my business concerns. 
I suppose about £1,500 a year. 

2924. And you also have large property in Dublin? — 
I have some property in Dublin. 

2925. And a very substantial income out of that, 
have you not? — I have a comfortable income out of 
that. 

2926. And you are able therefore to look dispassion- 
ately at the position of matters both in Dublin and in 
the townships ? — Yes. 

2927. Have you considered the question of the 
annexation of the townships to Dublin ? — I have. 

2928. Especially Pembroke and Rathmines? — I have. 

2929. Are you in favour of the project ? — Indeed I 
am not. I consider it a monstrous scheme of “ beggar 
my neighbour," in plain words. 

2930. Have you formed any opinion as to what the 
additional taxation from Rathmines alone would be 
per annum?- -Between £10,000 and £12,000 per 
annum. 


2931. And in your judgment would that bring you 
into a course of better management? — Directly the 
reverse. 

2932. From your experience, both as a Commissioner 
and as an owner of property in Rathmines, is the 
management there satisfactory ? — It is. 

2933. "With regard to your meetings and hours of 
meeting : you meet at nine o’clock in the morning and 
do you continue sitting until you finish your busi- 
ness? — We do, 

2934. Have you any hard and fast limit that you 
must go away at ten o’clock ? — Certainly not. 

2935. Have you been there later? — Yes, frequently 
until after eleven o’clock — as the business required it. 

2936. Now while I am upon that, as a builder, if you 
required to know where you were building — where the 
main drainage of Rathmines is, have you facilities for 
ascertaining that? — Yes, the surveyor is ready to give 
all infoimation. 

2937. And, taking yourself and any other builder 
who wished to lay out his drainage to the best 
advantage, have you the opportunity of knowing where 
the house drains should be, and the mains to which 
they should be constructed ? — He gives all instructions 
and he has a map at the Town Hall which will give a 
great amount of information. 

2938. Is there an examination in Dublin — a house- 
to-house inspection or anything like it, to show where 
the house connections with the main drainage take 
place ? — I am about twenty -five years an employer and 
I never knew the Coi’poration to make any such 
examination. 

2939. Is your drainage for the large district of Rath- 
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Bolton. ' 2940. And when you have this new scheme perfected 

that Mr. Hassard is engaged upon will you have a very 
perfect system of drainage! — I expect so. 

2941. Your establishment, I gathered from what you 
told me, at present is in Rath mines ? — Yes. 

2942. And 1 believe you spent a great deal of money 
on it ? — Yes. 

2943. I suppose you employ a good many men! — 
Yes, I do. 

2944. Those men live in Dublin? — The majority of 
them do. 

' 2945. Do you consider it a disadvantage to Dublin 
that your labourers should use Dublin as their place of 
residence? — Well the majority of the men employed 
by me are skilled artisans with liberal wages, who live 
in the city and spend their money there, and I consider 
•that that is one of the means of making the city 
wealthy — the money speDt in it. 

2946. Are the aifairs of the township, which you 
have a good opportunity of examining and under- 
standing, well conducted? — They are, fairly ; and 
every attention paid to any complaint, or to any desire 
for improvement. 

2947. From your experience with reference to the 
municipal management of Dublin, do you think it. 
would be an improvement to become united to the 
city ? — I do not : I consider it would be quite the 
reverse. 

2948. Have you considered the question of the wear 
and tear of the Dublin streets by the inhabitants of 
the township ? — I have. 

2949. What is the result of your experience, and 
your opinion on the subject ? — Well, as to the wear 
and tear of the streets of Rathmines, I think but 
little consideration will show that no matter what 
the wear and tear is to the city from the traffic from 
the city to the township, in reference to the supply to 
the latter, the wear and tear on the township is much 
greater as regards the supply to the city. For in- 
stance, Mr. Neville spoke of 5,000 tons of road metal 
as passing over the township to the city. I believe 
that should be nearer 20,000 tons, including the 
gravel and sand that is brought through the township 
for the use of Dublin ; and in the case of all buildings 
for which the Ballyknocken granite is used, it is all 
brought through the township. In reference to one 
quarry alone, I made inquiries as to the quantity of 
material sent out to Dublin — that sent from Bond’s 
•quarry — and I was informed that from 10,000 to 
12,000 tons were sent from it for the construction of 
buildings in Dublin. Then there is the rubble granite 
brought from localities beyond Rathmines. 

2950. Does the township derive any benefit what- 
ever from the transmission of those materials? — 
None whatever ; but, on the other hand, merchan- 
dize, cattle, &c., are brought from the city, and they 
are a source of profit to the Dublin traders, who are 
the gentlemen who are interested in the taxation; 
and in that way the Rathmines people, by paying the 
profit on those things, contribute to the support of the 
city, and, in that way, help to pay the taxes there to 
a certain extent. 

2951. You are acquainted with the way in which 
the roads and thoroughfares of Rathmines are paved, 
and also with the way in which they are paved in 
Dublin. How do you think they contrast? — Why 
Rathmines contrasts most favourably ; in fact, there 
is no comparison. 

2952. To come a little out of generalities — outside 
the main streets, such as Sackville-street, Westmore- 
land-street, and streets of that class — are the Dublin 
streets in good or bad order ? — In very bad order. As 
a matter of fact, there are very few people either in 
the township or the city have a better means of judg- 
ing of the state of the streets. My business is con- 
tinually out of doors. I am continually driving in 
the city and townships, and, in that way, I am 


qualified to speak on the subject. The state of the 
principal, streets gives no idea of the filth of the 
interior streets — in such localities as the Coombe, 
Chamber-street, Townsend-street ; and in all those 
streets there is nothing but refuse of all sorts lying, 
perhaps, a couple of inches deep. That is no exag- 
geration at all. Anyone walking or driving through 
any of the localities I have named, will at once see 
what state the streets are in. 

2953. It was mentioned in the course of this inquiry 
that it would be an advantage in some way derivable 
from annexation, that there would be a better way of 
taking away the scavenging matter from Dublin. Is 
there any way of removing it, as far as you are 
aware? — Some years ago it was suggested to get 
barges and tugs ; and I suppose those would be got 
for between ,£2,000 and £3,000, which would relieve 
the city of all this mud, and make the city less un- 
healthy. 

2954. Mr. Cotton. — £2,000 or £3,000 would not 
provide all those appliances? — Well, I suppose one 
steam-tug woidd be enough, and that would cost about 
£1,000, and then you would have four or five barges, 
which would be lying alongside the different depots 
to receive the mud, and to have it brought out and 
thrown into the sea ; and then the empty ones could 
be filled while the others were conveying out and dis- 
charging their cargoes. 

2955. What would you put the price of the barges 
at? — About £150 apiece. 

2956. Chairman. — For £3, 000! Surely you would 

never get them for that money? — Yes, you would; 
unless, like the Corporation, you went in for some- 
thing mighty grand, and then the result would be, as 
usual, nothing. I have had experience of the matter 
of which I am now speaking. I have bought a 
steamer myself. You will see Messrs. Guinness’s 
steamers towing down cargoes of their barrels of 
porter down the river, and 

2957. One of those would not be fit to go out to 
Ilowth, and they would not be allowed to discharge 
the stuff within a limited distance ? — You may depend 
I am not outside the margin at all. What are those 
boats that the Ballast Board use for taking in 
ballast ? 

2958. Are they not large, fine, tug steamers ? — I am 
speaking of the boats for carrying ballast. It is such 
as those I would have on the Liffey, to put to that 
use, in connexion with the removal of scavenging re- 
fuse, to tow them out. 

2959. How far would you tow? — As far as necessary. 

2960. You wouldhave to get it towed out some seven 
or eight miles ? — At present Mr. Stoney is filling up 
the inside of the quay wall, and he would be very glad 
to get the stuff we are speaking of cheap, too. 

2961. Mr. Andrews. — And there is a very large tract 
about to be taken in by the Port and Docks Board ? — 
Yes, and I suppose Mr. Stoney would take the refuse 
for years to put inside that quay wall. 

2962. Would they allow anyone to build , on that 
ground without laying down a concrete flooring in 
order to prevent effluvia? — The ground where this 
stuff would be deposited would not be used for resi- 
dences at all. 

2963. Would you propose to leave it an open place. 
At this moment in the Metropolitan district in Lon- 
don where they are opening up new neighbourhoods 
to the west, they have found such a provision neces- 
sary, from the houses being built on sites where, 
scavening was deposited ? — Yes, but you appear to 
forget that all the North-wall grounds have been made 
up with mud swept up from the city, and that is now 
the most valuable part of the city for stores. 

2964. It may be so for stores, and for collecting the 
beasts there before they are shipped, but would you 
like to build houses there ? — I have not suggested that 
either. 

2965. Mr. Andrews. — Is there any difficulty or objec- 
tion, in your judgment, sanitary or otherwise, to putting, 
the' street sweepings upon sites such as the land taken 
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in at the North-wall by the Port and Docks Board ? — 
Not that I am aware of. 

2966. In point of fact a great deal of the North 
Lotts was raised in that way?— It was all raised in 
that way. 

2967. And we have there a handsome new railway 
station, a large quantity of valuable stores, and great 
municipal improvements ? — Yes. 

2968. Was there ever any plan under consideration 
in Dublin for sweeping the streets at night ? — That 
was talked of but nothing ever came of it. 

2969. Is that done in England ? — Yes, and I consider 
that if it were carried out in this city it would be a 
boon to the public, and the work could be done cheaper 
too. 

2970. As yoii have much experience of building, is 
the management in relation to the asphalting of the 
footways such aS you approve of in Dublin ? —In my 
opinion the working out of the details of' the ‘Corpora- 
tion, looking at the matter as a ratepayer and a citizen, 
is altogether faulty. I may say in reference to a 
particular instance bearing out that statement, that I 
noticed' in reference to the footway in South Richmond- 
street, that when it was asphalted and the work had 
been completed the kerbstone was taken up and when 
put down again it was raised too high for the asphalte, 
and the asphalte had to be made right afterwards, so 
there you had three “offers ” at doing: the one job. I 
have a very poor opinion of the way in which the 
details of the Corporation works are earned out. 
Whether the engineer is thwarted by the members or 
vice versd P don’t know, but looking at the thing as it 
stands it is a very unseemly affair. 

2971. With regard to the system of valuation, at 
present I believe if you alter a house it is altogether 
valued over again as if new ? — Yes. 

2972- If you add a wing to your house is not the 
whole of the house revalued ? — I think so, but I can- 
not; say positively. 

2973. Do you think the working of the present 
system of valuation encourages or discourages improve- 
ments in Dublin?— It discourages improvements, and 
it is unjust to the township to a certain extent as re- - 
gards the Poor Law contributions. 

2974. And in order to have a just system of taxation 
ought there to be a revaluation of Dublin altogether ? 
— There ought, without doubt. 

2975. It has been said as a reason for the annexation 
of the townships that the building space in the city is 
almost used up. Do you concur in that assertion ? — 

I do not ; I think a great deal of it is fit for building 
yet, and if there was any energy or ability displayed by 
the Corporation in opening up new streets- there is 
ample room for a long time. 

2976. Is the system of administration in Dublin such 
as to encourage . expenditure in building, or clearing 
ground for- building purposes ? — It is not. 

2977. Would you do it yourself? — I would not, 
unless I saw great inducement. 

2978. As regards the hospitals; lunatic asylums, and 
industrial schools and reformatories;^— do the townships 
already pay their share towards' the - maintenance of 
those institutions in the Grand Jiuy cess?— We pay 
our share of the county expenses. 

'2979. Have you in your municipal meetings ever an 
abortive meeting, or are you obliged to postpone the 
holding of a meeting' for the want of a sufficient 
attendance of members or - anything of that' kind? — ' 

It has never occurred in my memory, and- 1 anr about 
nine years a Commissioner - . 

2980. And now, as an owner of property of consider- 
able extent both iii Dublin and in Rathmiues, and 
having considered the matter carefully, are you able 
to say that you are decidedly opposed to any annexa- 
tion ?— I am. 

.2981. Can you form any idea for the Commissioners 
just now, coming on to that question of the roads, of 
what the cartage from the new markets would be in 
itself? — I would expect it would be about 70,000 


cartloads or tons of excations or rubbish removed from 
that. 

2982. From the site of the new markets in South 
Great George’s-street ? — Yes. It has all to be exca- 
vated for cellarage. 

2983. Are they taken through the township to some 
place beyond ?— - Yes, they are ; I understand to 
Donnybrook. 

2984. Chairman. — If Mr. Stoney is so anxious to 
get stuff, why does he not get that 1 — I don’t know. 

2985. You have suggested that Mr. Stoney would be 
glad to get the sweepings of the streets? — Yes; and 
he has plenty of space for filling up with them. I 
repeat that. 

2986. I am sure the stuff from the markets would be 
perfectly unobjectionable for filling, but there are 
several considerations with regard to the scavenged 
stuff? — Some member of the Corporation — I think it 
was Mr. Byrne, who is now Collector-General- — 
suggested that trucks should be made, and advantage 
taken of the tramways for such a purpose ; but, as in 
the case of all such projects, nothing was done, and 
that is what I complain of. No matter what useful 
suggestions are made, they are all let lie, and the city 
remains as it is. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Norwood. 

2987. Y ou spoke - about the faulty mode in which the 
asphalting in South Riclimond-street was carried out? 
—I did. 

2988. Were you aware that the contractor had failed 
to do his work efficiently, and that he was made to do 
it properly ? — That might be the case, but I spoke of 
what I saw. 

2989. You didn’t know the history of that? — I did 
not. 

2990. Do you think the Corporation acted properly 
in making the contractor do his work properly wlieu 
he did it faultily ? — Yes, I do. 

2991 ; Do you think that was an absolutely business- 
like way of doing the matter, as far as they were con- 
cerned ? — I do. 

2992. Do you know South Richmbhd-street ? — 
Perfectly well. 

2993. Did you observe the Dimmer asphalte laid 
down on the opposite side ?— -Yes ; it is opposite my 
house. 

2994. Did you ever see better? — No. 

2995. Then yOu have built within the city boundary ? 
— -I have. 

2996. And, I gather from what you have’ said, con- 
siderably ?— Yes, I have. 

2997. You recommended that the streets should bo 
swept by night? — I do recommend that certain streets 
should be swop t by night. 

2998. I take it that in those matters you have taken 
the utmost pains 1 to -do what is right and proper in 1 
Rathmiues. Do you Sweep the streets -of Rathmiiies 
at night? You know Paris is' not better kept than 
your township • in • that respect?— No; we do not, 
because 1 the’ Surface is smaller and the traffic hot- So 
great as in the city. 

2999. But 1 you have twenty-two miles of streets and 
considerable traffic — is not that the fact? — There are 
only One' Or -two main roads, ’and 1 the rest- are bye- 
streets. 

3000. Are those done by night? — They are not. 

3001. Have you heard any complaints from the in- 
habitants of -Rathmines with regard to the scavenging 
not only Of ’ the main thoroughfares, but of those which 
are subsidiary or secondary streets ? — I have. 

3002. Were those complaints from ratepayers of 
Rathmines ? — They were ; but if the Commissioners 
were all angels there would be some complaints. 

3003. Quite so. Then the Corporation of Dublin is not 
the only municipal body which is the subject of animad- 
versions ? — They are not, but they get their fair share. 

3004. Are you the Mr. Bolton that transferred his 
premises outside the city boundary ? — The very man. 

3005. Do you agree with Mr. Hassard that Rath- 
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mines is more heavily taxed than Dublin 1 — I didn’t 
hear Mr. Hassard say that. 

3006. But he did say that ! — He meant the indi- 
vidual rating. 

3007. You were surprised to hear that! — Well, I 

3008. Did that method of calculation ever strike the 
Commissioners or you before! — I never entertained 
the question at all in that way. 

3009. Were you surprised to learn that you were 
more heavily taxed in your new premises than in those 
you left ! — You are drawing a wrong conclusion. 

3010. Did you hear the question put to him by 
the Commissioner, Mr. Exham, that he had a house 
valued at £100 within the city, and a house valued at 
£100 outside the city boundary, and that in the one 
case he paid £5 for water, and in the other case he 
paid £2 5s. for water!— He instituted a com- 
parison that would be proper if you could bring Mr. 
Exham’s house from Fitzwilliam-square and take it 
out there. Then you would see what the valuation 
would be. 

3011. What is the valuation of your own house 1 — I 
don’t remember the present valuation. 

3012. What is the present valuation! — W ell, of my 
business premises, I think it is £120. 

3013. If your premises were at the other side of the 
Portobello Hotel, within the city, what would your 
water rate be! — I have not gone into those calcula- 
tions. 

3014. With a valuation of £120, do you think you 
could give an answer : with a valuation of £120, and 
a water rate of Is. in the pound, what is the result 1 — 
That is £6. 

3015. With a valuation of £120, and a water rate of 
3 d. in the pound, what would then be the result ! — 
Half of that — I mean a fourth of it — that is 30s. — a 
quarter of £6. 

3016. That disposes of Mr. Hassard’s theory! — I 
don’t think it does. I don’t agree with you at all. 

3017. Do you agree with Mr. Hassard that there is 
nothing in figures 1 — I often heard it said that ac- 
countants could turn figures any way. 

3018. You have property in the township of Iiath- 
mines 1 — Yes. 

3019. Do you consider the condition of the footways 
thex - e satisfactory 1 — I have heard of no complaints. 

3020. Are they kerbed 1 — Yes. 

3021. All around! — They are generally not kerbed 
until houses are there. 

3022. Are the lanes in that neighbourhood well and 
suiliciently scavenged ! — In some instances they are. 

3023. Have you ever heard any complaints! — I 
have. 

3024. From ratepayers! — I have heard a complaint 
from Mr. Bentley as to a particular place on one occa- 
sion, and I visited the place, and I saw a couple of 
carts of the contents of ashpits, and I have seen the 
same thing in Dublin before the police could catch 
the parties who deposited that stufi, and if our officers 
had caught them they would be desired to deal with 
them in the same way as if the police caught them. . 

3025. How long do you know Dublin! — All my 
life. 

3026. Have you noticed any improvements in the 
city of late years 1 — Yes, considerable improvement, 
but I would prefer the paving to be better done than 
it is. 

3027. Do you speak of that with reference to recent 
years! — I speak of Francis-street. I pass through 
that street frequently, and in my opinion it was very 
badly done. 

3028. That is your opinion 1 — Yes, and I may tell 
you my reason. Parties very rarely see a street in its 
nakedness ; but I have gone through that street at 
six o'clock in the morning, and after a night’s rain I 
have seen pools of water lying in it. That is not good 
paving. I repeat the statement that I have seen it, and 
I attribute the bad paving to the system carried on. 
Theoretically, the plan adopted may be a good one, but 


practically, I think it is quite the reverse. They re- 
move the surface, and put down a surface of a level 
bed of paving stones. In Townsend-street they are 
doing that at present, and I was looking at the work 
going on yesterday. In place of the foundation for 
the paving stones being prepared and made of proper 
solidity, the stones are being put down on the theory 
that the traffic will press them down level. Instead 
of that, when the men come to pave it, when they are 
making excavations for some other works, that portion 
of the street is softer, and when the weight comes on 
the paviug the street goes down. 

3029. Where have you seen the work done on a 
different principle 1 — I have seen steam rollers used in 
London. 

3030. On the streets 1 — On streets being prepared 
for paving. 

3031. Were you ever in Manchester! — I was not. 

3032. Is the water supply of Kathmines satisfactory 
to the ratepayers 1 — Yes, to the majority of the rate- 
payers. 

3033. How have you ascertained that! — By several 
means. In one way I may mention that at the last 
couple of elections for Commissioners the gentlemen 
anxious to get seats on the Board made that their 
“ ticket,” as the Americans say, and they were refused 
admission by the ratepayers to the Board, while those 
in favour of the canal water were far and away in the 
majority. That is one of the ways of testing it. 

3034. But there are more or less complaints about 
the water supply of Rathmines ! — There are people 
living in Dublin who would prefer the Rathmines 
water. 

3035. Do you think the Rathmines water better than 
the Vartry, or vice versa t — Water drinkers prefer the 
Rathmines water. 

3036. That is what comes from the canal ! — Yes. 

3037. Do you think the water satisfactory! — I 
would rather have it better. 

3038. Then you think the township would be better 
supplied if it had the V artry water! — I don’t know 
that we would have better water then. As a Rath- 
mines ratepayer and a Commissioner I would go in for 
an independent source of supply entirely. There is 
plenty of water coming from close to the source of the 
Dodder which would supply Rathmines and the ad- 
joining district, and as a public undertaking it would 
be better not to have the Vartry, because, from the 
source I speak of, we would be not only able to supply 
Rathmines, but the localities adjoining, and we would 
get a better fall. 

3039. Did you ever calculate what it would cost! — 

Mr. Hassard. — There is an admirable supply of water 

to be had from the Dodder. There is a tract of ele- 
vated mountain land draining into the Dodder, and 
its tributaries consist of granite and Silurian formation, 
which produces, when the streams are not swollen by 
flood, water free from colour, and soft and pure. A 
supply from that source could be got for £80,000. 

3040. And there are persons in Rathmines and in 
the city itself who prefer the Vartry water to the canal ! 
— Yes ; and vice versd. 

3041. Chairman. — Did you calculate what you 
would have to pay the mill-owners 1 

3042. Mr. Hassard. — That was all provided for by 
the compensation they were to be given in water. 

3043. Mr. Cotton. — What pressure would the ser- 
vice reservoir give! — It could be at an altitude of 
either 350, 325, or 300 feet above the ordnance level. 
Taking into account the proximity of the city, that 
pressure would be very much more effective by 100 
feet than the Vartry pressure. This service reservoir 
might be at an altitude of 350, 325, or 300 feet above 
the ordnance datum, as might be deemed desirable. 
It would be distant about two miles from the bridge 
over the river Dodder, between Rathgar and Rath- 
farnliam, and from its altitude and proximity to the 
township, would secure an ample and effective pres- 
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3044. Mr. Cotton. — What would be the supply ? — 
2,000,000 gallons daily for domestic consumption. 
That is independent of compensation in water. 

3045. You would have 2,000,000 gallons daily for 
the people? — Yes. 

3046. When you speak of the compensation of the 
people by water, did you make any bargain with them ? 
— The law of compensation is very svell understood in 
England. A certain fixed quantity is impounded in 
a reservoir, and passed daily down the stream, instead 
of an irregular and intermittent flow as exists at 
present. 

3047. The question of whether the reservoir should 
be 350 or 300 feet of an altitude is a matter of expen- 
diture ? — No ; a matter of choice. The ground is 
very gently sloping. 

3048. What induced you to choose the lower one ? — 
Because when you get water beyond a certain pressure 
it becomes rather unmanageable and difficult to deal 
with ; I mean for distribution in the town. The 
buildings are more expensive and more difficult to 
keep in order, and the waste generally greater. If 
the scheme ever came to anything, I should advise 
them to take a higher service. 

Mr. S. II. Bolton’s cross-examination resumed. 

3049. Dr. Norwood. — Most of the artizans in your 
employment are, you said, skilled persons? — Yes. 

3050. Who reside in Dublin? — The majority of them 
do. 

3051. And then you stated the reason for that was 
economically that it was of advantage for them to 
spend their money in Dublin ? — I didn’t state that. 

3052. What did you state? — That as a matter of 
fact they lived in the city and spent their money 
there. 

3053. And that .is of advantage to the city. Well 
now let us change the way of putting it. A great 
number of gentlemen who make their money in the 
city live in Rathmines. Is that advantageous to 
Batlimines? — But they spend their money in the city. 

3054. But they don’t reside there? — If they reside 
in Bathmines they get their food from the city. 

3055. Do they contribute anything to the taxation ? 
— Taking the commerce into account, I dare say it 
would be nearly as broad as it is long. 

3056. Did you ever hear of persons having small 
offices in the city, apartments, and so on ? — Those are 
matters and things which will occur in any city. You 
might as well complain of a commercial man coming 
from London over here and having a show-room in 
which he displayed his goods in a hotel. Those are 
things which are found to occur in every city. 

3057. Thence the fact of a large number of persons 
living in Rathmines and Pembroke townships, and 
transacting their business in the city, and spending 
their money there? — And there is nothing- to prevent 
them from going to London or anywhere else they 
please, to do their business where they like, and I say 
that the Rathmines people giveagreaterbenefitto Dublin 
than the same class of people who live in Kingstown, 
inasmuch as they live a greater part of their life in the 
■city than the people further off do. I think that is 
fair logic. 

3058. Those artizans to whom you have referred, 
when they are sick, where do they go for hospital ac- 
commodation ? — To the City or to the County Hospital, 
for which we pay a proportion, I think. 

3059. In what way do you pay a proportion ?— A 
portion of our Grand Jury cess goes to the mainte- 
nance of the County Hospital. 

3060. How much ? — I could not tell you. 

.3061. Do you pay £100 ? — I could not tell you. 

3062. Or £200. I could not tell you. 

3063. Mr. Andrews.— It goes in the Grand Jury 
■cess. The Grand Jury warrant includes all those 
charges. Their warrant will show what the 
amount is. 


Cross-examination resumed. Dublin. 

3064. You give a contribution for the County Hos- Ma ' J 20 ‘ 1 87 

pital — you are sure of that? — 1 don’t know. I may Mr. Samuel 
be wrong. Bolton. 

3065. And that is for your own proportion ? — That 
is for the county. 

3066. The artizans you stated live in the city. 

When they are sick do they go to the City or to the 
County Hospital ? — I think, to some extent, you are 
making a great mistake in supposing that all the 
artizans go to hospital when they are sick. The 
majority of my artizans, and also the artizans of other 
employers, are respectable men, able to pay for their 
own medicines, and not assisted by any such institu- 
tions; and I may further mention that one of the 
reasons given for the death-rate of the city being so 
high, is that people come up from the country to pro- 
cure relief in the Dublin hospitals, and die in them. 

When the hospitals are largely filled by such people, 
there is not much room for the Dublin artizan, who 
you think would seek an entrance into an hospital. 

But I deny that they do seek, as a rule, entrance into 
such institutions. I deny that altogether. 

3067. Suppose they occasionally fall into difficulties, 
where are their families relieved. As the artizans re- 
side in Dublin, I presume they are relieved in the 
workhouses of the city ? — Some of them are. 

3068. At whose cost? — We pay our union rates. 

3069. You do pay for Rathmines — for your own 
there — but you don’t pay anything for the electoral 
division of the city? — No, not in Rathmines; but 
your contributions or donations to the hospitals are in 
your own hands. Let the Corporation withhold their 
subsidies to the hospitals, and let the hospitals be sup- 
ported by the Union-at-large, and we will pay our share. 

3070. That is an economical arrangement? — -But it 
is quite possible to carry it out. 

3071. Mr. Walker. — Don’t you remember that 
those are voluntary contributions? — Yes, I do. 

3072. Dr. Norwood. — Then you think it would be 
just for your township to pay a portion of those costs? 

— I would. 

307 3. They don’t do so .at present ? — There are very 
few people that trouble the hospitals from Rathmines. 

The Rathmines people are all respectable people, and 
I am sure they all contribute their subscriptions to 
all the public institutions' of the city, and in that way 
we contribute. 

3074. Have you ever seen that map which the en- 
gineer has prepared, showing the drainage of the town- 
ship ? — Yes. 

3075. Will we have an opportunity of seeing it? — 

I expect so. 

3076. And it shows the house-drains of the town- 
ship ? — The engineer is here himself, and he will be 
able to tell you about it better than I can. 

3077. Did you ever see that map ? — Yes ; it is hang- 
ing up in the board-room. 

3078. Does it show the public as well as the private 
drains of the township? — You have no cause to show 
private drains. 

3079. What does it show? — A great many of the 
roadways ai-e private roads. 

3080. Does it show those private roads ? — It would 
not have a right to show private roads. It should 
show the connexion with the drainage of those private 
roads into the main sewers. 

3081. Are you aware that such a map is absolutely 
necessary for public inspection? — Yes; and I am 
aware that he is working at it, and the maps are there 
for everyone to see ; but I presume that none of the 
members of the Corporation see that Mr. Neville has 
his drainage works done at proper angles. 

3082. Now, about those hopper barges. Do you 
think those barges can be constructed for £150 a- 
piece ? — I don’t want to lay myself down to that. If 
they cost double my estimate they would be cheap, 
and the system better than the present system of ar- 
rangements. At present you have to drag hoi-ses up- 
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hill to distribute this stuff, straining the horses and 
all that sort of thing, whereas down the Liffey the 
stuff could be much more easily disposed of. 

3083. Mr. Cotton. — You said there was a good deal 
of vacant land eligible for building in Dublin? — Yes. 

3084. Whereabouts is that land — what land do you 
allude to ? — At present there is a lot of building going 
on, or some time ago there was building going on, on 
the South Circular-road. That has all been, or is being 
built on in a few years. 

3085. What land is vacant now ? — Well, there is a 
lot of land on the Circular-road going down to Fitz- 
william-place. They have commenced buildingon one 
side now. 

3086. Where ? — From the head of Leeson-street to 
Matthias’ Church there is a while lot of ground. 
There are plenty of localities in which there is vacant 
ground, but, from memory, at the present moment I 
cannot give you exactly the names of them. 

. 3087. It was stated the other day that on the Rath- 
gar-road there was not a single crossing for any of the 
roads running into it — that you had to go across in the 
mud on the right-hand side? — You are aware that 
the tramway company have taken charge of our 
crossings ? 

3088. But I allude to the crossings for the streets 
coming into that road ? — Our crossings are made of 
gravel. We have not many paved crossings. It has 
been under consideration for some time to give paved 
or asphalte crossings. 

3089. You would not put on asphalte crossings ? — It 
was myself suggested asphalte crossings. You will see 
them at the North-wall, where the Steam Packet Com- 
panies run their trucks. They are clean and dry, and 
can be easily kept clean. 

3090. Chairman. — Are you aware that, in your 
return of the amount expended in 1877, 9 <7. in the 
pound was all the money you laid out for the l’epair of 
the roads, and that you had to go- into debt for it to 
the extent of l|d. in the pound to pay that? — It 
might be so. 

3091. If it cost you that without making crossings, 
what would it cost you to put down all those cross- 
ings — that would cause you to go more into debt ? — 
I heard you asking that question before. We are not 
bound by the same rules as the Corporation. As I 
understand the Corporation, Acts of Parliament 
require them to levy a borough rate and a sewer rate. 
We assess a certain lump sum — such a sum as we think 
we will require for the expenditure of the year, and 
we afterwards allocate it as it is required. 

3092. You are bound to keep the roads in proper 
repair, and you are bound to do that work without 
going into debt; but in the year 1877, after paying 
your expenses, you appear to have exceeded your in- 
come that year by l\d. in the pound. 

3093. Mr. Evans. — The debt that year was occa- 
sioned by the fact that we had to pay £500, which 
was the amount of the security , of the collectors. It 
was not attributable to any bad management as regards 
the repairing of the roads. The several rate collectors 
had asked us to allow them to lodge money — the 
amount of then- security — and we subsequently found 
it was not right to do that, and we had to return it. 
We handed back that money to them. 

3094. Chairman. — Mr. Andrews asked you were you 
satisfied with the sanitary arrangements and the work 
that is being done in Rathmines, and you said that 
since the Public Health Act of last year came into 
operation you were doing a good deal. Did you do 
anything before that? — We did. 

3095. What ? I have the accounts before me, and 
the whole of the sanitary work you did one year cost 
you £22, and there was another small sum expended 
in another year. You paid salaries to the amount of 
£120?— We do our work differently. You made a 
remark sometime in the inquiry about our paying £50 
to the sanitary officer. We have an engineer and his 
assistant. I may tell you that we work our township 
in this way. We have our engineer — that is our 


principal officer so far as the outlay is concerned— and 
we have his assistant and another assistant, also a 
waterworks inspector and a sanitary inspector, and ' a 
man who serves notices. We have directed that 
these men, in their various visits through the town- 
ship, inspect the sanitary arrangements, and do, in 
every sense of the word, act as sanitary officers. 

3096. What I asked was, what staff of sanitary 
officials you had, and you told me that you had that 
superannuated police officer at £50 a year, and another 
man at £15 as a sub-sanitary officer? — I think if we 
can get our sanitary work done for £10 a year, there 
is no necessity to spend £100. 

3097. I want to know do you do your sanitary work 
at all ? — I say we do. 

3098. Did you ever hear of the Towns’ Improvement 
Clauses Act of 1847 ?— I did. 

3099. Has that Act ever been applied to your town-, 
ship, in reference to a paid surveyor, for instance ; 
can you, of your own knowledge, state that? — Wliat 
part of the Act do you refer to ? 

[The Chairman then read the 13th section of the 
Act.] 

3100. Has that ever been done to your knowledge,? 
— I don’t think it has been done to the letter. 

3101. Has it been done at all ?— I say it has been. 
done sufficiently for the. wants of the locality. 

3102. Will you show me anything that points to- 
ils being sufficient for the wants of the locality, be- 
cause I have heard it said, and we were told, “No 
such thing was done, because we didn’t think it neces- 
sary.” I want to know, for instance, as to the sur- 
veyor, whether you earned out the Act in that regard, 
for you see he is to prepare a map of the drainage of 
the township, and it is to be corrected from time to 
time, in order that any intending builder may be shown 
it the moment he goes into the office, and informed as 
to the position of the drains. [Mr. Exham then read 
the 15th section of the Act.] Has a single bit of that, 
ever been done by the Rathmines Commissioners ?— A 
great portion of that Act is obsolete. 

3103. Indeed it is not. It is in force at this moment, 
and it is incorporated with your Act ? — The Act of 
Parliament, requires the- levels to be marked on the 
corners of the houses, but it is never done. 

[Chairman then read the 15th section again.] 

3104. Has there been a map kept, in which from time 
to time, this has been done, and the Commissioners have 
seen that it is done, for the purpose of enabling anyone 
coming into the office to know the state of the sublying 
ground, with regard to all pipes and sewers, pipes for 
water,, gas, or drainage, or anything of that kind. Has 
that ever been done ? — It is hanging up in the board- 
room. 

3105. Are you in a position to tell me that the re- 
quirements of the Act have been carried out . to the 
last sewer that has been made? — Do you mean the 
drainage of the houses ? 

3106. Yes? — You must remember that every day 
there is, perhaps, a new erection in Rathmines, so that 
it would be impossible for a map to put down every 
drain daily. 

3107. He is required to mark on that map every new 
sewer, and every new street, and every new sewer 
in that street, and every new pipe that is laid down? 
That can be easily done. 

3108. But is it done? — The surveyor will tell you. 

3109. Dr. Norwood. — Mr. Bolton told me it was cor- 
rected from time to time ? — You will see the map here. 

3110. Chairman. — What I want to know is, have 
you, as Commissioners, ever taken the trouble to see 
that it has been done ? — I have discussed the matter 
with my fellow-Commissioners, and pointed out to 
them the necessity for doing it. 

3111. But has it ever been done ? — Occasionally, as 
required. 

3112. [The Chairman then read the 16 th clause of the 
Towns’ Improvement Clauses Act of 1847 ] — 

Witness . — You will see, by that clause, that we have 
a margin, “where we think well.’ 
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3113. Not at all. “ The Commissioners may cause 
every such plan to be kept,” &c., and the plan must 
be made, in order that intending builders may see it 
in the Town Commissioners’ Office, and make a copy 
if they please, so as to show them where they will 
find a sewer, gas pipe, or water pipe in such and such 
different places? — The subject you have referred to has 
been under consideration, and we have insisted on the 
necessity of its being perfected, and being added to. 

3114. Has it been done? — It is constantly being 
done. 

3115. But it should be done according as each new 
sewer or drain is made ?— We are not immaculate, but 
I go in for the assertion that we are as good as any 
other Commissioners. 

3116. You know very well, Mr. Bolton, as an owner 
of houses, and I- suppose you have planned the sewers 
for your own houses from time to time, how important 
such a map must be in case anything went wrong. 
Any careful person would get such a map made when 
he is getting his house built, and anyone would sup- 
pose, with far greater reason, that the Town Commis- 
sioners would get the same thing done with regard to 
the whole township. [The Chairman then read section 
17 : — “The Commissioners shall cause plans to be 
made of existing works and any new works,” &c., &c.l 
That is the Act of Parliament. Has that ever been 
done? — I have but the one answer, that we have our 
plans and our drainage ; and, with reference to our 
new works, it is one of the rules of our Board that 
if any gentleman takes a piece of ground to speculate 
on it for building purposes, he makes the drains, and 
makes the roadway, and kerbs it to the satisfaction of 
our engineer, before we take it off his hands, so that 
in that way we have taken every pi-ecaution to have 
this new district opened up and properly dr ain ed. ' 

[The Chairman then read the 18th section of the 
same Act.] 

3117. Have the provisions of that section been com- 
plied with to your knowledge? Have you made 
several new sewers? — We have. 

3118. Have you had plans of those sewers made and 
deposited before they were sanctioned by the Com- 
missioners? — Of course we approved of them. The 
engineer would not have power to lay out a penny 
without our sanction. 

3119. Iam only asking you were they deposited at 
the office of the Commissioners, and notice given that 
they were so deposited ? — Notice to whom ? 

3120. To the public? — I cannot follow you in the 

reading of the Acts of Parliament ; it is not in mv 
line. J 

3121. The section says: “ . . . and all such 

plans shall be deposited in the office of the Commis- 
sioners, and shall be open at reasonable hours for 
inspection,” and so on. That is, notice that a parti- 
cular work is to be done according to a particular 
plan ; and that section says that two months’ notice 
is to be given 

Witness . — I am afraid if all this was followed up, 
there would be very little building going on. 

3122. Is there any book brought in showing the 
complaints of the sanitary officers, and letters read on 
the subject of sanitary matters?— Yes ; that is done. 
Cur sanitary committee meets at seven o’clock in the 
evening on two evenings of the month, and we have 
then our books before us with a schedule of the various 
complaints, with the name of the complainer, the re- 
port of the sanitary officer as to whether the place 
nas been cleaned, or what the answer is, and we see 
each of them, and officially consider them. 

3123. With regard to the smaller streets of Rath- 
mines, as far as you know, are they scavenged regu- 
larly ? — Yes. 

3124. Everyday? — Certainly. 

3125. How often?— As often as they require it. 

3126. You know that would be a very unsatisfactory 
way of looking at it. Are they scavenged once a 
week?— I don’t know of any locality where the streets 


are scavenged periodically, whether they require it 
or not. 

3127. Then you would not sweep the streets per- 
fectly clean 1 — All I can say as an active Commis- 
sioner myself is, that they attend fairly to the scaveng- 
ing, and fairly to the cleaning. 

3128. How often are the small streets scavenged? — . 
I can tell you this, that we have twenty-three men 
engaged in scavenging the township every day, and 
also eight horses ; and, as an employer of labour, I 
consider that tw enty-three men and eight horses ought 
fairly to do the work in the township. 

3129. Mr. Heron. — Por doing the work of cleaning 
twenty-three miles of roads?— Yes. Eight horses are 
found to be sufficient to do our work ; we have had no 
complaint as to the horses. 

3130. Chairman.- — D o you get any report weekly 
or monthly as to the scavenging of the streets? — We 
do not require it, because we see it ourselves. 

3131. Then you can tell me how often, in your 
opinion, are those, small streets scavenged. I asked, 
you was it once a week, and you said “ no ” ? — -It 
would be folly to scavenge them once a week whether 
they wanted it or not. 

3132. Are they done once a month? — I suppose on 
an average they would be done as often as that. 

3133- Dr. Norwood. — Have you any returns as to 
how those twenty men and eight horses are employed? 
— W e have returns. I have not attended to the com- 
mittee lately ; but when I was attending I saw them. 
We have returns showing the different works. 

3134. Chairman.— T hose men not only scavenge the 
streets, but repair the roads, and spread the stuff ?— 

_ 3135. And they also form part of the fire brigade at 
night ? — Yes ; fires don’t take place, as a rule, in the 
day-time. 

3136. Those twenty men include the men who work 
the fire engine ? — Yes. 

3137. How long have you the ex-policeman — since 
the Sanitary Act came into operation last year? — Yes. 

3138. Had you anyone before that? — Yes, we had. 

3139. And what salary did he get ? — It is only since 
the Sanitary Act came into operation that we have 
paid anything worth calling a salary. The hall-porter 
did all the sanitary work before that for £15 a year. 

3140. And had you a sub-sanitary officer then? — 
No. 

3141. Under the Public Health Act of 1866, you 

should have had a sub-sanitary officer as well ? But 

we didn’t require it. 

3142. Will you show me anything in the Act of 
. Parliament that says it is “ only if you require it.” 

You were bound to have such an officer ?— This man 
acted as our sub-sanitary officer, and up to that time 
we considered him sufficient. 

3143. If he was the sanitary officer, had you no 
sub-sanitary officer ? — We had our medical man. 

3144. Under the Act in force before the one of last 
year, you were bound to have a sanitary officer and a 
sub-sanitary officer ?— Well, we didn’t go in for any- 
thing on our staff in the shape of unnecessary officers. 

3145. But the Act of Parliament required you to 
have them ?— We might fulfil the terms of the Act of 
Parliament by putting on men to fill the different 
offices at a few shillings a week. But I maintain that 
we have done what is right ; we have got our staff, 
and have met the requirements of the township. 

31 46. The Act of Parliament says you should have a 
sanitary officer, a sub-sanitary officer, and a consulting 
sanitary officer — everyone of those you should have 
had under the Act of 1866 ? — Very likely so. 

3147. Dr. Norwood. — Where is the vehicle kept for 
the conveyance of persons who are suffering from in- 
fectious diseases to hospital ?— We have not got one 
yet; it is. ordered. 

3148. Where is your disinfecting chamber ? — We are 
not in a poisonous. locality at all; we don’t require 
those things. 

3149. Then you have none? — No. 

S 2 


Dublin. 
May 20 , 1879 . 

Mr. Samuol 
II. Bolton. 
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3150. Where do you propose to keep this vehicle 
when you get it? — In our Commissioners’ yard. We 
don’t intend to use it ourselves. With reference to 
the sanitary officer, Mr. Commissioner, you spoke 
about him last night, as if a retired police constable 
was not a suitable officer for ns to employ. We 
advertised, at the time we were about to make the 
appointment, for a sanitary officer, and out of 15 
applicants we selected this man, and I was on the 
committee of selection. He was a man with a good 
character, excellent testimonials, and has a good 
pension. 

3151. Mr. Walker. — Is there anyone more likely to 
be suited for the discharge of the duties than a retired 
sergeant of police ? — Not one ; and the committee that 
selected him were employers of labour, and they 
thought him the most suitable of the candidates. 

3152. Chairman. — This man was only employed at 
£50 a year last February. In the year 1877 your 
salaries under the head of sanitai-y arrangements were 
£120 odd. Can you tell me how that was spent, 
because then all you had in the way of a staff, as far 
as 1 can m. k ; out, was this man at £1 5 a year, which 
he got in addition to his wages as hall-porter. Where 
was the difference made up for sanitary expenses, as 
the expenditure is returned as £127 10s. ? 

3153. Mr. Evans.— That is an arrear of two years of 
the old salary as executive sanitary officer, and also 
this man’s £15 — the hall-porter's. That £127 10s. 
represents that year and the arrear of two former 
years. 

3154. If you take £15 from that, it left £113 for 
the two yearsl— From 1874 it was by an arrangement 
with the Local Government Board. 

3155. If the man acted as hall-porter as well, was he 
not bound to be in attendance during the day at the 
Town Hall 1 — He was not bound to be there. He did 
all the duties of sanitary officer. 

3156. What salary did he get for his duties as hall- 
porter 1— He gets 16s. a week, as well as residence, 
coals, and gas. 

3157. Mr. Cotton. — Is he done at any particular 
hour 1 — He is bound to be there, but he had this other 
duty to do if anyone came in. 

3158. Chairman. — There should be some one to take 
care of the Town Hall, because you are bound to have 
the maps there open to the inspection of everyone ? — 
Mr. Evans is there all day. Our officers do not stand 
upon their dignity. Mr. Evans would show anyone 
the maps, or give any information that would be 
required. 

3159. Dr. Norwood. — Mr. Bolton, you are a large 
employer of labour. Did you ever see such a return 
as has been spoken of, showing where the different 
m n have been employed, and the time employed at 
particular places ; the number of carts of soil removed, 
and where removed from ? Did you ever see such a 
return as this (return handed to witness) ? — Have you 
the dead man that was paid his wages in this ? 

3160. Where the stuff was removed from and where 
it was brought to — did you ever see such a return as 
that? — We have books similar to that. 

3161. Are they kept? Have you the whole of the 
time of your engineer employed and devoted to your 
service?— Very nearly, though an arrangement was 
made by which he should be allowed to transact some 
private business. 

3162. Is it a fact that that gentleman is largely en- 
gaged in the discharge of private business? — Not 
largely. 

3163. Is the greater part of his time devoted to the 
work of the Commissioners, or to his private affairs ? — 
Seven eighths of his time is devoted to us, I should 
say. 

3164. Is there a return in your office of the time he 
employs himself upon your duty? — There is not. 

3165. Then how do you base your calculations that 
seven-eighths of his time is devoted to your business ? — 
Well, we see him about the township. The township 


is not so large, but for myself I know what he is 
doing. 

3166. But there is no return? — No, there is not. 

3167. Mr. Heron. — Why are you opposed to having 
any staff in the nature of a fire brigade ? — I am not 
opposed to any such thing. 

3168. Have you any staff of the kind? — We have a 
sort of staff. 

3169. A sort of staff ? — Perhaps so. 

3170. What staff have you?— All our officers feel 
interested in it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Andrews. 

3171. After all you have heard respecting the roads 
of Rathmines, and all the questions put to you in 
cross-examination — are your roads in Rathmines, as a 
matter of fact, better scavenged, and better maintained, 
than the roads and streets of Dublin ? — I believe they 

3172. One of the questions put to you by Dr. Nor- 
wood was with reference to the residents of Rathmines 
using the streets of Dublin, and not paying for them. 
Is Mr. William Todd one of your Commissioners ? — 
He is. 

3173. He is senior partner in the firm of Todd, 
Bums, and Company ? — Yes. 

3174. Is Mr. Alexander Parker another of your 
Commissioners ? — He is. 

3175. He is a member of the firm of Ferrier, Pol- 
lock, and Company. — He is. 

3176. And their valuation is £410 per annum in the 
City of Dublin i— Yes. 

3177. Is Mr. Hugh Brown another of your Com- 
missioners? — Yes. 

3178. And he is a member of the firm of Brown, 
Thomas, and Co. ? — Yes. 

3179. And their valuation in Dublin is £470 ?— Yes. 

3180. Is Mr. William Aitken another of your Com- 
missioners ? — Yes. 

3181. And he is a member of the firm of M'Birney 
and Company? — Yes. 

3182. And is not Mr. J. G. Drury another of your 
Commissioners ? — Yes. 

3183. An d he is a member of the firm of Thomas 
Drury and Co. ? — Yes. 

3184. Mr. Edward M. Hodgson is another of your 
Commissioners ? — Yes. 

3185. He resides at Richmond, and is a member of 
the firm of M'Master, Hodgson, and Co. ?— Yes. 

3186. And is not Mr. Alfred Henshaw another of 
your Commissioners ?— Yes. 

3187. And he is a member of the firm of Thomas 
Henshaw and Sons, Dublin ? — Yes. 

3188. Mr. Thomas Sibthorpe is another of your 
Commissioners, I believe? — Yes. 

3189. And he is a member of the firm of Sibthorpe 
and Sons, of Cork Hill, Dublin ? — Yes. 

3190. Now, don’t all those gentlemen pay a pretty 
good contribution to Dublin taxation — do they not?— 
They do. 

3191. Chairman. — There are two other matters con- 
nected with the Public Health Act about which I 
wish to ask you. Are there any lodging-houses in 
Rathmines ?— Very few, I believe. I don’t think any 
of them come under the designation of night lodging- 
houses at all. 

3192. Are there any licensed lodging-houses in the 
township ?— I think not any under that designation. 

3193. Do you know that you never have had a by- 
law for regulating licensed slaughter-houses? — Well, 
as a matter of fact, the by-law never was required. It 
a slaughter-house was not properly cleansed we would 
take away the license. 

3194. Mr. Heron. —Whose duty is it to inspect the 
slaughter-houses?— Well, our road inspector, a^man 
named Smith, a very intelligent officer, performs’ that 

dU 3l"95. Chairman.— Did you ever take away the 
license from a slaughter-house? — We did not. 

3196. Would you tell me under what Act ot iar- 
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liament you -would take his license away. You have 
power to make him keep his place clean by by-laws, 
and then to punish him if he does not do so — but 
under what Act of Parliament would you take his 
license away? — The butchers in our township are a 
very respectable class of traders, and if their places 
are not kept clean all they have to do is to be spoken 
to, and I don’t think that even that has been re- 
quired. 

3197. Did you know that the Act of Parliament re- 
quired you to have by-laws for slaughter-houses, and 
the Commissioners to make them. Did you ever 
know that before ? — I did not ; still I knew that the 
slaughter-houses were kept in good order. I should 
wish to mention, before the close of my examination, 
a matter personal to myself. It was stated by some 
gentleman in the early part of the inquiry, that I 
transferred my business establishment to the other 
side of Portobello-bridge to avoid the increased taxa- 
tion of the city. I beg to say now that that is not 
the case. Any business man knows that position is 
worth more than taxation ; and I merely transferred 
my business place to its present site because I could 
not get a place in the city that would give me sufficient 


room where I wanted it. As a matter of fact, I had 
no space in the South Circular-road procurable, and I 
had to give up my premises there. The great diffi- 
culty was to get space, and I could only obtain that at 
the other side of the bridge. Still I have property in 
the city, and premises which are paying taxes. The 
township Commissioners have been accused of being 
jealous of the Corporation interfering with them. I 
was a member of the Main Drainage Board under 
Mr. Neville and Mr. Bazalgette, and we attended 
faithfully to our duties here, and, owing to our attend- 
ance very frequently it was that a quorum was got to 
carry on the business. We were accused of over- 
reaching ; and when we started a scheme of drainage 
of our own, the joint scheme proving abortive, we were 
thwarted, and had to undergo a considerable contest in 
the House of Lords in order to carry that scheme, and 
the result proves that the bargain made by the late Sir 
John Gray and Mr. Stokes was a reasonable one, for 
half the expenditure that we are going to now would 
be about the sum originally intended for the joint 
scheme capitalised ; so that between the two cor- 
porations, it would have been a fail- bai-gain in my 
opinion. 


Mr. Michael Murphy, examined. 


3198. Mr. Walker. — Have you considerable pro- 
perty in the Rathmines township ? — I have some pro- 
perty in that township. 

3199. Where is it situated? — It lies altogether 
within Rathmines proper. 

3200. That is inside of Rathgar or Harold’s-cross ? — 
No ; it is Rathmines proper that my property is in. 

3201. You know Wingfield ? — Yes. That is portion 
of one denomination of my property. 

3202. And Kenilworth-square ? — Yes ; that is an- 
other denomination. 

3203. When did you come into possession of Wing- 
field?— In 1849. 

3204. And of Kenilworth-square? — In 1852. 

3205. How much land is comprised in those two 
denominations ? — About seventy acres. 

3206. Is that covered with buildings ? — Every inch, 
according to the original plans, is covered with 
buildings. 

3207. Were they all constructed by you?— I am 
only the ground landlord. In fact, it was compara- 
tively unbuilt on when I got it. 

3208. Did you make the roads yourself? — I cut the 
whole thing out for building, arranged the plots, and 
laid out the roads. I did the Wingfield and the 
Kenilworth-square altogether myself, for my confi- 
dence -was so great in the future of the township that 
I looked upon it scarcely as a speculation, but as a 
certainty, for ground so near the city as that would 
be valuable for agricultural purposes in any case, and 
could be used as market gardens ; and even then it 
would fetch a high rent. I had, however, no idea of 
failure, and so I laid out the whole thing in building 
lots. Had that failed, the loss to me then would have 
been entire, because I had no opportunity of letting 
for agricultural purposes. 

3209. How much was expended by your sub-lessees ? 
—About £120,000. 

3210. Was that expended on the faith of its con- 
tinuing a township? — Yes, by my sub-lessees. 

3211. Had you a considerable expenditure yourself 
also ? — A little under £20,000. 

3212. Was that expended on the faith of its being 
in future a township ? — Altogether on the faith of the 
future township. I would not have laid a penny out 
if I thought it would have anything to do with the 
Corporation. 

3213. Were those roads properly constructed? — 
They were very well constructed. I may tell you as 
a Commissioner myself, that there is a rule on the 
Board, and a very stringent one, and if you go to 
speculate, as I have done, you are watched at every 


step by the Commissioners, so that you cannot get 
a penny of the ratepayers’ money to further your own 
speculations ; and as you are asking about roads, 
the surveyor, who is in all cases obliged to give a 
report, reported about those roads — and I think they 
were the best roads made in the township — that they 
were pretty good, that they should be twelve months 
in traffic, and after they had been that, they were 
obliged to be remetalled, and during that time the 
building was going on. 

3214. Are all the roads properly looked after, and 
properly paved and scavenged? — I heard a question 
of the Commissioners to Mr. Bolton to the same 
effect, and I must say that I don’t think in any por- 
tion of England I have been in — and I have been a 
good deal in England and Scotland, and I have been 
also in France — and I never saw anything so well 
done as we have these things done in Rathmines, ex- 
cepting in Paris, of course. 

3215. Do you know what the feeling of the town- 
ship is upon the matter of annexation? — It is de- 
cidedly adverse. I don't mean to say that it is all 
unanimous, for you would never get 20,000 people to 
be unanimous upon anything. 

3216. Are you satisfied with the representation of 
the Commissioners and their management of the town- 
ship ? — I think it is excellent. I think there is an 
amount of liberality on the Board that is perhaps 
practised nowhere else. For instance, the majority of 
the members are men with large holdings ; but there 
is always a certain amount of seats reserved for gentle- 
men who have no interest in the township beyond the 
house they occupy, and pay a rack-rent for, and it is 
always considered fair that the occupiers should have 
representation. 

3217. How do you mean that there are a certain 
number of seats reserved? — We always admit that 
there should be so many — some three or four that 
have not actually any property in the township that- 
should represent the occupiers. 

3218. And so they are elected ? — Yes ; we often co- 
opt. 

3219. But that is only in case there is a vacancy ? — 
Yes ; and they have always been returned by the rate- 
payers. 

3220. As a rule do the ratepayers adopt the members 
proposed by the Board? — Yes; almost everything the- 
Commissioners do in fact. 

3221. Mr. Walker. — However, you are perfectly satis- 
fied with the representation by the Commissioners and 
their management? — I am perfectly satisfied with 
both. 


Dublin. 
May 20, 1879. 

Mr. Samuel 
H. Bolton. 


Mr. Michael 
Murphy. 
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3222. Chairman. — Are the sanitary matters looked 
after properly, as far as you know ? — They are well 
looked after. 

3223. I suppose you know. Dublin pretty well ? — I 
do, well. 

3224. And its streets and management ? — -Yes. 

3225. In your opinion does the management of the 
Rathmines streets and their scavenging contrast 
favourably with Dublin ? — To give individual instances 
is the best way to prove the case ; but I can give you 
no instance in the case of Rathmines that would con- 
trast unfavourably, with the city, because I know of no 
instance where a heap of road stuff was swept up to- 
day, and not removed before to-morrow ; and I had 
one of those malcontents with me about two years ago 
complaining that the Rathgar-road was full of mud 
heaps, and I asked him when were they put there, and 
he said that morning, and I told him it would surprise 
me very much if they were not removed the next 
morning, and he subsequently told me that they were. 
There are, I am_.glad to say, very few malcontents in 
the township. I live in Belvidere-place, within two 
doors of Mo untj oy-square. It is not very long since 
Upper Gardiner-street was in a disgraceful condition. 
I walked it every day for three weeks. The mud was 
churned up and down, and at last it became offensive, 
and there was no scavenging there for three weeks. 
That was about three years ago. It was not recently. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

3226. You hold your council in private ? — Yes ; but 
we are obliged to leave our books open for examina- 
tion at any convenient time ; and, as you are aware, 
we are obliged to send in a copy of our minutes to the 
Local Government Board. 

3227. Do you consider it advantageous to have the 
press excluded? — I don’t think men would remain 
there if it was open to the press. "We go in for 
business. 

3228. Why would not men remain on the Board' if 
the press were admitted? — Because we would be all 
studying our sjreeches. You would yourself. The 
minute that began we would have no business : busi- 
ness could not be done. We begin at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and you will see an amount of work done 
there before an hour that you would not see in another 
certain Corporation done in three weeks. 

3229. You meet once a month ? — Yes ; and then in 
addition to that we have our finance meetings and 
other meetings going on. 

3230. And the business is punctually done in one' 
hour every month ? — I don’t say that, nor did I say 
it. What I did say was, that you would be surprised 
at the amount of business we do in an hour. Oh, no, 
we often stay there two or three hours. 

3231. Who are the malcontents? — It would not be 
fair to ask me. The leader of them is a most respect- 
able man — a man with a fine property, and a man 
that we would wish to have with us. 

3232. But there are malcontents ? — Yes ; very few 
though. 

3233. Are you one of the Commissioners who are 
opposed to having a fire brigade staff? — No; on the 
contrary, I am quite prepared to advocate the aid of a 
fire brigade staff under the arrangement that we made 
with the late Sir J ohn Gray — that we would be con- 
tributory to the Dublin brigade, and, in case of fire, 
that we would contribute a certain amount ; but to 
have a distinct and separate one, on something of the 
principle of the Dublin one, I would be opposed to 
that. For the present I consider that we have an effi- 
cient and good staff. 

3234. Oh, you have an efficient and good one? — Yes, 
an efficient and good staff. 

323 5. How many does your staff consist of? — We 
have our engine in our work-yard; and our horses 
there ready. We have a man always on the premises, 
and he has the addresses of all our men. 

3236. What did you pay for your engine ? — We got 
a present of it from an insurance company. 


3237. I suppose it was half worn out? — I think it 
was new, and one of the best engines. 

3238. Why did they make you a present of it? — I 
think you will always find that when people are pros- 
perous there are a great many compliments paid to them. 
Poor people would not get a present of that sort. 

3239. When did you get that ? — Ten years ago. 

3240. Which company was it gave it to you?— I 
think it was the Patriotic Company. 

3241. You say you have eight horses? — Yes, I 
think so. 

3242. Are those the horses engaged in the scaveng- 
ing? — Yes, those are they. 

3243. Now, were those horses ever galloped with 
the fire engine ? — No, but I think they could gallop 
four miles just as fast as some of Captain Ingram’s. 
They are as fine horses as you would see, except those 
from Sir Arthur Guinness’s or some of those crack 
stables. 

3244. Fine big cart horses ? — Better than that— 
better bred and a little “ go” in them. 

3245. Those are the horses engaged in the scavenging 
carts ? — Yes. 

3246. You don’t call them part of the staff of the fire 
brigade ? — I do. 

3247. Mi\ Bolton did not apparently mention them. 
Who have you as experienced firemen? — We have a 
man named Smith, who is up to everything in the way 
of the management of machinery. He is as good a 
machinist as any you would get. We have Mr. 
Johnston, who lives 1 beside where our engine is 
stationed, and all the men are within easy hailing 
distance. 

3248. You would not call Mr. Johnston a fireman? 
— Yes ; in fact our men all take a turn at everything. 

3249. Is the hall porter on the fire brigade ?— He 
would be. 

3250. Is he paid anything for that ?— No. You are 
aware that the Local Government Board would not 
sanction that. 

3251. Are those other men paid ' for being on the 
fire briga de ? — They are not. 

3252. Then it is an amateur brigade 1 — Except that 
they have a good deal of fire brigade knowledge. 
Yes, except for that. I know of amateur bands, but 
never heard of an amateur fire brigade. 

3253. Then they are by no means uncommon. 
There is one at Newry, one at Dundalk, and one at 
Belfast ? — But it does not follow that because the Act 
of Parliament says you are to have three men 
employed to do such and such work that you are to 
employ that number when it is not necessary to do so. 
I think it would be a great piece of nonsense to 
employ three men if one would do. That is the prin- 
ciple we have acted on all through. 

3254. And that is the same principle that you act on' 
as regards the sanitary staff ?— It is the sanitary staff 
I am alluding to in reference to my remarks just now. 

3255. How long have you had the retired constable ? 
— Not so veiy long. 

3256. And, according to this account, he is paid ,£50 
a year, and another man £1 5 a year. Are they enough 
to walk over twenty-two miles of roads and inspect 
them?— No; they would not be enough to walk ten 
miles in Dublin, but they are enough for our require- 
ments, because we have so little sanitary wants, and 
the place is so well kept, and they know where to' 
give their information, because if Mr. Evans is not in, 
his assistant is there. 

3257. Did you ever see a map of the sewers of 
Rathmines ? — Yes ; it is a good map. 

3258. How long has it been in existence ? — I don’t 
know how long it has existed in its present state, 
but I know that it was not in consequence of this in- 
quiry that it was got up. I am pretty well interested 
in the township: I know it since 1824, when the 
township first came into existence. We were first 
Rathmines, then we took in Rathgar, and then 
Harold’s-cross ; and, of course, the arrangements we 
had for the one in the beginning would not be suffi- 
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cient for the three. Then the scavenging, and every- 
thing in connexion with the sanitary arrangements 
and scavenging, if I may use the word, were so per- 
fect or nearly so, that we didn’t need more ; and if 
we wanted ten men we could have them in an hour. 

3259. Do you like the canal water ? — I do. 

3260. It is wholesome ? — Yes. 

3261. You like it better than the V ar try ? — I don’t 
say that. 

3262. Do you think it is better? — I think it is 
more abundant. We have water that is good enough, 
but we want pressure. As far as saying that one 
water is better than another, there are very few men 
who can analyse good water. Did you ever try the 
canal water? Did you ever see our system of 
filtration ? 

3263. I don’t believe in any filtration, so far as 
getting rid of the organic part of the adulteration is 
concerned? — Well, Professors Cameron and Emerson 
Reynolds — and I don’t think you will go beyond those 
as good authorities — have made a report on the water. 
The Commissioners alluded pretty strongly to it the 
other day, and I am sure you would not give your 
opinion as opposed to theirs. 

3264. But then yon meet the most injurious things 
after the filtration ? — Not in the Rathmines water, but 
in theVartry. 

3265. Do you mean to say that the water from the 
canal is purer than the water from the Vartry ? — That 
is what you must read, according to the analysis. 

3266. If you think so, I will ask you no more about 
that ? — I am not sufficient to form an opinion, but I 
have the good sense to follow those who have the 
power of forming an opinion ; and T have only to 
quote the opinion of Professor Reynolds and of Pro- 
fessor Cameron. 

3267. Therefore, you are opposed to the bringihgin 
of th e V artry water ? — Certainly. 

3268. On the ground of expense, or of the superiority 
of the canal water? — On the ground, in the first 
place, that we have good water, and that we never 
would turn out- the water we have to go in for the 
Vartry. 

3269. Then why are you seeking another supply ? — 
Because we want pressure. 

3270. And the sole reason of going to an expense of 
.£80,000 is the want of pressure ? — There is no going 
to an expense of .£80,000. 

3271. Mr. Hassard said it would cost you that sum ? 
— That is what lie said, but we didn’t adopt it. We 
have another scheme ; but when we go higher up on 
the canal, we will get a higher pressure for less money. 

3272. And would the water be pure too high up ? — 
We would put up some system of filtration ; but 
whether it is the canal water, or the water from the 
source of the Dodder that we will have I cannot say. 
Whichever is best we will have. If' the analysis of 
the distant one is better than the nearest one, that is 
the one we will have. 

3273. But you can never purify dirty water U — You 
are making a mistake in pronouncing any opinion. 
At what you are doing you are very good, but you 
are not a good chemist. 

327 4. I saw sewage water the other day produced 
in a bottle, and it was perfectly bright and sparkling ? 
— Well, the Apothecaries’ Hall, Bewley and Draper, 
and all the soda-water makers, for a long time used 
the water of the Carton-pump; whereas’ that -pump 
was found to -have the most organic -matter in it. 

3275. Chairman. — How often are the by-streets 
scavenged ? — I heard you speak- a good deal about that 
to Mr. Bolton, and perhaps I could enlighten you on 
the subject. There is no street,, -lane, or alley that is 
ever allowed to accumulate scavenging matter of any 
sort. I don’t mean to tell you either that every 
day of the week the scavengers go here and there 
m particular, but they are all over the township, 
and a good many of the Commissioners go from 
time to time through the township, and whenever a 
bit of scavenging is required it is done, so that I 


am quite satisfied with the work, and that the scaveng- 
ing cannot be better done than it is ; and I am quite 
open to challenge anyone upon any portion of the 
township. I take a great deal of interest in it ; and 
although I cannot do any more good for myself, I am 
morally bound to look after my sub-lessees. 

327 6. Don’t the people resident there use the streets 
of Dublin largely, and contribute to wear them out, 
and to soil and dirty them ? — I heard a good many 
remarks about that, and I never heard so much ex- 
treme absurdity coming from a lot of men who put up 
for a, little sense. The argument that the Corporation 
use is that the inhabitants of Rathmines use the city 
streets, and do not contribute to their support in the 
proportion that they should. I could suppose all that 
to be arguable, supposing it was a case of crossing a 
boundary wall. I don’t think when you come to strike 
a balance there would be much either way. If you 
take into account the quantity of building stone 
brought through the township to the city from the 
Black Calp district — the Black Calp road material, 
and then take into account the Rubble stone brought 
from the mountains, and take the Wynne stone from 
Ballybrack — all those are used in the city for road 
material, and for building purposes in town, and to 
reach that district they must go over our district. If 
you average the amount of those carts so heavily laden, 
which go over our township into the city, I don’t 
think all the rest we do- would do as much mischief to 
the city as the building material does to us. The city 
takes all the road metalling from Bohernabreena to 
the Black Calp. 

32 1 7. About 20,000 tons. Mr. Bolton put it down 
at that, including, as lie said, sand 1 — I don’t think 
Mr. Bolton goes to the half of it. 

3278. Did you ever make a calculation of the 
quantity, of coal that goes into your township, and of 
the timber and other materials,- and of the imported 
bricks, and so on, that are brought from the city into 
Rathmines? — No. 

3279. Or- did you ever, now, take a debtor and 
creditor account of the quantity of stone that passes 
over your township to the city, and also what comes 
the- other way ? — -No, but you take no account of the 
agricultural produce brought into the city through our 
township, and the carts that bring in the agricultural 
produce bring out manures on our roads again. 

3280. Still, do you think, taking a debtor and creditor 
account, there would be a pretty even balance on both 
sides ?— I think we would not have much the ad- 
vantage. 

3281. We have had it in evidence, and we all know, 
that merchants, solicitors, and other professional men, 
who go into their places of business in the city, live in 
these townships, while they have all their papers, and 
everything valuable of that .sort, locked up in their 
offices in Dublin, and they also use the streets of 
Dublin for the purpose of coming in and going out 
again. They have their offices, many of them solicitors,, 
at such ]>lacos as 43, Dame-street, the Commercial 
Buildings, and so. on, and they are not rated to pay 
one farthing to Dublin ?— I don’t think that. I think 
if you go into the matter particularly, unless I am 
mistaken, I think I will . show you that it is quite 
another thing. Look at the number of heavy rate- 
payers in the city who are on. our board, such as Mr. 
Todd, of Todd and Bums, Mr. Alexander, Parker, Mr. 
Aitkenyand others. 

3282. I am not putting their case individually, be- 
cause they do undoubtedly pay largely. But what [ 
say is that if you go to 43, Dame-street, and • count 
the number of persons living in Rathmines, who 
have merely offices in 43, Dame-street or Leinster. 
Chambers, and then went through a list of the number 
of gentlemen having only offices in the Commercial 
Buildings, you would see that not one of them is rated 
to Dublin. They all live in Rathmines, and go in 
daily and use Dublin — coming in and out simply for 
their business purposes. They get the benefit of 
having the fire brigade at hand in case danger to any 
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of their valuable property is threatened by fire. Is 
it right that those people should not pay something 
toward the city that they use so largely? — If you tried 
to make your argument so strong that they receive all 
the benefit of Rathmines you would be right. But 
you are not right. For instance, if you live in Rath- 
mines you get your household requisites and clothes 
from the city. If you have a family the members of 
it go into town to shop, market, or do their multiplicity 
of trifles that they cannot get in without going to 
the city, and I think therefore that the city has the 
benefit of having our custom. 

3283. And in the same way you cannot go to the 
places of amusement without going to the city. The 
people of Rathmines, Rathgar, and Pembroke, when 
they go to all their amusements, such as the theatres 
and so on, use the city for the purposes of their 
amusement, and in the same way they use the schools 
of the city for their children. Is it not right that 
they should contribute something to the support of 
the city which they use so much in the way that I 
have described ? — Well, on the other hand, gentlemen 
in the city make perhaps more excursions to the 
mountainous part, the handsome part of the county 
Dublin, than are made into the city — for instance, 
to that agreeable little club held at St. Ann’s on a 
Saturday — and you cannot reach those places without 
going over our township. I never could see the ad- 
vantage we derived in that way at all. On the con- 
trary, I think the argument was a most extraordinary 
one. 

3284. Take, for instance, the two streets, Upper 
Baggot-street and Upper Leeson-street ; they are 
separated the one from the other merely by the canal, 
which happens to divide them. If it was not there, 
they would be built on continuously. Is it right that 
one should be in the city and the other in the town- 
ship ? — That is another argument that I have heard 
twenty times, although, in my opinion, it was most 
extraordinary to put it forth at all. You will admit 
that the township must end somewhere; you will 
admit that Rathmines ends somewhere, and that the 
Corporation are anxious to get that somewhere into 
their own district. When you draw the line at the 
extreme boundary of the Rathmines district, and if 
you cross over that boundary are you not outside of 
it, although you have the benefit of the lights and 
roads coming up to that boundary the minute you 
cross outside. 

3285. The Corporation proposed not only to take 
you in but also to get Terenure and Milltown, and 
they ask it because they say that should the city be 
attached to Rathmines, inasmuch as those places form 
a rural part of Rathmines, they should not have gas 
and water and everything of that sort provided for 
them out to the extremity of Rathmines, without 
paying for it? — With reference to all those imaginary 
places, so far as boundary is concerned, such as Rath- 
mines, Rathfarnham, Terenure, and such places, be- 
yond the township, when you come to the end of the 
township you set off the boundary, and when you 
have so decided it, it is only an imaginary line. If 
you step beyond our stone at Terenure, the minute 
you go bevond that stone you are outside that town- 
ship. Will the Corporation want to extend the 
boundary and go outside it ? 

3286. That is all very well as an argument, but sup- 
pose Rathmines remains a township by itself, is it 
your idea that Milltown and Terenure, and very 
populous surrounding district, should be added to 
Rathmines? — It is my opinion that it should. 

3287. That Rathmines should be extended by adding 
those districts to it? — At present we are trying to 
take in the Milltown people, but we found great diffi- 


culty on account of the sewage there ; but by the 
recent main drainage system we are trying, it is pos- 
sible we can take them in. 

3288. You cannot take them in without obtaining a 
private Act for that purpose? — Yes, they would have 
to go in for a private Act. 

3289. We are now inquiring into the extension of 
Rathmines per se, or of adding it to Dublin. Is it 
your opinion that Milltown and Terenure, and the 
closely-populated portion of the surrounding districts, 
should be added to the township ? — Is it my opinion ? 
You did not put the question straight that way before, 
that Terenure should be added to the township. 

3290. And Milltown? — With regard to Terenure, 
you mean the little city or town of Terenure or Round- 
town. You cannot pick the eye out of a district and 
take it in. You could not take the township of Tere- 
nure in alone ; you must take the whole townland in. 

3291. Mr. Cotton. — Could you take in the portion 
coloured yellow on that map ? — I don’t know what the 
extreme boundary of that is. 

3292. Well, take it at half a mile outside your 
boundary? — In 1847 you could not pick the eye out 
of a district ; you should take in the entire townland. 
Mr. Evans, however, reminds me that that law does 
not apply now. Taking in the town alone of Terenure, 
I think it' would be a very reasonable tiling for the 
people to expect or to ask for it. 

3293. Do you think it should be added to Rath- 
mines ? — I don’t know but there may be some diffi- 
culties that may be insupportable. 

3294. You know no reason, from your knowledge of 
the country, why it should not?— I know nothing, 
from my knowledge of the country, that it should be. 

3295. You see, on referring to the map, that in refer- 
ence to Milltown there is a curious boundary. It is 
coloured yellow. Would you suggest that the boundary 
of the Rathmines township should be extended from 
the south-east corner of Pembroke to the south-west 
comer of Milltown? — Yes. 

3296. Would you suggest that? — I would say, that 
if there was a requisition coming in from the inhabit- 
ants of the district, that it is a thing that we should 
take into consideration, and, if it should be done, to 
add it. 

3297. Suppose, however, that they don’t send in a 

requisition 

3298. Mr. Evans. — They purpose appearing before 
you. 

3299. Mr . Parke Neville. — Terenure is a townland, 
and Milltown is a townland. 

Witness. — The town of Terenure is a town, but it is 
only part of the entire townland. 

3300. Chairman. — We are not bound to recommend 
an extension to take in the whole of a townland, pro- 
vided that we can get some well-defined boundary so 
as to mark it out. Do you see on the map the por- 
tions coloured yellow and marked Dolpliin’s-barn and 
Roundtown ? — Yes. 

3301. Would you, on the part of the Commissioners 
of Rathmines, suggest that Roundtown and Dolphin’s- 
barn, the portions coloured yellow, should be added to 
the township of Rathmines? — I would not say at pre- 
sent to extend to Dolphin’s-barn ; but I have no 
objection to Terenure and Milltown. I repeat again 
that we have had the case of Milltown, on and off, 
before us for the last ten years, trying to make some 
arrangement with regard to the sewerage ; but now 
our own main drainage has got us over that difficulty. 

3302. Mr. Evans. — I may mention that the town- 
land of Terenure is as large as the whole of Rath- 
mines. 

3303. Mr. Murpliy. — Six shillings in the pound 
would not do the work if we were to take in the 
Terenure townland. 
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3304. Mr. Andrews. — I believe you are a Commis- 
sioner of the Rathmines township? — Yes ; a very 
recent one. 

3305. And I believe you are the representative in 
Ireland of the well known firm of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son ? — I am. 

3306. Have you paid attention to the question of 
public health? — I have. 

3307. Are you upon the Public Health Committee 
of the Rathmines township ? — I am. 

3308. Would the weekly returns of the Registrar- 
General, taken at different selected dates, afford any 
true index of the sanitary condition of the district?— 
Hone whatever. 

3309. For instance, if you took a week at random, 
such as the 8th of June, 1878, you would find that 
the death rate in Dublin was 29 - 9 per thousand 
of the population, and in Rathmines and other 
districts 2 - 4, which would not accurately represent 
either of them ? — It would not. 

3310. Have you taken from the Registrar-General’s 
returns the annual death rate for a series of years, be- 
ginning in 1873 and ending in 1879 ? — I have. 

3311. And do you consider |that those returns do 
afford a true index of the sanitary condition of those 
respective districts ? — They do. 

3312. Give the Commissioners the result of that in- 
vestigation? — In 1873the annual death rate of Dublin, 
North and South, is given by the Registrai'-General 
as 28 - 0 per 1,000; Rathmines and other districts, 
19 - 0 per 1,000. In 1874 it is given respectively as 
26-0 per 1,000, and 20 0 per 1,000, Dublin being the 
first named. In 1875 it is given as 27 - 0 per 1,000 
and 20-0 per 1,000; in 1876, 25-7 and 20; 1877, 
28'7 and 20'4; 1878, 30 - 7, and 20'8. For the first 
quarter of 1879 the return is, for Dublin, 45'0, Rath- 
mines, &c., 29 '7. That was for the exceptionally 
severe period which we had this winter. 

3313. Have you also taken the trouble, Mr. Eason, 
to investigate the number of cases of zymotic disease 
occurring since July, 1876, which will be found as 
returned from the respective districts ? — I have. 

3314. Give the Commissioners the number of cases 
of zymotic diseases monthly from 1876 to the present 
time, first in the city and next in the suburbs ? — On 
September 30th, 1876, which is the first date on which 
the zymotic diseases were specially separated by the 
Registrar-General in his return, and I may also add 
the first date on which the Registrar-General discri- 
minated in order the patients in the hospital district, 
debiting the persons who came from outside the district 
to then' particular district. The returns are given as 
follows : — For the quarter ending September 30th, the 
city showed a proportion of 3 '5 and the suburbs of 

2- 7. 

3315. That is in 1876 ?— Yes. 

3316. Chairman. — By “the suburbs” do you 
mean the entire of the districts of Clontarf, Kilmain- 
ham, and all those places surrounding the city ? — Yes, 
the entire of the districts. For quarter ending De- 
cember 31st it was 3 '6 in the city against 2T in the 
suburbs ; March 31st, 1877, it was 3'5 against 2-3 ; 
June 30th it was 4-5 to 1*8 ; September 29th it was 
3'8 to 2 - 4 ; December 31st it was 4'6 to 2'6 ; March 
31st, 1878, it was 4'8 to 2 - 3 ; June 29th it was 6'9 to 

3- 2 ; September 28th it was 7'3 to 3*3 ; December 
31st it was 5'5 to 2 - l ; March 29th, 1879, it was 8T 
to 4-2. 

3317. Mr. Andrews. — So that you have as against 
Dublin a per-centage of something about 50 per cent, 
on an average of additional zymotic disease to what 
you have in the suburbs ? — Yes. 

3318. I wish to understand what you mentioned just 
this moment — that since June, 1876, the Registrar- 
General allocates the deaths in the hospitals or insti- 
tutions of that kind in Dublin to the districts from 
which the patients come ? — He does. 

3319. There is another observation I wish to put 


to you, and to know whether my view is a sound 
one. Are those death rates each calculated on the 
population of 1871 ? — They are. 

3320. Has the population of the city declined since 
1851 ? — It has. 

3321. Has the population of the township and the 
suburbs increased since 1851? — Yes, it has been in- 
creasing. 

3322. And therefore those returns are too favourable 
towards Dublin ? — Unquestionably. 

3323. Have you considered the question of the use 
of the streets and roads of Dublin by the inhabitants 
of the suburbs? — I have. 

3324. Will you be good enough to give the Commis- 
sioners your views on that subject? — I have a convic- 
tion very strongly that the profits of trade which are 
derived in the city from the dealings of the residents 
in the district outside the city with the city, are of 
such a character as to carry with them the expenses 
of the rates which belong to the trading portion of 
the inhabitants of the city. Of course that applies 
only so far as the merchants and traders of the city 
are concerned. 

3325. Is there, according to your judgment, an un- 
fair use of the streets of Dublin, having regard to the 
use the streets of the townships are subjected to by 
the inhabitants of Dublin ? — I think not. 

3326. You think the use by each is about reciprocal ? 
— Yes. 

3327. From the experience you have had, and the 
observations you have made, of Rathmines, is the 
municipal government there satisfactory ? — I have been 
resident for 21 years in Rathmines, and I have always 
felt that the conduct of the township affairs has been 
satisfactory. 

3328. Is it economical ? — Thoroughly economical. 

3329. Are your roads and thoroughfares thoroughly 
cleansed ? — I think so. 

3330. And are they properly maintained ? — I think 
so, when compared with other roads in other districts 
governed by municipal bodies, and with other cities in 
Ireland and Great Britain. 


3331. As a member of the Public Health Committee, 
has your attention been specially directed to scaven- 
ging and sanitary matters of that kind ? — It has. 

3332. With reference to the proposed annexation, 
have you considered the expediency and fairness of 
that scheme ? — I do not think it wo.uld be at all fair, 
on the basis which was referred to, and which was 
submitted as the last and final proposition of the Cor- 
poration — that is, that we are to come in on anything 
like a pari passu position. 

3333. Do you think you would find additional 
efficiency or additional competency in the management 
of your township by going to Dublin ? — I don’t think 
we would. It appears to me that there is an in- 
herent defect connected with all moving bodies, and 
that is, that you cannot get a succession of men com- 
petent to regulate and control the conditions of affairs 
in them. For a particular time, during the presence 
of some particular mind of power in a Corporation, 
you may secure during his continuance in that Cor- 
poration particular vigour and energy in it, yet the 
transitory character of his position, and the motives 
which often lead to his rejection from the Corporation, 
and his rejection by the community, because of some 
technical or personal matter on his part, irrespective 
altogether of the question of his being competent to 
oversee and control such undertakings, or the unfitness 
of his successor for the duty, create an objection. 
These things seem to me to be an inherent source 
of weakness in all corporate undertakings. Con- 
stantly we find a man of real competence, able to 
regulate and control large undertakings of that 
character, excluded from his membership for some 


trifling and temporary purpose, for which he is dis- 
pensed with, and the general community, and the 
Corporation as well, lose the advantage of that con- 
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trol. It will always be an inherent weakness in con- 
nection with Corporations, when you associate them 
with the large duties which devolve upon them as con- 
trollers of the great public interests of the country. 

3334. Chairman. — Do you confine that observation 
to the Dublin Corporation alone ? — I apply it to all 
Corporations, but I think it applies particularly to 
the Dublin Corporation. 

3335. As you say you have a great deal of ex- 
perience, will you tell me a single Corporation in 
England against which such a complaint has been 
made 1 Has it ever been made of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, or any of those great towns? — It 
has been made — I am quite certain of this — in the 
past, against several towns, that they have been 
governed by political rather than by practical con- 
siderations. 

3336. I am talking of recent years ? — I am quite 
certain that it has occurred. 

3337. Mi-. Pirn gave us evidence of the enormous 
amount of money dealt with by such bodies. Could 
you name a single Corporation against which, in 
recent years, you have heard any complaint of that 
kind ? — I cannot give you names. 

3338. Mr. Andrews. — Is your judgment this — that 
government by Commissioners is a more efficient form 
of government than govei-nment by Corporations ? — 
Yes, it is. 

3339. Have you any serious defect in your Board of 
Commissioners which you could hope to rectify by 
being united to Dublin ? — I don’t know that we have. 

3340. Have you any serious defects to complain of 
at all? — Well, I think there are defects in connexion 
with the conduct of the townships which the provi- 
sions of the Public Health Act of last year will enable 
us to remove, but it requires time to mature and to 
spread out the machinery for the accomplishment of 
those works. 

3341. Have you within yourselves sufficient means 
of doing that ? — I think we have. 

3342. And are well disposed to do it ? — We are. 

3343. Would it be just in your judgment to transfer 
the control of the township to the Corporation of 
Dublin ? — I don’t think it would, on the basis which 
has been proposed. 

3344. Has the Dublin Corporation ever displayed 
such vast administrative power as to entitle them to a 
larger field of operations? — That is where the great 
difficulty is. There are many defects in the Dublin 
Corporation, which, if corrected, so that if Dublin 
came with a clean and effective bill of health before 
this Commission, and exhibited its competency to 
conduct the affairs of the township in addition to its 
own, it might be possible that a verdict might be 
claimed in its favour ; but at present I dispute alto- 
gether the claim. 

3345. So you think it should put its own house in 
order before it extends its operations ? — Yes, quite so. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Norwood. 

3346. That inherent defect in Corporations stops 
short at Eathmines? — No, I don’t think so. I think 
that in Eathmines, and in all the townships that have 
been constituted under the provisions of the Acts 
which regulate them, whether by the general Act, or 
by special private Acts obtained for themselves, there 
is one provision which is essentially of public advan- 
tage, and that is a continuing chairman. 

3347. And the privilege of co-opting your own 
members ? — I don’t know anything of that. 

334S. Has it not happened in Eathmines that you 
have a party of succession in a way objected to by the 
ratepayers ? — I have not known that. 

3349. Have you ever known Commissioners of Eath- 
mines removed from office by the votes of the rate- 
payers, and then co-opted by their brother Commis- 
sioners ?— I have. 

3350. That has occurred? — That has occurred. It 
has occurred particularly in the case of one gentleman 


who has preferred evidence here, and that is Mr. 
Bentley. 

3351. Has it occurred in any other case ? — I don’t 
know whether it has or not. I think there have been 
other cases, but the names of the gentlemen I cannot 
now i-emember. 

3352. Would you be surprised to learn that it 
occurred twice in the case of one gentleman ? — Possibly 
so ; T could not remember. The co-opting principle I 
never approved of, and I never would consent to act 
under it. 

3353. You have been giving us some interesting 
statistics with regard to the sanitary condition and 
the death-rate in Eathmines. Do you attribute the 
favourable result you showed for Eathmines by those 
statistics to the excellence of the sanitary arrange- 
ments in Eathmines ? — I do, to a very large extent. 

3354. I suppose those sanitary arrangements which 
you consider excellent were brought about by the ad- 
mirable staff you have in operation there? — Well, as 
a matter of fact, I think they are due very much to 
the natural advantages, and the circumstance that 
Eathmines is comparatively a new district. 

3355. It is, as you are aware — and I am coming to 
you for an opinion on the subject — it is attributed to 
the Dublin Corporation that in consequence of their 
shortcomings the death-rate of Dublin has reached 
an undue magnitude ? — It is. 

3356. And in contradistinction to that you have been 
giving us some statistical information which would 
lead to the conclusion that you suppose that the bet- 
ter condition in sanitary matters in Eathmines is due 
to the excellent management of the Commissioners? — 
No. 

3357. Then what is the value of your observations ? 
— I wish to discriminate upon that point. The object 
of my producing those facts was to upset the theory 
which was adopted by two gentlemen, members of the 
Corporation, with regard to the health of Eathmines 
and the city respectively, and they constructed their 
theories upon the basis of special returns for particular 
weeks. I say that such a method for examining the 
statistics as that is totally fallacious, because those 
weeks should be picked out indifferently. All those 
familiar with statistics know that very well. 

3358. And you very properly did not confine your- 
self to any indefinite period, but thought it just to 
extend your observations over a year ? — Quite so, I 
did. 

3359. That being so, the high death-rate is attribu- 
table in one case to the mismanagement of the govern- 
ing body, and the absence of the high death-rate in the 
other is obviously due to the good management of the 
governing body there ? — Non sequitur. 

3360. May I ask what means you have taken to 
attend to sanitary matters in your district? — Since 
the recent Public Health Act of 1878 came into 
operation, a Public Health Committee has been ap- 
pointed. I have had the privilege of being appointed 
a member of that committee. 

3361. Was there any Public Health Committee 
previously appointed in Eathmines ? — I cannot say. 

3362. But since the Act came into operation in 
August last, there has been a Public Health Commit- 
tee ? — Yes. 

3363. Do you agree with the statement some of the 
gentlemen made here in giving us the staff that con- 
duct the sanitary duties of the township. Who are 
they ? — As to number ? 

3364. Number or name, whichever you wish ? — 
There is our secretary, who acts as the sanitary officer; 
our inspector, who acts as the sub-sanitary officer. 

3365. That is Mr. Johnston? — No, it is not ; it is 
M'Evoy. And also another officer who has certain 
duties in the way of serving the summonses, and so- 
f or tli. 

3366. The summons-server is the hall-porter, who 
is also the fire brigade man ? — I don’t know ; I don’t 
think he is. 

3367. Those gentlemen have only been discharging 
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sanitary duties since 1878? — Only since a very recent 
period. 

3368. And therefore as far as the Town Commis- 
sioners are concerned, the condition of the death-rate 
of the district was owing to none of their efforts ? — 
Except so far as the appointment of those particular 
officers was concerned. 

3369. Who discharged the duties previous^ — since 
1866 ? — I cannot say. I had no control over them. 

3370. I think I caught an observation from you that 
the district was a healthy one, as compared with the 
city? — No doubt of it. 

3371. And the population are also in the upper ranks 
of society ? — The comfortable class. 

3372. You have not many tenement houses in Rath- 
mines ? — We have not. 

3373. You are aware that there are a large number 
of such houses in the city ? — I am aware there are. 

3374. Are you aware they have 9,000 and odd in 
Dublin ? — I am aware they have a great many. 

3375. And that there is a large poor population 
there ? — I am aware of that. 

3376. Are you also aware that a good deal of the 
artizan class, who work in the township, reside in 
Dublin? — Yes. 

3377. When in ill-health or sickness, are they not 
chargeable on the hospitals of Dublin? — I believe so. 

3378. When they get ill they go to hospital in 
Dublin where they reside ? — I cannot say ; I presume 
they do, if they go to hospital at all. It is most 
likely. 

3379. And when they fail in health they are relieved 
at the cost of the rates? — Yes ; I suppose so. 

3380. Did you ever hear complaints in Rathmines 
of the conduct of the business there ? — I have. 

3381. They conduct the business in private, and the 
ratepayers have not an opportunity of knowing how 
matters go on? — Yes. 

3382. Were you aware of the transactions which led 
to the establishment of a public audit there? — Of the 
full details I am not aware. 

3383. Were you aware that it was not there until a 
remonstrance was addressed, under the statute, to the 
Local Government Board regarding it? — I am not 
aware of that. 

3384. Was there a memorial addressed, on the part 
of the statutable number of ratepayers, to the Local 
Government Board, requiring that a public audit 
should be established in Rathmines. Was there, or 
was there not? — I don’t know. 

3385. Wasthere a public audit granted? — There was. 

3386. In Mr. Stokes’s chairmanship ? — Yes ; during 
Mr. Stokes’s chairmanship. 

3387. And that has been in operation for two years ? 
— I believe it has. 

3388. Is the public water supply in Rathmines satis- 
factory to all parties '? — I don’t think so. 

3389. Have you heard complaints about the condi- 
tion of the roads ? — I have. 

3390. And about the sewerage? — Yes. 

3391. Thatyou are amending? — W e have theamend- 
ment of the sewerage before us. 

3392. May I ask you what defects have been alleged 
concerning the Dublin Corporation which prevents 
the due discharge of their duties ? — Well, one defect 
that has been very strongly urged against the Dublin 
Corporation is, that it does not thoroughly well dis- 
charge its duties. 

3393. In what respect? — With regard to the cleans- 
ing of the streets and the general sanitation of the city, 
with regard to its want of attention to the business 
which should claim attention — the business of the 
city — from their inability to form quorums on the 
occasions of public business requiring that they should 
be formed. That must be perfectly obvious to any 
person who has given attention to the records of the 
meetings of the Corporation during the last twenty 
years. 

3394. May I ask you, as you have paid a good deal 
■of attention to these matters, on how many occasions 


during the last two years they have failed to form a Dublin. 
quorum ? — I cannot say how many times, but I know May 20 . iS7». 
that complaints have been made again and again. JIr 
Complaints have been made dining the present Eason, 
mayoralty of members having to wait a quarter of 
an hour and half an hour for a quorum to be formed. 

3395. Are you aware that during the last three 
years the roll is always called within a quarter of an 
hour of the time for which the meeting is summoned? 

— I am aware of that from the reports in the news- 
papers, but yet 1 say that complaints are made. 

3396. Chairman. — I believe the Corporation them- 
selves want the quorum reduced ? — I quite approve of 
that, and that is the only proper way of meeting the 
case. 

3397. Dr. Norwood. — With regard to sanitary mat- 
ters, did you ever see the returns of the work dis- 
charged by the Corporation ? — Only so far as then- 
own documents that are published would show them, 
and the public papers which I have generally 
looked at. 

3398. I am sure you are too fair a man to condemn 
persons unheard? — I am thoroughly under the - belief 
that there is no city in Great Britain that has such 
an extended street area, and such an amount of work 
to be done in it as that governed by the Dublin 
Corporation relative to population and rateable value. 

3399. With regard to the cleansing of the streets, 
are you aware of the circumstances which surround 
that matter, and which have formed the subject of dis- 
cussion here for many days ? — When you ask me am 
I aware of any particular question, I must reply that 
I am not aware of any particular question. I only 
look at the result, and the common testimony which 
oue reads in the papers regarding such matters when 
they come under discussion, and then I go by my own 
observation of the streets of Dublin when I pass through 
them. I happen to pass through certain of the back 
streets of Dublin rather frequently, and I know that 
they are not a very good contrast to the general public 
thoroughfares. 

3400. You are also aware that those streets are 
inhabited by a very humble and a very poor class oi 
persons ? — I am. 

3401 . And that they inhabit tenement houses which, 
in many cases, do not provide proper drainage accom- 
modation for the number of i>ersons inhabiting them ? 

— Yes. 

3402. And that, therefore, there would be special 
difficulties in the way of keeping those streets clean ? 

— Yes ; I am aware of that. 

3403. Chairman. — You said that on the basis pro- 
posed you would not think it right to have any amal- 
gamation? — Not on equal taxation — that we should 
have to pay the same taxation as the citizens of 
Dublin. 

3404. Would you think it right to add Rathmines 
to Dublin if there was a differential taxation, and, if 
so, what. The Corporation then say they would be 
prepared to reduce the number of the Corporation 
to 45 from 60, and to give the other 15 members — 6 
to Rathmines, 6 to Pembroke, and the other 3toDrum- 
condr a and Kilmainham . Would youapproveof a scheme 
of anything of that kind and with differential taxa- 
tion ?— The scheme of differential taxation would mini- 
mise some objections which have to be met ; but, at 
the same time, it would be filled with this inherent 
defect, that the fluctuating character of the members 
of the Corporation, and the absorption of time in 
merely political discussions and political matters, would 
interfere very largely with its competence to control 
the out districts which it took in, and I should expect 
myself to suffer by the change. 

3405. When you speak of being brought in at all 
on a differential taxation, does that appear to intimate 
an opinion from you that the townships ought to con- 
tribute something towards Dublin. Is that your idea ? 

— No, cei-tainly not. I do not think that the Corpo- 
ration or the city of Dublin has any natural or proper 
claim on the township for a contribution to it. 

T 2 
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Dublin'. 3406. You said that the shopkeepers in Dublin, par- 
May 20 , 1878 . ticularly the larger ones, derive large profits from the 
Mr Charles business they do with the Rathmines people coming 
Eason. into the city to do their shopping, and that that 

enabled them to pay the taxation of the city, and 
therefore if they are taxed in the city they are better 
able to pay it 1— Certainly. 

3407. What do you say to the large class who do not 
derive any profit from the people of Rathmines, who 
make use of the roads and increase the taxation of the 
town by the use of the roads and their scavenging. 
What do you say to the class who derive no profit 
whatsoever from all these people coming in? — But you 
must be aware, Mr. Chairman, that for a very long 
time there has been, as it were, a kind of exodus from 
the city of Dublin, and that a large proportion of 
persons who have had the means; and who have felt 
the attractions of living outside the city — of having 
conveniences and better air in the outlying district 
— those attractions have inclined them to live there 
rather than in the city itself, and they knew ail about 
the disadvantages that attached to the city in conse- 
quence of its high death rate and the imperfect con- 
trol which the city authorities preserve over the 
machinery and conditions of sanitation. 

3408. That is one of the very things they go to the 
country for, to get pure air and cheaper taxation, be- 
cause of there being no paupei'ism, and so they get an 
immense advantage in that way going out to the 
country ; but if they make their money in the city 
and go there for their amusements, why should they 
not give something to help the citizens, who are not 
as fortunate as themselves, and who are not able to 
live in a dearer locality and with purer air? — But 
when they come to the city and purchase their goods 
from the citizens, they are, in that way, able to 
pay their taxes by the profits they derive on those 
goods. 

3409. Though they go out and enjoy the pure air of 
the country, the cleaner the city is kept the more free 
from disease, the more the sanitary arrangements are 
attended to, and the scavenging is done, the better it 
is for their own health and that of their families who 
come to the city daily, and they come to the Town 
Hall to do their duties. Is not all that going on at 
the expense of the city, and those who live in it, and 
are not able to get out, and on whom the taxation 
presses so heavily, and that largely for the benefit of 
people who are not living in the city or contributing 
to its taxation ? — Pari passu, the same truth would 
apply to London, where people live forty and fifty 
miles away from their place of business, and who 
ought to be followed with the same object you 
speak of. 

3410. Is it not the case that they are followed, at all 
events, for a long distance ? — Certainly not. Only so 
far as any business they do in the city of London 
carries with it a profit, which pays for the things you 
speak of. 

3411. When there is an extension in London, are not 
the buildings captured instantly by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and which are made to pay their 
proportion of the sewerage. Is not that the case down 
as far as Knightsbridge,. and miles off are they not 
paying for the enormous new sewery through that 
district?— You have drawn a line around London in 
reference to the Main Drainage Board of the City of 
London, and outside that line a very large proportion 
of the very class you speak of live. That is a matter 
of fact. 

3412. As London extends are they not taken in ? — 
No, certainly not. They don’t reach down to Kings- 
ton, for example. 

3413. If I don’t mistake, in the case of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, their taxation extends 12 or 
13 miles from Hyde Park Corner ? — In which direc- 
tion? 

3414. Westward. They have gone on following up 
new extensions, and as they go on they provide 
sewers, and the moment they provide sewers they come 


under the same taxation to pay the debts — the money 
that was borrowed for the purposes of main drainage ? 
— But hex - e you have a different state of things. We 
have created a different drainage — an independent one, 
which is going out by itself. 

3415. But if you were annexed to Dublin they pro- 
pose to pay their share of your debt. The proposal of 
the Corpoi-ation is this : — They say “We have a rent 
roll which would give us £700,000 if sold off. You 
will find our debts to be £830,000, leaving only 
£130,000 clear. We will take your debts, and we 
will give you the benefit ” — 

3416. Mr. Walker. — “ Of all their debts” ! 

3417. Chairman.—" The benefit of our city estate.” 
It may be said that that is altogether fallacious, and 
that they have no city estate at all ; but when I hear 
it said “ You want us to be attached to beggary,” I 
want to know do you ignore the city estate? Or 
would this be your idea, that each Boai’d should bear 
its own debts, and then, that you would be brought 
into the City of Dublin on a differential taxation ; or 
do you say you should remain as you are, and not 
contribute one farthing towards Dublin ? — I say that 
until there is shown to be real competence on the part 
of the City of Dublin to administer its own affairs 
satisfactorily, and in such a way as to satisfy the people 
of the city here, and that they proposed to present 
themselves on a fair and equal position with the rulers 
of the subui'bs, so to speak, in the matter of being 
equal with them, and perfectly as competent as they 
are to control their affairs — when they can produce 
such evidence as will satisfy the House of Commons 
that they will be able in the future to control the en- 
larged area which they propose to absorb, then in my 
opinion it will be time enough to do that ; but until 
they can satisfy the House of Commons that they can, 
and do attend to the work, as well as the power and 
capacity to do so — until they can do that I don’t think 
the House of Commons will sanction it. 

3418. I don’t know what the House of Commons 
may do, but the question is this : Suppose the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin were as competent as your body in 
Rathmines — that you were just as satisfied with the 
60 of the Corporation as you are with the 21 of Rath- 
mines — that they were all first-rate men of business, 
who would not attend to anything but the business 
before them duiing the time of the meeting — would 
you then be for putting the township along with the 
Corporation? — You would remove a great deal of the 
objections by the fact of a proof of competence. 

3419. You may assume that the Corporation have a 
very bad character ? — I don’t think that that is an as- 
sumption at all. 

3420. Mr. Heron. — Do you think it advisable that 
there should be five or six governing bodies in the city 
and townships ? — It depends upon the extent of the 
area. I am disposed to think that the perfect manipu- 
lation and control of the sub-districts requires that 
there should be such sub-division .in regard to the 
details, as that they should be practically controlled by 
separate bodies. I don’t care whether you call them 
separate corporations or separate committees of one 
corporation — it is a matter of indifference to me, but 
the principle lies. 

3421. Chairman. — If you were sure that they would 
improve you would not have the same objection to. join 
them ? — Certainly not. 

3422. In reference to the matter of expense, some one 
said something in referen'ce to the expense of the 
management of the Corporation. Do you know that 
your own cost of management is, I believe, rather 
more in proportion than the Corporation of Dublin ?-— 
It is, I believe. 

3423. I find that the cost of the management of the 
sanitary department is over £1;000 a year, and that 
on an income of £10,600 a year is too' much. The 
Dublin cost is, 1 believe, £15,000 a year on an income 
of a quarter of a million, which is moderate, even with 
the superannuation given to the officers. Don’t you 
think if the whole of the township districts were com- 
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bined, that instead of naving to provide a town sur- 
veyor in each place, who would keep proper maps and 
proper sanitary officers in each place, that the one staff 
could do, including Milltown and all those places. 
Don’t you think if the whole thing was thrown into 
one body, with a thoroughly competent engineer to 
superintend the entire, and to do nothing else, with a 
couple of good officials under him, paid good salaries — 
that proper sanitary officers were appointed to have 
the sanitary work carried out, and to have all the 
township main roads and lanes attended to by the 
police selected for that purpose by the Corporation — 
don’t you think the thing would be better done? — 1 
don’t think it would. I don’t think public virtue 
reaches to that constant succession of good men so as 
to obtain it. 

3424. You appear to be under the impression that 
there was nothing to be done by such a body as yours 
until the Public Health Act of last year ? — I don’t 
tliiuk so. I went in under the impression that there 
• were considerable changes needed. 

3425. How long have you been a member? — Only a 
few months. 

3426. Do you know whether your body contract or 
undertake the removal of house refuse from the 
different premises — the cleansing of earth closets, 
privies, and ashpits belonging to the premises ? — Do 
you mean that under the statute we have certain 
special objects for which we are to undertake the work 
of other bodies previously in existence ? 

3427. Do your men go round every day with carts 
and cleanse the cesspools and privies, and have you 
any staff for that purpose ? — Ho, because they are not 
required. 

3428. If you don’t undertake it yourself, have you 
made any bye-laws? — We have not passed bye-laws. 
We have applied to the Local Government Board for 
bye-laws which have received their sanction, and we 
are. awaiting the action of the Local Government 
Board in order to perfect our own interior ai-vange- 
ments. There is another matter which I would like 
to mention with regard to the subjects which have 
come up here, and which I did not think were pro- 
perly grappled with. I allude to matters of complaint 
concerning the roads which are occasionally made. It 
is very well known that for temporary periods there 
must be times, such as we have had during the 
past winter, when there is considerable difficulty 
in clearing away the accumulations of filth and 
dirt. In particular districts complaints have been 
made to the Commissioners, which we have had 
under consideration, and which we have again and 
again looked into ; and I have myself gone over the 
portions of the township which have been complained 
of by a gentleman sitting in this room, Mr. Bentley, 
in regard to the matters in which he asked for the 
report of the secretary, and I say that there is a 
thorough attention given by the Commissioners to the 
complaints which are sent in from the townspeople. 
I feel, not only in reference to that, but also in re- 
ference to the water supply, that while the water 
supply is not adequate in regard to the pressure, 
relatively to the reasonable requirements of the in- 
habitants, I think they get at the present time a 
very good supply, and a very large portion of those 
complaints are due to wilful waste on the part of 
persons in the township, who allow their taps to run, 
and to all sorts of breaches of regulation, by which 
their pressure in the higher districts is affected. 

3429. Mr. Cotton. — Are they ever prosecuted? — I 


think not, I think . it is, a weakness on the part of Dublin. 
the Commissioners in caking that lenient view of it, May 20, 1879 . 
but that is the explanation of it. Mr. Charles 

3430. Chairman.— I understood from Mr. Murphy Eason, 
that there were no accumulations of filth ? — Hot for a 
continuance of time, but you must know that during 

the last frost, when the snow was lying about. There 
were some occasions when particular districts — lanes 
which we had taken up nominally under our control, 
and which were complained of — could not be kept 
thoroughly clean ; but in others in which I saw the 
accumulations 1 saw that they were practically build- 
ing materials which were being employed in the con- 
struction of works and houses, and on the very lanes 
which Mr. Bentley owned. 

3431. Is the water always on in the Bathmines 
township? — It is not. It is not always on in the 
city. 

3432. Hot in the city? — Ho ; I have known it off. 

3433. Is it regularly turned off at Bathmines ? — It 
is in parts. 

3434. For what purpose? — I cannot say. You will 

have our surveyor here, and he will be able to explain 
that to you. » 

3435. Is it tinned off at night ? — I believe it is in 
some districts. 

3436. And is that done with the knowledge and 
sanction of the Town Commissioners'? — Unquestion- 
ably. 

8437. If it is turned off in that way, suppose there 
was a fire in those districts, who have you to look 
after the water — what would happen ? — I suppose they 
would be a great deal better off than before there was 
any in the district at all. 

3438. How long have the Commissioners sanctioned 
the water being turned off at night ? — I cannot tell 
you. 

3439. Surely the Town Surveyor could not do it 
without the sanction of the Commissioners. Is it 
turned off in consequence of a deficient supply ? — It is 
turned off in order to the filling of certain portions of 
the upper areas which are not so well reached during 
the lower pressures. I think that question has not 
yet been mastered by the Commissioners. 

3440. In whose discretion is it to turn it “off” or 
“ on ” ? — That will be told you by the Surveyor. 

3441. Have the Board authorized the Surveyor to 
turn it off from certain districts according as he wishes, 
or have they given him authority to do it only for 
certain hours ? — It is merely during the filling of the 
reservoir. 

3442. Is there a man appointed to look after it at 
all ? — Certainly there is. 

3443. Then, has he any directions on the subject? 

Mr. Walker . — We cannot tell you what directions 

he has until we examine him. 

3444. Certainly you can. The witness is one of the 
Commissioners. 

Witness. — Certainly ; but I have been a Commis- 
sioner only a few months. It is an intermittent ser- 
vice. 

3445. 1 was under the impression it was a continuous 
supply. 

3446. Dr. Norwood. — And up to the present hour 
we had no instructions to the contrary. 

3447. Chairman. — M r. Bolton says he is perfectly 
satisfied with the supply, yet it is turned off in certain 
portions of the district during . the night. If that be 
so, all I can say is that they must be very queer people 
to. be satisfied with that sort of supply. 


Dr. Bobert Browne examined. 


3448. Mr. Walker . — You are the Medical Officer of 
Health of the township? — Yes. 

3449. When were you appointed? — In 1874 as 
Medical Officer of Health. 

345 0. You are pretty well acquainted with the health 
of the township ?— I ought to know it pretty Well. 


3451. And are acquainted with its sanitary state? 
Yes. 

3452. The health of the township is, I believe, in a 
good Condition ? — Yes. 

3453. Is the sanitation of the township in a good 
state ?— It is in a very fair state. 


Dr. Robert 
Browne. 
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3454. Does it contrast favourably 'with Dublin ? — I 
have no official connexion with Dublin, so I cannot 
say. 

3455. Had you any occasion for a disinfecting 
chamber ? — We never had any necessity for it. 

3456. What do you do if you are called on to disin- 
fect? — The Sub Sanitary Officer goes and gets the 
place disinfected. 

3457. What do you do with the clothes ? — If neces- 
sary, destroy them. 

3458. From your knowledge of the township are the 
sanitary matters as to drainage in a good state ? — It is, 
except in some of the upper parts of the district. We 
could not have drainage until new drainage was made. 
We have had several new drains made within the last 
few years. 

3459. Whatexactly were your duties, Dr. Browne? — 
I was medical officer of health ; I am superintendent 
medical officer for Rathmines at present. I had to 
take notice of any nuisance and any complaint brought 
forward in respect of such before the Commissioners ; 
to inspect and report upon it to the sanitary authorities, 
who would then take the necessary steps. 

3460. You know the township intimately ? — I do. 

3461. Have there been many instances of nuisance 
in the township calling for your examination and 
supervision ? — A good many. 


3462. And have they been always remedied? 

Always. 

3463. And in your opinion is the township in a 
satisfactory state as regards sanitation ? — It- is. 

3464. And do the Commissioners always comply 
with any requisition of yours ? — Always. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

3465. I find by the return of the death-rate that it 
was lower in 1873 than it was in 1877, 1878, or 
1879 ? — I don’t know anything about that. 

3466. During those early years of 1873, 1874, and 
1875, were you superintendent, &c.? — We had no sani- 
tary officer then. 

3467. What were you in 1 87 4? — Dispensary medical 
officer. 

3468. Was the health of the township good then ? — 
Yes. 

3469. And the drainage good ? — Not as good as it is 
at present. 

3470. Not as good as new, but still it was fair? — 
Yes, fail - . 

3471. How do you account for the fact that during 
the good sanitary arrangements the death-rate has been 
increasing ? — Quite easily ; it was the same in Dublin. 
For instance, this year has been a very sickly year. 
If you go further back you will not find it so high. 


Mr. William 
H. Mallius. 


Mr. William Henry 

3472. Mr. Andrews. — You reside at Grosvenor 
House, Rathgar ? — I do. 

3473. How long have you been resident in tliat dis- 
trict ? — Nearly forty years. 

347 4. And I believe you have a considerable number 
of houses in the Rathmines township? — Yes. 

347 5. And some of those houses, I believe, you built 
yourself? — I built them all myself. 

347 6. I believe you knew the Improvement Bill of 
1847 very well? — I did. 

3477. I believe you were actually amongst its op- 
ponents at the time it was passed ? — I was. 

3478. And the ground of that opposition was because 
you thought; the rating would not be so high as 
the promoters thought it would ? — It was just double 
the amount they wanted. 

3479. It was to be 4s., and you thought it should 
be 2s., aud you succeeded in that. Do you recollect 
the state of the township before the Improvement Act 
of 1847 was passed? — I do. 

3480. What was its state ? — It was in a wretched 
condition. The roads were almost impassable ; and 
as for driving or riding we had to avoid the main road 
altogether. 

3481. Had you any gas previous to 1847 ? — No. 

3482. Any water supply ? — No. 

3483. Any sanitary arrangements ?— No sanitary 
arrangements of any kind. 

3484. Since 1847, when thetownship was first formed, 
what has the progress of improvement been? — Our 
first starting was sewerage — main sewerage down to 
different main lines of road ; and then the lighting 
followed, and gradually the township improved in 
every way. 

3485. And then you got the water supply ? — Yes. 

3486. And then the sanitary arrangements ? — Yes. 

3487. And you have in hands a system of drainage 
which I believe you look upon with special favour as 
compared with any other system ? — I should say so. 

3488. Is there anything you want that the Corpo- 
ration could give you if you were annexed ? — Really I 
think we want nothing from them, and I think also 
that we would be worse off by joining them. 

3489. From the long experience you have had of 
Rathmines, would you look with any degree of favour 
upon annexation with the city ? — I would look at it 
with the reverse of tliat. I think it would be very 
injurious to the township. 

3490. Previous to the Improvement Bill, was it a 


Mallins examined. 

common thing to see many houses to be let in Rath- 
mines? — Yes, numbers. I have reckoned myself as 
many as forty on one road at the same time. 

3491. At a more recent period — at present — do 
you find that houses there let very readily and rapidly? 
— Yes ; they are very greatly sought for. 

3492. In point of fact, do you get a tenant looking 
after a house before it is actually built ? — Constantly. 

3493. You are not within the Parliamentary 
boundary for the city? — No, we are in the county. 

3494. As far as you can judge of the feeling of the 
inhabitants, is it opposed to annexation ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

3495. Have you taken any means to test the feelings 
of the inhabitants with regard to the question of an- 
nexation ? — No ; I merely come forward as a witness 
to give independent testimony. 

3496. It is a mere conjecture on your part, then. 
Upon what data have you formed your opinion ? You 
say decidedly the people of the township are against 
annexation — how have you ascertained that opinion ? — 
From speaking to others, and from knowing that if 
we were joined we would only get the benefit of in- 
creased taxation. 

3497. Do the owners of the houses pay the taxes for 
their tenants ? — Yes. 

349S. Do you think it is fair that you should pay 
for the bridges in the city of Dublin of which the 
township makes use? — Ido. 

3499. You think that is fail' ? — I think we do pay 
for them. 

3500. You think that is a fair tax? — Yes. 

3501. And the Legislature thought it was a fair 
principle when they passed the law enacting that those 
within the metropolitan police district should pay for 
the bridges. You think that principle is a fair one 1 
—Yes. 

3502. Do you think that principle would be unfair if 
it was extended to other matters in which you have a 
common interest with the city?— I don’t think it 
would. That is an exceptional case. 

3503. Why do you consider it an exceptional case ? 
— I cannot just explain matters now, but I consider 
that it is one of those cases where we should be all 
called upon to join. 

3504. Seeing that you use the streets of the city 
just as you use the bridges, would it not be fair to ex- 
tend that principle to the use of the streets ? — No ; 
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because I think it is a case of “ turn about.” They 
get the use of our roads. 

3505. But we get the use of your bridges ; what do 
you say to that ? — —I don’t agree with it. 

3506. Would you think it would be useful to have 
an efficient fire brigade in your district ? — It -would be 
very good to have the use of one. 

3507. But not to pay for it ? — I don’t mean that. I 
mean not to have it altogether on the town) ship rate. 

3508. Not to have to support one by yourselves ? — 
Yes. 

3509. Dr. Norwood. — Are you in favour of a joint 
one ? — I mean a contributory one. 

3510. We are agreed as to the bridges, we are agreed 
as to the fire brigade, we are very nearly agreed as 
to the roads — and now with regard to the police : I 
believe you have in the township the very same sys- 
tem of police as in the city ? — Yes. 

3511. You are in the same Poor Law district? — Yes. 

3512. Chairman. — Why should you pay the same 
for the police as Dublin ? — Because we have the full 
benefit of them. 

3513. No; because you don’t want half the number 
in proportion to your area that Dublin does. You 
have a well-conducted . and peaceable population, and 
you don’t want them. It is because there is such a 
number of bad characters in town that the city re- 
quires such a large number of police ; yet you are 
made to pay, not for your own police, but you are 
made to pay for the Dublin police just as well. Do 
you think that right ? — We pay our proportion. 

3514. You pay your proportion for the police 
over the whole area. If you paid for only what 
you wanted for yourselves, your police tax would 
not be 2d. in the pound? — Wecould not get -what you 
allude to. 

3515. The law malies you pay. While you would 
require say 1 0 police for the area of Bathmines, you 
would want 100 for the same area in Dublin ; and 
were you to pay in an equal proportion with a Dublin 
man for the police, you should only pay for 10, and 
yet you have to pay for 100. Do you think that 
right ? — That is a thing that cannot be helped. 

3516. Dr. Norwood. — Do you know Batkmines well? 
—I do. 
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3517. Have you any hospitals in Bathmines? — No. Dublin. 

3518. Where do the people of Bathmines go when May 20 , i 879 . 
they get sick ? — Well as a rule people don’t go to — 
hospitals when they get sick. There are numbers who h SMlins" 1 
go down to the County Infirmary — Meath Hospital. 

3519. And where is the County Infirmary ? — In 
Camden-row. 

3520. What becomes of the countless thousands who 
build the fine houses in Bathmines, and sleep in the city 
every night — where do they go when they get sick ? 

They go to the city. I suppose very few of them 
would go to an hospital at all. 

3521. Where do they go? — They stop at home. 

3522. Chairman. — Even if they have contagious 
diseases ? — It is impossible to get some of them to go 
to hospital. 

3523. Do you mean in Bathmines ? — No, I am not 
tying myself to Bathmines. 

3524. Are there any such in Bathmines ? — I could 
not tell. I know the majority of the working classes 
won’t go to hospitals. 

3525. Mr. Norwood. — Have you ever heard any 
complaints about the water supply in Bathmines? — No, 
except in the higher districts where it was joined on 
to Batligar. Want of pressure — that is the only thing. 

3526. Were you here in the early part of the day? 

— I was. 

3527. Did you hear Mr. Hassard’s evidence ? — I 
came just late for that. 

352S. Are you aware that you pay more taxes than 
they do in Dublin? — I was rather surprised to hear 
that. 

3529. Chairman. — Would you like to see the streets 
of Dublin better kept? — Yes. 

3530. And better scavenged ? — Yes. 

3531. Is it because you come in and use them that 
you say it would be of advantage to see them better 
kept ? — I don’t look upon it on selfish grounds at all. 

3532. But for the comfort of the people? — Yes. 

You asked me some question about scavenging, just 
now. I may tell you that I am constantly on the 
roads of our township, and I never knew of any 
neglect to take place. 

3533. Are the small streets well attended to ? — Yes, 
and the stable lanes and all. 


Mr. Alfred Henshaw examined. 


3534. Mr. Walker. — I believe you are one of the 
■Commissioners of the Bathmines Township ? — I am. 

3535. Have you property in Bathmines ? — Yes. 

3536. What income do you derive out of it — about ? 
— Between £600 and £700. 

3537. What expenditure have you made in Bath- 
mines — about? — Between £10,000 and £11,000. 

3538. Have you property in the Pembroke Town- 
ship? — Yes, I have. 

3539. What expenditure have you made in that 
township ? — Something over £3,000. 

3540. Have you considerable property also in 
Dublin? — Yes. 

3541 . At what income are you taxable there? — Well 
I don’t know exactly what I pay in taxes in the city. 

3542. What rental do you derive out of it — about? 
-—The total valuation of the property I own in the city, 
is something over £700 a year. Then about rather 
more than one half is in my own occupation for busi- 
ness purposes. 

3543. Therefore, you pay a considerable amount in 
taxes in the city as well ? — Yes, I do. 

3544. Then it is not much difference to you as re- 
gards taxation whether there is annexation or not? — 
Quite so. 

3545. Are you acquainted with the way in which 
the township affairs are managed in Bathmines ? — 
Yes. I know a little about them. 

3546. Was this expenditure of yours made in those 
townships on the faith of them being under separate 
bodies? — It was in my calculation when I laid out 
the money, and a very important point too. 


3547. Are you satisfied, being a long time there, with 
the state of the roads and the pathways, with the 
supply of gas and water, and the general management 
of its affairs ? — Yes, I am. 

3548. Are you aware of the feeling of the people in 
the township as regards this question of annexation ? 
— As far as I can form an opinion from the number I 
have met -with, they are decidedly against annexation. 
I scarcely know one that I have spoken to on the 
subject who expressed an opposite opinion. 

3549. Chairman. — Is that because they would have 
to pay increased taxation? — That is the principal 
reason, no doubt. 

3550. Mr. Walker. — And as regards these matters of 
the roads, drainage, and other matters, in your opinion 
does the state of the township contrast favourably 
with Dublin ? — Yes, I think it does. 

3551. Have you expended much money in Dublin 
upon your business premises ? — Yes. 

3552. You have some premises in Christ Church- 
place ? — Yes. 

3553. What was the valuation of them before you 
made the expenditure? — The valuation was about£120 
a year. 

3554. What was the result of your expenditure? — 
That the valuation was increased to £240, or double 
the former valuation. 

3555. From that and other circumstances is it your 
opinion that there should be a revaluation of the 
city ? — I believe there should. 

3556. It has the effect of damping enterprise ? — 
Well, I think the valuation is unequal and unfair. 


Mr. Alfred 
Henshaw. 
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Dublin. 3557. The township valuation is something higher ? 
May 20 , 1879 — The buildings being new, the valuation is higher. 

Mr Alfred 3558. Do the Commissioners discharge their business 

Henshaw. — all the business they have in hand — every day of 

their meeting ? — Yes, I believe so. 

3559. Is there any hard and fast line about separat- 
ing at ten ? — Certainly not. 

3560. You go through all the business on the paper? 
— Yes, and meet at nine punctually. 

3561. Mr. Heron. — As a rule, do you separate at 
ten o’clock ? — No ; we very seldom separate at that 
hour. 

3562. Do you ever put down in the minutes what 
hour you adjourn? — I cannot say. I don’t think that 
is done, but my impression is that it is generally from 
about half-past ten to eleven o’clock. 

3563. But you are generally in town yourself, I 
presume, before eleven o’clock ? — I am generally in 
town before that hour. 

3564. Do you consider that a district like Dublin 
and the suburbs should have five or sis different 
governing bodies to look after its drainage and sewer- 
age ? — I think it would be very desirable to have the 
sewerage under one body ; but we were not able to get 
that carried out. In our township we are to have a 
system of our own. 

3565. And in the same way don’t you think the 
roads should be under one body? — No, I do not. 

3566. You think they should be under separate 
bodies ? — I think so. 

3567. You know that the population of the city 
of Dublin has slightly declined? — Well, I have seen 
it so stated. 

3568. Does not that arise from the numbers who 
could afford it going to live in the townships ? — Well, 
I dare say that would be one reason. 

3569. And in that way escape city taxation? — Well, 
I think if the city was re-valued, the Corporation 
would have sufficient money ; I don’t think they have 
enough now. If the city was re-valued, the Corpora- 
tion would not be pressed for money. 

3570. Don’t you think that it would be better that 
the affairs of Dublin, as far as the real city of Dublin 
extends, should be under the management of one 


body ? — What do you mean by the real city of 
Dublin — do you mean the present boundary ? 

3571. No. I mean if ftathmines is annexed by 
reason of their being the original city of Dublin, and 
the Dublin people going out to live in Rathmines ; 
therefore we, to a certain extent, say that Rathmines 
is part of Dublin, and inhabited by Dublin people? — 
Partly so ; but a great many people come up from the 
country to reside in Rathmines. 

3572. Eveiy one of youriCommissioners is a Dublin 
man, having business in Dublin ? — Yes ; either now 
or at some former time. 

3573. Therefore, they are altogether Dublin men? — 
Yes. 

3574. And in that sense I call Rathmines part of 
Dublin ?— ' Well, I don’t. 

3575. Do you call yourself a Dublin man? — Well, 
yes. 

3576. Would you think it advisable for Rathmines 
to annex Dublin? — No ; we don’t want that. 

3577. Would you think it advisable, as one of the 
governing body, for Rathmines to annex Dublin? — 
Oh, no. 

3578. It is so well managed ? — I am not praising the 
management of Rathmines particularly. 

3579. I put it to you as a man of business, don’t you 
think it advisable that there should be one manage- 
ment instead of six managements? — I don’t at all 
think so. 

3580. Is it not a singular thing that a number of 
respectable gentlemen should come forward and be 
found saying that Dublin is filthy and unhealthy, and 
saying everything they possibly can against their own 
city? — I have not said so. They may speak from 
their own experience ; but I don’t at all think so. 

3581. Chairman. — As a Commissioner are you 
aware that the water is turned off in the township -for 
a portion of the night? — I believe it is turned off for 
an hour or two while they are filling the tank to supply 
the upper portion of the district. 

3582. Is there any arrangement about it ? — It is 
understood by the Board that it is done. 

3583. Is there anyone told off to see that it is done ? 
— Yes ; our Surveyor sees after it. 

3584. I don’t suppose that the surveyor goes himself 
and turns it off? — No ; but there is a competent man. 


Mr. James T. 
Harricks. 


Mr. James T. Harricks examined. 


3585. Mr. Andrews. — You reside in Rathmines ? — 
Yes, in the Rathmines distinct, in Upper Leeson street. 

3586. And you are an owner of property there? — I 

3587. I believe you have been resident there for 
either thirteen or fourteen years ? — Upwards of four- 
teen years. 

3588. Within your recollection has there been much 
improvement in that township ? — It seems to me that 
there is. I have observed considerable improvement 
in the township. 

3589 . Have you yourself laid out a considerable sum 
of monev there ? — To me it is. I have laid out about 
£4,000." 

3590. Is that in house property ? — Yes; some pur- 
chasing and some building. 

3591. Would you have done so if you were aware 
that there was any probability of the township being 
annexed to the Corporation ? — I would not. 

3592. Then, in your judgment, it would be better 
that Rathmines should remain a district township ? — 
As far as I can judge, I think it would. 

3593. Is the management of the township affairs by 
the Commissioners satisfactory? — I have not heard 
any complaint, with the exception of some little 
matters that I thought were got up for election pur- 
poses, such as the complaints about the water, wanting 
to introduce the Vartry. Within the last couple of 
years I have heard that. 


3594. Is the condition of the roads and thoroughfares 
satisfactory to you ? — Yes. 

3595. Do you think the management of Dublin is 
superior, and would it be desirable to be annexed to 
it? — Well, I cannot say that I have that opinion at 
all. I have some house property in the city — not very 
much, and not of a very good class. I heard since I 
attended the inquiry a good deal of talk about tene- 
ment houses. Well, I have three of them for ever, 
subject to a nominal rent, and the police never have a 
conviction in those houses from the way I have kept 
them. I have kept them as model houses. I consider 
that if the houses of the same class in the city were 
kept in the same way, there would be a great deal less 
of expense in the way of taxation : because, I think a 
little more supervision by the police, and the carrying 
out of those measures of making the owners of property 
provide for their tenants’ accommodation properly, 
would improve matters much. I have done everything 
in the way of drainage and cleansing, and providing 
ash-pits ; and if a tenant left a room it would be im- 
mediately papered and painted, and in some of those 
houses l have tenants for upwards of twenty years, 
merely paying a certain amount per week. 

3596. I suppose the superior management of your 
houses causes a superior sanitary condition of the 
inhabitants ? — I think so. I don’t think the houses 
of the same class in any locality are kept in the same 
way. 
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3597. Mr. Heron . — Where are the houses ? — Two of 
those houses are in Cuffe-street, and one is in South 
Cumberland-street. 

• Cross-examined by Dr. Norwood. 

3598. Are you aware that the police have had the 
supervision of your premises ?— Yes, and they said 
that to my caretaker. 

3599. Are you aware that they have made si mil-,.- 
efforts in the case of houses in your immediate neigh- 
bourhood, to ensure, if possible, a like sanitary con- 
dition ? — The result has not been the same. 

3600. Everyone is not as reasonable as you ; but are 
you aware that the police have been doing a great 
deal in that direction ? — Yes. I know that if I hadn’t 
done so I would have been called upon, and I think 
if the same supervision had been exercised in other 
instances it would have had the same result ; but I 
did it willingly. 

_ 3601. But you are not aware that the same super- 
vision has not been exercised in other cases ? — I am 
not. I certainly have met with a great deal of politeness 
and civility from Mr. Boyle on one or two occasions. 

3602. You are aware that Mr. Boyle has been en- 
deavouring, as far as possible, to insure a like sanitary 
condition in other places ? — I think him a most active 
officer, and inclined to do, in his way, everything that 
is in his power. 

3603. And, as far as that department is concerned, 
you have nothing to say against the Corporation ? — I 
only say the result has not succeeded. I only say 
that whenever I have complained to Mr. Boyle he has 
done everything in his power to remedy the evil com- 
plained of. 

3604. Chairman.— I think you said you would not 
have expended your money in the township if you 
thought you were ever to be annexed to the Dublin 
Corporation ? — I will qualify that in this way— it was 
on account of the expensive taxation. 


3605. And what is the reason of that answer 1— I 

consider that in buildings there are vested rights. Of 
course it was for light taxation that I went to the 
township in laying out of the little earnings of my 
life. J 

3606. Dr. N orwood. — You knew the taxation at that 
time, when you laid it out, that it was 2s., and that 
the want of an extra la. in the pound prevented your 

getting a better water supply and a fire brigade? I 

considered that we had a good supply of water, in 
every way very satisfactory, and excellent good water. 
I have had the use of it for these number of years 
that I have lived in the township, and I consider that 
it has been wholesome and agreeable in every way. It 
has only one drawback, that it is a little hard. 

3607 . It is stated by your own people in Bathmines 
that the pressure is not good enough ? — Part of the 
houses I have are on the rise in Palmerston-road, and 
there is abundant pressure there, and I have never 
felt any want. 

3608. The rate is 2s. now, if at the time you built 
your houses the rate was 3s. what difference on each 
of your houses would that comprehend ? — I only built 
one house. I would not look at it according to the 
yield of profit. 

3609. The additional Is. in the pound would be only 
£10 in the year? — I didn’t ever think of it in that 
way. I made my purchase as I thought advantageous. 

3610. Your answer would seem to go to show that 
if you thought there would have been any increase in 
the taxation, you would not have built there. I 
can understand if you thought there would be an 
increase of 5s. or 6s. in the pound ; but I was asking 
you would an increase of Is. in the pound have stopped 
you ? — One shilling in the pound is a good deal. 

3611. It would have been £10 on you? — I am not 
saying it would have prevented me. 

The inquiry was adjourned until next morning. 


Dublin. 
May 20 , 1879 . 

Mr. James T 
Hnrricks. 


DUBLIN— NINTH DAY— MAT 21st, 1879. 


May 21 , 1879 . 


Mr. Henry Johnston examined. 


3612. Mr. Andrews. — Mr. Johnston, you are the 
engineer to the Bathmines Commissioners ? — I am. 

3613. And you have been for a great many years ? 
— Since 1847. 

3614. Will you give the Commissioners the mileage 
of roads in the township? — Yery nearly twenty-two 
miles. 

3615. You are able to speak from personal obser- 
vation, and, therefore, I ask you how are these roads 
kept? — They are in very good order and condition. 

3616. Can you give the Commissioners in round 
figures what the cost of these roads must have been ? 
—The entire cost of repairs, scavenging, and watering 
is about £150 per mile per annum. 

3617. With regard to the construction of them, what 
would be a low figure to estimate their cost at ? — Do 
you mean of the construction of the roads ? 

3618. Yes ; such of the roads as have been construc- 
ted since 1842 ? — I could not say that exactly ; there 
have been a lai-ge number constructed since 1847. 

3619. Are the pathways in a satisfactory condition 
also ? — They are. The pathway on one side of each 
road has been coated with tar pavement ; they will all 
be done in time. 

3620. Have you for the purpose of maintaining, 
repairing, and scavenging the roads a sufficient staff?— 
•Juite sufficient. 

3621. You find you don’t require any more ? — We 
don’t require any more. 

3622. Can you give me in one figure what is the cost 
o the maintenance of the roads per annum ? — Nearly 
A000 altogether. 

3623. About £3,000 ? — Yes ; sometimes over and 
sometimes less, about that. 


3624. That is including scavenging ? — Everything ; 
watering and all. 

3625. With reference to the sewers, you have main 
sewers, of course, independently of the new sewers 
made under the recent Act? — Yes. 

3626. And do you see that new houses are connected 
with them ? — Yes ; everyone, and we don’t allow any- 
one to touch the main sewer but our own men. 

3627. That all connexions must be made by your 
own officers ? — Yes ; the applicant is required to lodge 
money, and then the work is done, and they get the 
balance if there is any left. 

3628. I need hardly ask you is that work done 
properly ? — In every case. 

3629. Have you a map in your office showing the 
sewers ? — Yes ; I brought it here this morning. 

3630. Is it capable of being inspected by'everyone? — 
Yes ; everyone who likes, and I have another one about 
four years. I have this new one here (produces map). 

3631. Is there any means of obtaining the infor- 
mation that builders desire as to sewage in your office ? 
— Yes ; everyone gets information ; my instructions 
from the Commissioners, and my own inclination is 
to give everyone information. 

3632. Have you an abundant water supply? — 
We have. 

3633. With reference to what was said yesterday 
as to the turning of it off, explain to the Commis- 
sioners to what extent it is turned off? — The water- 
works were designed to supply Bathmines township 
only. That is as far as the Rathgar Chapel on the 
Bathgar-road, and afterwards the township of Bathgar 
was added, and it was found that the works at Gal- 
lanstown were not sufficiently high to send it to all 
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the township, and, in order to supply Rathgar, a tank 
was erected which is higher than any of the houses in 
the highest level in Rathgar. 

3634. Rathgar is the highest level? — Yes. 

3635. And you took care to erect a tank that would 
supply the house on the highest level? — Yes ; it is 
about sixty feet over it. 

3636. The object in turning off the water was that 
an immense quantity had run to waste at night from 
twelve to six, probably 50,000 gallons, and the Com- 
missioners gave me instructions to have it shut off in 
order to save that water at night. It is pumped into 
the tank. 

3637. In fact on your finding it desirable to increase 
your water supply, you have the means of doing so 
from the Dodder'?— I have already prepared a plan 
going thirty feet higher on the canal, but I don’t know 
much about the Dodder scheme. 

363S. You have heard of Mr. Hassard’s plans? — Yes. 

3639. We have heard that the canal water is not so 
soft as the Vartry, and there is no doubt about it ? — 
No doubt. 

3640. Is it pure and well filtered ? — It is well 
filtered. I take care of that. 

3641. Mr. Heron. — What is the size of the tank 
that supplies Rathgar ? — Sixty-two feet. 

3642. How many thousand gallons does it hold ? — 
102,000 gallons. 

3643. And what is the real supply of Rathgar? — 
About one-third more than that. 

3644. That would be 136,000 gallons? — Yes; about 
that. 

3645. Then is Rathgar supplied at night also ? — Por- 
tion of it only. The tank that supplies Rathgar is 
filled from a nine-inch main, which comes from 
Harold’s-cross-bridge up to the tank. 

3646. Do you fill it every night? — Yes ; every night. 

3647. Is there a man to see that it is filled ? — There 
is a man working all night, an engineer pumping. 

3648. How is it pumped ? — With a steam engine. 

3649. And what is the power of the engine ? — There 
are two engines six-horse nominal, but they work at 
more. 

3650. Mr. Cotton. — Two six-horse engines? — Yes ; 
one would do, but we keep two going to ease the engines. 

3651. How many hours do they work ? — About 
fifteen. 

3652. Mr. Heron. — What is the cost of working 
them ? — About £300 a year altogether, that is coals 
and everything. 

3653. For how many hours is Rathgar shut off from 
water ? — From between nine and ten o’clock at night 
until six in the morning. 

3654. And for how many hours is Rathmines shut 
off from water ? — None at all. 

3655. Is there always plenty of water? — It is never 
shut off in Rathmines at night, only as far as Rathgar 
chapel. 

3656. It is never shut off from any part of Rath- 
mines ? — No ; always on. 

3657. Have they a full supply at night? — It is 
never off. 

3658. How do the Rathgar people waste 50,000 gal- 
lons at night? — I never could discover it, and I don’t 
know how they do unless they leave it running at 
night. 

3659. Do you think it a good arrangement to shut 
off the water from nine to six ? — No ; and I opposed 
it as much as I could. 

3660. Why is it not a good arrangement ? — Because 
in case of a fire it would take half an hour to turn 
it on. 

3631. I am afraid it would take more? — No; it 
would take about half an hour. 

3662. Is not it very deficient as regards sanitary 
arrangements not to have water through the night ? 
— That is the u ay they run the water off at night. 

3663. Are i hey not to have water on during the 
night ? — No ; 1 take it off, for our sewers don’t require 


it. There is a very high level, a stream always running 
through them to the Swan River. 

3664. However, Rathmines is supplied all night 
with the water ? — Yes. 

3665. You exercise no control over the sewers 
running from the reres of yards and gardens? — I 
never interfere with them except they are ru nnin g into 
the main road. 

3666. Sure it is most important to clear oiat these 
back places ?— If there is anything wrong about the 
sewers in the back there is a sanitary inspector. 

3667. I am instructed there are at present sewers at 
the back of the houses fronting Rathgar-road, at Gar- 
ville-avenue, that drain into the back, and not into 
the front ? — It is only from time to time as I discover 
these sewers that they can be set right. 

3668. Chairman.— But these things should have 
been looked after longer ago. The Clauses Act of 
1847 is incorporated in your Act ? — Yes. 

3669. And you are bound under the Act of ’66 as 
well as ’47 to have a map showing all the sewers in 
existence, and, as any new one was made, it should 
have been instantly put on the map ? — So it "will be 
for the future. 

3670. Chairman.— It should have been done long 
a.o -0 ? — It could not be done, for the drains were not 
known. 

3671. Do you know these houses at the rere of 
Garville- avenue on Leicester-road? — Yes. 

3672. Is there any drain there a nuisance now? — I 
have never heard of any complaints about it. 

3673. Mr. Heron. — Have you any means of testing 
the gas you supply to the township? — I have nothing 
whatever to do with that. 

3674. Does any officer of the township test the gas? 
— Not that I am aware of. 

3675. Have you any means of testing the gas ? — No. 

3676. When you say that the mileage of the sewers 
is nearly the same as the mileage of the roads, is that 
merely by estimation? — Except the lanes, some oi 
which have no sewers, almost every road in the 
township has been sewered. 

3677. Have you any map showing the dates when 
the different sewers were built or extended? — No, 
our account book gives the date at which the sewers 
were made. 

3678. And the amount of the work ? — Yes. 

3679. Does it always describe the place where the 
work was done ? — Yes. 

3680. Have you anything to say to the fire brigade? 

—No. 

3681. I think you were mentioned as a man perfectly 
competent to train the men as a fire brigade?— I tell 
the man in charge of the engine if a fire occurs in the 
neighbourhood to come up and rap at my door, and 
if I can I go and give every assistance, but I am not 
bound to go. 

3682. But you were mentioned as one of the officers 
who discharged the duties of an amateur fire brigade? 
—No. 

3683. Chairman. — I understood Mr. Evans to say 

that you were the person who made all the arrange- 
ments and saw that the hose was kept ready from 
time to time and that all the appliances were m 
order and that the men were occasionally inspected 
by you. . 

3684. Mr. Heron. — In fact that you were in the 
same position as Captain Ingram in Dublin ? — I a® 
not. I go to give a hand and see if I can be of any 
assistance, but I am not bound to do so. 

3685. Suppose a fire occurred at Rathgar at one 

o’clock at night, what would be the result? — I am 
afraid it would be a bad job until we turned the water 
on again. , 

3686. How far is the tank from the furthest part ox 
the township?— It is just on the edge of the town- 

Shi 3687. Is there a man all night on duty at the tank? 

There is a man all night on duty at the engines. 

3688. Whatman is that?— The stoker, or engineer. 
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3689. I suppose lie Las a pound a week altogether ? 
— About that. 

3690. And he is up all nights — Yes, he sleeps by 
day. 

3691. Mr. Cotton. — Have you two men ? — Yes, one 
by day and the other by night. 

3692. Mr. Heron. — How far is the pumping engine 
from the tank 1 — Less than a quarter of a mile. 

3693. Is there anyone at the tank at night 1 — There 
is no cause for anyone. 

3694. Mr. Cotton. — Where is the tank 1 ? — At the 
back of Rathgar. 

3695. What is the total lift of water ? — A little over 
ninety feet. 

3696. Mr. Heron. — Every night at nine o’clock does 
one of these stokers come and cut off the water ? — No, 
but the branches on the mains are turned off. 

3697. And while the water is running into the tank 
it is not running into the township ? — Not the prin- 
cipal portion of Rathgar. 

3698. You shut off no water from Rath mines'? — No; 
it is always on there. 

3699. You have no telegraphic communication ? — 
None whatever. 

3700. None at all through the township? — None 
whatever, except what is on the railways going out 
there. 

3701. How many men have you under your control ? 
— I have about twenty-three labourers now, and men 
to drive the horses — we have eight horses. 

3702. Do you water at all with the hose ? — No ; en- 
tirely with carts. 

3703. Entirely with carts ? — We tried the hose and 
it would not do, it splashed people about, and put too 
much water on one part, and none at ail on the other. 
We find the carts a great deal better. 

37 04. Have you any cesspools in Rathmines ? — Not 
that I am aware of. 

37 05. Have you any in Rathgar ? — I never heard of 

3706. Did you ever inspect for cesspools ? — I would 
not like to go into a gentleman’s garden and dig up 
looking for cesspools, but I don’t think there is one ; I 
would have heard of it in thirty years. 

3707. Have you any means of knowing whether 
every house is connected with the main sewer ? — I am 
sure nearly every house is. 

3708. With some sewer? — With the main sewer on 
the road. 

3709. Is that because you would consider you would 
have heard complaints ?— I think I would have heard 
something about it. 

3710. Whose business is it to inspect to see there is 
no nuisance ? — There is a man for that purpose. . 

3711 . Is this the pensioner ? — I think he is. 

3712. Do you know him? — Oh, yes. 

3713. Does he ever report to you? — He reports to 
the office, and I leave a set of men, and a cart and 
horse at his disposal. 

3714. You don’t interfere with the inspection of 
nuisances ? — I do ; if I saw anything I did not like I 
would soon report it. 

3715. But you don’t go about reporting nuisances ? 
— No. 

3716. Have you ever prosecuted anyone? — There 
have been prosecutions. 

3717. Have you ever prosecuted for nuisances? — 
No, but I think the secretary as the inspector has 
prosecuted. 

3718. Have you any recollection of any prosecutions 
within the last ten years ? — I have heard of them, but 
I don’t know of them. 

3719. You never interfere with that at all? — No. 

3720. You confine yourself solely to’ the roads? — 
The roads and sewers, and pathways, and tilings of 
that kind. 

3721. Are the pathways to Kenil worth-road in 
perfect order? — There is a good portion of them 
asphalted with tar pavement. 

3722. Are they in perfect order? — Yes. 


3723. Are the rest of them in good order? — I think 
they are in good order ; we are doing a good deal of 
asphalte, and we will do a good deal of it this season 
at a cheap rate. 

3724. What is the cheap rate? — When we began 
first, they charged 18c?. a yard, and now we are doing 
it at 8|d. by our own men. 

3725. Is that laid on the south side of Kenilworth- 
roacl ? — It is laid on the side next the chapel. 

3726. About how much do you spend in asphalting 
in the township ? — About ,£300 a year. 

3727. Have you made any paved crossings? — Not 
this summer, but we will make a good many. 

3728. Do you approve of them ? — In some places I 
do, and others not. 

3729. Do you think the gravel good ? — No ; I think 
good paved crossings are very good, going from one 
road to another ; but some suppose where there is a 
heavy traffic on a round road, the crossings cut away 
a good deal on the sides ; still they are serviceable. 

3730. Still they are serviceable? — Yes; and there 
will be a good deal of them laid this year. 

3731. Mr. Cotton. — What was the cost of an 
ordinary paved crossing? — About 12s. 

3732. Mr. Andrews. — Is that for the whole 
crossing? — No ; 12s. per yard super. 

3733. Mr. Heron. — Have you heard any complaints 
about there not being better pavements for crossing ? 
— Yes ; I have heard many complaints about crossing. 

3734. And one of pavement ? — No, not one of pave- 
ment ; there is very little pavement in the township, 
except the tramways. 

3735. Very little? — Yes ; except odd crossings hero 
and there. 

3736. In wet weather are not the sideways a little 
muddy ? — No ; they are gravelled. 

3737. How many miles of asphalte have you in the 
township? — I think there might perhaps be eight miles,, 
as near as I could go. 

3738. Eight miles of sideways? — Yes. 

3739. Of course you have no asphalte on the main 
roads at all ? — No. 

3740. Is there any asphalte on the east side of Kenil- 
worth-square ? — There is, on the west side, on the north,, 
and on the left-hand side, going up from the chapel. 

3741. Why not on the east? — Because it will get it 
in its turn. My order was to do one part, and then 
go there again. 

3742. Are the houses on the east of a higher class 
than the other ? — I think they are all about the same, 
some better than others. 

3743. Mr. Cotton. — What is the cost of tar pave- 
ment? — About 9£cZ. or 8|c?., according to the price of 
material, in place of Is. 6 d. as before, 

3744. Mr. Heron. — They will all get their turn in 
time at the rate of £300 a. year ? — Yes. 

3745. That appears to be a little moderate — £300 a 
year ? — We do a good deal with that on account of our 
doing it at a cheap rate ourselves. We are doing it at 
that low price, as we buy the materials, and employ 
men to put it on. 

3746. You are doing it at a cheaper rate than anyone 
in the United Kingdom? — I would not say we are 
doing that, but we are putting it down at a cheap 
rate. 

3747. Do you boil it ? — No ; we "mix it, and bring it 
down hot to the work ; we have a place for doing 
that. 

3748. It is about the cheapest job in the United 
Kingdom? — I don’t know what other people pay, for 
it is very cheap considei-ing what we paid before for it, 
now we are doing it oux'selves. 

3749. When did you begin to do it yourselves?-- 
About four yeax-s ago. 

3750. Have you had to take up any of the wox - k that 
was done before ? — Never ; not a bit. 

3751. Chairman. — What is yoxu- salary as surveyor ? 

— .£300 a year. 

3752. Have there been many houses built in Rath- 
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mines from the middle of 1876 to the end of 1878 V — 
Oh, yes ; they are always building somewhere. 

3753. You say that the houses that are being built 
have connexions made by you for their drains into the 
main drains? — Yes. 

3754. Then they chai-ge the people the cost? — Yes. 

3755. Mr. Heron. — The work is done then, I suppose, 
by some of the twenty-two? — Yes; we have men 
specially for the purpose. 

3756. You get the cost, but look at these two 
accounts, which are the only ones that have been 
audited, and show me a farthing in them for cutting 
drains ? — I do not know much about the accounts. 

3757. Chairman. — H ere are the items of the 
accounts (reads accounts) — I think the money that is 
lodged for that work goes into the labour book. 

3758. Mr. Evans. — This is the account received for 
sewer openings, namely, £31, but it does not show the 
connexions. 

3759. Chairman. — B ut it is not for openings and 
connexions. 

37 60. Mr. Evans. — The owners provide the pipes, 
and we only do the laying. 

3761. How many drains were connected in that 
year? — I could not say exactly. 

Examination of Mr. Johnston resumed. 

3762. Chairman. — C an you say there has been no 
house built within 100 feet of the road where there 
has not been a drain made to the main sewer ? — Not 
one. 

3763. About this matter of the roads — in 1S77 you 
expended altogether upon the roads £3,572 16s. 2d., 
and you got a contribution of £102 8s. 1 Id., as appears 
by your printed account, which leaves the balance 
£3,410 7s. 3d. expended by you. At that time, in 
1877, £387 would represent a penny in the pound on 
your valuation, which shows an expenditure of nearly 
lOd. in the pound On the roads ? 

Mr. Evans. — There was 9 d. spent on the roads in 
1877. 

3764. Chairman. — A ccording to that it would be 
more, but in the next year you had only 1\d. ? 

Mr. Evans. — Because our valuation went so much 
higher. 

37 65. Chairman. — T hen at the higher valuation it 
would have been 10c7 ? 

Mr. Evans. — We could not have spent 10 d. on the 
roads if we hadn’t it to spend. 

3766. Chairman. — -T he contribution for sewer open- 
ing was £39? 

Mr. Evans. — That is labour. 

3767. Chairman. — I t is not labour on the roads ? 

Mr. Evans. — It is so, all other items are contribu- 
tions for doing work. 

37 68. Chairman. — H ow many miles of sewers are 
there in Rathmines not marked on the map up to the 
present ? 

Mr. Evans. — I don’t know of any. I think they are 
all marked down. 

Examination of Mr. Johnston resumed. 

3769. Mr. Heron. — All your private sewers are not 
mai-ked down? — No, but all the public drains are 
marked, and according as I discover the depths, and 
where they are, and all the private contracts, I put that 
down. 

3770. Is not it quite plain that there are a great 
many private drains not laid down on the map ? — Not 
on the public roads. 

3771. Chairman. — E ven in the smaller streets are 
they marked ? — Yes. 

3772. Every sewer, in fact? — We are more particular 
about small ones than the others. 

3773. Mr. Heron. — When was Grosvenor-square 
built ? — The one on the Leinster-road was built a good 
many years ago. 

3774. Y on saw all the houses connected with sewers ? 
— It was private ground, and I had no right to go near 
them. Just the same as if a gentleman built a house 


on his lawn, I would have no right to go there to see 
whether it was sewered. 

3775. Is there a sewer there ? — There is a sewer that 
drains them. 

3776. Hid you see it connected? — No; I did not. 
There was an architect employed, and he should see 
after that. 

3777. But you say you have no notion of it? — No, 
because the drains go through private grounds. 

37 7 8. As far as I see, there is no sewer in the district ? 
— No ; it is not marked here, because it is portion of 
the great main drainage scheme. 

3779. I suppose you have 20 miles not marked? — 
No ; I have not. 

3780. Grosvenor-square is not marked ? — No; 
because it goes through private land. There is no sewer 
in the square. 

3781. Where do they drain into? — They go down 
through the nunnery ground. 

3782. Shew me the sewer on the map ? — There is no 
sewer ; but when it is made, which I expect very soon, 
it will be on the map. 

3783. In whose charge is the square, proprietors’ and 
not Commissioners’ ? — No. That is the reason why we 
have nothing to do with it. 

3784. Do the Commissioners repair the roads? — They 
do not. 

3785. From where to where do they repair them? 
— They don’t go in on the square at all. 

3786. Where any private persons make any square 
you don’t repair the roads or look after the scavenging? 
— Not until they give up the roads to the Commis- 
sioners. 

3787. Mr. Cotton. — H ave the Commissioners no 
sanitary control over houses not on the public roads ? — 
Of course they have. 

37S8. Mr. Heron. — There are several properties 
situate like Grosvenor-square ? — I don’t know of any. 

3789. Chairman. — A s far as you know has there 
been any inspection by theCommissioners to see whether 
the houses in Grosvenor-square are connected with any 
sewer, or whether they drain into the cess-pools ? — I 
know that they don’t drain into cess-pools, and I know 
they are all connected, because I know some of the 
gentlemen who live in the square. 

3790. Have the Commissioners of Rathmines taken 
care that there has been an inspection and a report of 
these houses by any officer, I don’t care who he is, to 
see whether every house in that square is properly 
drained? — The inspector of nuisances could answer 
that better than I could. 

3791. Mr. Heron. — Are houses built along the main 
line ? — Yes, along Leinster-road. 

3792. Chairman. — I am not saying at all it is your 
business, but the day before we were told you were the 
gentleman who would be able to give us information 
about it. 

3793. Mr. Heron. — You say that Kenilworth-square 
has a main sewer 1 - — It has. 

3794. Does it rim right under the house? — No; in 
the front garden, inside the railings. 

3795. What is the meaning of the dotted line ? — That 
is where it goes through private ground. 

3796. Then, as regards these houses, the sewage is 
collected at the back, and passes through the chains 
underneath the kitchens? — No ; in front. 

3797. But the water from the rere of the house, where 
does it get into the sewer? — It all gets into the sewer 
which runs partly under the house. 

3798. Do you approve of that ? — The landlord made 
it, of course, and I could not prevent it. 

3799. Chairman. — W hen were these built? — I sup- 
pose about 12 years ago. 

3800. Then they were built after the Act of ’47, and 
they could not attempt to build one single house with- 
out having your approval of its plan ? — This was an 
open stream, and it was covered in. 

3801. Mr. Heron. — When did you put these sewers 
first on any public map ? — About four years ago. 
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3802. And the mains along Rathgar-road? — About 
four years ago. 

3803. How did you find them out ? — If I had no map 
at all, I would know every sewer in the township. 

3804. But these places between Grosvenor-square 
and Kenilworth-square were not put down on the 
map from time to time as they were made ? — No ; they 
were put on the other map ; according as we made a 
sewer we put it down, with the depth and everything 
else. 

3805. There is a gfeat district apparently without a 
sewer running down by the -nunnery, and there is 
Sandford-road, which is without sewage ? — It is private 
property. 

3806. Is Sandford-road under your jurisdiction ? — 
Yes ; the road is. 

3807. There is no sewage there 1 — No; because it is 
all land. 

3808. But are not these houses marked on the map ? 
— Yes ; they are far from the drain, and there is a 
main drain runs along the boundary, and they drain 
into it. 

3809. Mr. Heron. — Portobello Barracks is in your 
township — has it any drainage ? — Yes. 

3810. Where ? — I don’t know where, but they have it 
inside, and it comes out on the road. 

3811. Chairman. — Hilton Lodge and these other 
places, where do they drain into — if they drain into 
cesspools, have the town Commissioners seen after that ? 
— I don’t know. 

3812. Has any officer seen into this on behalf of the 
Commissioners ? — The Inspector, I suppose. 

3813. Chairman. — Are you able to say of your own 
knowledge that these houses are drained into the main 
sewer ? — Some of them are. 

3814. Mr. Heron. — Near Clanbrassil Bridge there is 
a very populous district, and there must be some sewers 
coming from these houses? — I don’t know whether there 
are or not. 

3815. In fact you don’t know anything about it? — 
I don’t know much about that place. 

3816. From Leinster-road to the Grand Canal — a 
very considerable tract of country — you have no sewers 
laid down at all, except one in Harold’s Cross-road ? — 
All these houses drain into it, I know. 

3817. There is a drain from Grosvenor-square? — 
There is. 

3818. Where does it go? — It goes down to the 
Harold’s Cross-road sewer. 

3819. Why is it not on the map ? — Because there is 
going to be a larger one with these sewers. 

3820. Chairman. — How long are they built? — 
About fifteen years. 

3821. And why weren’t they put on the map fifteen 
years ago ? — We had no map till a couple of months 
ago. It is only from time td time I can get this map. 


3822. Can you tell me whether the houses on 
Leinster-road are all drained into the main sewer ? — 
They are — I live on the road myself. 

3S23. Should there not be some means of knowing 
what the drainage at Portobello Barracks is, and all 
the places about there? — Yes, I know it. I can say 
where the sewer gets in on our sewer, but I don’t know 
anything about the private sewers in the barracks. 

3824. With respect to the water, you say that the 
principal main runs up Rathgar, and that the connect- 
ing mains are turned off at night — who keeps the key ? 
— The man who keeps the engine. 

3S25. Supposing a fire happens, what is he to do — 
has he to stop his engine, and run down and open 
the cocks at the different mains, and what is become 
of the engine in the mean time ? — There is another 
man who lives on the premises, and manages to be in 
his place, and the police give notice to the man if any 
thing occurs. 

3826. How far from that is the place where the hose 
is kept with the hydrant? — In the Commissioners’ 
yard. 

3827. How far is that off? — At the end of Leinster- 
road. 

3828. That is not a quarter, of a mile off? — Not so far. 

3829. Is it the same man who is to keep the hose 
and turn the water off? — No ; we get plenty of men 
to assist him. 

3830. That is, if they were wakened up at night. Do 
you look after this hose yourself and see whether it is 
in order ? — I do ; no later than last night we had an 
alarm of fire and we had it out. It was an old chim- 
ney that get on fire ; we got the hose oiled and washed 
in the yard. 

3831. Mr. Cotton. — You know the district about 
Terenure ? — Yes. 

3832. It is outside Rathmines ? — Yes. 

3833. How is it supplied with water ? — The Yartry 
water goes through Roundtown. 

3834. It is supplied with Yartry ? — Yes ; there is a 
pipe goes across Leeson-park and up Rathgar-road, as 
far as Roundtown. 

3835. Is it drained ? — I think Mr. Gray made a very 
good sewer down the road. 

3836. Do you think it would be any advantage for 
that district to be included in the Rathmines town- 
ship ? — I could not tell you that. 

3837. Or the Milltown people ? — It would be a very 
good tiling for them. 

3838. How do you manage about the maintenance of 
the joint roads ?— We divide them into half : we do 
the whole of one half, and the county the rest. We 
measure the length and take half and do the whole of 
the half, and that prevents men from clashing. 


Dublin. 
May 21, 1879 

Mr. Henry 
Johnston. 


Mr. Evans, recalled. 


Mr. Evans. 


3839. Chairman. — Before this police sergeant was 
appointed, had you ever an inspector of nuisances ? — 
We had an inspector up to 1874, and he was made 
sub-sanitary officer then. 

3840. Hadhean office? — No ; except the TownHall. 


3841. Did he ever keep a book and bring it every 
week before the Commissioners, giving a detail of 
what was done? — He made his reports to me, and I 
reported it to the Board. 


Benjamin Thomas Patterson, examined. 


3842. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — You are a civil engineer? — 
Yes. 

3843. Your offices are in Kildare-street ? — Yes. 

3844. And you are the owner of house property in 
Rathmines ? — Yes. 

3845. And also some in Pembroke township ? — Yes. 

3846. I believe you have the management of some 
other property in the Rathmines township? — Yes. 

3847. Have you other house property in the city ? — 
Yes. 

3848. I know from your professional position you 


can speak of these matters ; are the roads in Rath- 
mines in good order? — In fair order. 

3849. Are you satisfied with the supply of gas and 
water % — Yes ; I have no reason to complain. I have 
heard from several, and there is no doubt that the 
water is a little hard, but otherwise pure.: it appears 
to be fair water, but I prefer soft water for household 
purposes. 

3850. Was this house property you have in Rath- 
mines built since the township was formed ? — Some of 
it was built before, and some since. 


Mr. Benjamin 
T. Patterson. 
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3851. Was it purchased by you since? — It was. 

3852. Does that also apply to your purchase in Pem- 
broke 1 — Yes. 

3853. What is your opinion about annexation? — I 
don’t think it would be desirable at all, and I don’t 
wish it. 

3854. What are the reasons that influence you in 
that opinion? — Well, I don’t think the management 
of the Corporation is such as would cause one in the 
township outside to wish to be joined with them. I 
think we manage as well ourselves, and the probable 
result would be an increase of taxation, without any 
guarantee for better management, but possibly the 
possibility of much worse. 

3855. Do you say that as an owner of property both 
in the city and township ? — I do. 

3856. You are not a Commissioner? — No. 

3857. Are you satisfied with the way the adminis- 
tration of affairs is conducted in the township ? — 
Generally fairly ; of course complaints can be raised 
against almost anybody — in fact, I may say, any public 
body. 

3858. From your position you are acquainted with 
this question of the valuation of the city ? — Yes. 

3859. Should the city be revalued? — Yes ; I think it 
most absurd, and a gross injustice, the present valua- 
tion. I think it is a question the Corporation seem 
to pay very little attention to, but which appears to 
me of more vital importance to them than the quest 
of new territory by far. 

3860. From your professional position and know- 
ledge, I presume you have often had occasion to value 
premises ? — Yes. 

3861. In different parts of the city ? — Yes. 

3862. Can you give me any striking instances which 
have come under your notice ? — I have had a very 
large tract of property to value lately in connexion 
with the South City Market scheme, and there the 
question of value was put very strongly before me ; 
I have known instances where the gross annual 
value was from three to eight times the valuation for 
taxation. It was perfectly absurd ; there was one 
case — a man was paying , £5 2 a year for many years 
back, for a very considerable holding, and his valuation 
was £6 a year. 

3863. Mr. Heron. — Was that case where he had re- 
built within that time ? — No. 

3864. Is that the baker’s house ? — It is, and there is 
another case in which the valuation for taxation is 
only £6 a year ; whereas the man paid a ground rent 
of £13. 

3865. Chairman. — It is alleged that some people are 
valued ten times higher than other's ? — That is what 
I say ; it is altogether out of proportion, and if the 
city was properly revalued, if I am to judge the rest 
of the city from my experience of this part of it, a 
revaluation, on a proper basis, of the entire city, ought 
nearly to double the income of the Corporation with 
the same poundage of taxation. I made a long abstract 
of one block of property, in which I put down my 
gross yearly valuation, and valuing for the company 
I am supposed not to go too high. 

3866. Mr. Walker. — You value for the company? — 
Yes, and I think Mr. Heron knows that very well, for 
he used to declaim against my absurdly low valuation. 

3867. Chairman. — That is when you were for the 
company, but if he were at your side he would praise 
it ? — In the central block of property my gross yearly 
valuation was £3,034 ; the valuation of that block is 
£947, and assuming that sixty per cent, of my gross 
annual valuation would give a fair valuation for tax- 
ation, it would give a valuation for taxation of, 
in or about, £1,834, while the present one is £947, 
showing a loss to the Corporation of £887 a year. 

3868. Mr. Walker. — Nearly half? — Yes; so that half 
the poundage would give the same income to the Cor- 
poration if the city was properly valued. 

3869. Mr. Heron. — That is the block at the comer 
of Exchequer-street ? — Yes. 

3870. Have you got any calculation of what the 


company paid for it? — No ; but I know they paid far 
above my calculation, so that I am much under the 
value in that matter. Carew’s was valued at £1,280, 
and they had to pay £2,000 for that. In that case 
my valuation was £177, and the valuation for tax- 
ation was only £32, and that is very nearly six times. 

3871. Mr. Walker. — Do you think that fairly re- 
presents generally the under valuation of the city ? — 
I could not say that, because I never had experience 
over so lai'ge an area before. 

3872. Chairman.— The general opinion is that the 
valuation would be raised to £900,000, instead of 
£600,000? — I think that is greatly due to the ex- 
istence of the townships. I consider the townships 
rather feeders of the city, than outsiders sucking from 
its resources. If an experiment was tried of putting 
a prohibitory duty on everything, purchased in the 
city by the inhabitants of the townships and making 
them trade elsewhere, you would find the city very 
different after a while. 

3873. Do you not approve of Mi-. M'Evoy’s sugges- 
tion of having a turnpike on the roads ? — No. 

3874. Mr. Wallcer. — He put it as an ad absurdum 
argument — do you think the streets in the township 
are in a better condition than those in the city ? — Yes ; 
I think the townships as a whole are better than the 
city. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Norwood. 

3875. Practically Rathmines and Dublin form a 
continuously built city ? — Yes. 

3876. An d the same occurs in the case of Pembroke.. 
Practically, they are one city, divided by a narrow 
belt of canal? — Yes. 

3877. Do you approve Of the principle which the 
Legislature has sanctioned of making the whole of the 
metropolitan police area contribute to the support of 
the bridges of Dublin ? — I think it is a fair principle ; 
that is a county work and a county necessity to cross 
rivers. 

3878. Do you think it a fair principle to make the- 
city contribute to the roads through Rathmines and 
Pembroke townships, from which they draw no rates ? 
— No ; I don’t think it would. 

3879. You would notthink that fair? — I don’t thi n k 
it fair at all. 

3880. Do you think it is fair to levy off the citizens 
of Dublin £400 a year for the repair of the Rock-road, 
when they get no taxes out of it? — I don’t think it is, 
but I don’t know the facts of that case at all. 

3881. You admit that, as far as the bridges are con- 
cerned, they have a community of interest? — Yes. 

3882. Do you think it fair that they should also have 
a common police force ? — I think that is desirable. 

3S83. Do you think it is fail' to handicap the city 
with £5,000 a year for the support of a police force, 
out of which the outlying districts have a common 
benefit ? — I don’t exactly understand that. 

3884. Suppose they pay 6 d. in the pound in the 
valuation all over the metropolitan district for the sup- 
port of the metropolitan police, do you think it is fair 
to put an addition to that on the citizens of £5,000 a 
year ? — I don’t think it would be unreasonable at all. 

3885. Why would it not be unreasonable ? — Because 
the people the police have to look after mostly congre- 
gate in the bad parts of the city. 

3886. Are you aware that for that class of people 
there is no house accommodation in Rathmines or 
Pembroke, and that ex necessitate they must flock into 
the city. I mean artisans and the like ? — I don’t refer 
to artisans at all. I mean the worst classes. I mean 
the criminal classes. 

3887. You have no criminal class and no place for 
them to dwell in the township? — We have to support 
them. 

3888. Are you aware that any criminals in Rath- 
mines and Pembroke are tried in the city ? — I suppose 
they are. That follows from there being one police 
force. 

3S89. Nor appliances for the administration of jus- 
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tice are provided, and the Pembroke and Rath mines 
townships contribute nothing, whereas the city supplies 
the courthouse and the repairs, and everything of that 
sort? — That would only be a small matter. 

3890. But the principle is good ? — It stands in the 
same category as the £5,000 a year. 

3S91. What do you say about the fire brigade. Do 
you think it unnecessary to have a united manage- 
ment and a proper fire brigade for the whole district? 
— I don’t see any necessity for united management ; 
but I think there should be a fire brigade, and unity 
would lessen the expense, but there is no absolute ne- 
cessity for it. 

3892. Would you think that fire should be extin- 
guished in the Bathmines and Pembroke townships at 
dhe cost of the city, and without their paying anything 
•for it ? — They are paying nothing for it, and I think 
it would be very good of the city to give the fire 
brigade for nothing. 

3893. Suppose they have done so ? — I think they 
ought to make them pay for their services. 

3894. Suppose they refuse? — Well, I cannot make 
them. 

3895. Do you think it fair that they provide no effi- 
cient brigade for themselves, and that they should have 
recourse to the city authorities ? — I would leave them 
to themselves the next time if they refused to pay. 

3896. They have a common gas supply from common 
works ? — Yes. 

3897. Are you aware whether they have means of 
testing the quality of gas. I suppose it is supplied 
direct to Bathmines ? — I don’t know. 

3898. You have come here to praise the management 
of the Commissioners, and you should surely know ? — 
Not to praise. I did not come to do that. I don’t 
praise any one. 

3899. You did not come to injure them ? — I came to 
protect my own interests. I don’t care about the Com- 
missioners. 

3900. But you think they have a common case to 
supply defence? — I don’t know, but I would imagine 
there is no necessity for testing the gas, for I suppose it 
comes through the same pipes continuously as those 
that supply the city. 

3901. And the city pays for the test? — We don’t 
want the test. 

3902. Are you aware the city does it hour by hour ? 
— I know there is such a person as a gas examiner. 

3903. Should you like to avail yourselves of the test ? 
— I don’t want it at all ; what you ask me is, was I 
aware there was a means of checking the gas, and I 
answered, “ I don’t think there is any necessity for it.” 

3904. Do you think it is fair, if there be a necessity 
for it, that the city should pay for all the appliances, 
and the officers for doing it? — I think the city should 
pay for their own, and if they choose they may insist on 
the company giving a separate supply and laying down 
separate pipes for the townships ; but I don’t think 
they should ask the townships to pay for what they 
do of necessity for themselves. 

3905. They have a common supply of gas ? — There is 
only one works. 

3906. A number get their water from the Vartry? 
— Yes. 

3907. Have you heard any complaints in Bathmines 
about the quality of the water ? — I don’t know of any 
complaints, except as to hardness. 

3908. Would it not be well to have a better supply ? 
— No ; it would be pleasanter for household purposes. 

3909. Have you heard any complaints about pres- 
sure? — I have seen a statement about it from time to 
time in the papers, but I have not been troubled with 
any want of pressure in my district. I have always an 
abundant supply. 

3910. Have you heard the evidence about the sani- 
tary stall'? Would you be surprised to learn that 
they have only one sanitary officer ? — Ho must be a 
very valuable man. 

3911. Mr. Walker. — I would be surprised to hear 


it, knowing that there is not a word of foundation Dublin. 
for it. MW 21. 1879. 

3912. Dr. Norwood. — Do you know anything about Mr. Benjamia 
the proceedings of the Corporation? Were you ever t. Patterson, 
present at their meetings 1— No. 

3913. Were the public admitted? — I don’t know. I 
never troubled myself to ask. 

3914. You don’t know what goes on.inside the Com- 
missioners’ Hall? — No. 

3915. Chairman. — I see you live yourself in Upper 
Leeson-street, that is in the township ? — Yes. 

3916. And your offices where you make your money 
is at 11, Kildare-street ; do you pay any rates for 11, 
Kildare-street ? — No ; but I spend a great deal of 
money with the shopkeepers who do, that is why I 
blame the Corporation. The townships spend money 
in the city, increase the value of the business pre- 
mises enormously, and they have concluded to have 
these premises re-valued, and thereby raise their income. 

1 say it is the townships growing round Dublin that 
increase enormously the value of business premises and 
offices in the city. 

3917. Do you drive yourself largely through the 
streets of Dublin ? — I do, on hack cars, and they pay 
the taxes for it. 

3918. You use the streets, and carmen pay the 
taxes ? — And he charges me for it. 

3919. In the fares? — Yes; and I say the shopkeepers 
should be taxed properly. 

3920. Supposing that your taxes were lessened in 
Pembroke, would you like to be attached to Dublin ? 

— If our taxes were lessened, and that we get proper 
representation, and that you guarantee that, I go to 
the other side at once. 

3921. Supposing that the taxes were lessened in 
Pembroke, and that Pembroke got a number of town 
councillors to represent it in the Corporation, what 
would you say then, and that you could thereby get 
Vartry water ? — I would say, “ annex us.” 

3922. According to your own account, if the city 
was revalued, the income of the Corporation would be 
doubled, and there is only a difference at present of 
9c?. between the taxes of Pembroke and Dublin : it is- 
from 3s. Id. to 3s. 9c?. in Pembroke, and in Dublin 
it is 4s. 6c?. If that is so, woidd not the taxation of 
Pembroke be lessened by annexation at once ? — Un- 
questionably ; but don’t put that word doubling into 
my mouth. I said that the block I dealt with was 
very nearly double the value. 

3923. Then, supposing you increase it even one- 
third, the rate on that one-third will at once make up 
more than the difference between what Pembroke pays 
and what Dublin pays ? — If the Corporation do that, 
and reduce their taxation, then we won’t have any 
difficulty in annexing the townships. If they manage 
their own affairs properly, then let them come and seek 
annexation with the townships. 

3924. I think it is a mistake to suppose that the 
Corporation are trying to do this. The Government 
have sent out, in consequence of the Beport of the 
Select Committee, this Commission to see what is 
right to be done, and then the Corporation came 
forward and gave their views on the mattei - , and they 
say, ‘‘give us the management of these townships”, and 
the townships say they don’t want that ? — But I say 
that is the Corporation. It is just the same as if they 
brought in a Bill. 

3925. Supposing now the Corporation are able to 
say that if the townships were annexed and the city 
properly re- valued, there would be a diminution in the 
taxation of Pembroke — would you be in favour of 
annexation or not? — I would not be in favour of 
annexation until they had proved these things to be 
facts. Let them show by their management that they 
can do such things, and then I will consider the 
question. 

3926. They have shown they will have £7,000 a 
year more, property income, within a year and a Half, 
and also that, within twenty years, suppose every life 
in the existing lease should live to be seventy-five years 
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old, they will have £10,000 a year more, and also, that 
they are paying off the Yartry debt at the rate of 
£19,000 a year, and with an. increased valuation 
besides, what would you say to annexation ? — All I 
can say is, they must not have faith in what they 
are trying to prove themselves, or they would not 
be taking us in for the purpose of reducing our 
taxation. 

3927. But it is for the purpose of reducing their 
own taxation as well ? — It cannot be that either. If 
annexation is to reduce our rates, our annexation can- 
not possibly reduce theirs. 

3928. They say there can be a great saving of 
expense effected by having one staff for everythino-, 
and besides, the annexation they propose is not a very 
large one. In Cork they proposed four miles, and the 
greatest distance here is three miles. They say that, 
instead of having five townships, with five surveyors, 
five sets of sanitary officers, independent of fire brigades 
and all that, put all under one management, and there 
can be a great saving effected ? — But I don’t agree 
with that, for the amalgamation of scavengers and 
workmen, which would really be the large source of 
outlay, would not make any man do more work ; you 
must have all the men still, and the constant complaint 
is, that the officers of the city have too much to do, 
and they are always appointing new ones, and if 
they put new work on them they will appoint new 
men every week. 

3929. Do you think Bathmines should pay a large 
sum yearly to keep up the police force of Dublin 


proper ? — I don’t know what you mean by police force 
proper. 

3930. At present the force is 700 in the city, and 
the outlying districts is under 400. I suppose if 
Bathmines stood by itself thirty or forty would, do, but 
you have to pay your share to keep up 700 police for 
Dublin ? — But you are putting it in a very different 
light from what Dr. Norwood put it. He said that 
the Corporation, in addition to the taxation for police, 
paid £5,000 a year to keep up the courts. 

3931. But I am dealing with the eight pence 
which the whole metropolitan district pays ? — But I 
don’t know that the £5,000 a year will cover the 
difference. 

3932. Certainly not 1 — I don’t know that. 

3933. Don’t you know that the D undrum district 
does not pay a farthing of the bridge taxes ? — I don’t 
know. 

3934. They do not ; it is confined to the metropolitan 
district, Clontarf, and some other district, and all this 
enormous district of Dundrum does not pay one penny ? 
— Are you going to annex them, and make them pay 
taxes if they don’t pay bridge taxes. 

3935. You say you recognize the rights of the legis- 
lature to tax them for the bridges, because it is a 
county work, and I ask you should they pay it 1 — I 
think they ought to pay their proportion of it. 

3936. Do you think the people of Bathmines and 
Pembroke use the city for their amusement largely ? — 
I think they do, and they pay for it. They pay the 
owners of property their rents; and the property 
owners pay in their taxation. 


Mr. H. Brett. 


Mr. Henry Brett, examined. 


3937. Mr. Andrews, q.c. — You are a civil engineer 
of long experience ? — Yes. 

3938. You are county surveyor of the county 
Wicklow? — Yes. 

3939. Are you intimately acquainted with the 
townships of Bathmines and Pembroke? — I am. 

3940. Do you know the state of the roads in Bath- 
mines ? — I do. 

3941. That is a matter from being county surveyor 
you are . a competent judge of ? — I have frequent 
opportunities. 

3942. Will you tell the Commissioners what you 
consider the condition of the Bathmines roads and the 
Pembroke roads ? — They are very fairly kept generally. 

3943. Do you consider them as good or better than 
the mode of keeping the Dublin streets ? — I think, so 
far as a comparison can be drawn in the same class of 
streets, they are better kept in the townships. 

3944. That is macadamized streets ? — Yes. 

3945. Something has been said about Grosvenor- 
square, Bathmines — do you know anything about it ? 
—A little. 

3946. Do you know anything of the sewage there ? 
—I superintended a house built there fifteen or six- 
teen years ago, and the drainage of the house was 
carried out under my directions. The houses are all 
drained into a sewer at the rere that is carried down 
through the convent ground. 

3947 . And are these houses properly and sufficiently 
sewered ? — No doubt about it. 

3948. Have you ever considered this question of 
annexation ? — I thought a good deal about it ; it seems 
to me a very large question, and, while I would like to 
see a very efficient central control, I am certainly in 
favour of having each district sewered by its own 
people. I would like to see governing power over all 
of them, for I think a good deal is required in the 
adjustment of taxation, and there is a good deal 
requires investigation and settlement by the legislature 
acting fairly by all parties ; but I am entirely in favour 
of each place, as a governing body, retaining all 
authority and central control. 

3949. Chairman. — What do you call central control ? 
— That it be seen to often either by the Corporation 


or the townships. It should have a central Board in 
the shape of a senate, to advise and direct the Cor- 
porations as well as the townships. 

3950. Do you mean in the nature of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works in London ? — Something of 
that kind. 

3951. Mr. Heron. — You state that the roads in the 
townships are in good order ? — I do. 

3952. Have you been in Pembroke in winter ? I 

have, several times ; I saw them after reading a report 
in the newspapers of a complaint made by one of the 
Dublin Corporation, and I made a special examination 
of the roads in the township, and Wellington-road in 
particular, of which the complaint was made ; I found 
them in very good order, without reasonable ground 
of complaint. 

3953. You know the way the drainage is constructed 
on the right hand side of Pembroke-road as you leave 
town. Do you approve of that ? — Yes ; I am quite 
in favour of having all the water-tables paved. I 
think all the water-channels there are in need of 
paving. 

3954. What do you think of the water-channels at 
Pembroke-road ? — I think they are in a bad condition, 
but they could be made much better. 

3955. Didn’t you see the approaches inside the little 
gardens choked up with mud? — Last winter was an 
exceptional one, and it forms no comparison. 

3956. But were the places choked up for three 
months in that way ? — I could not say that, but when 
I saw them in April and several months before, they 
were certainly in need of improvement. The surface 
of the roads, however, was fairly maintained, I mean 
especially on the right hand side going out. I think 
having a paved channel would be a great improvement. 

3957. Was there an obstruction of mud for half a 
mile running along the road ? — I cannot charge my 
memory with that. 

3958. As regards the central control, do you mean a 
body that would have a right to interfere with the 
adjustment of taxation? — I do. 

3959. And that would have the power of taxation? 
— Would have power of suggesting and advising. 

3960. But I mean power to strike a rate ? — No ; 1 
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think the power to strike a rate should be in the local 
body, subject to the control and advice of the central 
body. 

3961. But unless the central body lodged an appeal 
to reduce the rate, what would be the object of having 
them ? — I would give that veto or power of advice. 
All my experience is, that the local bodies are always 
prepared to do what is fair and right in the main. 

3962. That is not your opinion of the central body? 
— No ; I think there are occasions when the central 
body should be called upon to interfere — that is the 
case in all boards. 

3963. Are you in favour of the Commissioners not 
meeting in public or private ?— Well, I think there is 
a great deal to be said about both sides of the question. 
I think the business is better done in private, but 
still I don’t see any objections to having the meetings 
public. 

3964. Are you in favour of public audit 1— Quite so. 

3965. As regards the water in Bathmines, do you 
approve of the water from the canal? — I think it is as 
good as can be, under the circumstances of the case. 

3966. Don’t you consider the Vartry better water ? 
— I think it is generally better for general purposes. 

3967. Don’t you think the township, regardless of 
expense, should procure the best supply of water which 
can be had ? — That is one of the matters I think the 
central body should have a great amount of control 
over. It is like a local government board and a 
board of guardians. 

3968. But do you agree with me in saying that the 
townships should get the best water, regardless of 
expense? — They ought. 

3969. Don’t you also approve of their bavins aunited 
fire brigade in Dublin for all the townships ?— That is 
a matter of private arrangement. I think a large 
township should have its own arrangements. I think 
the central body ought to have power to advise and 
direct. 

3970. Now, if each township had its own fire brigade, 
how many of a brigade should it have, do you think? 
— I could not say. 

3971. If each township had its own brigade, they 
would require a greater number than if there was a 
central brigade 1 — Even so, and I think it would be 
more efficiently done, and there may be fires at dif- 
ferent places at the same time. 

39 1 2. Then they say it would be more expensive ? — 
Yes ; even if it would be more expensive — what 
then? 


3983. Don’t you think the sewerage capable of im- 
provement ? — I believe so ; for as I know Rathmines 
is as well sewered as it can be until the large question 
of the main drainage is carried out. I believe it is 
pretty well attended to in that way. 

3984. Mr .Andrews. — You know Pembroke-road ? — 
Yes. 

o985. Well, the water channels are somewhat de- 
ficient there ? — Yes. 

3986. And that is a road which we have no control 
over, except to contribute to the Grand Juries of the 
city and county ? — Yes. 

3987. Mr. Cotton.— Do you think £120 a year ex- 
penditure for the roads on scavenging and watering is 
sufficient ? — I do. 

3988. Chairman.— Salaries, £127 : £22 for sewerage 
— what do you think of that ? — I don’t think that is 
sufficient. 

3989. Or anything like it ? — No. 

3990. £87 for salaries, and sanitary works £45 — 
what do you think of that ? 

3991. Mr. Walker. — Mr. Evans has explained that 
over and over again. 

3992. Chairman. — If you look you will see the 
sewer opening department cost £31 18s. 7 d. 

3993. Mr. Walker. — He says that is included in the 
labour and materials in repair of the roads, and not 
in sanitary expentiture. 

3994. Mr. Cotton. — But Mr. Evans said, the repairs- 
of sewers and the connexions with them were included 
in the labour also. 

3995. Mr. Evans. — In the labour alone. Anyone 
making a joining to a sewer supplies everything, and 
it is mere labour with us. There are large sewer 
works to be carried out by the Local Government 
Board, and there they had to receive the sanction of 
the Local Government Board, and Mr. Cobbett re- 
quired the work to be carried out as they wished it. 

3996. Witness. — -I built some houses at Kenilworth- 
square, and the sewers were carried out under the care 
of Mx\ J ohnston, and very great attention was paid to 
see that the houses were properly drained into the 
main sewer, so that there might be no cesspools or any- 
thing of that kind allowed at all. 

Examination of Mr. Brett resumed. 

3997. Chairman. — Are you in favour of the exten- 
sion of existingtownships?— I am,under certain circum- 
stances. 


3973. You don’t mind these items of expense as 
regards water or fire brigade? — If they must be well 
done you must pay for them : it is not possible for a 
township or city to be well managed unless there is a 
corresponding expenditure. 

3974. Do you think the expenditure of Rathmines 
at present is sufficient ? — I think it has been very 
fan-ly and judiciously managed on the whole. 

3975. Two shillings in the pound is the taxation ? — 
I think it is a moderate taxation. 

3976. Do you think that there is sufficient expendi- 
ture on the township ? — I would imagine probably it 
should be a little more. 

.3977. Would you approve of having crossings on the 
different roads ?— I would. 

3978. Ought that not to be done at once?— It 

ought. 

3979. Don’t you think the Vartry water ought to 
o introduced ? — I think it ought ; but that would 

cost a good deal of money. 

3980. Don’t you also think, on the whole, it would 
be better to hold the meetings of the Commissioners 
in public? — That is a question I would leave for them- 
selves to decide. If I were a Commissioner, I would 
advocate their meetings being in public ; but I would 
leave it to themselves to decide. 


3981. Don’t you think the township should b 
better lighted ? — It is fairly lighted as it is. 

V ui 3 ; But c,on,t >' ou think it should be bette 
ngnted 1 — I don’t see any necessity for it. 


3998. And is not that on the ground that the people 
living within a certain distance from the town derive 
exceptional advantages from having the town as a 
market town, and for going into and using it as they 
require it ?— My opinion is, as I stated before on a 
former occasion, that there is a reciprocal state of 
things between the townships and the surrounding 
districts, and where there is no goveriug body at 
present, I am in favour of one, and where there is a 
governing body I would retain it as in the townships 
about Dublin. 

3999. At Bray you were in favour of an extension 
for a mile and a half one way ; on the like grounds 
would you think the district of Roebuck should be 
added ?— I think it should, and that Dolphin’s-barn 
and that district should also be added in. As there 
are no governing bodies, I think they ought to be 
added — they should be added to the existing bodies. 

4000. And the same as regards Terenure? — Yes. 

4001. To what extent do you think Rathmines and 
Pembroke ought to be extended?— To the extent that 
you have now indicated. 

4002. That is an extension of two miles from the 
present boundary ? — That would be fair. 

4003. Would you say that the district of Rathfam- 
ham and all the houses lying between Roebuck and 
Dundrum ought to be brought in ? — Yes. 

4004. To what extent would you go? — From the 
centre of Rathmines for one and a half to two miles; but 
I would not interfere with any existing authority. I 
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May 21. 1879 . 
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would add in where there is no governing body 
already. 

4005. From you experience would you say that if 
these five townships round Dublin were under one 
management there would be a great saving of money? 
— I don’t think so. 

4006. Instead of having five different surveyors and 
staffs, if you had only one, don’t you think there would 
be a saving? — I don’t think so. I would certainly 
have a central control power to make them all do 
what is right, and carry out their various duties. 

4007. At present Mr. Johnston gets £300 a year, 
and Pembroke has a surveyor also, and so with the 
other townships ? — You would have precisely the 
same thing under another name, and these should be 
divided into districts, and one person of much higher 
standing placed at the head of each, and the same 
expense would be incurred. 

4008. Mr. Cotton.— -Do you think the townships 
have enough to occupy one man each ?— Clearly. 

4009. Chairman.— One of the reasons yon gave at 
Bray was that the people outside largely used and 
cut up the roads at Bray ? — No doubt. 

4010. And you suggested there that they should be 
brought into Bray ? — Yes. 

4011. Would not the same argument hold good in 
regard to Bathmines and Pembroke, don’t the people 
there much more largely use the streets of Dublin than 
the people outside Bray use the streets of Bray? — 
The people of Dublin also use the Bathmines and 
Pembroke streets, and there is a mutuality. 

4012. You were asked at Bray whether the visitors, 
and particularly the English people who came there, 
did not largely use the roads outside, going to the 
Dargle, and so on? — No doubt ; but one of the main 
things which operates in my view in regard to Bray, 
is the enhancement of its value by reason of its 
contiguity, and, therefore, to the expense of the town 
they should contribute. 

4013. Don’t you think one thing that has contracted 
to the value of Bathmines, is that the houses out side 
there escape the city taxation although they have all 
the advantages of the city ? — There is no doubt of 
that. 

4014. If the gentlemen outside Bray contribute 
something towards Bray, why should not the Bath- 
mines people pay something towards Dublin ? — I say 


that is one of the things . that should engross the 
attention of the legislature very closely, to_ form a 
fair and equitable adjustment of the taxation, . and 
there should be some reasonable contribution, and all 
the circumstances should be weighed maturely and 
carefully. 

4015. Are you aware, at present, that the Metro- 
politan Police district of Dublin, pays 2d. in the pound 
for the support of the bridges ; is it your opinion that 
the townships should pay that tax, and also pay some- 
thing towards keeping up the streets of Dublin, and 
the scavenging of them, where they use the city so 
largely ?— I think that would deserve very grave con- 
sideration ; in my opinipn, there should bq some small 
rate in aid from the townships for keeping up the 
streets of Dublin. 

4016. Leaving them to manage themselves, and 
levy that rate in aid?— Yes ; something very moderate, 
and after careful consideration of the benefits the city 
derived by the townships, as well as the townships 
making use of the city. 

4017. Are you aware that the artisan, class who 
work in these townships live principally in the city? 
— I believe so. 

4018. Then to a certain extent, does not that put a 
great tax on the city ? — No doubt it does. 

4019. Of which people in the country get the benefit? 

That arises from a variety of causes ; the houses 

that the artisans now occupy were houses of a better 
class, and by reason of the decay of the city, and 
probably for want of due care, the artisans are driven 
into these houses, and so it has cost them probably 
much by the Corporation not keeping up the city. 

4020. Is it not also caused by the fact that in Bath- 
mines and Pembroke the houses are built more for 
the better class, while those suited for the artisan 
class are in the city ? — No doubt. 

4021. Now, don’t you think that largely increases 
the taxation of the city 1 — I am sure it does. 

4022. Don’t you think the people get the benefit of 
that in the townships by using these artisans, and 
not contributing anything to the incubus thus put on 
the city ? — Yes. 

4023. You say you consider that should be gone 
into in connexion with the question of the main- 
tenance and scavenging of the roads and streets of the 
city, and of the bridges, and all that?— Yes, precisely. 


Mr. Edward 
Fottrell. 


Mr. Edward Fottrell examined. 


4024. Mr. Andrews, Q.c. — You are chairman, I 
believe, of the Bathmines Commissioners since Mr. 
Stokes’ illness ? — I am.- 

4025. How long have you been chairman of the 
Commissioners ? — A year and a half. 

4026. Your residence is in Bathmines? — Yes. 

4027. But you have a good deal of interest in the 
city also ? — Yes. 

4028. You were a Commissioner before ? — I was. 

4029. For how many years have you been a Com- 
missioner? — From between eight and nine years. 

4030. Havevouformed an opinion upon this question 
of annexation ?— I have ; my opinion is, we are able to 
take care of ourselves in Bathmines. 

4031. Would you wish to be brought in under the 
management of the Corporation ? — I would not. 

4032. You are one of the Directors of the Hibernian 
Bank ? — Yes. 

4033. And also of several public boards?— -I am. 

4034. Are you able to say in what condition the 


roads, and the lighting, and scavenging of Bathmines 
has been carried on since you became acquainted with 
the township ? — I think everything has been conducted 
very well. In fact there are very few complaints. 

4035. It has been stated here by somebody that the 
Commissioners rise sharp at ten o’clock in order to get 
into Dublin, is that so ?— No ; we meet sharp at nine 
to the moment. We never have to wait two minutes 
for the quorum, and we sit as long as there is busi- 
ness before us, and it is understood no fresh business 
will be began after ten o’clock, but we discuss matters 
even until eleven o’clock. 

4036. What do you mean by fresh business?— Of 
which notice has not been given — that is not on the 
agenda. 

4037. Mr. Cotton.— What is the agenda usually ■ 
Eoad Committee reports, Finance Committee reports, 
and all the letters that come - directed to the secretary 
or chairman are read; 
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4038. Chairman. — You live in Rathmines? — Yes. 

4039. Have you property there ? — Yes. 

.4040. Have you been a Town Commissioner of 
Rathmines ? — Yes. 

4041. Are you one now ? — No. 

4042. What is your view of annexing Rathmines 
with Dublin 1 ?— If you will just allow me to inform you, 
I wish to give you a short history of my connexion 
with the township. 

4043. No; I would rather just know what you, as 
an inhabitant, and as an owner of property, think of 
the proposal to annex Rathmines'! — There are over 100 
houses on my landed property. I pay but a small 
amount of improvement rate. The tenants are large 
contributors to that rate. I am a large contri- 
butor to the poor law and income tax, which are 
of course deducted by my tenants from their rents. Be- 
fore the sitting of this Commission I was opposed to 
annexation to the city ; but I must confess Mr. Pirn’s 
evidence made a very strong impression upon me, and 
modified my views considerably. I only speak my 
individual views, and I am not to be taken as 
representing what is called the Vartiy party in Rath- 
mines, that is a distinct question. I read Mr. Pirn’s 
evidence, and I read a very clear statement of Mr. 
Beveridge, the Town Clerk, and I think it is perfectly 
clear that we must become contributory to the metro- 
polis, or be annexed. I think that if we received a fair 
representation, and assuming what I heard stated here 
of the solvent state of the Corporation to be correct, 
annexation might not be objectionable. I have been 
all my life, or as long as I took any part in public 
matters, under the impression that the Corporation 
was in a state of insolvency, but my views are Com- 
pletely changed, and I have come to the conclusion that 
the Corporation is the converse, and is in a state of sol- 
vency. I heard figures stated here, and Mr.. Walker did 
not challenge them, and so I assume they are correct. 

4044. I understand that the figures are taken from 
the last audited account, and Mr. O’Donnell, the City 
Accountant, carried on the accounts up to the 1st 
April this year, and showed there was a further im- 
provement, and, besides, we have the authority, of the 
Government Auditor at all events that this account 
passed him as audited up to last year- % — We have not 
a sufficient supply of water in the district of Rath- 
mines — that is my decided conviction, and, I believe, 
it is shared in by the vast majority of the inhabitants. 
Mr. Johnston, our surveyor in ’76, printed a report 
for the Town Commissioners, in which he stated a 
large additional supply of water was necessary, and 
that complaints were many and frequent. It was then 
proposed by them to extend the canal supply at a cost, 
of about £20,000 on the extension. I consulted some 
friends in the township who, I believed, took a very 
great interest in the water question, and we came to 
the conclusion that we ought to try and oppose the 
extension of the canal supply, believing it to be a 
bad and polluted water. Accordingly we had a pre- 
liminary meeting in Rathmines, and it was largely 
attended, every speaker there expressed his opinion 
against the extension of the water supply proposed, 
and the expending of the £20,000, and I called 
attention to the effect of these proposals, and pointed 
out that the first estimate made was generally doubled 
before the completion of the works. The estimate for 
the Yartry water, for instance, was £300,000, but 
before it was completed it took beyond £600,000, so, 
therefore, I came to the conclusion that the Commis- 
sioners should spend £30,000 or £40,000. 

4045. But they would not have to go across rock 
like the Vartry 1 — That is a matter of opinion; we 
objected to the canal, and we formed a Committee; 
about twenty gentlemen generally assembled at my 
house about once a month ; they also assembled at 
Mr. Archer’s, at St. Brendon’s, who also took part in 
trying to get the Yartry water, and also at Mi - . 
Eason’s, who is a Commissioner now. 


Bentlev examined. 

4046. Was that gentleman in favour of it? — Yes ; 
Mr. Eason was one of the most pronounced advocates 
at that time against the Board; we also assembled at Mr. 
Bagnall’s ; we had two public meetings, and we passed 
resolutions in favour of the Yartry water, as the purest 
and cheapest supply, and condemned the canal ; and ap- 
pointed a deputation to attend the Board in Rathmines. 

4047. Was that meeting largely attended by rate- 
payers of Rathmines? — It was, very largely — a public 
meeting in every Sense of the word. 

4048. Did you send in a memorial to the Board ? — 
Yes ; and we asked to have a deputation received by 
the Board, and they granted that ; Dr. Studdert was 
Chairman of our Committee ; he takes a great interest 
in the water question, and he attended with Professor 
Galloway, Colonel Adamson, Mr. Archer, Rev. Mr. 
Shire, Senior Curate of Rathmines Church, and my- 
self ; we stated our case, and Mr. Stokes handed us in 
reply a printed statement ; it was a brief statement 
with reference to the Yartry water and Canal water, 
showing on the figures that the Canal water Was the 
cheapest, and would have the most abundant supply ; 
we did not regard his printed statement as at all satis- 
factory, and we strongly dissented from it. 

4049. Do you mean that the canal would give the 
most abundant supply ? — Yes ; I have the statement 
here. Dr. Studdert spoke there, and Mi - . Archer, 
Mr. Shire, and myself, and I wound up my observa- 
tions by stating that if the Board would take a house 
to house canvass, we would be perfectly satisfied to 
decide in that way, and if the majority were in favour 
of the, canal, and that we were in the minority we 
would abandon agitation on the question, but Mr. Stokes 
at once refused my preposition; we were informed after- 
wards, and heard through a variety of channels, that 
he was determined to go on with the canal extension, 
and we got up some agitation on the question in the 
township, and it was, I believe, ultimately abandoned 
or held in suspense ; I don’t know which, but it was 
never carried out. 

4050. What you say is that, of your own knowledge, 
there is a feeling on the part of a large number, at all 
events, I won’t say majority, of the ratepayers, that 
the water supply is not satisfactory? — I believe the 
majority are in favour of the Vartry water, and I be- 
lieve the Board knew very well they would be defeated 
on the question if they took a house to house canvass. 

4051. You made a proposal that there should be a 
house to house canvass? — Most positively; and we 
would have been content with the result ; they had 
the machinery and it would have been easily and 
swiftly accomplished, and if they had taken the votes 
in that way of the householders, we would have 
abandoned agitation on the question. 

4052! Was any reason given by Mr. Stokes for that 
refusal? — No ; nor did he consult the Board, but 
simply told us we had received their answer. 

4053. Were there many of the Board present at 
that time ? — It was a full Board. 

4054. Did you ever afterwards receive any communi- 
cation or explanation in answer to the deputation ? — 
No, sir; I had occasional correspondence with the Board, 
but we did not go on any further - deputation to them. 

4055. Did the Board ever give you any reason, or 
give it to the ratepayers, why they did not take any 
move to get the Yartry water, when you say it was 
the wish of the majority ? — Never ; members of the 
Board told me that the Board considered that the 
householders were not competent to judge the ques- 
tion ; it was a question of expense, and that they 
were not competent to judge it. I complained to 
them, and I said when the House of Commons con- 
ferred ah Act of Parliament on certain gentlemen in 
Rathmines, for taxing powers, it was for the benefit of 
the commonwealth, and not for a handful of landlords 
who chiefly governed the Board. 

'4056. Do you mean that the gentlemen on the Board 
were chiefly landlords ? — Yes. 


Dobmh. 
May 21, 1879. 

Mr. Mark C. 
Bentley. 
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and my landlord contracted in the same way as to the 
payment of the taxes ; but in the city the converse is 
the fact, and nearly always the tenants pay the taxes 
in the city. 

4058. There are twenty-one members of the Board, 
and how many are owners of houses that you say pay 
the taxes of these houses themselves? — I have not 
made exactly a calculation, but I think the majority 
of them are exceedingly large holders of houses, and 
they pursue a mode of economy at the Board in the 
government of the township, which I believe the vast 
majority of the householders are dissatisfied with. 
We cannot get any information from the Board on any 
question ; it is practically self-elected and irrespon- 
sible; they meet every month, and that in secret 
Committee, and they publish about six lines of a state- 
ment of their monthly meetings, and that is only within 
the last three or four years, prior to that they published 
no account of their monthly meetings, they published 
an annual report only. I know the inhabitants are 
greatly dissatisfied, because they don’t receive more 
information from the Board. The question of the 
admission of the press is a wide one : there is no doubt 
there ai - e some evils in connexion with it. It is 
perfectly idle the suggestion that time would be 
wasted making speeches if the press were admitted. 

4059. Independent of the question of the press, 
are the ratepayers not allowed to be present at the 
meetings ? — No, sir, they are not ; there formerly was 
an annual meeting when ratepayers were invited to 
attend, or might attend, but hardly anyone attended. 
They complained themselves the Board was self- 
selected, and practically irresponsible, which I believe 
to be true. 

4060. If complaints are to be made by the rate- 
payers, how do they make them? — Either personally by 
calling at the secretary’s office, or by letter. 

4061. And are they not allowed to go before the 
Board to verify their complaints ? — No ; the man 
sending in a complaint does not know whether a dis- 


cussion takes place on that complaint at all. It is per ■ 
fectly idle to send in complaints. 

4062. Do you get any answer in writing ? — Yes ; we 
always get a reply that it would be laid before the 
Board. 

4063. Do you ever hear what happens as to it? — 
Sometimes we do, but the majority of people say there 
is no use in sending in complaints. 

4064. But if a complaint is sent in does not the man 
making it get an opportunity of supporting it before 
the Board? — They are not ever received before the 
Board, and the complaints are generally referred to the 
sanitary officer, or to Mr. J ohnston. 

4065. Do you mean by the sanitary officer, the hall- 
porter ? — Yes ; and Mr. J ohnson. 

4066. You know Mr. Johnston says he has nothing 
to do with it? — Yes. 

4067. Mr. Walker. — It is according to the nature of 
the complaint ? — Yes. 

4068. Chairman. — Have you made complaints 
yourself? — I have. 

4069. Of what nature ? — I made complaints of some 
laneways in Rath mines some twelve months ago, and 
I got a reply saying it would be referred to the sub- 
sanitary officer, and to the surveyor. "Well, it was not 
attended to, and I called repeatedly about it, and I 
was always assured by Mr. Evans it would receive 
attention. I have the letter in reply I wrote Mr. 
Evans on that occasion, and they were chiefly conver- 
sant with some laneways. 

4070. Have you got a copy of that? — Yes ; (letter 
dated 4th February, 1878, calling attention to the con- 
dition of a lane way at the rere of Kenil worth-square 
read.) 

4071. Were these statements true, to your own 
knowledge at that time? — Yes. 

4072. You treated the surveyor as if he were execu- 
tive sanitary officer ? — I always regarded him as such. 

4073. But he is not ? — I don’t know, but may I ask 
who is executive officer if he is not ? 

4074. The hall-porter was until last February ; what 
reply did you get ? — There is the reply (reply dated 
6th February, 1878, produced and read). 


Mr. Evans recalled and further examined. 


4075. Chairman. — Have you got a copy of the book 
which you got under the Act, in which all complaints 
are to be noted ? — No ; I have the letter. 

407 6. You were bound to have a book in which all 
the complaints made by the inhabitants are to be en- 
tered, and that book is to show the order made by 
your Board upon the complaint?— I would be glad to 


have any section requiring that read, for I have never 
seen it. 

4077. Were you ever furnished with the forms in 
1874 from the Local Government Board ? — No ; I was 
furnished with the Act of Parliament. 

4078. Did you ever apply for the forms of books 
sanctioned by that Board ? — No. 


Mr. Mark C. 
Bentley. 


Mr. Mark C. Bentley recalled. 


4079. Mr. Cotton. — How is it if the majority of the 
ratepayers are for the V artry water, and against the 
Board, they don’t turn the Board out ? — I will explain 
that, it is a very small constituency, so to speak. The 
landlords have the payment of the taxes in their own 
hands, and if the two moieties of the taxes for the 


whole year are not paid by the 31st August in each 
year, the tenants are deprived of their votes, and hun- 
dreds of such cases have occurred on purpose ; well, I 
won’t say that, but the tenants at each election com- 
plained bitterly of it. 


Mr. Evans again recalled. 


4080. Chairman. — Did you ever get these forms 
prescribed by the Local Government Board ? — I did 
not. 

4C81. Did you ever get that form (produced) ? — 
Yes. 

4082. In that form the Board are to say what is 
done with the complaint ? — We have all these forms. 

4083. Then if you have you should have the order 
of your Board upon it, for I suppose the moment a 
complaint came before the Board it was referred by 
them to the sub-sanitary officer ? — So it was. 

4084. But where is the report of the sub-sanitary 
officer on that, it should be in the book on that form 


prescribed by the Local Government Board? — We got 
these books all printed. 

4085. Then if that is so you should have this com- 
plaint entered in it ? — Probably it is entered. 

4086. Mr. Walker . — That section does not apply to 
this case at all. 

40S7. Chairman. — Every complaint made regarding 
a nuisance should be entered in the books. 

4088. Mr. Walker . — I don’t remember the section of 
the Public Health Act, but if it is upon the section 
which has reference to matters dangerous to public 
health, I think you will find there is no obligation 
unless there is some matter existing dangerous to 
public health. 
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Mr. Bentley recalled. 


4089. This is some further correspondence I had on 
the same matter, and it was not attended to, and I 
called repeatedly about it. 

4090. Chairman. — Are you able to say they were 
never attended to, from the time you made that 
complaint ? — Undoubtedly, they were not, I speak from 
my own personal inspection ; I am upon the property 
nearly every day (witness read letter of May, ’79, to 
Bathmines Commissioners, with a reply dated 7th May, 
1879). I wrote in reply to that, and the laneways were 
cleaned immediately. My letter of 3rd May was re- 
ceived by the Secretary on Monday the 5th May, and 
I believe the laneways were cleaned up that day. 

4091. Do you mean that these deposits of ashes and 
vegetable matter were allowed to remain in these lane- 
ways to your own knowledge up to that time? — 
Certainly. There is one laneway that is there men- 
tioned that belongs to a member of the Board, and 
when I complained of it to Mr. Evans, he said that it 
had not been given up to the Board, £5 has to be 
paid for every laneway given up. Some of the tenants 
on Kenilworth-square complained bitterly of it, and 
begged that I would write to the Board on the subject, 
and they said the owner would not pay £5, and that 
the Board would not do anything in consequence. 

4092. Is there anything in the Bathmines Act, so 
far as you know, to enable people on a private road 
to rest a nuisance? — No, sir, I think not. 

4093. That is your answer of the 8th May, ’79 
{produced) ? — Yes. 

4094. These laneways were cleaned upon that day? 
— Yes, and before the Board met. 

4095. And you are able to say that before you made 
the complaints in February, the laneways were not 
cleaned? — Undoubtedly, and £10 had been paid for 
giving them up. I would make an observation with 
regard to these matters. My first letter is in February, 
’78, and you cannot fail to see that is a very mild one 
in its tone and language, and you will observe in the 
subsequent correspondence I supplemented my first 
request, contained in these letters, by asking to see 
the minutes of the Board — they refused to allow me 
to do that. 

4096. Do you mean to say that you repeatedly 
applied to see the minutes of the Board, and they 
refused? — Undoubtedly, and that is not. dependent on 
my memory, but it is in writing, and what is written 
■cannot be unwritten. 

4097. Do you mean to say you wrote to the Board 
on the subject? — Yes. 

4098. And did you get a letter refusing it? — I did. 

4099. Mr. Cotton. — Was what you asked for the 
minutes generally, or the minutes on any particular 
subject? — I did not ask for any particular subject. 

4100. Chai rman. — Did you request to be allowed to 
see them ? — I did, repeatedly, and explained I was a 
large property holder, and even if the law was in their 
favour, it was rather hard lines to have to say, they 
would not allow me to see their reports. 

4101. Mr. Wallcer. — Where is the letter in which 
you demanded to see the minutes ? 

4102. Chairman. — In that one of Sept. 17th, ’77. 

4103. Mr. Walker. — I have found that, but I doubt 
whether there is any letter in which he demands to 
see the minutes. 

4104. Mr. Bentley. — No, I beg pardon, I asked to 
be admitted to see the minutes. 

4105. Mr. Walker. — I thought you said there was a 
letter to that effect ? — Certainly. 

4106. I have a letter here, but it is as to the right of 
any ratepayer to inspect the books, &c., of the 
Board, but that is not what the witness mentioned. 

4107. Mr. Bentley. — I think it was the minutes I 
asked for. 

4108. Mr. Walker. — I suppose that is your letter 
(letter produced) ? — I observe my signature to it ; 
there is a clerical error in it with reference to the Act 
of Parliament. 


4109. The section you quote gives power to mort- 
gagees and assignees to inspect the accounts ? — It was 
the 90 th section ; it was an error, my having referred 
to the SSth section. 

4110. This was not an account book? — It was 
refused, at all events ; the books of account, I think, 
included everything. I wanted to see the minutes, 
and I will state my reasons for endeavouring to see 
the minutes. We had under our consideration at the 
Batepayers’ Committee the fact that there was some 
gentlemen at the Board who were holders of canal 
stock, and we considered that these gentlemen ought 
not to take part in the meetings of the Board while 
they were about to promote the extension of the 
canal scheme, and we served notice on the Board 
through the secretary, that we would take proceedings 
in the event of the Board passing any resolution on 
the subject to extend the canal supply, as I best recol- 
lect, by injunction, with the object of staying them in 
their proceedings ; and I, as I best recollect (I could 
not lay my hand on the letter), referred to a case in 
England. 

4111. Chairman. — You made an objection to the 
Board, and what answer did you get 1—1 don’t think 
I received any answer as regards that. Some of the 
gentlemen of the Board were holders of canal stock, 
and the Secretary of the Board is a very large holder, 
and is a trustee for the chairman or some member of 
his family, and we thought this a great hardship. 

4112. Did you apprise the Board of that fact? — 
Yes. 

4113. Did you get any answer? — I don’t recollect ; 
I am unable to discover any reply. 

4114. You stated in one of the letters, read to-day, 
that you were aware yourself, of your own knowledge, 
of a number of ratepayers being dissatisfied with the 
way the laneways were kept. Is that a fact to your 
own knowledge ? — Yes. 

4115. To your own knowledge were nuisances 
allowed to remain for any time on the roads? — 
Undoubtedly. 

4116. And in more places than one? — Certainly. 

4117. What is the greatest length of time of which 
you can speak, from your own knowledge, as regards 
laneways and streets ? — As regards both. On the 
road I reside on there is a very expensive class of 
houses, and the roadways in the winter time were 
impassable. The traffic is enormous on Sundays, 
especially at the corner of G-rosvenor-road, and when I 
was crossing with one of my children I had to carry 
them over the mud. 

41 IS. But might it not have been swept on Satur- 
day, and get into that way on Sunday ? — It was not 
swept for years. 

4119. Of your own knowledge? — Yes. I suggested 
that the Board should organize a baud of small boys 
for the purpose of sweeping the crossings, but that 
was refused on the ground of expense. Mr. Shire, 
Incumbent of Trinity Church, sent in an application 
for a crossing to that church. There is one at the 
right hand side, but none at the other ; there is enor- 
mous foot passenger traffic that way on Sunday, and 
the Board refused that ; and I pressed it upon Mr. 
Stokes, the then chairman, and he answered me by 
saying, Mr. Bentley, the rule of the Board is that we 
only pay for one- half of the crossings, and the other 
half is contributed by the parties who ask for it. I 
said : Mr. Chairman, that is practically a refusal to 
grant a crossing, because it is impossible to obtain the 
parties interested to subscribe ; one may subscribe, and 
another refuse, and thus practically refusing the 
request. 

4120. When did that occur? — When I was a member 
of the Board. 

4121. How long ago ? — About a year before I left it. 

I was out of the Board in December, ’7 6. 

4122. Was that application made by this gentleman 
as curate of the parish for the sake of his parishioners? 


Dublin. 
May 21, 1879. 

Mr. Mark C. 
Bentley. 
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— Yes, certainly, and lie will lie here to be exam- 
ined. 

4123. Has that crossing ever been made since ? — No, 
and when I cross and hundreds cross to church on 
Sunday they wade through immense quantities of mud 
and dirt ; it is a scandal. 

4124. Have crossings been provided in any part of 
the township ? — In some parts, but exceedingly few ; 
and I asked the secretary verbally and in my letter, 
and I complained frequently in the winter with regard 
to the absence of gravel and the dreadful condition of 
the pathways, and he said he was unable to obtain 
gravel. 

4125. When was it he told you that 1 — Between the 
date of my first letter and my subsequent letters. It 
Was in the middle of winter. 

4126. From your own knowledge of the township, 
have you yourself seen refuse thrown out on the 
public streets from the shops'? — Constantly, and I 
have constantly seen heaps of matter on the roadways 
for months ; but, I may add, I have observed the 
scavengers exceedingly active within the last few 
months, and particularly during the last month. 

ji 4127. Are the people in the shops allowed to sweep 
out the stuff on the roadways ? — They do, occasionally. 

4128. Have you seen that yourself? — I have often 

4129. In the streets or laneways in which gentlemen 
have got houses and stables, is the refuse from the 
stables swept out into the laneways ? — Yes ; I have 
observed that in a laneway which I have inspected 
before I wrote my last letter. It is a laneway off 
Garville-avenue, which is in a most shocking condition. 
I inspected that with one of my tenants, Mr. Donnelly, 
and I went down half the laneway with extreme 
difficulty. The mud and filth were abominable. 

4130. Was there manure lying about ? — There was, 
and the man who was trying to cleanse the place 
partially said, “ I hope you are coming about this 
laneway.” I said, “ I am about to write to the Board 
on the subject ; do you reside here ?” He said “ I do. 
I have one of these stables, for which I pay 2s. a 
week and I asked him who owned some manure 
that was there, and he said someone else ; and he said 
Mr. Johnston and Mr. Smith were here, and they 
offered to cleanse the laneway if one half of the ex- 
pense was paid by the owners of the stables. 

4131. When was this ? — A few days before I wrote 
my letter of the 3rd May. 

4132. But is Mr. Smith the sanitary officer ? — I don’t 
know ; I think he is sanitary inspector, and oversees 
sewers. 

4133. Hasthatbeendone? — I did not inspect it since. 

4134. Is that a long laneway ? — It is. 

4135. And in a populous part of the township ? — It 
is in Garville-avenue, which is very populous, and 
there are new houses building opposite to it. 

4136. Have you any more complaints to make about 
sanitary matters? — Yes ; with regard to the sanitary 
staff, which is a long complaint in the township — that 
the Boai-d allow the surveyor to take works on his 
own account, and that they have not his whole time. 
He is a most excellent officer, and I won’t be under- 
stood to say one word to his discredit ; but it is not 
right that lie should be allowed to take contracts from 
gentlemen at the Board and other parties on his own 
account. Of my own knowledge he is building on 
Read’s -road some houses for himself and some for a 
member of the Board, and it was stated here that a 
tithe of his time was not given to his own affairs out- 
side the township, but I must emphatically contradict 
that, and say that three-fourths of his time is given 
outside the township. I was not long on the Board 
until I brought the subject of the conditions under 
which the surveyor was employed before the Board, 
and Mi-. Stokes answered by saying that they could 
not afford to pay him a full salary, and that he would 
not give his time under five or six hundred a year, 
and that they could not afford to pay him so much ; 
and another gentleman characterized me as making 


attacks on an old officer of the Board, which is not 
true, for I have the highest opinion of Mr. Johnston 
and of Mr. Evans, and they are both excellent officers. 

4137. Is it your opinion that the sanitary condition 
of Rathmines is attended to by the present sanitary 
body properly ? — Certainly not, and I could bring up 
a hundred witnesses to state that. 

4138. Are you aware whether that feeling is shared 
in by the ratepayers ? — Yes, very largely, and Mr. 
Eason, who is now a member of the Board, constantly 
complained before he became a member of the Board 
of the condition of the township, and I have heard him 
repeatedly say that the sewers in the township were 
too in a bad condition. He was one of the most pro- 
nounced gentlemen against the Board ; he was compli- 
mentary enough to say that my letters were exceed- 
ingly clever, but too rose-coloured, and that I did not 
hit the Board half hard enough. I have been far more 
moderate than a great many in the township desire. 

4139. Is it your opinion that it would be of advan- 
tage to the ratepayers of Rathmines to be annexed to 
Dublin ? — That is my individual opinion provided we 
had proper representation. 

4140. Can you say whether that opinion of yours is 
shared in by any great number of the ratepayers ? — I 
could not say ; I have not had time to make inquiries 
on the subject. A notice was published by the Town 
Commissioners sending out voting papers ; I don’t 
know whether you have seen them or not, or whether 
any returns were made or not. I received one of these 
notices to vote, but I did not vote because I asked the 
Board to have a house to house canvass on the water 
question and they declined, well knowing they would 
be defeated. 

4141. Is this the notice (produced) ? — Yes; it is a 
most peculiar document, and it has prevented a great 
many people coming here. It was only issued a few 
days before our first meeting here ; we had no time 
to call a meeting, or take the census of the town- 
ship upon it. It opens by saying that the adjourn- 
ment of the Municipal Boundaries Commission will 
take place on Monday next, the 13th inst. I say that 
it is most misleading, because it asks the naked 
question, do you wish annexation or not, and they 
don’t state any of the advantages that we would gain, 
or that we would have the Fire Brigade or the Vartry 
water, neither of which the Commissioners have been 
able to give us. Some gentleman spoke here to-day 
to supposition, and said he would recommend each 
township to have a separate Fire Brigade, but the 
expense would be enormous ; we could not stand 
that in Rathmines. With regard to supposing that 
the labouring men in the employment of the township, 
of whom I have full knowledge, would suit in case of a 
fire, is the most idle nonsense that ever was talked of. 

4142. Do you know thefdistrict where it is stated 
the water is turned off every night from twelve to six '? 
—Nine to six, I do. 

4143. Yesterday we were told it was turned off for 
only one hour ; is that a large locality from which it is 
turned off — are there 100 houses there? — I should say 
1,000 houses. 

4144. And do people up there know that it is turned 
off at nine o’clock at night ? — Some do and some don’t ; 
because if they turn their cocks they have still water in 
their pipes and cisterns, and unless they drain them 
out they would not know of it. All my tenants in 
Brigliton-square complained of it, and I called on 
Mr. Evans to know was it a fact, and he informed me 
it was. I believe it is turned off in my own house, 
but I have not tested it. 

4145. What would become of that locality after 
night if a fire occurs ?— It may be all consumed. 

4146. It is said there is a man at the place who has 
the cocks and all ready ? — I never heard of it. 

4147. Have you ever seen the Fire Brigade drilling 
or practising ? — No ; but I have a gentleman here 
who attended the last fire, and he will give information 
on the subject. There has been no drilling of the 
men ; it is perfect nonsense. 
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4148. Somebody said the men were drilled, and that him, and Mr. Johnston, the surveyor. I never knew Dublin. 

Mr. Johnston was most efficient at it ? — Nonsense. anything to be carried at the Board against Mr. Jfay 2 i, 1 679. 

4149. Mr. Cotton. — I f the majority of the rate- Stokes’s wishes, except on that occasion. Mr. Mart C. 

payers are against the Board, why not turn them out ? 4154. The sum and substance of it is then that you, Bentley. 

— The Board consists of twenty-one members — eighteen as a ratepayer and from having been on the Board 
for Rathmines, and three for Rathgar — and seven of yourself, are not satisfied with the action of the Board ? 
these gentlemen go out each year. The Board is — Certainly not ; and I believe the majority of the 
supposed to be renewed every three year's, under the ratepayer's would wish the meetings to be thrown open 

local acts. When these seven gentlemen go out, the to the press. We can get no information otherwise, 

whole Board combine to return the six for Rathmines, 4155. Up to the time of the public audit did you get 
and one for Rathgar ; they use every influence in their the accounts? — There was an annual account pub- 
power — and it is a very influential Board — and they lished. It was I was instrumental in getting the public 
not only do combine, but they send out, as they audit— I mean I prepared the requisition, 
did at the last election, circulars. All, except Mr. 4156. Are you satisfied with the lighting of the 
Parker and Mr. Fottrell, who did not take any part town ? — I am not. 

in the matter, sent out private circulars, which, I 4157. Is there sufficient lighting in your opinion ? 
believe, the Board had prepared ; Dr. Ward and other — Certainly not. 

«entlemen sent out private circulars, saying they 4158. At what hours are the lamps lighted and put 

would feel much obliged if you would vote for so out? — I am at home very early, and I don’t exactly 

and so. Thus, in point of fact, you have the combined know ; but there are various roads very badly lighted, 
forces of the Board against any new blood, or new and, I believe, the illuminating power of the gas is of 
member, entering. bad quality. I have it in my own house. 

4150. Is that what is called a house list?— Perfectly 4159. Mr. Cotton.— I f you had access to the 

so. There is a very powerful canal interest which we minutes, and were allowed to see them, would it 

have to contend against at the Board, in connexion . answer as well as if the proceedings were reported ? — 
with the Vartry water— a canal interest of over No ; I would rather have the proceedings reported 
£600,000 Canal Stock largely held by the members of for the benefit of the township generally. 

the Board, and Mr. Evans, the secretary (I would 4160. Chairman. — When you asked to see the 
rather not refer to these matters, but really the elec- minutes, were any reasons assigned except what you 

tions in Rathmines are so completely in the hands of have given in your letter? 

the Board, and are such a thorough farce, that I am (Witness reads his letter to Mr. Evans in reference 

obliged to do so). I was about to state at the begin- to inspection of the minutes, and Mr. Evans’s reply, 

nin cq the circumstances under which I came on the also further letter from witness.) 

Board, and if I stated my case from Alpha to Omega, 4161. Did you get any further answer from them ? 
it would be the shortest way. Before I went into the — No. 

Board I got a letter from Mr. Stokes stating a vacancy 4162. They never answered your other letter ? — Not 
was about to occur at the Board, and that they con- beyond that the inspection was refused ; I was certain 
sidered that as I was a large property holder I was they would refuse it. There is a subject constantly 
entitled to a seat. I consulted some friends of mine, mentioned by the Board : they say if the press was ad- 
whoknew that I always was against tbe administra- mitted it would lead to speechifying, now nine-tenths 
tion of the Board. I said I did not like to be co-opted, of the Board are of the same way of thinking, and the 
that I understood the system was pursued at the idea of any political or religious matters coming in 
Board to an extraordinary extent, that it hampered there is perfect nonsense. There is a standing rule, 
and fettered the action of members, that when they whether . -written or unwritten I don’t know, that no 
went in there they were afraid to express an indepen- politics or religious questions are to bo discussed at the 
dent opinion. My friends said “ Mr. Bentley if you Board, and I would strenuously uphold this rule. No 
don’t wish to be co-opted you may stay out, for the man could be eloquent on sewage or paving stones and 
Board is a self-elected body, and you won’t ever be such unsavoury subjects. The whole reason for meeting 
able to get in. We advise you to go in, for there is in private is that they want to exclude information 
no information given to the ratepayers, except the from the ratepayers. The governing power is in the 
annna.1 report, and we advise you to go in.” I said hands of the landlords, and they in the main, with 
I understood that the system of co-opting had not some exceptions, are against the Yartry water and 
been always fairly exercised, and that I might lie every other expense, and the householders are in 
under some imputation going in ; that it was generally favour of it. That is the plain English of the case, 
reported (these gentlemen told me) that Mr. Stokes 4163. You spoke of adequate representation, suppos- 
(Ckairman), had been turned out on one or two oc- ing Rathmines was annexed to Dublin, what would 
casions by the ratepayers, and that a member of the you say as to representation for Rathmines ? — I think 
Board at once retired to allow Mr. Stokes to be co-opted. the surrounding townships should have twenty mem- 

I don’t know that, myself, of my own knowledge, a bers, and the Corporation reduced by that number, 
gentleman -will be here who knows about it. 4164. Reducing the Corporation to forty members, 

4151. But ultimately you joined the Board?— I did. and adding twenty members for the townships ?— Yes. 

4152. Did yOu ever bring forward at the Board any 4165. That would be something like this : if the 

resolution that the public should be allowed in? — valuation of Dublin has raised to something like 

They did not conduct their business in that way. A £800,000, and that of the townships £400,000, you 

"entleman I endeavoured to get into the Board, Dr. would give forty members to Dublin for the valuation 

Harvey, after he became a member, handed in a of £800,000, and half that number (twenty) to the 

notice of motion to Mr. Stokes in connexion with some townships for the valuation of £400,000 ?— Yes ; it 

reform about water or something of that sort, and Mr. should be based on the valuation of the property, but 

Stokes handed it back, saying “We don’t do business the Corporation propose about fifteen members. 

in that way.” There was hardly any question put to 4166. They propose forty-five for Dublin and fifteen 
the vote, with the exception of two occasions, during for the townships, and you say forty for Dublm and 
eight or nine years, and one of these was as to the twenty for the townships ? — Yes. 
election of a collector, and the other was on a resolu- 4167. In giving that twenty, how would you allocate 
tion which Mr. Hodgson moved for a road committee, them? Would you give so many to Rathmines and so 

We had no road committee up to that time. Mr. many to Pembroke? — I would give seven or eight to 

Hodgson was as dissatisfied as I was. Rathmines, and seven or eight to Pembroke, and I 

4153. Did he succeed in getting a road committee would divide the others with the other townships, 

appointed? — He did, I think, I seconded the resolu- 4168. Would such a recommendation meet the views 

tion, and Mr. Stokes threatened to retire from the of the ratepayers ? — No, not in Rathmines. I think 
Board, and said he regarded it as a vote of censure on the majority there would be against annexation, for 
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” deIs f“ d .«>» Jmstion, and tliey have an Tie entry of the £25 or £30 eras not in the name of 

i ra n the . Mr. Carey, who was then a Commissioner, but in that 

Mr. Mark C. • They thmk the Corporation receive taxes to the of another gentleman who was part owner of the place • 

Bentley. amount of about 9s. on the property m the city, which and, finally, when the auditor made up his account, it 

is quite lllusoiy, and that they only pay 2s. 4 d.1— appeared that there was an application made to the 

Quite so. In expressing my individual opinion, very Local Government Board by these gentlemen, who had 
likely that would be an unpopular opinion at present to pay the surcharges, and the Local Government Board 
m Rathmmes. When the question of Vartry water did not press them. I addressed a letter to the Local 

was firs, started it was unpopular. I separated myself Government Board, and if you have no objection I will 

“{ r C ° Uea f UeS ° n i th A“ to , raise tlle c i uestion - sbow y° u letter and reply. When I obtained the 
2<?nJvZ-s P a T n r ’f and ’ 1 f\ e i ke w f e maj0nty of tlle audit was not from W“t of confidence in the Board, 
ratepayeis e m favour of the Vartry. but I thought it would be very desirable for all parties 

the VarhltS ™ i U0W l° m ' V16 T 0n th t S, V b J ect . of 1 bad confidence in the Board so far as regarded 
the Vartiy watei, and you have said enough about it ; financial matters. 

enirifmy v, ^ ^ °? J Wa ? your own 417(! - The answer of the Local Government Board is 

opmmn, but that you were aware it was the opinion of that they don’t see their way to reversing the sir- ‘ 

the ComoSf' k ° meS ’- tha i i ” P ti t0 P1 '“ e “ t “ ,U ' rJ ' ° h " ge ' 011 41,6 S rolmd tUt i4 “ s iUagml, tat, under 
the Coloration was insolvent i—Tes. the oireumstances, hoping the Board will be more 

4111. VVas that an eiement in your consideration of cautious for the future, they will not insist ontliesur- 
the questimi of amalgamation (-Undoubtedly. oblige i-Yes. I wish to say a word about Leinster- 

4! 7-i. If you were satisfied that the Corporation road; there are complaints about it ; it is a so-called 


r5Sooo the m fi et at , tb ? s P ri ™ te road - 1 understand some thirty years^go the 
oment ou Q ht to bung £600,000, and that their Board contracted with the owners of this road to keen 

™Svit^ tllS r0 ^ “ ° rd T I 0 }' £25 a W 1 think- A great 


wLIf ! - I e beheVe n ° W th the Cor Poration is. many of the inhabitants complain that it is to a cer- 
pertectly solvent. tain extent closed, and at the time of the inquiry 

TTndonbt^W ha i I made f C T §e m y0Ur Views before the auditor 1 ^ked for an inquiry into it, and 
Undoubtedly. I also consider there is a great waste I asked Mr. Evans to produce the contract under 
of ovemmg power in having all these different bodies which the Board entered into an arrangement to keep. 

imTrtwZ! e ^ P; • 1 this private road in repair. I consider such a contract 
. 41 /1 - "O y°a tl ‘ mk thei e would be a saving in hav- against public policy. I might as well <m and make the 
Jefe^ftT 1 * 6 V b °L_TT -? ie a£ fi irs ° f tbe roads of Brighton-square private roads? Mr. Evans re- 


4178. What authority is there for doing so — is it so,. 


4179. Have you any authority for entering into such 
contracts ? 

Mr. Evans . — It was made in the year 1853. 


several townships %— Undoubtedly it would save ex- fused, and I told him I wanted the contract to be read 
pense and preserve good feelmg You would have an 4177. As far as you know is that road repaired by 
effective fire brigade, an effective water supply, a the men and carts of the Commissioners 1— It is and 
saving of governing power, and am enormous saving in I believe it takes between lighting and keeping it in 
Parliamentary expenses. I wish to say a word about repair over £100 a year, and yet I believe they get only 
Grosvenor-square, which has been referred to here £25 for it ' 6 y 

to-day i it is stated that it is not under the Board, and 4178. What authority is there for doing so-is it so, 
that is true ; it is not a thoroughfare, and it was not Mr. Evans ? 

giving up to the Board. One of the principal gentle- Mr. Evans — It is done by contract. 

men who owns it— I believe it is owned by three or 4179. Have you any authority for entering into such 

four applied to the Board repeatedly to do something contracts 1 

to the roadways, and the Board refused again and Mr. Slams.— It was made intheyear 1853 

again, and rightly refused, because ,t was then said it 4180. Mr.iferon, <j.g.— M r. Johnston said the reason 

had not been given up, that the Board liad no power he exercised no surveillance over it was that it was a 
to take it up, and they refused to make any expendi- private road. 

tiireupon it The residents in that square became Mr. Evans —! This is the contract for keeping 
greatly dissatisfied, and one of the principal owners it in repair (produces contract), 
there came forward as a reform candidate He had 4181. Chairman.— Will you show me anyauthority 
my support at the time. He was elected. It was very under any Act of Parliament for you becoming com 
laiely a gentleman was elected in opposition to the tractors for the repairing of private roads 1 Some one 
,;? rd ; 80 ba PP ened » this c^e it was accom- said complaints were made about Leinster-road and 

lushed, and this gentleman brought the matter before the sewage there, but Mr. Johnston said he could <nve 
the Board agam when he became a Commissioner, and no information about it as it was a private road? 
Mr. Stokes said it would be an injustice to Mr. Bentley, (Chairman reads contract between the acting executor 

Mr Murphy and others to grant his request because and trustee of the late Mr. Thomas Ball and the Com- 
we had paid foi our loads. I had paid several hundred missioners of Ratlimines, giving the Commissioners 
pounds for my roods, and £60 or £70 for my lumps oiorge of portion of tb, LdnXloM to be S ta 
on Brighton-equare, and Mr. Stokes appealed to me order by them for tbe sum of £10 a year ) 
to answer this gentleman at the Board. I said I win Mr. JSvwnt.-l oannot; there wi a former agree- 
not argue the question, but if it rs done for Mr. Carey mentfor £30 a year, and this is one-third of that Inn 
ffttb US B P“ d - After I 4182. Mr. Heron, <J,c.— Why was it reduced 1 


left the Board it was to a certain extent granted. 
4175. What do you mean by “to a certain extent’ 


Mr. Evans . — It was not reduced. Two-thirds of the 
road are under different proprietors, and the cost is 


— After the public audit I made an inquiry, at Mr. divided. 11 ’ e cos is 

Carey’s request, into the matter. One day coining down 4183. CHilanix.—lVas there any other agreement 
Leinster-road I observed the Commissioners’ carts in about this road 1 8 

Grosvenor-square doing what I was surprised at, and Mr. irons.- Yes ; Sir John Gray ml others paid 
I made an mauirv from a member of the Pnn.vd won -c.i fin „ „ ,1 u i , / .. £ 


I made an inquiry from a member of the Board was £400,' and it' is to be returned whe^ver thT Com- 
theie anything done in connexion with Mr. Carey’s missioners cannot maintain the road as a private road, 
request, and I was informed the Board had agreed to 4184. Chairman.— Now the charge is only £10 ? 

repan- the roads, and that a sum of from £50 to £60 Mr. Evans — And the capitalized sum of £400 paid 

the to the Board. 


was to be spent on the roads. I think £60 was the 
sum — one-half to be contributed by the owners of 
Grosvenor-square, and the other half out of the rates. 
I brought this matter, which I considered an injustice 


4185. Mr. Heron . — That was taxing the future rate- 
payers for the benefit of that year. 

4186. Mr. Bentley . — They don’t allow any heavy 


to me and others who had not got the same terms, under carts to go up the road nor funerals. An undue pro- 

the notice of the auditor, and he stated the expenditure portion of that traffic, therefore, goes round by other 

by the Board was clearly illegal, and disallowed it. roads, and the ratepayers and occupiers complain of 
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the undue number of funerals passing their houses on 
the way to Mount Jerome Cemeteiy. 

4187. Mr. Heron, Q.e. — Are there more agreements 
of this kind? 

Mr. Evans. — No, not of any length ; we often take 
up a road and repair it ; if we are asked to take up 
a new road and repair it before adopting it, we do so 
if the owner pays us. 

4188. Chairman. — W ho gave the order that no 
heavy traffic is to go that way? 

Mr. Evans. — There is a notice up by the Com- 
missioners. 

4189. Do you finish the repairing before you take up 
a road? — No; we contract with the party for the 
repairing. 

4190. Where is the authority of the Commissioners 
to repair any roads except township roads ? — No, 
except it is by contract and agreement. 

4191. You have no power to take up any road except 
a township road, and then it becomes a public road ? — 
There is no question about that. 

4192. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — Who put up the notice 
restricting the traffic ?— The owners. 

4193. Then it is a private road ? — Yes. 

4194. And it isrepaired by you? — Yes; thereisa 
provision in the agreement that whenever the Com- 
missioners cannot retain it as a private road they are 
to hand back the £400. 

4195. Chairman.— S how me anything in the Act of 
Parliament enabling any municipal body in Ireland to 
repair a private road?— They can if they are paid for it. 

4196. Paid for it ornot,they cannot do anything with 
the ratepayers’ money except by the authority of the 
Act of Parliament ? 

4197. Mr. Bentley. — There is no authority, and I 
asked for the agreement to be produced, but it was 
refused. 

4198. Chairman. — W here is the £400 ? 

Mr. Evans. — It is lodged to the credit of the Com- 
missioners, and it is part of the funds of the Board. 

4199. Has it been expended 1 — No, it is part of the 
funds of the Board. 

4200. It must have been spent long ago, for j'ou are 
in debt long ago. Where would you get £400 to repay 
this if you required to repay it ? — We would have to 
levy it. 

4201. Where is there authority for doirig that? — This 
matter was brought very fully before Mr. Collett, the 
auditor, and he passed the account without making 
a remark upon it. 

4202. Mr. Bentley. — When I asked to have the con- 
tract produced and was refused, I could not discuss 
the subject before the auditor. Mr. Collett said he 
would take a note of it. 

4203. Mr. Cotton. — A re there many other cases of 
the kind ? — No yearly cases, except one contract with 
the War Department for the repair of a lane at £10. 

4204. Mr. Bentley. — There is an impression in the 
township, and if it is incorrect it would be as well to 
ascertain the facts, that some members of the Board 
were the chief owners of Leinster-road at that time. 

I believe Mr. Evans owns a house on it himself ? 

Mr. Evans.- — I have a house on it ; I am not aware 
of the owners ; there are eight or nine owners. 

4205. Chairman. — W hat does the repair of that 
road at present cost? — I don’t know. 

4206. Does it cost £100? — No. 

4207. Does it cost £50 ? — Yes. 

4208. Mr. Cotton. — I t is more than half a mile 
long ? — Yes, but it costs very little. 

4209. Chairman. — D o you call it a township road 
or not ? — It is a private road kept in repair by con- 
tract by the Commissioners. 

4216. Then by what authority do you call it a 
private road ? — I can’t tell. 

4211. Mr. Bentley. — I could not discuss the matter 
before the auditor for my mouth was closed. 

4212. Chairman. — B ut the auditor was shown a 
request that the Commissioners should take charge of 


it as a township road, and after that it would be very Dublin. 
hard to say it is a private road. May si, i679 

421 3. Mr. Bentley. — If a funeral or heavy cart went ~.i { 
up that way Mr. Evans or the police would prevent Beatlev! 

it. As to the 2s. improvement rate under the 40th 
section of the Act of 1862, they were bound to set 
apart one-thirtieth of their income towards paying 
their debts They did not do so until 1877. I men- 
tion that to show it is illusoiy to say our township is 
managed by a 2s. rate. They have struck a rate of 
id. since that as a sinking fund. 

4214. Chairman. — They borrowed £20,000 under 
the Act of 1862? — I think so, and by the 40th sec- 
tion of the Act of that year they were bound to set 
apart one-tliirtieth of then- income as a sinking fund, 
and that they never did until last year. Of course 
there was a saving on that account. 

4215. In 1877 they set apart £666 13s. id. ? — Yes. 

4216. Mr. 11 allcer, q.c. — T he loan was not completed 
until 1S67. 

4217. Chairman. — When was the money first 
borrowed ? 

Mr. Evans. — In 1863. 

4218. How much then ? — £1 0,000. 

4219. Did you ever set apart anything towards that ? 

— Yes, at the eai-lier stages we did, but for three 
years we had to let it drop. 

4220. As the rate was not sufficient? — Yes, and 
until the Act was passed enabling us to levy it as a 
sinking fund instead we could not do it. 

4221. Mr. Bentley. — There was a secretary before 
Mr. Evans, and, whether rightly or wrongly, the 
ratepayers are under the impression he absconded with 
£2,000 of the ratepayers’ money ; to whose account 
was it charged ? 

Mi-. Evans. — That was certainly not £50. It was 
a small matter. 

4222. Chairman. — "When was it ? 

Mr. Evans. — In 1862. 

4223. Mr. Bentley. — I asked Mr. Hassard a question 
yesterday, but T had not his letter before me. I 
made a calculation, and 1 find the quantity of water 
which he supposes would be required is, 1,000,000 
(1 million) gallons daily, and that would cost about 
IQ d. in the pound on the valuation. I just make 
this observation because our ratepayers’ committee 
consider 6.00,000 gallons daily would be sufficient for 
the township. 

4224. Mr. Cotton.— W liat is the population of the 
township?— 22,000. There is no meter or means by 
which we could learn how much the consumption was, 
but the Board maintain that the township consumes 
forty gallons per head per day, and that would take 
about 1,000,000 gallons, but the Pembroke township, 
with a larger population, and a wider area, doesn’t 
reach 600,000, so I cannot understand it, and the pro- 
position here of asking the Corporation to contract 
for 1,000,000 and a future 500,000 gallons extra is 
one very likely might not be received very favour- 
ably by the Corporation, however, Mr. Hassaid 
reports in favour of dealing with the Corporation. 

4225. Chairman. — You ceased to be a member of 
the Board in 1876 %— Yes. 

4226. Chairman. — H owever for two years at all 
events you were a member?—! was there eight years. 

4227. You were there after 1874? — Yes. 

4228. Did you ever appoint an executive sanitary 
officer, a sub-sanitary officer, and a consulting sani- 
tai-y officer to the Board ? — I don’t recollect. Do you 
mean in my time ? 

4229. Yes?— No; I think Wright, whose name 
was mentioned before, was the only officer we had. 

4230. Were the rules set forward by the Local Go- 
vernment Board ever brought to the attention of your 
Board as far as you know ?— Never, as far as I know. 

4231. Did you ever see your consulting sanitary 
officer before the Board? — No; unless Dr. Ward was 
consulting Sanitary officer, or Mr. Evans. 

4232. No ; he must be a medical man? — I am not 
aware. 

Y 
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Mr. Evans. 


Mr. Evans, recalled. 


4233. Chairman. — How isthat'Mr. Evans? — I am 
executive sanitary officer. 

4234. Who is consulting sanitary officer? — Dr. 
Ward was one. 

4235. Who was the other ? — Dr. Broune. 

4236. Did he ever attend the Board ? — Yes ; Dr. 
Ward was a member of the Board, acting without 
salary, as consulting sanitary officer. 

4237. And was he adopted by the Local Govern- 
ment Board ? — Yes. 

4238. You were under the impression there was 
no Public Health Act in force until 1874? — Oh, 
yes ; the Sanitary Act. 

4239. You got a copy of this book from the Local 
Government Board? — Yes. 

4240. Did you read this, “ The Public Health Act 
contains besides those which pertain to the public 
health,” &c., “but the bulk of the enactments relating 
to water supply, removal of nuisances, and other 
matters are found in the Sanitary Acts of previous 
date to 1874”? — That is the Sanitaiy Act of 1866. 

4241. Then, I understand under that Act you never 
did anything ? — It had nothing to do with water. 

4242. But had it not to do with infections diseases 
and the sending of them to hospital, and the providing 
of a mortuary and disinfecting chamber? — Yes. 

4243. And not one of these was done? — Yes; all 
except the disinfecting chamber and mortuary. 

4244. Give me a single instance of a person labouring 
under infectious disease in which you availed yourself 
of the directions of the Act, and had that person re- 
moved for the safety of other persons to hospital ? — The 
only case we had was a month ago, and we were set at 
defiance by the people, backed by the magistrates. 
Yesterday we were told there were a good many cases 
of infectious disease in a house which it would be well 
to have removed to hospital, but they would not go. 

4245. You know the provision of the Public Health 
Act which says, that if a person suffering from in- 
fectious disease refuses to go to hospital, where they 
are in a house witli others, the justices may make 
an order for the removal of that person. Is there an 


instance in wliich you applied to a justice for such an 
order and he refused it? — No justice refused it, but 
we were set at defiance by the parties themselves. 

4246. But the justice has authority to order the offi- 
cer to take such a person in spite of the people ? — In 
the case I refer to the police declined to act, and they 
said they had the orders of the Commissioners of Police 
not to act. 

4247. Have you an hospital or place of reception for 
the sick in your district?— We have not. 

4248. Then, the Act of Parliament could not be com- 
plied with ? — I can’t answer for that. 

4249. Mr. Walker, q.c. — The person must be a pauper. 

4250. Chairman. — Not at all ; but where there is 
more than one person residing in one room, and where 
there is not proper accommodation. 

4251. Mr. Bentley. — It is generally reported tlicre 
were ten cases of small-pox in a lane in the township 
within the last three weeks. 

4252. Mr. Evans. — That is so, and it is on account 
of the older being set at defiance. 

4253. Chairman. — Isn’t it strange Dr. Broune knew 
nothing about that ? 

Mr. Evans. — It is, for he signed the certificate for 
the removal of the man. 

4254. Chairman. — He said there was no infectious 
disease in the locality. 

Mr. Bentley . — So I understood him to say. 

4255. Chairman. — Is there any small-pox there ? 

Mr. Evans. — Yes ; it all originated in our order being 

set at defiance. 

4256. Chairman. — Isitbecauseyou have no hospital? 

Mr. Evans. — We have the union, but the people 

set us at defiance, and the police when called upon said 
they had the directions of the Police Commissioners not 
to run the risk of contagion. In this case everything 
that could be done was done, and the Local Government 
Board acknowledged it. 

4257. Dr. Norwood. — Were any reports sent in as 
regards War wick-t e rr ace, Leeson-park, since 1874? 

Mr. Evans. — Not that I am aware of. 


Mr. Bentley, cross-examined. 


Mr. Mark 
Bentley. 

4258. Mr. Walker, q.c. — Do you think you are too 
rose-coloured still for the Commissioners ?— -I am the 
same now as I have been all through. 

4259. When were you first co-opted into this board ? 
— About the year 1868. 

4260. And you remained in it up to 1873? — I think 
up to 1876. 

4261. Were you not twice in? — Yes. 

4262. On what ticket did you address the electors in 
1873? — The board co-opted me. 

4263. You continued up to 1873, and then there was 
an election. Have you the addresses on which you 
stood ? — Yes ; I have some of them. I have the address 
for 1876, but I do not think I have that for 1873 ; it 
was a board address — the usual address of the six can- 
didates. 

4264. Was it a joint address ? — Yes. 

4265. I suppose the one you issued was substantially 
the same as this one? — No ; I don’t think it was. 

4263. What were the cardinal differences between the 
two 1 — The address in 1873, if there was one, was not 
prepared by me at all. 

4267. But this one was ? — It was. 

4268. Then you were not elected in 1873 ; whatever 
your views were you were rejected ? — Yes ; I tried to 
get in with one or two reform candidates. 

4269. And amongst them yourself? — I was a member 
of the board and I went out then with the other mem- 
bers, and I endeavoured to have Dr. Ward and Mr. 
Young elected as reform candidates ; at all events the 
board knew 1 took up the case of the reform candidates, 
and they used their influence to keep me out. 


4270. Did they not, as a matter of fact, co-opt you in 
1874? — Yes ; they did. 

4271. Notwithstanding that you had done so ac- 
tively ? — Yes. 

4272. And you remained in until the next popular 
voice came? — Yes. 

4273. And in 1 876 you addressed the electors? — Yes. 

427 4. This address is by you and Mr. Holmes [reads 
address] ? — Yes. That was my opinion then and up to 
my last address. I stated here to-day that until I 
heard the evidence before this Commission I was 
opposed to annexation. 

4275. You were convinced by Mr. Pirn and Mr. 
Beveridge ? — Yes. 

4276. And your opinions as to annexation are sub- 
stantially the same as Mr. Pirn’s ? — Yes. 

4277. How often have you exposed yourself to the 
popular voice in Rathmines? — Twice or three times. 

4278. And every time there was two to one against 
you? — I don’t recollect. I knew the board were 
always against me. 

4279. You talked of the standing of this Board as 
a matter of fact, don’t you know there are nine 
occupiers and twelve property holders amongst the 
twenty-one Commissioners ? — No. I have not made 
a calculation, but 1 believe the main body are i>ropcrty 
owners. They govern the Board, it is called the 
Perpetual Cabinet in Rathmines. The Star Chamber 
Perpetual Cabinet was the name it went by. 

4280. It was not perpetual in your case? — Sub 
stantially it was, for if I went against the Board 1 
would be thrown out. 
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4281. In fact you have been carrying on rather a 
continuous war against the Board since 1873 ? — No ; 
since 1876. 

4282. Were you satisfied with the Board up to 
1876? — No. I have never been satisfied with them. 

4283. Have you been against them since 1873 ? — 
Yes, always against them. 

4284. Can you tell me any occasion on which you 
were refused admission to the Board when not a 
member of it, in order to make any complaint? — I never 
applied. I would not expose myself to a refusal, I 
know very well I would not be admitted. 

42S5. Would you name any individual inRathmines 
dead or living, who was ever refused admission to the 
Board ?— It is well known no one would be admitted. 

4286. Could you name anyone who was refused? — 
No, because the Board has closed doors, and they 
wjuld not allow in any one. 

4287. You talked of a number of crossings not being 
granted. Do you not know there were crossings 
granted to Rathmines Church ? — I stated to-day there 
was one but we required two, I spoke of the portion 
of the church as you go up by Church-avenue approach. 

4288. Do you think you have told everything that 
occurs to you against the Board ? — I think so. 

4289. How many wise men are there in Rathmines 
along with you who don’t understand the question of 


annexation, and who if they understood it would be 
in favour of it ? — T could not tell. 

4^90. Are you sure there is one besides yourself ? — 
Yes, but I could not say how many, for I have not 
canvassed the township on the question. When our 
deputation asked the Board to receive them, they 
wrote in reply that they were not in the habit of 
receiving deputations, but they as a matter of grace 
granted the interview. As regards what Mr. Walker 
endeavoui-ed to make something out of — my address 
in 1876 — I may say, I went out with a section of the 
Board ; we assembled in Mr. Hodgson’s house in 
Cupel-street, and had a draft address prepared, and I 
said I would concur with the other members if they 
introduced the subject of the Vartry water. I was 
authorized by Mr. Holmes who was coming up then 
also, to say that he wished a paragraph in the address 
asking for the Vartry water, and a paragraph with 
regard to the surveyor. 

4291. Chairman. — Tn the address you advocate 
everything, except annexation to the city ? — I sepa- 
rated myself from my colleagues, on purpose in con- 
nexion with the Vartry water, and had I remained 
with my colleagues I would have been elected. 

4292. Why was it in 1876, you talked of repudiating 
annexation to the city ? — It was discussed then in the 
township. 


Mr. James Magee, examined. 


4293. Chairman. --You live in Rathmines ? — I live 
at the head of Rathgar-road. 

4294. You have a place of business in the city? — 
Yes ; I don’t wish to make a complaint, but I feel 
that the turning off of the water at night is a great 
grievance. I live in the centre of five roads ; my 
house is on the highest point of the township, and 
every night at nine o’clock, a man turns off the water 
such as we have, leaving my house and premises with- 
out it. I have a very large store of hay, corn, 
whiskey, sugar, wines, &c., there. I have tenanted 
houses also ; I built five houses myself, and the house 
I live in, they are all in very great danger from fire 
every night, for we have not a pint of water to put 
out a fire if one occurred. Immediately behind my 
place is the place of a man named Jordan, contractor 
for the township for many years, he has a large 
quantity of hay stored in lofts adjoining my premises, 
and there we are without a drop of water after half- 
past nine at night. 

4295. How long is it cut off? — Until six in the 
morning. I heard some gentleman say here we were 
satisfied with that, but I know my own neighbour’s 
are completely dissatisfied with it. 

4296. Have you complained of it? — We have. 

4297. What answer did you get? — No redress. 

4298. Is it your opinion it would be desirable to 
have Rathmines annexed to Dublin, provided there 
was proper representation for Rathmines on the 
Dublin Corporation? — -I have not given the matter 
consideration enough to form an opinion on it, and 
when asked I declined to send any answer to the 
question. 

4299. In your opinion is the sanitary condition of 
Rathmines in a proper state ? — 1 can speak for my 
own locality more than for Rathmines, for my place 
is distinct from Rathmines to a certain extent. I have 
known houses on the Terenure-road within the town- 
ship, where the sewage runs back into the houses 
instead of going away, and they had to open and 
repair them, and I know they have cesspools. 

4300. Are there houses up there with only cesspools 
to drain into? — Yes, they are using cesspools still 
behind the house, and I have repeatedly seen the 
sewage actually' coming back into the house. I don’t 
blame the Commissioners for this, as the county 
adjoins this place, and I believe the county is as much 
to blame. Mr. Evans may explain that. When I 


was building my own premises, Mr. Evans will 
recollect we got a sewer made in Ratligar-avenue, and 
I carried it round to the front to drain my cellar, as 
the sewer on the main road is bad. 

4301. Would that be remedied if Terenure was 
brought within the township ? — Of course it would for 
the Commissioners would get clear of the Grand Jury. 
I have also to complain of a thing that occurred 
recently, a little child was killed at the gable end of 
my house ; the child of some poor people living in one 
of my houses in the avenue, and there was an inquest 
held, at which I happened to be foreman of the jury, 
and we returned a verdict, that the accident was 
caused by the want of sufficient light in the avenue. 
We appended that to the verdict, and it was conveyed 
to the Commissipners, but they' would not give us a 
lamp, although we were decidedly of opinion that the 
want of it was the cause of the child’s death. 

4302. And is a lamp required? — It is; and Mr. 
Evans said there was a lamp committee went and in- 
spected the place, and decided they would not give it. 

4303. Is all the rest of the township properly lighted 
as far as you know? — As far as I know, it is. 

4304. Are the main thoroughfares and streets, includ- 
ing bye streets, kept in proper order? — I have no 
reason to complain of them at all ; it is just my own 
immediate locality I can speak of. 

4305. How far from this place where the accident 
occurred, is there a lamp ? — It is quite too far entirely 
to be of the slighest service. 

4306. Does the gas pipe go up to the spot ? — It does ; 
it passes there. 

4307. And all they would have to do, would be to 
put up the lamp ? — Yes. 

4308. They would not have to lay any main ? — No. 

4309. When did the accident occur? — Within the 
last two or three months. 

4310. Mr. Evans. — The lamp committee inspected 
the place, and found there were three lamps within fifty 
yards of each other, and there is no necessity for 
mox - e. 

4311. Chairman. — Unfortunately for them twelve 
jurors on their oaths, came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that there is. 

4312. Mr. Evans. — There are lamps enough, but the. 
projection of Mr. Magee’s house prevents the light 
spreading ; the matter, however, is under consideration, 
this happened only two or three months ago. 

Y 2 


Ddbuk. 
May 21, 1S79. 

Mr. Mark C. 
Bentley. 


Mr. James 
Mngeo. 
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Mr. Stephen N. Elrington, examined. 


4313. Chairman. — Do you Jive inRatlimines! — I do. 

4314. Have, you lived there long ! — I have been, 
living there for upwards of twenty years, and in 
Leinster-square for the last fifteen or sixteen years. 

4315. Have you considered the question of annexa- 
tion! — I have, and I am of opinion annexation would 
be desirable, if there was proper and fair representation 
of principle, as well as house property. 

4316. When you say principle, do you mean the 
owners as well as occupiers of houses !— No ; I mean 
that I think there is an element required at present 
(that is my own private opinion) in the Dublin Cor- 
poration, and I would wish that that element should be 
introduced into the Dublin Corporation, before Rath- 
mines is annexed. 

4317. But suppose the members of the Dublin Cox - - 
poration were reduced to forty, and then that Rath- 
mines and the other townships elected twenty members 
to the Corporation, what would you say to that ! — 
I heard that, proposal to-day, and that does, certainly, 
meet with my concurrence, because I dare shy, that 
would come near preserving equilibrium between the 
parties in the Corporation. 

43 18. And you would get in good men of business 
from the townships, who would stimulate the others to 
work well ! — Yes ; I think it would conduce fairly to 
a settlement of these matters, and make people more 
.amicable and better satisfied. 

4319. Are you satisfied with the way the Com- 
missioners have managed the sanitai-y matters ! — I am 
not satisfied. Thero is one matter about which I am 
very much dissatisfied, and that is the provision in case 
of fire. I think that is below contempt, and I think it is 
a delusion, a mockeiy, and a snaro, to have such a 
wrotched engine as they have in Rath mines. I think 
local provision to meet emergencies in the localities is 
the best mode, for in the case of fires, time is essential. 
On two occasions I have witnessed fires in the neighbour- 
hood, and especially on one occasion in November last, 
at a fire in Harold’s Cross at night, I saw the wretched 
condition of things. I heard, and I believe it is 
perfectly true, that there was some misundei'standing 
between Captain Ingram and the Commissioners in 
Ratlimines, which rendered it impossible for him to 
•come out to attend fires in the township — there was 
some miserable quarrelling about money matters, and 
I felt it was not a state of things that should be 
allowed to continue. Entertaining this opinion very 
strongly, I acceded to a request to offer myself as a 
candidate , for a Commissionership, and I got a large 
number of votes on the principles I advocated — Yartry 
water, and proper provision against fire. 

4320. Can you say there is a feeling amongst any 
considerable number of ratepayers in Ratlimines in 
favour of the V artry water, and against the present 
system 1 — I think there is a very considerable feeling 
on the subject of the Yartry water, and if a house to 
house canvas was permitted, the question could have 
been settled, and a most accurate estimate formed as 
to the feeling in the township. 

4321. Was that refused! — Yes, it was distinctly 
refused by the Board. 


4-322. To your own knowledge 1 — Yes. 

4323. That is, in other words, a memorial was sent 
forward, asking for a house to house test! — Yes ; and 
they would not allow it. 

4324. I don’t mean every inhabitant, but only the 
ratepayers ! — Yes. 

4325. A deputation was also sent to the Board 1 — 
Yes ; and there was one fact connected with that 
transaction which I did not at all like. We came 
before the Board to argue with them and to state our 
views. I was silent, but many of the other gentlemen 
spoke, and not only did the Commissioners say nothing 
in reply, but Mr. Stokes was perfectly silent also, and 
merely handed us an answer to a discussion which had 
just taken place, instead of answexing what had been 
said. I thought it was a very peculiar proceeding to 
have an answer ready to a discussion which had only 
just taken place. 

4326. And the answer was that they would not do 
as you asked! — Yes ; we were politely bowed out, and 
were rather disconcerted that there was not a single 
reply. 

4327. Mi - . Heron, q . c . — They wrote out their judg- 
ment before they heard you! — Exactly so ; judgment 
was delivered before counsel was heard. 

4328. Chairman — Are you satisfied with the sani- 
tai-y condition of the township, and the way it is 
scavenged! — Well, indeed, I have picked tip a good 
deal of mud occasionally ; but I did not particularly 
mind it. I do, however, mind good watei - , and pro- 
tection for life and property. 

4329. Were you aware the water was completely 
turned off from a very lai - ge pox-tion of the township 
at night!— I heard it, but I don’t remember that I 
was so unfortunate as to be affected by that. 

4330. You are not affected by it ! — No. 

Cross-examined by Mi - . Andrews, Q.c. 

4331. What is the principle you would desire to 
have introduced into the Corporation, and the munici- 
pal government of Ratlimines 1 — I would have a more 
rational and conservative principle infused, and less 
radicalism. 

4332. And that is a sine qua nonfor municipal organi- 
zation! — I should not wish, myself, to join the body 
unless their principles and their mode of action towards 
every party were modified and altered. 

4333. And you think that that change is badly 
wanted in the Dublin Corporation 1 — I do, indeed. 

4334. And until that is rectified you would have 
nothing to say to it 1 — Certainly not ; nothing what- 
ever. 

4335. You were a candidate yourself for a Commis- 
sionership ! — Yes. 

4336. And one of the things you advocated was the 
introduction of the Yartry water! — Yes. 

4337. And that was made a prominent matter at 
your election ! — Yes. 

4338. And the electors did not think proper to re- 
turn you 1 — No ; but I got 200 votes. 


Mr. Samuel Griffin, examined. 


4339. Chairman. — You live in Rathmines 1 — I do. 
I am a ratepayer, and owner of property in the town- 
ship. I live by it. 

4340. Have you considered this question of annexa- 
tion to the city 1 — I have ; and I would be very sorry 
to see annexation accomplished. 

4341. On what grounds 1 — I consider taxation would 
be very much increased in Rathmines without bene- 
fiting the Dublin people veiy much. 

4342. Suppose taxation would not be increased! — 
I would very much prefer being left with the present 
Commissioners, who, as far as I know them for some 
years, have attended to the wants of the township. 


4343. Are you of opinion their action with regard 
to the Yartry water is right! — Perfectly right. 

4344. You are perfectly satisfied ! — Perfectly ; and I 
have the testimony of many others who are water 
drinkers, and who can pass a very good judgment on 
the water. I saw a great deal made about this mat- 
ter by Mr. Bentley and others, but in the interest of 
teetotal gentlemen, I would be very sorry to see the 
present water taken from them, and to see them obliged 
to drink Vartry. 

4345. - Have you heard that a deputation of rate- 
payers waited on the Board, and asked them to ascer- 
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tain by circular, or otherwise, whether the people were 
in favour of the Vartry or not 1 ? — Yes. 

4346. And that the Board declined? — Yes ; I hear 
that stated now. 

4347. Do you think that course, with regard to a 
large deputation, was right ? — I think that requires 
explanation, and perhaps the Commissioners could 
explain it. 

4348. But there is no explanation up to the present ? 
— The inference I draw from the Commissioners’ state- 
ments is, that they entertained the question of the 
Vartry, and made a proposal to the Corporation about 
it. 

4349. In what part of the township is your pro- 
perty ? — Mount Pleasant square, and Banelagh-road, 
and Mount Pleasant-avenue. 

4350. What would you think of having the water 
turned off at nine o’clock at night? — I suppose I would 
not like that. As far as I can learn from inquiries at the 
office, they are contemplating taking the water from a 
higher level, which will give a much higher pressure. 

4351. But I am speaking of what is done every night 
now ? — You must take into consideration the fact that 
a great number of houses have been built along the line 
of supply, and the quantity of water required has 
been growing rapidly. 

4352. Mr. Magee says the practice has been going 
on for a long time, and that he has made complaints, 
and gone to the office about it without success. What 
would happen there if a fire occurred? — There is 
plenty of water in the canal. 

4353. How far is the canal from that ? — The water 
is very easily brought from it. The Commissioners 
are contemplating that state of things, and their in- 
tention is to bring the water with full force on the 
upper part of Bathmines. 

4354. You heard Mr. Bentley examined, and you 
heard him refer to three lanes of which he had made 
written complaints, so far back as the 4th February, 
1878, and in which nuisances were allowed to remain 
until the 5th May, in this year. Is that right? — It is 
a bad state of things, if such a state of things exists ; 
but if it is for the purpose of cleanliness you want to 
be annexed to the city, I will bring you to lanes and 
alleys in the city which are disgraceful. 

4355. The sanitary condition of which is so had that 
the Government are about to have an inquiry on the 
subject. Do you think Bathmines contributes at all 
to that state of things? — I don’t think it does. 

4356. Is it a fact that the artisan population who 
build the houses in Bathmines and Pembroke live in 
the city almost to a man? — A. great number of them 
live in the suburbs — in Harold’s Cross, and in the 
avenues in Bathmines. 


4357. A considerable number ? — A considerable Dublin. 
number must, for there are avenues with small houses. Ma 'J 21 > 1879. 

4358. Are you able to say that of your own know- Mr _ g^ ue i 
ledge? — I will say that certainly the labouring classes Griffin, 
who are employed in Bathmines principally, live in 
Bathmines. 

4359. Do you think the artisan classes — masons, car- 
penters, and bricklayers who have helped to build the 
houses in Bathmines live in Bathmines ?- 1 think a 
great number of the parties who are employed in 
Bathmines live in Bathmines, Harold’s Cross, Bane- 
lagh, and such places. 

4360. Then your opinion is there is a large portion 
of the labouring and artisan classes living in your 
township ? — Yes. 

4361. Is there any hospital to send them to when 
sick? — If there is not certainly Bathmines people 
subscribe to support other hospitals. 

4362. If there is an hospital within the township 
the Bathmines authorities can compel people to go to 
it. Is there such a place? — I always understood, I 
don’t know whether it is law or not, that any person 
suffering from infectious disease could be removed, 

4363. Where to — unless there is an hospital within 
the district? — There is one very fortunate circum- 
stance connected with Bathmines — it is exceedingly 
healthy. 

4364. That has been attributed to the fact that 
there is a better class of people living there ?- — I think 
it arises from the care taken of the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the township, and the plentiful supply of 
water. 

4365. Mr. Heron , Q.c. — And the wholesome nature , 
of it? — Yes. 

4366. Chairman. — Have you heard that the reason 
the water is cut off is the want of water? — That is 
only at one point. 

4367. Is it your opinion there is plentiful pressure 
in the township ? — Yes. 

4368. Then you disagree with Mr. Johnston and 
others? — Yes ; that is as far as my property is con- 
cerned, and as to the quality of the water I think it 
has been decided by Dr. Cameron that it is far more 
wholesome than Vartry water. 

4369. He does not say that ? — He goes very nearly 
to that. 

4370. Mr. Heron, q.c. — You think it ls as whole- 
some as the Vartry ? — I do. 

4371. Chairman — Then, if the taxation was less- 
ened, you would still rather stay as you are? — I 
would prefer it infinitely, except it was something 
tremendous. I suppose the object of this inquiry is 
either to benefit Bathmines or Dublin. < 

4372. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — It may benefit both or 
injure both ?— That is the question. 


Mr. Charles Henry Hanlon, examined. 


4373. Chairman. — You live in Bathmines? — I do. 
I have lived there for fifty years. I have no house 
property except my own house. 

4374. Have you considered the question, whether it 
would be desirable to annex Bathmines to Dublin ? — 
I have. I think it would be highly desirable. 

4375. Why do you think so ? — My chief reason is, I 
think there is a total want of water. I concur with 
every gentleman that spoke here in favour of the 
Vartry water. I live myself in 71 Frankfort-avenue. 
Three or four years ago a lady’s house took fire 
within two or three doors of me. My neighbours and 
myself had considerable trouble with the fire, and we 
nearly put it out before the hose came up from the 
township, and it was quite ineffectual. 

4376. How long was the place on fire before the 
hose came up? — It was a couple of hours. We 
nearly had the fire but when it came up, and then it 
did more harm than good, for the water came out at 
the wrong end of it. I am perfectly certain the lady 
lost more by that hose than otherwise. 


4377. You mean the hose was leaking? — Yes; the 
water came out everywhere but where it should. 

4378. We heard that the hose was always kept 
beautifully oiled, and ready for use? — The officers 
would be better able to answer as to that, but my 
personal knowledge is what I tell you. 

4379. You saw that yourself that night? — Upon 
my word I did ; I was wet myself; I was drowned 
with it. 

4380. What about the sanitary condition of Bath- 
mines? — I was speaking to one of the ratepayers, 
who lives at Zion Church, and the houses there all 
have cesspools. There is not one sewer there. 

4381. Are they not close to the main road ? — There 
is no main sewer there. 

4382. Mr. Evans. — That is so, and that is a district 
to be provided by the main drainage scheme. 

Witness. — They are very old houses. 

4383. Chairman. — Mr. Johnston said there were 


Mr. Charles H 
Hanlon. 
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Dublin. 4384. Mr. Evans . — Zion terrace is a very old ter- 
May 21 , 1879. race, in which there was no provision for drainage. 

Mr. Charles H. 4385. Chairman. — W ho looks after it? 

Hanlon. Mr. Evans . — The sanitary officer is continually 

there to see they are kept in order. 

4386. Witness . — At Kenilwortli-terrace there is a 
lane that is made the constant receptacle for every 
kind of cabbage, filth, and ashes. There is one heap 
of ashes I have been watching for two or three 
months, and it is now nearly baked down. 

4387. Is the lane a nuisance? — It is a great 
nuisance. I am ashamed of it when my daughters 
pass by. 

4388. Is it in a populous district ? — It is one of the 
most populous districts. 

4389. Did you ever see Mr. J ohnston there ? — I saw 
him one day measuring a dead wall, and I said “I 
hope you are going to do something for our footpath.” 
At my gate the asphalt commences, and from that 
down to the comer there is no kerbstone, and it is 
neglected, and no part of the country could be worse 
than that. When I asked Mr. Johnston was he going 
to do something with our footpaths, he said “ I sup- 
pose so but the place is there still worse than ever. 
I am obliged to cross from my house to the oppo- 
site house through the dirt in order to avoid this foot- 
way. I am told it is not asphalted, because there is no 
kerbstone. 

4390. How long is it since Mr. Johnston said it 
would be done at once ? — It is many, many months. 

4391. What kind of lane is that you complain of? — 
It is tolerably wide and extremely exposed ; it runs 
at the back of my house, and runs into Harold’s- 
cross. 

4392. And how long is it in that condition? — Since 
I know the lane. 

4393. How long is that? — Before it was made. 

4394. Is it made ten years, at all events? — It is. 

4395. Did you ever point that out to Mr. Johnston ? 
— No. 

4396. Is that close to where he was measuring the 
wall? — It is just beside it. 

4397. He says there is not a lane in that condition 


in the township ? — Why there is a heap of ashes there, 
and it is most offensive. 

4398. Do you know the Sub-sanitary Officer ? — I do 
since he was a boy. 

4399. Did you ever see him looking after that lane ? 
— No ; what would he do with it. 

4400. Did you ever see the head-sergeant looking 
after it ? — I would not know him. 

4401. Did you ever see any one looking after it ? — 
Not at all ; it is a most neglected lane, and it is in one 
of the most respectable parts of the township. 

4402. Are there any other localities not so close that 
you can speak of? — No, except those lanes Mr. Bentley 
spoke of. 

4403. Do you know them ? — Yes. 

4404. Are they in the condition he describes ? — Yes, 
they are very bad, and there is little traffic through 
them. 

4405. Are they a nuisance ? — They are. 

4406. With regard to the township are the streets 
swept properly ? — I think they are, inasmuch as the 
tramways have added to the township very much by 
keeping the place in order. 

4407. Mr. Herron, q.c. — I s this lane on Mr. Murphy’s 
property ? — I think Mr. Murphy owns all that pro- 
perty around there ; he also owns Effra-rOad. 

4408. Mr. Evans. — Mr. Stokes owns the ground. 

4409. Dr. Norwood. — Mr. Murphy’s is opposite 
that, and that is the place that is only excelled by- 
Paris. 

Witness. — It is as plain as two and two make 
four ; we would not be called upon to pay more tax, 
and that we would be benefited by being annexed to 
Dublin. 

4410. Mr. Walker, q.c. — I t would be Is. Id. more in 
the pound ? — That is not much. 

4411. You said you would not be under any more 
taxes? — No more of any consequence. 

4412. You and Mr. Bentley inspected these lanes? — 
No ; I went with him to inspect the lane at the back 
of his house ; he showed it to me, and I did not. 
know there was such a lane at all in the place it is 
such a by-place, and I had to see it from his rooms. 


Mr. Evans. 


Mr. Evans recalled. 


4413. Chairman. — Do you know these lanes he 
speaks of? — I do not ; we have cases where if a lane 
was cleaned out to-day it would be filthy again to- 
morrow, but I will have it inquired into ; he never 
complained of it. 

4414. Mr. (S'. II. Bolton . — I am a Commissioner of 
Batlimines. I beg to contradict most emphatically 
the statement made by Mr. Bentley that the Board 
refused to receive deputations ; I have insisted on 
receiving gentlemen at the Board myself. 


4415. Mr. Bentley . — I would ask Mr. Evans to pro- 
duce the letter to the Secretary of our Ratepayers’ 
Committee, in which it is stated that the Board are not- 
in the habit of receiving deputations, but at the same 
time agreeing to receive us. 

4416. Mr. Bolton . — W e were not in the habit, but at 
the same time we received you. 

The Commissioners then adjourned until next 
morning. 
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4417. Mr. Marie Bentley. — In connexion with my 
evidence, I wish to make a statement. I stated that 
there was a rule of the Board of the Rathmines 
Commissioners against receiving deputations. I was 
contradicted by Mr. Bolton, but I have in my hand 
the book of minutes of the ratepayers committee con- 
taining a letter from Mr. Evans, which I think settles 
the point. In that letter he states it is the rule of 
the Board and that it is only as a matter of grace 
we were received. I asked Mr. Evans to bring that, 
and he said it would take too long to search for it. 
The letter is dated 22nd December, and states — 

‘‘ Dear Sir — Although it is contrary to the rule of the 
Board to receive deputations, I submitted your letter of the 
19th instant to the Chairman, and he requested me to say 
he will receive your deputation at the Board at 10 o’clock. 

“ J. H. Evans, Secretary." 

I see Mr. Johnston is here and I wish to say that I 
understand there is no sewer in Orwell-road. Mr. 
Johnston can be asked the question. 

4418. Chairman. — Can you say, Mr. Johnston, is it 
the case that there is no sewer in Orwell-road 1— No, 
nor in Zion-road. 

4419. Mr. Bentley. — It has been promised by the 
Commissioners for many years, and the drainage is very 
bad. Has Rostrevor-terrace any sewer? — No ; it has 
a private sewer at the rere, running down into the 
river. 

4420. Chairman. — Mr. Bentley says the Commis- 
sioners promised over and over again to construct a 
sewer at Orwell-road ? — There is a plan in preparation 
for the purpose of providing it. 

4421. Mr. Heron. — How many years is it since the 
Commissioners were first asked for a sewer? — As long 
as I remember — four or five years ago, any way. 

4422. Mr .Bentley. — Another matter is this. There 
is no sewer, I believe, at portions of Grosvenor-road — 
Mr. Bagnell desired me to state that for him, as he is 
detained elsewhere. There is no main sewer, and he is 
absolutely unable to have a closet in his house ? — There 
is a sewer at Grosvenor-crescent. 

4423. Mr. Ileron. — Whose property is that, Mr. 
Johnston? — Mr. Drummond’s. 

4424. Chairman. — Is this Grosvenor-road in charge 
of the Commissioners? — Yes. 

4425. Why has not a sewer been made there? — There 
is one into which Mr. Bagnell drains. 

4426. Mr. Bentley. — Mr. Bagnell says there is no 
such sewer. 

4427. Chairman. — Mr. Bentley says he was re- 
quested to make this statement, as Mr. Bagnell himself 
was unable to attend. 

Mr. Johnston. — There are two houses opposite, and 
Mr. Bagnell’s house is drained in the sewer there. 

4428. Chairman. — I understood you to say yesterday 
that no filth was allowed to accumulate for any length 
of time ? — Yes, Mr. Hanlon stated yesterday evening 
that there was an accumulation to the existence of 
which he himself pointed out to you, as you happened 
to be near at hand at the time measuring some wall. 
There was a quantity of vegetable and other refuse 
thrown in the place, and he showed it to you and you 
promised to have it attended to, but from that day to 
the present it lias not been done. I suppose that is 
the lane Mr. Bentley alluded to beyond his own house ? 

Mr. Bentley. — No. 

4429. Mr. Johnston. — Well, then, there must be 
some mistake about it. People, however, will throw 
out refuse. 

4430. But he says it was so for a considerable time. 
He says he was sick making complaints to the Com- 
missioners, and that seeing you there at the time he 
thought it would be attended to. He says further, 
that you admitted the nuisance was a bad one, but 
that from that day to this nothing has been done and 


that was three months ago ? — There is a staff of men 
going about doing nothing else but attending to these 
things. 

4431. He says he never saw the sub-sanitary officer 
in his life there ? — The sub-sanitary officer is here. 

4432. Mr. Bentley has stated that he made a com- 
plaint to you and that for two years nothing was done ? 
— Yes ; I saw his letter. I know that builders were 
building a lot of houses where Mr. Bentley spoke of, 
and I found a quantity of bricks and mortar left there. 
I went to the builder and asked him would he be kind 
enough to have the stuff removed. 

4433. Buthei-eisaratepayersayingtliaton the fourth 
of February there was an actual nuisance existing and 
complaining of it, and on the fifth of May following it 
still remained there. 

4434. Mr. Bentley. — I believe the building Mr. 
-Johnston speaks of was only temporary. That is in our 

laneway, but there are two laneways where I speak of. 
Now, I wish to mention, as Mr. Johnston is here, that the 
footpaths on both sides of the road where I reside are 
exceedingly bad and dangerous to those who may have 
to pass from my house to the Rathgar-road. I fell 
there last winter in the dark. 

4435. Mr. Johnston. — You know I have nothing to 
do with the lamps; I have nothing to say to the placing 
of them.. 

4436. Mr. Bentley. — No ; but as Mr. Johnston was 
here I wished to mention the state of those footways, 
and he can correct me if I am not right. 

4437. Chairman. — It was stated (I think by Mr. 
Magee) that there was at Zion-terrace a disgraceful 
nuisance which was left there and not carted away, and 
that there was no sewer nor cesspool and that the place 
was a perfect disgrace. 

4438. Mr. Johnston. — I said in my evidence that I 
could only speak of roads under my charge ; that road is 
not under my charge, and I know nothing about it. 

4439. Why is it not under your charge ? Is not 
Leinster-road under your charge ? — Yes ; but it is paid 
for by the inhabitants. 

4440. But if it is a township road, why don’t you open 
the gate, and exercise control over it? — I have nothing 
to do with it. 

4441. Dr. Horwood. — Is thereanymap distinguishing 
public and private roads ? Suppose the Commissioners 
wished to know if a given road was private or not, is 
there any indication on the map to show that? — No, 
except what I point out to them. 

4442. Mr. Bentley. — I asked the Commissioners how 
it was the pathways are not curbed; I believe the 
Board has power to compel them to be curbed. 

4443. Mr. Johnston. — You know the rule of the 
Board is that there shall be no curbing on the pathways, 
unless the proprietors or landlords contribute. 

4444. Chairman. — Where is the law that the Com- 
missioners are not to curb footways unless the owners 
contribute? It may be the rule of the Rathmines 
Board, but where is the law for it ? — That is the rule 
laid down to me. 

4445. I know that — so you say, but where is the law 
for such a thing ? Mr. Magee says the asphalte opposite 
his place has no support, and is altogether in a dis- 
graceful state ? — Opposite his house is asphalted, and 
the rest of it will be done. 

4446. Mr. Cotton. — Can you let us know the annual 
cost of the maintenance of Leinster-road? — It goes into 
the general account, and it would be hard to say. 

4447. Is it covered by the £30 a year paid to the 
Commissioners for it? — Yes. 

4448. Chairman. — Does it cost more than £10 ? — It 
does. 

4449. Mr. Bentley. — There is more spent on it in 
proportion than there is on any place else? — No, there 
is not. 

4450. Mr. Bentley. — My tenants at Brighton-square 
complain constantly of the system of turning off the 
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water at night, also of the quantity and “ hardness ” 
of the water. Many of them complain very bitterly of 
these things. 

4451. Chairman. — Is it turned off in this way, Mr. 
Johnston ? — It is. 

4452. Are you aware that it is turned off? — Yes ; 
it could not be without my knowledge and instruc- 
tions. 

4453. Mr. Hanlon told us that a fire occurred near 
his own house, and that two hours elapsed before the 
hose was brought, and when it did come it was useless, 
as the water was bursting out from every part of it 
except the right place ? — He must be' mistaken ; the 
hose is perfectly good, it was made by Mr. Box of 
Abbey-street. 


4454. Mr. Bentley . — As Mr. Evans is now here, I 
may say he was present when Mr. Bolton contradicted 
me as to the question of the rule of the Board not to 
receive deputations. He said there was no rule of the 
Board about receiving deputations. ’ Now Mr. Evans 
is here, and no doubt he remembers sending me the 
letter which I have read ? 

Mr. Evans . — There was an old rule of the Board not 
to receive deputations ; it was relaxed, and when the 
object of the deputation is known it has been relaxed 
in every case. 

4455. Mr. Heron, Q.C.— What is the date of the rale 
to receive no deputations? — It was very early, I should 
say in the year 1850. It was before Mr. Bolton joined 
the Board. 


Dr. Edward 
Hamilton. 


Dr. Edward Hamilton, o'f Steplien’s-green, examined. 


4456. I have property to the value of £10,000 sunk 
in the district of Rath mines, and that sum was sunk 
there on the faith of the Act of Parliament, by which 
we thought we were perfectly free from the control of 
the Corporation for ever. If we had any other view, 
I would not have sunk my property in it. 

4457. Chairman. — Suppose the taxation was no 
higher, would you still object? — Yes, I would. 

4458. Even with proper representation? — Yes, I 
would rather remain as I am. 

4459. Are you satisfied with the water supply of 
Rathmines ? — There are no complaints about it, except 
with reference to its hardness. 

4460. Are you aware that in the upper district — in 
Rathgar — it is turned off for nine horn’s of the night ? 
— Yes, in certain districts. 

4461. And surely you do not think that is a state of 
things that ought to exist ; what would be done in the 
case of a fire? — Well, that may be, but I have heard 
no complaints of that as a landlord. 

4462. Are you satisfied with the sanitary condition 
of Rathmines ? — Yes, I am. 

4463. We have heard it stated thatthe Commissioners 
would not give a crossing to a church ; are you aware 
that that is so ? — No ; I may say that I do not consider 
the administration of the Commissioners perfect, nor 
do I consider the administration of the Dublin Corpo- 
ration perfect. I think, on the contrary, that you will 
find imperfections in both, and probably we would not 
be much better off under the Corporation. 

4464. As to sinking property on the faith of the town- 
ship continuing as it was constituted, you are aware, 
doctor, that the legislature has interfered already with 
vested rights. You know the bridge-tax has been im- 
posed? — Quite so. 

4465. Well, now, is it your opinion that the people of 
Rathmines should contribute anything towards keep- 
ing up the streets of Dublin, paving and lighting 
them ?— I don’t see on what principle they should. 

4466. Don’t they use them? — Yes ; but in usingthem, 
don’t they come and spend money in the city ; don’t 
they purchase the merchandize of the city, and I won- 
der what would the shopkeepers say if you prevented 
Rathmines people coming in. You use our roads in 
great numbers ; and, in fact, I should be inclined to 
say that the accommodation is mutual. 

4467. No w, take cattle. I suppose every beast slaugh- 
tered in Rathmines is brought to the city — and do they 
not cause a great amount of filth and dirt and injury 
to the streets — and what advantage do the citizens of 
Dublin derive from that ? — Well, it strikes me that 
causes very little addition- — a very small proportion — 
to the labour of scavenging. 

4468. Does it not do some harm ? — Oh, yes ; and do 
not the cattle in the same way injure our streets coming 
through the township to the city ? They pass through 
from the southern districts, and I should be inclined 
to put one as an equivalent to the other. 


4469. Mr. Walker. — Are you aware that most of the 
cattle are brought out dead from the city? — I am 
speaking now of cattle coming through the township 
to the city from the country. 

4470. Chairman. — Do theynot bring their cartsfrom 
Rathmines to the city to move their supply of dead 
meat, and don’t you throw immense expense on the* 
city to look after the slaughter-houses, and keep them 
in order, so that they may have these, cattle slaughtered 
for your benefit ? — Many are slaughtered in the town- 
ship for the benefit of the township. 

4471. Are you, as a medical man, satisfied with this— 
that in Rathmines and in Rathgar there is not any 
hospital or place to which you can compel a person to 
be taken under the Public Health Act of last year ? — , 
The Meath Hospital is exceedingly close to them. The 
Act says, any convenient hospital, whether in the dis- 
trict or not. ■ 

4472. Should the Rathmines people have all the ad 
vantages of the city, and not pay a penny of taxation 
— should the solicitors, merchants, and others, having- 
chambers and establishments here go off and live iii 
Rathmines without contributing one farthing to the 
city which they use so much ? — Well, as to that, I can 
only say that if you bring in the townships you will 
send the people off to the districts beyond, and you will 
ruin the townships. They will go out to Rathfarnham, 
and the township will be ruined. These, of course, 
are matters of opinion. 

447 3. Is it to get out of the city taxation ? — 1 1 don’t 
think that so much. 

447 4. It was stated that most of the landlords let 
houses in this way— they pay the rates ? — Yes ; as a 
matter of safety. 

4475. These landlords have a most direct interest in 
keeping the fates as low as possible? — Yes. 

447 6. And in a great many instances those landlords 
do not live in Rathmines? — Yes; but the landlords 
must see that their tenants are comfortable, otherwise 
they will lose their tenants. 

4477. Mr. Heron. — Do you think the houses would 
become uncomfortable if the Corporation had the 
management of them ? — I do. 

4478. Chairman.- — It is clear the doctor does not like 
their management? — No; I have to go through a 
great deal of the more private parts of the city. 

4479. Mr. Walker. — We know, doctor, you have a 
large medical practice ? — Yes. 

4480. And you are well acquainted with all parts of 
the city and its lanes and by-streets ?— Yes. 

4481. Can yOu draw any comparison between the 
roads of Rathmines and the streets of Dublin ? — There 
is no comparison at all. 

4482. Are not the streets of Dublin in a filthy state 
as to scavenging? — Yes; filthy. 

4483. And in a state positively injurious to health t 
— Yes; I have seen organic matter festering in the 
streets myself for weeks without, being removed. 
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Mr. Launcelot Studdert, ll.d., examined. 

4484. Chairman. — You live in Rathgar ? — Yes ; for 4490. You mean vour own Commissioners have ner- 


twenty-five years. 

4485. 1 believe you have been acting on what is called 
the ratepayer’s committee? — Yes ; allow me to say that 
I am neither for nor against annexation as at present 
advised ; my experience does not lead me to wish to 
go under the Corporation, or stay under the Commis- 
sioners, if I could do better. 

4486. You have not any special regard for either ? — 
No. 1 received this circular from. Mr. Evans, and was 
not prepared to say whether I was for or against an- 
nexation. The reason is this : I know something 
rather to the discredit of the Corporation as well as the 
Commissionei's. Having studied chemistry I am rather 
competent to give an opinion as to the water question ; 
indeed I made it a particular study, and for particu- 
lar reasons. I read a paper before the Royal Irish 
Academy about two years ago at their request, and 
Dr. Stokes was in the chair. He was an eminent 
sanitary authority, and one who had given his atten- 
tion to sanitary matters in Dublin, especially. I ex 
amined, and in that paper gave the results of the ex- 
amination, the stagnant or gutter waters that run in 
gutters and sometimes stay there. I examined them 
iu twenty-nine places (not all confined to poor places). 
I examined three squares — Fitzwilliam-square, Merrion- 
squ are, and Stephen’s-green. I examined several streets, 
and went down to the very lowest — close to the Liffey. 
The result was that I found that organic matter was 
left to swelter there in the sun, which generated very 
bad gases, and displayed organic impurity certainly 
one hundred-fold worse than even the worst specimens 
of the Liffey. I am telling why I am not altogether 
in favour of annexation, and it is for this reason, if we 
do per adventure become annexed, and if they take as 
bad care of our roads and lanes as they do of their own, 
it would be a very unfortunate conclusion to arrive at. 

4487. But suppose they improve First of all, do 

you think your own lanes are properly kept ? — Well, 
I don’t go into the lanes, and I have not much to com- 
plain of as to our roads. There are certainly dirty 
pathways in it, but I would not say such impurities 
in our gutter waters. 

4488. I have no doubt there is not. They are much 
dirtier in Dublin than in Ratliniines. Even Dr. Nor- 
wood would not deny that. Fitzwilliam-square was 
the third worst in Dublin. 

44S9. And lately was one of the most unhealthy. 
Now, take it, Dr. Studdert, that both parties are will- 
ing to improve — and this is said to be the age of im- 
provements — and that the Dublin Corporation becomes 
better, what would be your view? — I am altogether 
for the Yartry water. I think it a very soft water. 
It is eight times as soft as the canal, and it is much 
more pure and much higher, and better authorities 
than I am are of that opinion. If the Commissioners, 
would give us the Vartry water, and of course a fire 
brigade, which is an absolute essential for our lives, I 
would certainly like to stay as I am. But if they do 
not, and if they persevere as they have over and over 
again to give us the water they have done, I would, 
at all hazards, go under the Corporation. 


severed? — Yes. We endeavoured to get the Vartry. 
The committee, to which I think you already alluded, 
was formed. I was made chairman because they knew 
that I knew something about this canal water, and 
though I have no property there, relatives of mine 
have, though I do not say they have my opinions — and 
I would be glad to see their property benefited. Our 
first duty was to see what terms we could get from the 
Corporation. They certainly met us very graciously, 
and offered very eligible terms indeed, and would give 
us a daily supply of twenty-two gallons for every man, 
woman, and child, in- the township, at a poundage rate 
of about 5 d. on the valuation, which would be 1,000 
gallons for 2s. 4 d. The Commissioners granted us an 
interview, and there were eminent men who spoke on 
that occasion — gentlemen interested in the question. 
Professor Galloway gave us his opinion on the 
chemical point of view. Mr. Shire, the clergyman, 
and Mi-. Bentley were there and stated their views. 
I should, however, mention, that when we came in, the 
chairman put into our hands some printed paper which 
professed to be an answer to what he had before sent 
in to them. Mr. Bentley during the discussion ventured 
to suggest to the chairman that they should have a 
house to house canvass as to the feeling for the Yartry 
or canal amongst the ratepayers ; the chairman did not 
make any observations on that ; he did not appear to 
consult his colleagues, and after about twenty minutes, 
when we were about to withdraw, I thought it right 
to remind the chairman of the offer Mr. Bentley had 
made, and to ask him was he in a position to give a 
distinct reply. Well, he did not turn round in his 
chair ; he did not even look at one of his colleagues, 
and the only answer we could get was the paper put 
in our hands, which, of course, did not touch on the 
question at all. If they had been as free then as they 
are now, it would have been better. They invite us 
now to a house to house canvass about annexation. 
If they had acceded to the suggested house to house 
canvass on the merits of the Vartry and canal water, 
it would have saved a good deal of difficulty. 

4491. Do you think the majority of the ratepayers 
are in favour of the Vartry? — Yes, every one that I 
spoke to is. I do not myself use either waters. I 
happen to have a very good pump, and am indebted to 
the skies for water for washing purposes, so that I am 
particularly disinterested in the question. 

4492. If there was a cess pool near your pump you 
might find the difference ? — There is none on my road. 

4493. You are not satisfied about the fire brigade ? — 
No I am not, I would be glad to have the fire brigade, 
but, as I said before, ray great object is the Vartry 
water. If I don’t get the Vai-try water from the 
Commissioners, I would go under the Corporation, 
but if I do get the Vartry water and the fire brigade 
I would stay as I am. 

4494. But you will have your taxation increased ? — 
If I must, I must. 

4495. Do you object to it? — No. 

4496. You will pay for it? — It is very well worth 
paying for. It will bo very good value. 


Mr. Thomas Mayne, t.c., examined. 


4497. Chairman. — Have you considered this ques- 
tion of annexation to Dublin ? — Well, I can’t say that I 
have, sir ; I have come forward merely because I read 
in the paper the evidence of the witnesses given yester- 
day, and the day before I have been reading statements 
there as to the admirable roads of Rathmines, and the 
excellent way in which they are kept, and the beauti- 
ful quality of the water, and, as a resident, I must 
certainly contradict both statements. 

4498. Where is your house ? — 5, Williams’ Park. 

4499. Is that one of the places in charge of the 
Commissioners, or is it private property ? — It is Mr. 


Murphy’s estate. I purchased the house from Mr. 
Murphy ; it is just oft’ the main road. Between my 
house and Portobello-bridge there is only one crossing, 
aud that is opposite the Roman Catholic chapel, and 
it is quite out of order, and is never swept except when 
the road is scavenged, which is about twice a week at 
present (it was not done so often until lately). The 
pathway is never swept when the road is scavenged, and 
never on Sundays. In March last it was all but im- 
passible ; you would have to wade over the road. 

4500. Is that at the place which some gentleman 
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described as being so bad that he was obliged to take 
up his children in his arms in order to cross from one 
side to the other? — I am not sure ; I removed into the 
Rathmines township from Blackrock about the 1st of 
March. 

4501. Can you speak as to any other of the roads ? — 
I can say that none of the roads are kept as well as 
they ought to be for a township claiming to be well 
managed ; in fact, I consider the administration to be 
undoubtedly bad. 

4502. Are the footpaths scavenged every day? — They 
are not scavenged at all. I only knew of its being 
touched once, and in one place, and that was at the 
car-stand, between Williams’ Park and Portobello- 
bridge opposite Bichmond-hill, where an accumulation 
of hay and dust had gathered in windy weather. I 
have not known it to be swept elsewhere. 

4503. Is there a public car-stand there, and is it not 
swept every day ? — No, it is not. It is swept as well 
as the rest about twice a week. It is better now than 
it used to be. I lived in Rathmines for a considerable 
period, about eight years ago, when the trams were 
begun to be made, and at that time I considered, and 
so did a great many other people, that it was a great 
mercy the tram people did lay the line. At that time 
the road was not scavenged as often even as twice a 
week. I have known that road to be six inches deep 
with mud almost constantly. I kept a horse and trap, 
and I had frequently to walk my horse to Portobello- 
bridge. 

4504. Was that the main road? — Yes. 

4505. Do you say of your own knowledge that the 
road has not been scavenged more than twice a week 
since March? — Not oftener. 

4506. Even where the car-stands are?— Yes. 

4507. Do you say that the footpaths are not 
scavenged at all ? — Yes ; not at all, except at the car- 
stand opposite Richmond-hill, which is an important 
thoroughfare. There is not any crossing there, nor is 
there any sweeping done there to aid people in cross- 
ing. The road up to Portobello-barracks, the principle 
inlet and outlet, has not any crossing, nor any sweep- 
ing to represent a crossing. I also object to the water 
supply. I came from Blackrock, where the Yartry is 
supplied, and for a gentleman to come here and state 
that the water supply of Rathmines is satisfactory is 
a thing I cannot understand. I am very well able to 
judge. 

4508. You know there are different opinions. Some 
of the witnesses, you know, are satisfied with what they 
have got, and some of them do not even consider it 
objectionable to be -without water for nine hours? — 
Well, if they never had better water, it may to some 
extent explain their satisfaction with the service they 
have, but I consider the “hardness” alone of the 
Rathmines water a serious disadvantage in a direction 
that I do not find has been at all touched upon. 

4509. I expected that Mr. Heron would have shown 
how great a loss was occasioned by the hardness of the 
water in its domestic application ? — Until three weeks 
ago all our own laundry work was done in the house. 
My family is large, and my laundry is large, and we 
have honestly tried to do it in Rathmines, and it proved 
a break down, and we have had to give it up. We 
expended a good deal of money on the endeavour — as 
much as would have paid a good water rate. 

45 1 0. I expected to have had the per-centageof hard- 
ness of each water given with reference to its use for 
domestic purposes ? — It uses much more tea to make it 
at a proper strength. We had, as I say, to give over 


the laundry. There is another matter in which the 
service of this water operates disadvantageously. When 
I purchased this house in February last, I found that 
something serious was wrong with the sewers, and I 
had an investigation made into their condition. I 
found the sewer laid from the house and under the 
house to be an excellent biick sewer, and in good order, 
but choked. I found on inquiry- that it had frequently 
been choked, and I also found that the sewer of another 
house in the same terrace had suffered from a similar de- 
fect. Now, the sewer from the house has a very fair fall, 
and ought not to be choked. They are brick sewers with 
flat bottoms, and sewers like that won’t run without 
having a full supply of water to keep them flushed and 
clean. Well, the hardness of the water is found to be 
such an inconvenience for toilet and other purposes, 
that people erect barrels and cisterns to collect the 
rain-water, and so keep it out of the sewers, where it is 
badly required, as I have said. A cistern was in con- 
nexion with the house, of about 500 cubic feet, and I 
had to have the sewer torn up, and a pipe constructed 
and the cistern removed, and my house is the third 
of seven that have had to have good brick sewers torn 
away, and pipe sewers constructed, for no reason but 
the want of proper flushing to keep them sweet, and 
that is from the desire of having soft water. 

4511. Mr. Cotton. — Was that brick sewer put there 
by the owner of the house? — Yes; by Mr. Murphy. 

4512. Does the one you put in work well? — Yes; 
but we had to remove the cistern. 

4513. You don’t know if it would have worked if 
the cistern was left? — I did not like to trust it. 

4514. Do you know what was the fall of the sewer 
you removed ? — I believe it was half an inch in eighteen 
inches. . That was the one I removed. Many of the- 
houses in Rathmines were built before the earthenware 
pipes came into general use. 

4515. Chairman. — Did the sewers you spoke of re- 
quire the rain-water? — Yes, and I think that this may 
account in a great measure for the death-rate in Rath- 
mines, which is too high for a suburb situated as Rath- 
mines is, with every advantage. The death-rate for 
Blackrock township for last year was only 13-1, while 
the death-rate in Rathmines for last year was 22. I 
wanted to come nearer to town, but I hesitated before 
coming to Rathmines on account of the high death-rate. 
In fact, I bargained about the house on that account. 

4516. Do you see any necessity for a fire brigade in 
Rathmines ? — I do. My house is a very tall one, and 
I should be very sorry indeed, if a fire broke out there, 
having regard to the pressure and to the want of a 
brigade. 

4517. Are you within the district where the water is 
shut off at night? — No ; but the pressure is small, my 
house, as I say, is a tall one, and it is most desirable 
that there should be .some arrangements made in the 
township for putting out fires promptly. I must say 
that many of the gentlemen "who came here yesterday 
.and the day before, describing the very excellent state 
of things existing in Rathmines, arc owners of house 
. property, and I say these gentlemen are not competent 
to give an unbiassed opinion in an inquiry of this kiud. 
They are directly interested in keeping down the rates.. 
The tenants and occupiers, however, are interested in 
seeing that they are not subjected to any inconvenience 
and disadvantage that they would not be subjected to 
in any other township. Landlords are indirectly, in- 
deed, interested in good and proper administration, be- 
cause efficient administration would involve more ex- 
pense and larger rates, which they would have to pay. 


Mr. George ¥ji. Shannon, Solicitor, examined. 


4518. The reason I came here is because I have heard 
so much and read so much from Rathmines that I 
thought my portion of the district ought to have some 
representation. 

4519. Chairman. — "Where do you live, Mr. Shannon. 
In Leeson-park — so we are just on the frontier. It is 


an English mile from Rathmines. The National In- 
stitute for the Blind is on our road, and, as I say, we 
are on the frontier. The late Mr. Stokes told me he 
considered our side the ‘ west end ’ of the town, although 
we are at the east. He also considered that we were 
the most heavily taxed in the township for the area 
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which we occupy. I stood in 1877 for the office of 
Commissioner, but it is right to explain that I did so, 
because we thought that having regard to our taxation 
and position, we are not quite as well and as satisfac- 
torily represented as we ought to be. We are a long 
distance from the centre of operations, and we still 
think that we have that grievance that we are not as 
fully represented on the Rathmines Board as we ought 
to be. Well, I am also very well acquainted with the 
back slums of the city, because my walks run in or 
through that part of the city, and I can only say that 
there is not to be found in Europe anything like it. 
I refer to the district between the Four Courts and the 
Registry of Deeds in Henrietta-street. Y ou find there a 
mass of garbage left lying for months festering ; the clouds 
ai-e the only scavengers thatwe have there. I haveheard 
witnesses give evidence as to the water and sanitary ar- 
rangements. I built my own house ; it cost me about 
£2,000 ; and, therefore, am both landlord and tenant. 
I have lived there for eighteen years, and have been 
perfectly satisfied, so far as the water supply is. con- 
cerned. . There has been no complaint about the water. 
It has done me for eighteen years, and there has been 
no complaint about it, except during, the last summer, 
when, for about a week, there was a deficient supply, 
and that was caused, I understand, from there being 
very great drought prevailing in the upper levels of 
Rathgar and Rathmines. I was of opinion, and am 
still, that something might be done to .increase the 
supply at these high levels. I felt it was rather hard 
on them that I was able to say, ‘ we have plenty of 
water in my district, and you have not.’ I thought* 
and think, that the Vartry might be. used only as an 
auxiliary, for I have no idea of taking the Vartry in 
lieu of the Rathmines supply. 

4520. Ceteris 'paribus , would you prefer the canal 
water to the Vartry ? — Yes ; I would keep it on account 
of its quality and quantity. So far as Leeson Park is 
concerned, I can speak of it favourably, in both respects, 
and I have an experience of it there, extending over 
the last eighteen years. I had a notion that the Vartry 
could be made auxiliary to Rathmines, ou the high 
levels, so as to get rid of the complaints which have 
taken place. My bath-room is at the top of the house, 
and, with the exception of once in those eighteen years, 
there has been plenty of pressure. As to annexation, 
I have heard and read a good deal about it. It is a 
very plausible thing to have one single central body ; 
but, from my knowledge of the inhabitants of Rath- 
mines, I believe no practical offer can be made to 
induce us in Rathmines to accept the annexation with 
the city of Dublin in point of government. I believe, 
if you come to canvass the township, you will find 
that to be the result. We think the government of 
the city is not only peculiar, but we will have nothing 
to do with it if we can help it. That, you will find, 
is the fact, and that they will resist it to the last. 
The government in the township is good; this co- 
opting principle I do not agree with ; I agree with 
Mr. Bentley as to co-opting ; it does not allow the 
popular voice to be hoard. I have often said, as to the 
question of the admission of the press, that the press 
ought to be admitted -to the proceedings of the Board. 

4521. Do you think the ratepayers should be ad- 
mitted ? — I think the press should be admitted to every 
public Board of the kind. I think it right to say this 
from my point of view. 

4522. Have you ever heard any complaints about 
the sewers of Leeson-park ? — The houses, from the 


turning of Northbrook-road down to Walker’s-terrace, 
have a fine sewer in the middle of the road. I never 
had to complain of the sanitary arrangements. The 
work is done, in fact, most satisfactorily. 

4523. How often is the scavenging done — is it done 
every day? — No. 

4524. How often ? — I should say about once a week. 

4525. Now, take Rathmines-road as you come down 
to Portobello-bridge — is it right it should bo only 
scavenged twice a week, and, until lately, that it should 
only be done once a week?- — Well, I quite agree with 
the gentleman who made that statement, that from the 
population and the thoroughfare, it should be carefully 
and frequently scavenged. 

4526. That gentleman said the footways are never 
swept, and that the part of the street where the cab- 
stand is, is not scavenged more than twice a week, 
and that only occasionally? — Well, I guard myself by 
saying that I am rarely in Rathmines, and I can only 
speak positively as to my own district. 

4527. If you were the owner of property in Rath- 
mines, which was extensively built on, what would 
you think of an arrangement by which the water was 
turned off at night ? — I should certainly think there 
would be danger in that. 

4528. Whatdoyou say as to the fire brigade ? — Well, 
we hear a good deal aoout it ; but in my district I 
never knew of a fire occurring, and Rathmines is not 
exposed to the danger of fire in the same way as the 
city. 

4529. May not that arise because you have not the 
same large pauper class living thei-e ? — For the eighteen 
years of which I can speak I never heard of a fire in 
my district. 

4530. It has been stated that the Board is principally 
composed of house owners distinguished from occu- 
piers ? — That is so. 

4531. Do you think that that is a satisfactory state 
of things, . particularly in a township where they 
themselves are the persons who pay the rates for their 
tenants? — No ; I do not. 

4532. Would that not be likely to make them anxious 
to keep taxation as low as possible for self-interest ? — 
I do not think it satisfactory, only to this degree, 
that I think the ratepayers ought to be more fairly 
represented on the Board. 

4533. The question has been raised here, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Bentley’s statement it would appear that 
twelve of the members of the Board are the largest or 
about the largest owners of houses in Rathmines ? — 
Yes, so I thought. 

4534. So that the twelve can of course out-vote the 
nine? — Yes. 

4535. Mr. Bentley. — I would ask Mr. Shannon was 
it not stated in his address that he was an advocate 
for the Y artry water ? — Quite so. I thought I explained 
that. Learning that the houses in the higher levels 
wanted water in the dry season, I thought it hard that 
whilst I had an ample supply for every requirement 
they should be without it. Therefore I was quite in 
favour of the application of the Vartry supply as 
auxiliary to that which already existed. 

4536. Mr. Bentley. — I would ask, through the Chair- 
man, whether Mr. Shannon has heard of cases of con- 
tagious diseases occurring in Warwicke-place or terrace, 
close to where he is? — No, I have not. 

4537. Mr. Bentley. — I don’t mean small-pox — Imeau 
cases of fever? — No, I have not. I may say that my 
house is remarkably healthy. 


DnBtnr. 
May 22, 1879. 

Mr. George 
Win. Shannon. 


Mr. William Jacob, examined. 


4538. Chairman. — How long have you resided in 
the Rathmines district? — Twenty-five years. 

4539. Do you own the house in which you live? — 
Yes, and I have a small property in connexion with it. 

4540. What is your opinion on the question of 
annexation ? — The reason 1 come here is this.. I see 


it has been stated that there is no objection to the 
water being turned off at night. I come to protest 
against that, for there is a very strong objection to it. 
It is a most dangerous and ill-judged proceeding. I 
never remonstrated with the Commissioners about it, 
because it is useless to do so. Sometime ago they 

Z 2 


Mr. William 
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Dublin. turned it off in the day time at nine o’clock, and when 
May 22, 1879. they were remonstrated with, it was like the case of 
Mr. wiuiam Oliver Twist, asking for more. They extended it to 

Jacob. ten o’clock, I think, just for an hour. Now it is not 

turned off till the night. 

4541. Mr. Shannon gets it quite satisfactorily? — 
Yes ; buthe lives away at the other end. 

4542. If they turned it off at the lower levels it 
would tend to help the upper ones ; is there any 
reason for turning it off all night ? — I think the canal 
water is, as at present managed, quite unsuitable for 
Rathmines. There has been a great deal of typhoid 
fever, there are three or four houses out of about ten 
in which it occurred ; in one house there were three 
cases within a few months ; in another two, which I 
attribute either to the water or to the defective drain- 
age ; I can say that the drainage is not in a very un- 
suitable condition in our district. The drainage and 
sewerage is conducted into the Dodder in an open 
sewer, and this passes through Miltown, where there 
are dairies. There were 358 cases of typhoid within 
a very short time, and when the government instituted 
an inquiry, 356 were traced to the water; I can’t, in 
this case, say whether it is the sewerage or the water. 

I don’t think the sewage ought to be drained into the 
Dodder ; besides, I must say the canal water is ex- 
posed to very great contamination. 

4543. Mr. Heron. — Do the Miltown cows drink the 
water of the Dodder ? — I don’t know that ; I under- 
stand the drainage is into the Dodder. 

4544. Mr. Walker. — Are you aware that Mr. 
Hassard, the engineer, is going to carry out a scheme 
to remedy all that ? 

4545. Chairman. — It is said that Dublin is going 
to do it also ; is the lighting on your road satisfactory ? 
—Well, I complained on that subject, and succeeded 
in getting a few lamps put down. I may add as to 


another point that I object to the exclusion of the 
press from the proceedings of the Rathmines Board. 
I think it is a monstrous thing that the press and 
ratepayers should be excluded from those proceedings. 
If that system was carried out throughout the country, 
what would be said of it ? 

4546. Have you got a Town Hall? — Yes; but I 
don’t know what it is for, except, indeed, concerts, 
and so on ; I don’t know where the Commissioners 
meet exactly ; I believe they don’t meet in the Town 
Hall. 

4547. Mr. Evans. — They meet in the Boardroom; 
the Town Hall is for registration purposes. 

4548. Chairman. — Was it built for that purpose ? 
— I don’t know if all the Town Commissioners 
and Corporations and Boards of Guardians through- 
out the kingdom were to close their doors like 
a Freemason’s Lodge, and forbid anyone to enter, 
and prevent any ratepayer having access to their pro- 
ceedings, I think it would be said that such a proceed- 
ing was contrary to practical common sense, and 
ought to be broken down. I also object to the 
principle of co-opting, such as is adopted — thatwhere- 
ever a vacancy occurs, the Commissioners fill it. 

4549. That is only carrying out the law ? — Where 
there is an election the Commissioners constitute 
themselves into a committee to elect whom they please. 

4550. Chairman. — Is that so? — Well, practically 
they do ; I have got different circulars from members 
of the committee suggesting candidates. At the last 
election — indeed at the two last elections — I got 
circulars from the Commissioners. I am speaking of 
what the procedure amounts to, and you will see that 
what I say is right, when you know that the Commis- 
sioners issue these circulars. I think they ought to 
leave the ratepayers to elect whom they like. 


Mr. Thomas 
French. 


Mi-. Thomas French, examined. 


4551. Chairman. — Where do you reside? — At 14, 
Upper Garville-avenue, Rathgar ; I have lived for 
twelve years in the township. 

4552. What is your opinion on the subject of annexa- 
tion ? — Well, I come here principally to protest against 
the water being shut off in Rathgar, and against the 
want of proper scavenging. First of all, I may say 
that the Lower-avenue is pretty well attended to, but 
the Upper is not. 

4553. Are there many houses in it?- Yes; and all 
inhabited by respectable persons. St. Edward’s- 
terrace contains fourteen large houses, and there are 
at least, I should say, twenty-one houses in the 
avenue. 

4554. And what do you say as to the scavenging ? — 
Well, it was in such a bad state that I began to be 
uneasy as to my family. Some men were sent to 
sweep the mud on to the side of the road, and it over- 
flowed actually on to the very footpath on which we 
walk. It was left there for three weeks ; and I may 
mention that a gentleman came to me from the 
county Galway, and when he saw the state of the place, 
he said that he never saw, even in the western part of 
Ireland, anything so bad. 

4555. Even in Galway ?— Not even in Galway. The 
garbage of the place was swept in, and left there un- 
touched until it actually became green. 

4556. How long ago is that?— Two years. 

4557. Did you complain ?— Yes, I did ; I wrote to 
the Commissioners. 

4558. And what was the result? — A set of men 
were sent up with brushes and spades, and they added 
to the bulk, by sweeping on more mud and refuse. I 
went down and asked to see the Commissioners, to 
make a formal complaint, and I was refused that 
privilege. I then asked to see the official who had 
charge of that duty, and he ultimately had it removed. 

4559. Who was that ? — The inspector of roads. 


4560. Maybe the Town Hall man 1— This is within 
two years. 

4561. Who was the man ? — A man in uniform. 

4562. But who was he ? 

Mr. Evans. Overseer Smith. 

4563. How often is that place scavenged, as a matter 
of fact 1— I only saw it donfe once this year. It is in 
a wretched bad state — no crossing at all, and therefore 
I prefer going to Rathgar to get into the tram rather 
than cross into Lower Garville-avenue, and I am not 
by any means strong. 

4564. Is it on account of the want of crossings? Yes, 

I never saw anything like the way the place is left. 

4565. Are the roads swept? — Very seldom; only 
occasionally. 

4566. Are the footpaths asphalted ? — Well, I may 
mention that, at the suggestion of Brighton-road and 
Brighton-square people, I wrote to the Commissioners, 
and I received a polite note on the 7th of August last 
to this effect. The Secretary writes : — 

“ Dear Sir,— I submitted your letter of the 26th ult. to 
the Board at their meeting this day, and am directed to 
inform you it has been referred to the Committee for con- 
sideration. Yours, &c.” 

In all probability the matter is now under their 
consideration. 

4567. Is there a footway at all ?— There is what they 
call a footway, but it is in a dreadful state, and I go 
great lengths away to avoid it if possible. 

4568. With reference to your application to be ad- 
mitted to the Board, was any explanation given for 
the refusal ? — -That it was not usual for a person like 
me to be received. 

4569. Who gave you that answer — was it Mr. Evans? 

No, I think not; I think it was some one in the office. 

4570. Within what time was it you got that answer ? 
— Within two years. 

4571. Because Mr. Bentley read a letter, you know, 
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on that point. He said that in 1876 he received a 
letter telling him that it was the rule of the Board that 
no deputations could be received, hut that under the 
peculiar circumstances the Chairman would request 
the Board to receive that deputation. This gentleman 
was also informed that the usual practice was not to 
receive deputations. You said, yesterday Mr. Bolton, 
that no such rule existed. 

4572. Mr. Bolton . — I said it is the rule of the Board, 

but that in fact we never refuse to see any . 

4573. Chairman. — I certainly understood you to say 
last night that you were aware of your own personal 
knowledge there was no rule to that effect 1 — I said 
we had received deputations. 

4574. What do you say then to the case of this 
gentleman who states that he went to make a com- 
plaint, having done so previously by letter, and asked 
to be permitted to have an interview with the Board 
and would not be allowed in ? 

4575. Mr. French . — And the Board was sitting at 
the time. 

Mr. Bolton. — Well, the Board could not receive 
every gentleman who came there. 

4576. Mr. French . — As to the water supply I come 


here to protest against it. It is very uncomfortable to Dublin. 
lie down at night with your family all round you and Hay 23, i879. 
feel that there is no water — no protection against fire. Mr Thomas 

4577. Chairman. — What is your opinion on the French, 
subject of a fire brigade? — I think we ought to pay 

for the use of the five brigade and pay for it. 

4578. Do you think you ought to have the Vartry 
water ? — Well, just in the way that Mr. Shannon said. 

I drink a great deal of water and I prefer the water we 
have to the Vartry for that purpose. I do not drink 
the Vartry. I do not like it. I may mention that 
I spoke to a Commissioner on the subject, and he said 
to me, “well if you get the Vartry probably it will 
be shut off, all over the township.” I could not 
undei'stand why that was, and I. left it there. 

4579. Who was the Commissioner ? — I would rather 
not say. 

4580. Mr. Neville. — It was stated by some one that 
the Vartry water was constantly turned off in Dublin. 

I can state positively that it is never done, except 
where there is a burst or some accident. 

4581. Chairman. — I certainly was somewhat sur- 
prised when I heard that statement. 


Mr. Frederick Butler examined. 


4582. I come to represent my father, John Butler, 
architect, who is a large owner of property in the 
township. 

4583. Chairman. — What is your opinion as to an- 
nexation ? — I am decidedly against it. 

4584. Is your father — you have both considered it? 
— Yes, and we are both opposed to it. We don’t 
see what we would gain by it. 

4585. Are you satisfied with the way in which the 
scavenging is done at present? — It is done very 
fairly. 

4586. Did you hear the instances that have been 
given during this inquiry showing that it is the reverse? 
— Yes. I think they are exaggerations. 

4587. Are you satisfied with the water supply ? — 
Yes, except as regards pressure. In some of the 
higher parts there is not the full pressure that would 
be obtained with the Vartry. 

4588. Would you be satisfied, if your father and 
yourself were owners of property in the district in 
which the water is shut off all night? — No ; I would 
not think it right to have it shut off for the night — if 
that is done. 

4589. But it is stated that it is shut off from nine 
o’clock until six in the morning in a populous district. 
Now, if you had property there, would you be satisfied 
with that ? — No. 

4590. You would not think it right? — No. 

4591. Do you get sufficient water where you are? — 
Yes. I should prefer, as my own opinion, the Vartry 
water. 

4592. Do you think it desirable for a township in 
which there is such a large and respectable population 
to be without a five brigade ? — I think it would be 
most desirable to have it ; but I think all these mat- 
ters — the fire brigade, the Vartry, and so on — are 
all matters that might be obtained from the Commis- 
sioners without annexation to the Corporation at all. 

4593. How would it be done? — By getting the 
Vartry simply ; by entering into a bargain with them. 

4594. Were you here when Mr. French stated, -with 
regard to his road, that the men who came to sweep 
it swept the mud until it overflowed on the footpath, 
and that it was left there? — Well, that would be 
during the late snow. I know I have walked round 
all these roads — I knew them for a quarter of a cen- 
tury — and I never saw such a state of things as 
described. 

4595. It has been said that the road leading to 
Portobello bridge is almost impassable? — Occasion- 
ally. 

4596. But it is said that even now it is only cleaned 


twice a week, and that some time ago it was only done 
once a week, and that even the car and cab stand was 
left untouched ; is that right ? — Not if the mud was 
overflowing. 

4597. It is said that even that place has been left 
without being scavenged at all ? — I don’t believe it is 
a fact. 

4598. Several witnesses told us their experience of 
it, as they saw it, walking along that way ? — Well, it 
is not my experience. 

4599. Is it your opinion that the scavenging is pro- 
perly attended to in the locality if it is a fact, as 
stated by a resident on the spot, that refuse from the 
houses is allowed to remain sweltering there without 
being removed ? — Well, that occurs in laneways. 
There are closed up yards and laneways where the 
Commissioners cannot get access to them. 

4600. Is it your opinion that the Commissioners 
cannot prevent a nuisance in the township. Are they 
not the Nuisance Authority, and, as such, bound to 
prevent it, no matter where it occurs ? — Yes ; and 
wherever I asked them to interfere they did so very 
effectively. 

4601. Do you know Mr. Magee ? — Yes ; he is a pur- 
veyor. He is a respectable man. 

4602. He says there is a laneway near his house 
which is perfectly disgraceful? — Well, perhaps Mr. 
Magee may contribute to it. 

4603. Even supposing he did? — Well, if it was an 
open lane it is wrong, but if it is closed up by a gate 
which is locked it is different. 

4604. So your opinion is, that where it is an open 
lane the Commissioners should interfere, and where it 
is closed up they should leave it alone ? — I don’t know 
that. I know my own father’s lanes are regularly 
scavenged. 

4605. Mr. Heron. — Tell me, Mr. Butler, do you know 
many places where there are nuisances in private lanes 
and places? — There are more in private places than in 
public. 

4606. Of what character? — Ashes and soil put out 
from the houses where people won’t have ashpits — the 
refuse accumulates till it forms a nuisance. These 
are out of the Commissioners’ control, for they are 
within locked up lanes. 

4607. Chairman. — Are you then under the impres- 
sion that a man may cause a nuisance on his own 
premises if it is under lock and key ? — No, not exactly ; 
but perhaps they can’t go and put their heads into 
every lane of the kind. 

4608. Surely they should employ a proper staff of 
men to make proper inspections and prevent such a 


Mr. Frederick 
Butler. 
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thing occurring? — I know a lane and it was made an 
ashpit of, and it is 100 feet long. 

• 4609. Were the people who put the ashes there 
summonsed ? — N o, they were not. 

4610. Mr. Heron. — Where was the sanitary officer ? 
— He was brought in, and means were taken to put 
an end to it. 

4611. What means ? — By the landlord calling atten- 
tion to it. You could not find out who exactly was 
the real delinquent in order to institute a summons. 

4612. How long was the lane used as you describe? 
— A couple of years. 

4613. And where was this? — At the back of some 
of my father’s houses in Leinster-squave. 

4614. W as it a nuisance for two years?- — Yes. 

4615. Chairman. — Were vegetables and refuse of 
that kind lying there besides ashes ? — Yes. 

4616. Is your father a Commissioner? — No ; he was 
a Commissioner for twenty-five years. 

4617. Was he one of the twelve landlords on the. 
Board ? — Yes. 

‘4618. Mr. French. — I may mention with reference 
to the lane near me which was in such an objectionable 
state, it has a gate on it, and the landlord refused to do 
anything. I wrote to the Commissioners, and I 
received the curious reply from the Secretary, saying, 
that so long as the gate was there they declined to 
do anything with the lane. 

4619. Chairman. — Wasita nuisance ? — A very great 
nuisance. It is half filled with vegetable matter and 
refuse. I then spoke to those who have the use of it 
— five or six — and they agreed with me that it was a 
nuisance that should be removed at once by paying 
men to remove it. I must say I was very much 
surprised at getting such an answer from the Commis- 
sioners. 

4620. Mr. Walker. — Mr. Johnston, is there a word of 
truth about the road being only scavenged twice a 
week as stated here ? 

4621. Mi-. Johnston. — It is sometimes done three 
times a week — as often in fact as is necessary. 
Now, as to the crossings, I heard it stated, I think, 
that there was only one crossing opposite the Roman 
Catholic Chapel. There are six crossings between that 
and the corner of Rathgar-road. There is one 
at Leinster-road, Leiuster-square, the post office, 
Murtagh’s the butchers, and one at Flynn’s, besides 
the one at the chapel. 

4622. Mr. Norwood. — Is there any book in which 
is recorded the times at which the different roads are 
scavenged? — No, there is no book of that kind, the 
road is well done by machinery. 

4623. But you could not tell by reference to any 
book when that road is scavenged? — No, there is no 
record of that. 

4624. Chairman. — Do you know the lane referred 
to by Mr. French ? — Yes, there is a door to it, and we 
dare not go into it. 

4625. Dare not go in to remove and put down a 
festering nuisance ? — Well, if the inhabitants of the 
township would allow us to do it, in a case like that, 
we would do it. 

4626. Mr. French. — I can only say that I besought 
you to do it. 

4627. Chairman. — Is it your opinion, and practice, 
that if a man choses to lock up a laneway, and to fill 
it with filth, so as to make if become a nuisance, it 
should be left so — T say it is your duty to have it 
removed at once. If you think thei-e is no law for 
enabling you to interfere, because there is a lock on 
the gate, I can only say I deny it entirely. 

4628. Mr. Iieron. — Tell me, Mr. Johnston, are you 
of opinion that there is no nuisance in the township ? — 
Very little ; there is the scrapings of gardens and that. 

4629. Chairman. — May I ask you do you think 
refuse of cabbage, and other vegetable matter, thrown 
out into lanes, is offensive, and a nuisance if allowed 
to remain there ? — Yes. 

4630. Mr. Bentley stated that he wrote three times, 
in 1878, to the Board, drawing attention to two lanes 


that required the, intervention of the Commissioners, 
to have the nuisance abated, and he stated most posi- 
tively that they were never removed until the 5th of 
May in this year, he. having written again on the 3rd 
of May, and being lanes at his own place, he says he 
can testify to those facts of his own knowledge. 
What do you say to that? — I cannot say anything 
to it. 

4-631. Well, Mr. Magee has stated, with regard to a 
lane in his place, that it has been in a very bad state, 
as described by him, and that he remonstrated over 
and over again with . the Commissioners, and that 
nothing was done as yet WI was not present when he 
said it. I could not contradict the gentleman, but I 
know that whenever there is a complaint of that kind, 
men and horses are employed to clean away whatever 
is complained of. 

4632. But surely, Mr. Johnston, there is a letter of 
the 4th of February, 1878, and others at later dates, 
in addition to which he states he made several per- 
sonal remonstrances, the last on the 3rd of May, 1879, 
up to which time nothing was done to remove or 
abate the nuisance, that is, for over one year and 
three months ? — I have walked through this place and 
not seen anything like what was stated. 

4633. Mr. Heron. — I would again ask Mr. Johnston 
is it his opinion that there is no such thing as a 
nuisance in the township ? 

4634. Chairman. — The facts have been stated, and 
if there be any mistake about them let it be pointed 
out. It is surprising that if it was even believed the 
nuisance had been removed, a letter to this effect 
would not have been -written, saying, “I am astonished 
at your complaint of the 3rd, inasmuch as the work 
has been long since done.” No such letter was written, 
but the nuisance was removed on the 5th May, just 
at the time we were holding this inquiry. This 
shows how easily it could have been done before if 
there was any wish to have it done. 

4635. Mr. Walker. — We hand in a return showing 
the opinion of ratepayers of Rathmines, from 
which it appears that there are opposed to annexation, 
1,330 ; opposed to annexation conditionally, 14 ; in 
favour of annexation, 152 ; number in favour of an- 
nexation conditionally, 6. There are returns marked 
as “ not ratepayers,” gone,” and “ dead,” 276. 

4636. Mr. Heron. — Virtually these are returns from 
landlords — ratepayers. 

4637. Mr. Evans. — No, from occupiers. I have a 
large number of letters from landloi-ds all -expressing 
themselves opposed to annexation. 

4638. Mr. Heron. — And these returns are chiefly, 
you say, from occupiers? — Yes, persons not paying- 
taxes, whose landlords pay the taxes, did not consider 
themselves ratepayers. 

4639. Mr. W. D. Andrews, Q.c.,said- — It is my duty 
now to open the case of . the Pembroke township ; and 
I shall discharge that duty best by giving you, in the 
first instance, the facts, before I venture to make any 
obsei-vations of an. argumentative character. The 
Pembroke township is shown on the map before you : 
and from its boundaries you will see that it comprises 
a district slightly in excess of the acreage of Rathmines 
and Rathgar. Prior to the year 1840, in which the 
Municipal Corporation Act passed, it so happened that 
the Pembroke township was comprised within the 
limits of the city. A Commission sat continuously for 
some years before 1840, and inquired into this very 
question of boundaries, and the result of the labours 
of that Commission was a report, and the result of 
that report was, that when the Municipal Corporation 
Act became law in 1840, the Pembroke township, 
or what is now comprised within its limits, was 
deliberately excluded from the city. It remained 
within it for one purpose only, namely, voting for 
members of Parliament. With that exception, since 
1840, it has remained completely outside the city. 
The strong and determined -wish of the property- 
owners and ratepayers of the Pembroke township is 
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that it should remain outside it; and by every legiti- are worth observing, beoause since 1863, when they Dublin 

mate means in their power, both here and elsewhere, obtained the status which their special Act gave them, May 22, is79. 

they are determined to resist and prevent annexation, and on the faith of which, it should not be forgotten, Mr w ^ 

Having been left alone from the year 1840 until the that the expenditure whicli lias taken place in the Andrews, q.c. 

year 1863, they effected such improvements as they township has been made — since that date, dividing 

made by themselves and at the expense of individuals, the period which has elapsed into three periods of 

and then they found themselves strong enough to go five years each, we notice that a marked improvement 

to Parliament and ask for a constitution ; and Parlia- has taken place, in consequence, as we contend, of the 

ment having deliberately considered their application, admirable management which the township has been 

and found that their district was such as to fit it for blessed with since it got its constitution. The area of 

independent Government, passed the Act whicli the township is 1,592 acres, and that it would be 

is regarded as its charter, namely, the 16th & most disastrous to the township to check that improve- 

17th Viet., chap. 52, local, which received the ment you will see from the fact that as yet about half 

Royal assent on the 23rd of June, 1863. I don’t in- of it is unbuilt on. There has been a rapid increase of 

tend to trouble you with all the details of it, for a copy building improvement and expenditure, but the district 

of it will be laid before you, but it is right that I is still in a transition state, and about half of it is yet 

should in a general way give you some knowledge of unbuilt on. It is all within the Donnybrook electoral 

its provisions. It incorporates the Towns Improve- division. In 1863 its population was 13,200. I only 

ment Act (Ireland) of 1854, an Act which received, as give round numbers. The number of its houses 

an imperial measure, all the consideration that Parlia- inhabited and capable of habitation was 2,200, of 

ment could bestow on it, and also the general which 115 were then vacant, and its valuation was. 

Acts which you are familiar with, and which were £58,752. The Act having come into operation, it may 
passed in 1847 for the purpose of facilitating the be convenient to give you the statistics after the first 
municipal government of districts of the kind. The - five years. We cannot expect to find it springing 
Market and Fairs Clauses Act of 1847, the Gasworks into immediate prosperi ty, but it is very satisfactory 
Clauses Act of 1847, the Waterworks Clauses Act of to know that in each of the following periods of five 
1847, are all included in, and incorporated with it. years the improvement has increased. At the end of 
Its constitution consists of fifteen Commissioners, an the first five years a marked improvement was shown, 
elected body ; but the Earl of Pembroke, owing to the as you will recognize from these figures. Its valuation 
extent of his property in the township, and his agent in 186S was £65,321 ; its population had increased to 
are,- and properly so, ex-officio members of it. The 14,880; and its houses to 2,480, after making allow- 
qualifications for a Commissioner are residence within ance for a number of wretched hovels which had been 
the township, and a £30 rating, or the beneficial got rid of, and of uninhabitable buildings which had 
ownership of rents and profits to the extent of £200 been pulled down. In 1873, at the end of the next 
a year within the township. The voters qualification period of five years, we notice that its progress had 
is, either to be the immediate lessor of tenements of become much more rapid, and its improvement even 
the yearly value of £50 and upwards within the town- still more marked. In that year its valuation had 
ship, or a rated occupation of £10. There are ample mounted to £76,575 ; its population had increased to 
provisions regulating the meetings of the Commis- 21,975, or I may almost call it 22,000; and the houses 
sioners, the appointment of their officers, and the width to 3,031. Every new house that had been built was 
of the streets. We all know the Blackrock road and a house on which there had been considerable expendi- 
the dissatisfaction its condition has created. Any de- ture, and which was not only well constructed but of 
feet of repair or maintenance that may exist on that a good class. The last period of five years that we 
road, a considerable portion of which runs through the can give details of expired in 187S, and shows a con- 
township, is in no way attributable to the township, tinued and marked improvement. The valuation of 
It lies within the jurisdiction of other bodies, and the township in 1878 had increased to £85,124; its 
all that the township has is the privilege of paying population to 23,367 ; and the houses to 3,223, and 
part of the expense. The water supply, as you have of these there were only 7 0 unoccupied, while a vast 
heard, is derived, by contract, from the Corporation of number of wretched habitations had been removed. 

Dublin, who, after first taking care that Dublin shall Now, I may give you an idea of how the income from 
be fully supplied, are authorized to grant, and have rates has increased. In 1864 the 2s. rate produced 
granted, a water supply of twenty gallons per head per £5,S75 per annum. In 1879, when, by reason of the 
day to the people of Pembroke township, from which water supply and the sanitary expenses, which were 
they derive a perpetual rent of 31,(7. in the pound on not incurred in 1863 and 1864,. it was levying a rate 
the valuation of the township. They receive a higher of 3s. 3d. in the pound, its income had increased to 
sum now for an additional supply over and above the £13,710. A vast number of roads have been made 
maximum given for the 3 \d. That is a perpetual rent, and built upon, the mileage of which will be given by 
The Corporation main pipes run through the township the witnesses. I believe you will find that between 

but Dublin must be first supplied. twenty-six and twenty-seven miles of roads are now 

4640. Chairman. — Do the Town Council keep up all open, the cost of which, as you can imagine, is very 

the mains out of the 3 \d. % large indeed. The water supply has had expended on 

4641. Mr. Andrews. — Not at all. All they do is to it, for distribution works, £18,000. Between £4,000 
give us the supply at certain valves from their main and £5,000 have been expended on asphalting and 
pipe,, and we, the township, have to pay the cost of improving footways alone. 360 public lamps have 
distribution — a cost which everyone familiar with the been erected, as against 48 which it had in I860, 
cost of waterworks knows is one of the most serious It derives its gas supply from the same source as 
items in it. Their rating powers include a township Dublin, and it will be shown to you that the cost of 
rate of 2s. in the pound ; and if the consent of two- lighting contrasts favourably with the cost in any 
thirds of the inhabitants be obtained at a meeting similar district. On sewers and sanitary work it 
summoned by notice for that special object, it may be has expended already £7,760. It has an adequate 
increased by 6d. They can levy a water rate of Is. sanitary staff, which includes an executive and con- 
to meet then- water requirements. Railways, canals, suiting sanitary officer, two medical officers of health, 
and works of that character, are rated at five-sixths, aud two sanitary inspectors, who are also inspectors 
instead of one-fourth under the Towns Improvement of food. It has slaughter-houses, dairies, laundries, 

Act of 1854. Their borrowing powers extend to tramways, foundries, bottle-works, and everything 
£20,000. Their debt is considerably under that at that you could imagine would be required for making 
present ; and they are obliged to provide a sinking itself self-contained. It has adopted — and was one 
fund, in respect of which they may levy a proper of the first townships to adopt — the increased powers 
sinking fund rate. These are the powers which they which the Public Health Act of 1878 conferred, and 
possess under their Act. The statistics of the township was complimented in the Press for its energy and 
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Dublin. activity in so availing itself. As far as sanitary appli- mines township took as regards annexation, and they 
May 22, 1879. ances go, you will find that its hospital accommodation spoke of the importance of having a fire brigade, and 

Mr. w. I). an d R s means for conveying persons to hospital are of not going to bed witli an uneasy feeling that they 

Andrews, q.c. adequate ; and the expenditure upon its sanitary might be burnt. But what do we know of the city 
appliances and the processes of its sanitary inspection of Dublin? It is a blessing that they have not more 
will be given to you in detail by the witnesses. It fires, because their effective officer has told us that 
has meat-shops, fish-shops, and public fountains ; and a more responsible fire brigade is lamentably wanting 
its financial position is most satisfactory. At present, in the city of Dublin. The Corporation, therefore^ 
taking into account all its debits and credits, its total have nothing to offer us in this respect. But what do 
liabilities do not, I believe, amount to £16,000. I they offer ? A little gas testing, some inspection of 
think you will find that they are under that ; but it food, and the benefit to the inhabitants of having their 
will be better to give the exact details when I clothes toasted in a disinfecting chamber. When we 
examine the gentleman who is most competent to come to look at the small inducements that are offered 
give them to you. With regard to fires, its exemption for annexation, I confess they seem to me rather to 
from fires has been very remarkable. It has seldom expose the weakness of the side that advances them, 
had serious fires, and the loss iu that respect has been What are the pleas for annexation ? One very promi- 
inconsiderable. As regards the wear qnd tear of nent argument that has been used, and will be used 
roads, and matters of that kind, I will take the again, and which strikes different minds with different 
liberty of making an observation when I come to that force, is the question of the use of the streets. It is 
part of the case. The effect of annexation has been very perfectly plain that, as regards the matter of the use 
anxiously regarded, not only by the principal pro- of the streets, there is reciprocity already. Unques- 
prietors in the district, and those who take charge of its tionably the township uses the Dublin streets, and un- 
interests, but by other owners of property and rate- questionably the township streets are an advantage to 
payers ; and they all are firmly convinced that annexa- Dublin. There is, undoubtedly, a large quantity of traffic 
tion would put a stop to the existing improvement, through the township to Dublin that is not for the 
would materially injure the township, and place it in benefit of the township at all. In addition to that, it 
a condition which would be deplorable, having regard is unquestionably of advantage to any city to have 
to the straggles it has made and the improvement it the great avenues by which it is approached maintained 
has achieved. Allow me for a moment to take a as in this case they ax-e by the townships, and at the 

short view of the two sides of the question. We expense of the townships. I put it no higher than 

have Pembroke on one side ; Dublin on the other. We that. Suppose you were considering the propriety of 
find in Pembx-oke township an established government, levying a rate in aid, have you anything before you 
constitxxted and sanctioned by Act of Parliament, to show that a rate iix aid ought not to be in favour 

tested by the periods from 1863 to 1878, andpx-oved of the townships? Genei-al statements on the subject 

to be adequate to all its wants ; we have good econo- might be very illusory. There is a large wear and 

mical management ; the improvement of the township tear of the township roads for the benefit of the city ; 

marked and px-ogressive ; a vast expenditure on the there may be a considerable amount of wear axxd tear 

faith of its existiixg arrangements ; and a most decided of the city roads for the benefit of the township ; but 

objection to annexation. What have we in the body still, do not the towixship roads bexxefit the city ? 

to which it is sought perforce to annex us ? It is no Granted that the city benefits the township. Is there 

satisfaction to me to be obliged to say hard things of ixot a reciprocity, working px-obably a great deal better 

the Corporation of the city of Dublin ; bxxt we have than any artificial interference would do ? The case 
to deal with it unx-estrictedly and unreservedly. Beyond of the bridges has been put, and is a very good one to 
a possibility of doubt, there is a firm coixviction — and be considex-ed. It is said — and it is a perfectly reason- 
the township is ixot singular in this —that the manage- able argumeixt — that we of the Pembx-oke township 
ment of Dublitx is bad, and mox - e than that, extra va- ' sanctioned the principle of levying a bridge tax over 
gant, and that its debt is enormoxxs. The Corporation a lai-ge area, and of making the distant'ixax-ts of it 
has nothing to offer the township. It cannot offer it pay for the mox-e centx-al parts, and why should we 
drainage ; the history of its own dx-ainage is a lament- not, to some extent at all events, recognize the principle 
able one. After a number of abox-tive straggles, and of applying the same rule to the appx-oaches to the 
a pex-iod of xxxost culpable delay, evei-y attempt of that bx-idges themselves ? I think, to a lax-ge extexxt, thex-e 
kind ended in nothing ; and when, after yeax-s of is an answer to that. The answer has already been 
effort to have a main drainage scheme in which the given, that the bridges ax-e wholly exceptional con- 
townships could joiix, the townships themselves, tired structions. But I may submit to yoxx, as air argument 
out with waiting, and finding that their sanitary con- as well, that when Parliament had that exception 
ditxoixs required Jdxenx to take action of themselves, under consideration, and was imposing a bridge tax 
came, in 1876-7, to endeavour to obtain a main on the several districts, it could not have overlooked 
drainage scheme for themselves, they were actually the fact that the bridges had to be approached, and 
fiercely opposed by the Corporation. When the Cor- yet it did not think fit to extend the Act beyoxxd the 
poratxon had no drainage to offer them they got it bx-idges to the approaches. Then it has been said that 
j? 1 ’ * . . Ulsc 7 ves - , TJie y have already under-taken large the artizans who cx-owd the city erect handsome build- 
liabxlities for their scheme, which has been approved irigs, aud effect important improvements in the town- 
of by everyone, and, when complete, will be as good ships, aud that therefore it is not fair that there should 

a manx draxnage scheme as exists anywhere. As i-egards not be a contribution from the townships in x-espect of 

markets, the Cox-poratiori have nothing to offer them, the artizans’ expenditure. But has it been shown by 
The market accommodation of Dublin is miserably bad. anybody, with anything like statistical returns, that 
It lias been left to a private company to inaugurate these are the people who cx-owd the hospitals ? Don’t 
a market system, and to provide the city with respect- we all know that they belong to benefit societies ? 
able max-ket accommodation. As regai-ds scavenging, Don’t we all know that they are making respectable 
I don t care what criticism may be made oxx the wages, and that it is most difficult, when illness occurs, 
scavenging in Rath mines, you will find that the to get them into the hospitals ; and why ? Because 

Pembroke scavenging is good. What is the state of they ax-e in a position, to some extent at all events, to 

tae scavenging of the city of Dublin? Thex-e is no be, and have the means of being, attended to at home, 
use xu harping on that much longer ; but it has been Am I not also entitled to invite attention to this, that if 
declared by almost everybody that has any know- the artizans live iu Dublin, the proceeds of the work 
ledge of xt to be in a state simply disgraceful. As they do iix the townships are put into their pockets, 
regards fare brxgade appliances, have they anything to axxd when they come to Dublin ax-e spent there ; and 
r rx U fr ^ ou have heard the state in which tlxe city does anybody suppose that the expenditure of any 
of Dublin fire brigade is. Some gentlemen came fox-- class in the city is not an expenditure that keeps 
ward who dxd not take the same view that the Rath- up its ti'aders’ shops and buildings, and thus assists 
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to keep the city up ? Another argument which has 
been used is that, to a certain extent, there is a 
jealousy between the townships and the city, and 
that owing to this the one is watching the other 
a little more closely than persons not very fond of 
minute criticism wish. That had better be ended, 
it is said, and the admirable management of the 
townships had better be brought into play in the 
city, and members of the township board, imported as 
new blood into the Corporation. It is not, however, 
proposed to reform the Dublin Corporation, so that 
the discussion of subjects connected with politics and 
religion in it shall be prohibited. They are both most 
important topics, and every citizen lias a right to dis- 
cuss them in the proper place. But Bath mines and 
Pembroke contend that they are not business matters, 
and do not come within the scope of business manage- 
ment. What will occur if gentlemen come into the 
Corporation from the townships ? I venture to think 
the result will be a fierce struggle to see who will be 
uppermost ; and what will then happen? The side 
that remains uppermost will be triumphant, the others 
■will be reduced to a nonentity ; or else the balance 
' will be so complete that there will be perpetual war- 
fare. Why cannot the Dublin Corporation reform 
itself? Why, if they have an unmanagable quorum 
of twenty, can they not reduce it? Why should 
we be brought into a body which has exhibited 
great signs of weakness and given no security that 
nil those elements of weakness will not continue ? I 
think there is almost a concurrence of opinion that 
one condition precedent to annexation should be a 
vast scheme of revaluation. We know perfectly well 
that the townships now bear far more than their pro- 
portion of any common taxation. If they are taxed 
for the police at the same rate as the city they bear 
more than their share of it. The question of revalua- 
tion must be gone into, considered, and disposed of 
before you can attempt, with any justice, to unite in 
a single area areas subject to such different taxes and 
valuations as these different areas are. If that be so, 
you ought to consider what that question of revalua- 
tion will lead to before you come to the conclusion 
that you should amalgamate these townships as they 
stand. What will it come to ? Ought not some over- 
whelming case of public policy and necessity be made 
out before these townships are annexed against their 
will, their views and wishes set at naught, their pro- 
perty injured, their improvement retarded, and then- 
taxation increased ? Ought not such an overwhelming 
case of public necessity be one in which the townships 
themselves should be included ? We venture to think 
it ought ; and we say it is absolutely without prece- 
dent that any annexation scheme, or other scheme 
that the Legislature may give its sanction to, should be 
carried against the will of a district like this, and 
that it should be forced to annexation with a body 
against whom so much may be justly said as against 
the Corporation of Dublin, though, like every other 
body, very probably a great deal more is said against 
them than is just. We will endeavour to give you, 
from persons who can speak as to the facts, who have 
local knowledge and understand the wishes and feel- 
ings of the ratepayers of the township, what the con- 
dition of it is. They will be exposed to the cross- 
examination of my friends who are acting in the 
interests of the Corporation in this matter. You will 
have before you the facts, and we cannot but feel that 
when you know the facts you will come to the conclu- 
sion that the idea of constraining these townships, 
especially this Pembroke Township, to come in, abso- 
lutely against its will and per force, is a proposition 
not only novel in itself but unprecedented and unjust. 
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4042. Chairman. — Mr. Andrews, let me ask you 
this. In Cork — and it will occur in other places that 
we will have to go to — there is a large outlying suburban 
district extending beyond the city proper, and full of 
residences. The people in some of those localities do 
not object to be brought in ; in others they do. Take 
the portions that do strongly object. They admit that 
they use the roads of the city, and the city itself 
extensively ; in fact as much or more than the residents 
of the city, as they keep horses and carriages which 
many of the residents don’t. In a case of that kind 
would you say that they ought to be annexed, but that 
a different principle should be acted on in the case of 
townships established under Acts of Parliament? 

Mr. Andrews . — I do ; for the township have existing 
constitutions, and strongly oppose annexation, and say 
that they are in a different position from localities which 
have no existing constitutions, and which cannot pro- 
vide themselves with the means of improvement, such as 
Rathmines and Pembroke possess. It is an absolutely 
different case where there is no existing constitution. 
Where a district cannot stand by itself and has not 
sufficient means of keeping itself in the position in 
which it ought to be, Parliament can step in and say 
“It is a public question, and there are arguments in 
favour of annexation.” But while I do not go so far 
as to say that the objections of the inhabitants in a 
question of annexation are always supreme, I do say 
that you will find no instance on record in which such 
a township as this has been annexed against its will. 

4643. Chairman. — What would the idea of the 
people of Pembroke township be, supposing they stood 
by themselves, with regard to the annexation to them 
of the district of Roebuck ? Are we to understand 
that they wish no extension whatever? 

Mr. Andrews . — On that point a gentleman intimate 
with the wishes and views of the township will speak ; 
but as you are good enough to ask me about it I will 
refer you to what occurred in Rathmines. You know 
there were three Acts of Parliament obtained for that 
township, one in 1849 and two later. Whenever an 
adjoining district came and urged that it should be 
united it was found quite practicable to unite it and 
give it the benefits of the government that Rathmines 
was able to afford. There were successive additions, 
but there was cordial co-operation, and, in fact, the body 
that sought to be annexed was the body that promoted 
the new Bill. So that if there be a desire on the part 
of some outlying districts to come in and share the 
benefits of the Pembroke government I should bo slow 
to say that Pembroke township would not be glad 
to listen to what they have to say; but certainly 
Pembroke township will never force them in against 
their will. 

4644. Chairman. — But suppose they do not, must 
not we consider the question ? The Select Committee 
of the House of Commons from which this Commis- 
sion emanated must have naturally supposed that 
no persons would like to be brought into townships if 
their taxation was likely to be increased ; and yet we 
have been sent to inquire into every township in Ireland, 
and see whether it requires to be extended. Must not 
we treat it, to a certain extent at all events, as the 
opinion of the Select Committee, that, as a rule, it is 
desirable that all existing townships should bo extended. 

Mr. Andrews . — What the Select Committee, wished 
for was information. They abstained from giving any 
opinion on the point. If they had formed an opinion 
they would not have directed an inquiry. They 
wished the Commission to ascertain the views and 
opinions of the ratepayers. 


2 A 


Dublin. 
May 22, 1S79. 

Mr. W. D. 
Andrews, Q.c. 
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Dublin. 
May 22 , 1879 . 

John Edward 
Vernon, Esq. 


John Edward Vernon, Esq., examined. 


4645. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — You are chairman of the 
Pembroke Town Commissioners ? — I am. 

4646. And are also, as we know, agent to Lord 
Pembroke? — Yes, since the year 1853. 

4647. Lord Pembroke is owner of property in the 
city and in the township ? — Yes. 

4648. In each what is the amount that he owns ? — 
In the Pembroke township he owns seven-ninths of the 
whole township, and in the south city he is owner of 
one-sixth, or very nearly one sixth of the whole south 
city division. When I say owner I mean head land- 
lord in both cases, that is to say, his property in the 
city is to his property in the township as six to 
seven. He has very nearly as large an interest* in 
the city as in the township, but an interest in some 
measure of a different character. Now, prior to 1840 
Pembroke township was in the city of Dublin. It 
was then, under a report of a municipal Commission, 
thrown out of the city of Dublin for all purposes 
save Parliamentary voting. In the year 1841 or 1842 
it was made part of the barony of Dublin in the county 
of Dublin. 

4649. In 1853, when you became agent for Lord 
Pembroke, what was the condition of the Pembroke 
township ? — Very bad indeed. It had been very 
much neglected, and was generally thought not capable 
of much improvement, for which reason it was thrown 
out of the city. 

4650. What was the total valuation of what now 
constitutes the Pembroke township in 1853? — Well, 
I tried to obtain the valuation, but could get no 
valuation previous to 1849. In 1853 the valuation 
was £41,580. 

4651. And what sums have been expended on it? — 
Over £40,000 has been expended on it by landlord, 
exclusive of the sea wall expenses, which has been 
maintained always at the expense of Lord Pembroke. 

4652. Whatwas thecostof that? — I think it originally 
cost over£25,000, but itsexpense now varies very much. 

4653. That is the expense of maintenance? — Yes; 
I have no means of knowing exactly what it cost 
myself, but the maintenance of it is sometimes very 
small, sometimes very large, depending upon the gales 
of wind. It was not originally well built, which 
makes it more expensive to keep. 

4654. Owing to the outlay of the landlord have large 
sums been expended in buildings? — Yes — on all the 
new roads of the township building speculations have 
gone on. 

4655. What roads have been constructed or are being 
constructed since you became agent in the township ? — 
There is B urlin gton-r oad, Raglan-road, Clyde-road, El- 
gin-road, St. Mary’s-road, Aylesbury-road, Gilford-road, 
and a considerable portion of Landstl own-road ; Welling- 
ton-road, Waterloo-road, Landsd own-road, and a con- 
siderable portion of the road from the city to the 
Shelboume-road, were built on before my time. The 
railway station was built by me at the cost of Lord 
Pembroke and the railway company under a special 
agreement. 

4656. Were these roads you have mentioned made, 
curbed, and sewered at the landlord’s expense ? — Yes, 
and planted at the sole expense of the proprietor. No 
one contributed a single sixpence. 

4657. In 1863 what was the valuation? — £58,700. 

4658. What is it now? — £85,124. 

4659. You told us what has been done — making new 
roads and so forth in the Pembroke district. If the 
district had x-emained under the Corporation, would 
all this have been done? — No, cex-tainly not. It was 
under my advice it was done. It was all a series of 
cabbage gardens flooded by the Swan stream , convey- 
ing the sewerage of the Rathmines district iix the winter. 

4C60. What is the acreage of the Pembroke town- 
ship? — 1,592 acres, and 1,212 of that, I think, belongs 
to the Earl ; 800 acres about is not built on, or there- 
aboxxts ; I think the portion not built upon might be 
taken roughly as one-half of the township. 


4661. And what woxxld be, in your opinion, the effect 
of annexation as regards building ? — It would be dis- 
astrous. 

4662. Has Lord Pembroke ground capable of being 
built upon in the city ? — Y es. 

4663. How has it been regarded as building groxxnd ? 
—In about twenty-five years I have let about twelve 
lots. 

4664. Do you know what the value of Lord Pem- 
broke’s city property is? — £59,639 is the x-ateablevalue. 
I believe. 

4665. Of course, it would be Lox-d Pembroke’s in- 
tex-est to decrease the city taxation? — Yes, if it did 
not hit him hardly in the othex-. 

4666. Have you property in the city ? — Yes ; some, 

4667. Have you any in the township? — No; I am 
not even a votex-. I reside in the city. 

4668. What are the township debts ? — We borrowed 
aboxxt £18,150, axxd we paid about £5,000, leaving a 
debt of about £13,000. There is a debt of £2,900, of 
which £1,200 is due to Lord Pembreke, and which 
bears no interest. Pi-actically, I suppose, from £14,000 
to £15,000 would cover all. 

4669. The township is supplied with gas fx'om the 
Alliance Gas Company? — Yes. 

4670. Is it well supplied ? — W ell , as well as Dublin. 
I don’t think the gas either in Dublin or in the town- 
ships is vex-y perfect. 

4671. Chairman. — That £14,000 does not include 
the new drainage debt ? — No. I thought when Mr. 
Walker asked the question. he meant the special town- 
ship debt. The new drainage debt will override the 
whole townships of Pembroke, Rathmines, and Rath- 
gar. That money we are x-aising as we go along. 

4672. Dr. Norwood. — What is your limit in the 
Act?— £100,000. 

4673. Chairman. — How much will be on your town- 
ship? — We can’t tell exactly, for certain items will 
fall exclusively on ours — the pumping, for instance, 
which requires engines, and so on, and we estimate 
we shall be heavier rated than Rathmines, and properly 

4674. Mr. Walker. — You are sxxpplied in your town- 
ship with Yartry water ? — Yes, and were before the 
citj r . The very momeixt we obtained the sanction of 
Parliament ; and with the assistance of the late Sir 
John Gray, we got the water before it was sxxpplied to 
Dublin. 

4675. Is that supply sufficient and adequate for all 
purposes? — Well, no; the statutable water supply of 
twenty gallons a day is not sufficient. Our excess 
water rent is very neai-ly a third of that again. Under 
our agreement with the Corporation we ax-e entitled 
to twenty gallons per head, and any amount over that 
they give us at 3 \d. per thousand gallons. 

4676. Did the Corporation oppose your township 
bill in ’63? — Yes; not on the preamble, but on the 
water clauses. We desired to go into the open 
market. Sir John Gray destied to tie us up. The 
result was, that the select committee before whom we 
were, thought it a fair question for arrangement. 
We ax-rived at a settlement under which we received 
our statutable supply. 

4677. Will this drainage scheme be a proper and 
sufficiexxt scheme ? — I hope so. 

4678. Will it drain every house in the township ? — 

I think it will afford the means of dx-ainage. When 
the house sewex-s are constx-ucted, every pox-tion will 
be thoroughly drained. 

4679. Are you yourself familiar with the main 
drainage scheme, brought fox-ward in 1871, by the 
Corporation "t— Yes ; I was one of the parties who 
opposed that bill, as far as it related to the township. 

4680. Did yoxx hear the evidence that was given in 
the House of Commons when the Main Drainage Act 
of ’72 was being proved? — Yes. 

4681. Did you hear the evidence given as to the 
state of the Liffey? — Yes. 
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4682. Did you hear the Lord Mayor (Alderman 
Bulfin it was) examined ? — Yes. 

4683. Do you remember the evidence he gave of 
the condition of Dublin, and the Liffey? — I do; I 
think the words he used were that “ the Liffey was 
most intolerable, and a reproach to the Corporation 
of Dublin.” 

4684: Did you hear J udge Barry’s opinion expressed? 
— Yes,' his evidence showed that he considered the 
“smell from the Liffey to be an intolerable stench.” 

4685. The late Town Clerk, Mr. Henry, produced 
the resolution of the Grand Jury? — Yes, he produced 
the resolution of the Qpand J ury. I don’t remember 
the exact words, but p,s well as I do recollect they 
were, that it was “an evil of great magnitude” — that 
was their description. Lord Strathnairn also used 
strong expressions, and we all know the opinion of 
the late Chief Justice Whiteside, who urged that we 
should remove the Four Courts, or the Liffey, or the 
Corporation. 

4686. Chairman'., — I think he threatened to close 
the Courts. 

4687. Mr. Walk gf. — Do you think that since then 
the evil has been diminished by the Corporation ? — 
No ; I think it has increased by every new water closet 
that has been added to a house. 

4688. Do you remember, in connexion with the 
main drainage scheme of 1871, any sort of compromise 
with the townships being mentioned?— Yes, to this 
effect. We were very sceptical about it, and we 
succeeded in introducing a clause exempting us from 
taxation, until the main drainage scheme was carried 
out. They were likely to postpone it into the 
millenium, we considered. 

4689. The result was that theMain Drainage Board 
was appointed ? — Yes.' 

4690. You were on that Board? — Yes ; they selected 
me to represent the township. 

4691. Did you attend on that Main Drainage Board 
from time to time? — Yes ; I attended at first, but then 
I gave it up. 

4692. Why? — Because I thought it would come to 
nothing. 

4693. Did you observe whether the members of the 
Corporation took an active part in it ? — Some of them 
were very anxious. I think, if I remember right, a 
gentleman here present took a very active part in it. 

I think that Sir John Gray was prevented by the 
state of his health in ’71 from acting. Dr. Norwood 
was chairman. We always thought there was a 
divided opinion in the Corporation about it, whether 
rightly or wrongly. 

4694. Did the other members from the .townships 
attend ? — Some did very constantly. My namesake, 
Mr. Vernon, and Mr. Stokes invariably, I think. 

4695. We know that it came to nothing? — I don’t 
know as to that. It cost £25,000 or £30,000. 

4696. But in point of benefit? — So far as I can see, 
it only resulted in a hole in an abutment in the new 
bridge, and some alterations in the Annesley bridge. 

4697. Do you know what the citizens paid for that 
period of inaction? — Well, it was about £25,000 or 
£30,000 ; I am not quite sure ; but Mr. Neville could 
give the figures exactly. It cost a good deal of money. 
It could not do otherwise. 

4698. And the result was that you yourselves were 
obliged to go to Parliament for a measure? — Yes ; we 
were kept in abeyance till the Act of 1871 expired, 
and in the interim we were exceedingly pressed 
by the ratepayers and the Local Government Board. 
An inquiry was held in the township, and a state of 
facts was brought before that court of inquiry which 
decidedly was very unfavourable to the sanitary con- 
dition of a great portion of the district. On that we 
decided that the very moment we were free (we were 
urged by the Local Government Board to do so) we 
should go to Parliament for an independent scheme of 
drainage. I think the very session (I don’t think we 
lost a month) .after the Act expired, we went in for a 
Bill which we are working under. 


4699. Was that Bill opposed by the Corporation? 
— Yes. 

4700. How much does the township pay towards the 
County-at-large charges? — In 1877 £3,300, and in 
1878 £2,500. There was a considerable induction 
under the Prisons Act — in respect of lunatics, <kc. In 
1877 I find we paid on the valuation of £80,000 
£3,378 14s. 6 d., and in 1878£2,5644s. 2d., being in one 
case 10 Ac?, on our valuation, and in the other about 7 \d. 

4701. Is the township building a new Town Hall ? — 
They have entered into a contract for it, for £3,300. 
It has commenced. 

4702. Is Lord Pembroke giving a free site? — Yes. 
He gives £2,200, or two-thirds of the contract and a 
free site, with a clause that if the township be annexed, 
the building, or rather the site, reverts to him. 

4703. Chairman. — When was that arrangement 
made with Lord Pembroke ? — It is not perfected yet. 

4704. The building, I think you said, lias been com- 
menced? — Well, yes. You may see the ground fencing 
off. 

4705. I only want to see whether it has been since 
the report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons ? — I am sorry to say we have been four or 
five years talking about it, and have always been afraid 
of the expense. We ought to have built it long ago. 
We sit in a most wretched place at present, as you will 
have an opportunity of seeing. 

4706. Mr Heron. — Where is it? — Just close by the 
Exhibition field, at Ball’s-bridge. 

4707. Mr. Walker. — How many Town Commis- 
sioners are there? — Fifteen. 

4708. Chairman. — Will the money to be given by 
the ratepayers to build the Town Hall revert or be paid 
back under the agreement? — No; but we must pay 
whatever is the difference between Lord Pembroke’s 
contribution and the cost, or they pay us £2,200, and 
have the building, and pay us rent for the site if they 
retain it. 

4709. Is the rent fixed? — No. 

4710. Mr. Walker. — How often do the Commis- 
sioners meet? — Once a fortnight unless specially 
summoned, and a committee meet on Fridays. 

4711. Are the Commissioners good business men? 
— I think so. 

4712. Is the business well attended to? — Yes. 

4713. Have you any political discussions there ? — 
Never. I think I never heard a political or religious 
discussion brought on since I have been Chairman — 
never since 1863. 

47 1 4. Are all religions represented on that board? — 
Flilly represented, I think. I should say there are six 
of one and nine of the other — the six being returned by 
the constituency which could return the whole. 

4715. In your opinion does the way the business is 
done contrast favourably or otherwise with the mode 
adopted by the Corporation ? — I would very much pre- 
fer our way of doing business. We meet at eleven 
o'clock and go through the whole of the business of 
the township, and we then resolve ourselves into a 
sanitary board and do sanitary business. We have 
everything quite separate for that. 

4716. Have you been Chairman since 1863? — Con- 
tinually. They did me the honour to elect me every 
year. 

4717. Are the affaire of the township well managed? 
— Fairly, I think. 

4718. Are all the roads and sewers in good order ? — 

I think so. I don’t mean to say that they are perfect, 
but I would say this, they are better than the county 
roads on the one side, and the town roads on the other, 
though they are not by any means as perfect as I would 
wish them to be. 

4719. Have you ascertained the feelings of the rate- 
payers on the question of annexation ? — I think I know 
the feeling of most of the ratepayers, and I don’t think 
I ever heard one of our members or ratepayers say he 
would like us to be annexed to the Corporation. I 
think a good many would like to find fault with us, 
and quite properly, but they would rather bear with 
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the evils they know, than the evils they don’t know. 
I believe, indeed, that the township is almost unani- 
mous on the subject. If you exclude those gentlemen 
who are members of the Corporation, and who hold 
property in the township, you will find that to be the 

4720. You have two hospitals in the township? — 
Yes ; the Incurable Hospital on one side, and the City 
.of Dublin Hospital on the othei - . 

4721. Are the sanitary arrangements in your town- 
ship good ? — They are fair ; I don’t think they are per- 
fect. 

4722. What staff have you ? — Dr. Murdock and Dr. 
Chapman, our medical officer and consulting medical 
officer, an executive sanitary officer, two sub-sanitary 
officers, and a disinfector. Mr. Robinson is our secre- 
tary, and Mr. Phelan is our sub-sanitary officer. Mr. 
Madden is also a sub-sanitary officer, and then there 
is Donovan, who undertakes the agreeable task of dis- 
infecting. 

4723. Have youal ways endeavoured to attend toany 
complaints on the question of sanitation ? — I have cer- 
tainly always tried to do so. In some cases we have 
been utterly unable to meet the complaints, for the 
simple reason that we had not sufficient levels, and 
without our system of main drainage we could not do 
what we would wish. 

4724. And until that is completed there may be cases 
of that kind arising? — Undoubtedly. Yes; persons 
have complained, and I think very rightly — we had 
only a fall of about eighteen inches from Sandymount 
to Blackrock to convey the sewerage. 

4725. Are there slaughter-houses in your township ? 
— Yes, there are six, I think. 

4726. Are there by-laws in force in your township 
for their management? — Yes; not only by-laws for 
them, but a whole system of by-laws — which has not 
been finally approved of— under the Sanitary Acts. 

4727. Since theAct of 1878 came into force have you 
proceeded to carry out that measure ? — Yes ; the very 
instant it came into operation we proceeded within- a 
few weeks to issue the full notice to our ratepayers. 
The by-laws were framed as carefully as possible, and 
they required a good deal of consideration. They have 
to be approved of by the Local Government Board. 

- 4728. Have there been many fires in the township ? 
—Very few. Most of the houses are insured under a 
-clause in. the. Igase. . I never had to call on any one to 
rebuild in twenty-five years, so that there could not 
-have been much .damage caused. 

4729. Now, you know yourself intimately the state of 
the city, and, from your management of the Pembroke 
property, can you say whether the state of the 
lanes and roads in your township contrasts favourably 
with the. city.? — I do ; I think the lanes in the city are 
very badly kept. 

47 30. Prom your own knowledge of the property can 
you give any instance of that ? — I can fairly and truly 
say that part of the , lane going down to my own house 
is as bad as.it can well be. The other day part of a 
holding fell out of lease, on which about forty houses 
-are. The lease fell out in March, and there was then 
a heap of filth in the centre of these houses. It was 
left there ever since, but it has been nearly carried 
.away by the action of the weather. 

4731. We heard a good deal as to kerbing — can you 
say that your township contrasts well with the city in 
that respect ? — All our footpaths are kerbed where 
there are buildings, and Lord Pembroke never made a 
road that has not been handed over to the township 
fully kerbed. Some of the rural roads with fields on 
both sides are not kerbed, nor do they require it till 
houses are built on it. 

4732. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — You know, Mr. Vernon, 
that Pembroke is part of the antient city of Dublin ? — I 
do ; at least I am not quite certain of what that word 
means ; but it was included within the city boundary. 

4733. And that it went as far as Blackrock ? — Yes. 

4734. Do you think it of advantage that the whole 


of the city of Dublin should be under a divided 
management ? — The whole of the city ? 

4735. The whole of the city? — Yes. I follow you. 
I think it very desirable that the city, having thrown 
off its weak and poor neighbour, should not try to 
take him back when he is worth something. 

4736. Do you think it of advantage that after defining 
the city of Dublin it should be under divided manage- 
ment? — I think it very desirable that the part now 
known as the Pembroke township should not go into 
the city. 

4737. You have the advantage of parliamentary 
representation ?— Well, yes. 

4738. How many electors are there — how many 
voters for the city? — I have not a notion; I have 
not taken the slightest part in politics in the city. 

4739. You know the number of ratepayers ?— 3,300, 
I think. 

4740. Well, one-half of these would not, I suppose, 
be voters ; suppose, then, we said 1,500 electors ? — I 
should not say so, but I really don’t know. 

4741. Do you think it fail- that the residents in 
Pembroke should have the franchise and should not- 
contribute to the city taxes ? — I give no opinion as to- 
the franchise. 

4742. Yes, but do you think it fair? — That is a 
political matter I never considered. 

4743. Do you think that taxation and representation 
ought to be generally co-existent ? — No doubt the prin- 
ciple is true, but I do not think it comes in there. 

4744. That it does not apply to Pembroke? — Not the 
parliamentary representation; but I do in the sense 
of being represented in this room. 

4745. As to the boundaries — now, do you think the 
parliamentary and municipal boundaries ought to be 
the same ? — I think so, if the town desire to restrict 
the franchise, and they did not think so when they 
turned us out — they were satisfied to get rid of us 
then. 

47 46. Do you think, as a rule, that parliamentary 
and municipal boundaries ought to be the same?— 
Yes; I think it would be a proper thing — that is, if 
I were starting to form a municipality and parliamen- 
tary representation, I should make them identical. 

4747. What will your rate be next year? — Our 
rate for hist year, I may say, amounted to 2s. 10c?., 
exclusive of our drainage. 

4748. I thought you said it was 3s. 3d. — some one 
saidit was 3s. 3d. ? — Well, the figures would be 2s. 10c?.; 
speaking from memory we have 2s. improvement rate ; 
water rate 7c?. : fund to make good the money borrowed 
on the water rate — I forget what it is — 3c?., and then 
'we have 5c?. to meet the main drainage. 

4749. That is 3s. 3c?.? — Yes ; 2s. 10c?. is our township 
tax, and 5c?. comes in under the precept for main 
drainage which we are obliged to pay. 

4750. Now, you used very strong language about the 
proposed annexation being absolute ruin to the town- 
ship ? — Certainly, to the unbuilt-on part of it. You 
would increase the taxation, and you would give us a 
representative body in which we have no confidence, 
in the city of Dublin. 

4751. As to the unbuilt-on portions, is it not a fact 
•that Lord Pembroke makes roads and sewers and plants 
trees ? — Y es. 

4752. Without getting any of that expenditure from 
the Commissioners 1 - — N ot a shilling. 

4753. What is to prevent his going on on that 
system still? — There is no use fishing in a place if 
there is no fish. There is no use my having roads, 
if builders come and say, “we won’t build under the 
Corporation.” It may be a misapprehension of theirs, 
but they do it. 

4754. Is it a prejudice or what? — They won’t build 
within the precincts of the Corporation unless it is a 
charitable institution, or public building, which under 
special acts will be exempt from taxation. 

4755. Is that owing to the valuation? — I can’t say. 

4756. Well, I ask your opinion? — Then I should 
say, first, it is owing to increased taxation, which 
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they apprehend ; and secondly, they have not any 
confidence in the Corporation. 

4756. Are you of opinion, as some intelligent gentle- 
men are, that.the Corporation of Dublin is insolvent ? 
— Well, looking at the parliamentary return, we find 
that they spent £30,000 more than their income from 
1875 to 1878, and I know what effect that would have 
upon a private individual — he would get no credit. 

4757. Are you of opinion it is insolvent? — The test 
is the rate at which money can be borrowed, and if 
you take the credit of the Corporation into the money 
market, you will find a great many men will shake 
their heads, very wisely, but they won’t lend the 
money. 

4758. Have you investigated the financial position 
of the Corporation, and considered the value of the 
city estate? — No. Except the returns. 

4759. Do you look upon the figures that have been 
given as illusory? — I assume the parliamentary returns 
give them correctly. I quite assume that to be the 
case. 

47 60. And do you imagine they could not get any 
money under seven or eight per cent.? — Oh no ; but we 
borrow our money at four, and I don’t think they 
can do that, so far as I know the money market. 

4761. Who were the promoters of the original 
Pembroke township bill? — Well, there were a variety 
of people. I was one of the parties. It was originally 
taken up by a professional gentleman, I think, and he 
came to me on the matter, and I supported him. 

4762. Was the Pembroke township not peculiarly 
situated, in one great proprietor having So preponder- 
ating an influence? — The proprietor, practically, had 
nothing to say to the original movement. Thex-e 
were several meetings of the ratepayers on the subject, 
and they objected to it (that was before my time). 
After that, the ratepayei's appeared to have changed 
their minds, and to think they ought to have some 
form of Government. The formation. of township arose 
in this way, discontent existed about lighting, portion 
of the township was lighted by subscription ; a good 
many people put down their names and omitted to pay 
their subscriptions, and there was no means of com- 
pelling them. The ratepayers then met, and thought 
they would suggest some form of Government. 

4763. Do you know how it was managed that you 
retained the city franchise, while you escaped the city 
l'ates ? — I don’t know. That would be so far back 
as 1840. I was not a resident in Dublin then. 

4764. What return do you say, or can you refer me 
to, by which it appears that the Corporation of 
Dublin are spending, or have spent, £30,000 a year 
mox-e than their income ? — The parliamentary return 
455 of 1875. On the 1st of June ’75, the city debt 
was £781,931, secured partly on the city estate, 
while at the end of the financial year, the local 
taxation return gives the amount secured on the rates 
£631,996, and secured on the city estate, £196,746. 
Well, then again, at the end of the next financial year, 
1878, I find secured on the city rates £668,050, and 
on the city estate £184,804, or in other words, you find 
the total amount of the debt in 187.5 £781,977, and in 
1878 £866,854. If you deduct one from the other 
it woxxld appear to me to leave £84,877, and dividing 
£84,877 into three, it would leave very nearly 
£30,000 ; the figures are taken from public documents. 

4765. Does your Board meet in public? — No. 

4766. Do you receive deputations? — Yes. I don’t 
think we ever refused to receive any ratepayers. 

4767. Would you approve of the rule of the Rath- 
mines Board to refuse to receive deputations ? — No ; I 
should disapprove of any such arrangement. 

47 68. Why do you exclude the Press ? — Because we 
like business, and don’t care about oratory. 

4769. Do you think the Press ought to be excluded ? 
— The best worked Boards are those where the Pi-ess 
is excluded. I am glad to say the Select Committee 
has taken the same view with reference to one of the 
most important Boards in Dublin — the Port and Docks 


Board. I would extend that to all meetings where 
business is to be carried on. 

4770. How long does the Board meet ?■ — W e meet at 
eleven, and sometimes sit until three. We sit as 
long as business is to be done. 

4771. Do you think one hour each Board day would 
not do? — We could not do our bxxsiness in an houi\ 

4772. As to the main drainage scheme of 1871, are 
you aware that there was a great rise in prices after 
1S71?— Iam. 

4773. Was not that one of the main causes of the 
stoppage of that scheme? — Yes; I believe the con- 
tracts put in were at an extravagant figure. 

4774. Was there not a great change in the price of 
iron and other materials? — Yes. 

4775. Did the members of that Board appear to you 
honestly to do their best to carry out the purpose for 
which they were elected ? — I think so, as a body. 

4776. Did you ever hear any question of politics 
referred to there ? — No; but we had no Press present, 
if I remember right. 

4777. Do you really imagine that if the Pi-ess were 
present polities would have been introduced? — I do 
not imagine it ; I am sure of it. 

4778. As to the Pembroke property in the South 
City District, when did you last lay out any roads in 
it ? — I never laid out any. 

4779. Have you brought any of that into the market 
for building ? — Oh, whatever thei - e is of it was laid 
before my time. 

4780. You, of course, act in the best intei'est of the 
Eax'l of Pembroke, and you have not laid out, planted, 
or sewered it ? — No, because, my . predecessor did it. 
He made Wilton-square, and left the whole side there 
pining for a builder - , and how long more it will remain 
so, indeed I doix’t know. 

4781. Are the woi-ks of your main drainage being 
earned on as rapidly as possible between Ball’s-bridge 
and London-bridge ? — Between Elgin-road and the 
Pigeon-house, between Ball’s-bridge and London- 
bridge. The greater part of the low level sewer is 
covered in as far as London-bridge. 

4782. Have you met any obstacles there as to owners 
of land?— Well, yes; but not very mxxch — nothing 
that will cost us more than £400. 

4783. No real obstruction ? — No ; I am informed so 
by the professional gentleman managing it. 

4784. Are some gentlemen asking mox'e than you 
think reasonable ? — Yes. 

4785. Yoxx did not commence the sea-going works 
yet ? — Yes, oxxtside the Pigeoxx-hoxxse ; and I may men- 
tion that we vax-ied the course of it somewhat, so 
that we shall have less out-sea work. It is going on 

4786. Yoxx limit the district at which you will dis- 
charge the sewer ? — No ; there is no necessity for 
that. 

4787. Mr. Cotton. — You are not altering the out- 
fall ? — No ; we are mex-ely keeping a little inside 
instead of outside the Pigeon-house to facilitate the 
work. 

4788. Mr. Heron. — Within what time will the con- 
tract be completed ? — They will be finished, I expect, 
next year. I believe the contractor has expressed him- 
self sanguine of being able to complete them next 
year. 

4789. But after that the old ones will have to be 
continued? — The low level sewer will at once discharge 
all the sewerage, and the houses must be connected 
with the sewers. We shall have to make some subsi- 
diary sewers. 

4790. When will the low level ones be discharged 
When the high level sewer is complete. 

4791. And when is the outfall to be completed?— 
At the end of next yeai\ 

4792. .Will it be within the contract time anyway? 
—That is the evidence of our engineer. 

4793. Will that sewer be running in two years? — 
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No' doubt, and would be running sooner only for 
the delay incident to leaving the sewer available for 
the south side of Dublin. 

4794. You said that Lord Pembroke’s interest in 
the city and the township was as six to seven? — Yes, 
roughly. 

4795. In the city is it mainly derived from head 
rents ? — Yes, and so it is in the township. 

4796. But have you not in the township valuable 
landed property unlet? — Yes, but it is only valuable 
when let. It is agricultural land at present. 

4797. Ten years ago was the city property more 
valuable than the township property ?— No, oh no, 
you could go back perhaps to the time that it was, but 
I don’t know when it was. 

4798. Are you at this moment laying out new roads 
in the township ? — I have not begun them, but there 
are two in prospect. We are waiting to see what Mr. 
Exham says on the question before him. 

4799. Will you continue making roads ? — If builders 
will tell me they will build I will lay out the roads, 
but not till then. 

4800. You are satisfied -with the lighting of the 
township ? — It is about as good as the Dublin lighting, 
and I don’t call that good. On the contrary, I think 
Dublin is a badly lighted city. 

4801. Did you hear Mr. Plassard’s evidence as to the 
heavy rate of taxation for water? — Yes. 

4802. And do you concur in that? — It is scientific, 
and I don’t know what to say to it. 

4803. How many men have you engaged attending 
to the roads ? — I could not exactly tell you. I could 
tell the expenditure for the year. I think it is £3,000 
on our roads, including kerbing, crossings, and 
scavenging. 

4804. How long have you been under public audit ? 
— We are not under it except for main drainage and 
sanitaiy work. 

4805. How are your accounts audited ? — By auditors 
chosen by the ratepayers at the annual meeting. 

4806. That is at the time the Council is elected? — 
Yes. 

4807. Who are the present auditors? — Well, I could 
not tell you ; the secretary will be able to tell you. 1 
never attend the annual meeting. I have not attended, 
as I never vote in the matter. I leave it to the rate- 
payers to elect whom they like ; it is their business. 

4808. Chairman. — Do you agree in the principle 
that no new township should be allowed to be created 
within two miles of another? — No ; I don’t. 

4809. The Select Committee reported that a new 
township should not be created within two miles of 
another ? — W ell, that is a question I never considered. 

4810. Now, as to the debt of the Corporation, did 
you see the return compiled and given us by Mr. Pirn, 
of the debts of the Corporation, as compared with 
other places? — Yes; I heard it, but I can’t see how 
you can compare Dublin with Leeds or Manchester — 
you might as well compare it with London at once. 

4811. But suppose Dublin really owes £830,000. 
On revaluation the gross valuation would be at least 
£800,000 ; do you think one year’s income would be 
an excessive debt for it to owe?— No; not for the 
Corporation to pay, but it is a different thing for the 
Corporation to ask a neighbour to pay it for them. 

4812. The city estate was stated to be worth, at this 
moment, £600,000, if sold in the market, and that in 
1880 or 1881 it will produce £27,000 a year; and, 
further, that it never was more than £1 00 in arrear, 
arising from weekly rents at Baldoyle. If those 
figures are true, would you still be prepared to say 
that Dublin is overburthened with debt? — If that 
state of facts was true, I would say the Corporation 
was a most benevolent and tender-hearted spider in 
asking others to come into its parlour. 

4813. We have the accounts passed by the Govern- 
ment auditor, showing that the present city estate, 
along with the rents at Baldoyle, produces, in round 
numbers, close on £19,000 a year ?— As a ratepayer of 
the city, I am glad to hear it. 


4814. Accounts produced also show that by the fall- 
ing in of leases, which are named, it will be" increased 
to nearly £27,000 by 1881 ?— Well, if that be so, why 
do they want us ; we are satisfied to remain where we 

4815. It will be increased by £7,000 a year in 1881, 
and within twenty years, taking every life that is 
in the leases then outstanding to live to the age of 
seventy-five years, it will then increase by £10,000 a 
year more? — Then, in the name of goodness, what do 
they want with us ? Can’t they let us alone, and we 
will rejoice in their prosperity ? 

4816. Surely there cannot be any doubt about it. 
They give the names of the houses in the leases, and 
of this I am certain — that Mr. Finlay has charged them 
with the receipt of about £19,000 a year city estate, 
and they have had to discharge themselves from it ? — 
Then why, again, I say, Mr. Chairman, why do they 
want us ? 

4817. One gentleman said if the city were annexed 
to Rathmines it would beggar them. 

4818. Mr. Bolton. — I said it was a case of beggar- 
my-neighbour. 

4819. Mr. Vernon. — If their circumstances are so 
.great and flourishing, why do they want us ? 

4820. Mr. Heron. — What is it that you don’t believe 
in this statement as to the city estate? — Oh, I am 
quite sure that whatever they have they spend. 

4821. Dr. Norwood. — The total arrear on the city 
for thirty year's and upwards, was only about one-half 
per cent. 

4822. Chairman. — The year’s rent which they are 
charged with by Mr. Finlay in having received, is 
£17,997 0s. 5d., and the arrear brought forward made 
it altogether £26,550 8s. 10 d. They received out of 
that £19,905, leaving the arrear something the same 
as before ?— Then why want £10,000 a year from Rath- 
mines, and why want us ? 

4823. They say they want it at present, and that it 
will be for your benefit in the future ? — Aye, there is 
the fly and spider again. They want money to carry 
out their works, and we don’t want to give them 
money, if we can help it. 

4824. You meet twice every month ? — Yes; the 
Board meet twice every month. 

4825. Do you find that for the management of your 
township it takes you two or three hours to transact 
your business ?— Yes ; sometimes a couple of hours, 
and sometimes a great deal more. 

4826. We have also to consider not only the question 
of annexation to Dublin, but of the townships to one 
another — would you be inclined, as far as your town- 
ship is concerned, to be amalgamated with Rathmines? 
— No, because Rathmines is very well able to take 
care of itself. I am for Home Rule. I don’t want 
to annex or be annexed. 

4827. Have you the undivided services of your sur- 
veyor? — Yes. 

4828. What sal ary ‘do you pay him ? — £250 a year. 

4829. Do you think that it is desirable to have 
the undivided services of the surveyor of a township ? 
—Yes, and I think there ought to be work enough for 
him to do. 

_ 4830. How many miles of roads have you?— Twenty- 
six and a half miles, including lanes and minor roads. 
Our surveyor has, of course, had less to do for so much, 
so many of the roads being maintained by the pro- 
prietor. 

4831. Notwithstanding all these roads being main- 
tained, and so well done, by Lord Pembroke, do you 
think it right to have the undivided services of the 
surveyor ? — I think so ; I think he ought to be on the 
road every day. 

4832. The number of houses in Pembroke is 3,222, 
and about the same number in Rathmines. Your 
sanitary staff consists of a consulting sanitary officer, 
an executive, and two sub-sanitary officers ; do you 
find that that staff is proper and necessary to work 
your township ?— Yes, but I am bound to say that 
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is; 


our township requires more sanitary attention than 
Rathmines, we have greater difficulties to contend with, 
which I think will be all done away with, or dealt 
with when we get the artificial outfall we are seek- 


4833. From your knowledge of the working of the 
township would it be possible to attend to it properly 
or satisfactorily with a Board meeting one day in the 
month? — No ; twice a month would be better; meet- 
ing only once a month has this objection — that com- 
plaints, if made, are not answered at once. Complaints 
ought to be answered at once, or as soon as possible. 

4834. What do you say to the rale of a Board to 
meet once a month at 9 o’clock, and not to take up 
any new business after 10 o’clock? — It would be quite 
possible if the work was done by Committees. In 
seme of the largest institutions the work is done by 
Committees. 


4835. Mr. Fottrell . — I would ask your leave, Mr. 
Chairman, to say that what I stated was no new busi- 
ness was taken up without proper notice ; we do all 
we can in an hour, and if special business is given 
notice of, we dispose of it. 

4836. Chairman. — I have the evidence before me 
given by a gentleman who described himself as having 
been Chairman for a number of years, he told the 
Committee of the House of Commons that no new 
business was ever taken up after 10 o’clock, so that 
every gentleman might safely leave the Board at 10 
o’clock, for he knew with certainty that no new busi- 
ness would be taken up, and that, therefore, he might 
safely go away. 

4837. Mr. Cotton. — Was it ever discussed — the 
propriety of taking in Roebuck to Pembroke? — Some 
people about Simmon’s-eourt were in favour of it, if 
the people were unanimous, but they were found not 
unanimous, and they would be bad members if they 
were brought in without their wish. 


4838. Chairman. — I understand you to say you 
always received any deputation of the ratepayers ? — 
Yes ; I think we should be very unfit to be Commis- 


sioners if we did not. 


4839. What do you say to a Board where the usual 
rale was not to receive a deputation? — Well, I can’t 
well give an opinion ; I certainly would not be in 
favour of it. I think it is the proper thing to listen to 
complaints, even if you cannot redress them. 

4840. Are you satisfied with the supply of water 
from the Vartry? — Perfectly. 

4841. As a chairman of township Commissioners, 
is it, in your opinion, proper that any portion of an 
inhabited district, particularly one largely built upon, 
should have the water shut off for nine hours every 
night ? — It is tempting on the ground of economy ; 
we tried it but we came to the conclusion that we had 
no right to do it. 

4842. Did you give it up?— Yes; but our posi- 
tion differs very much from others; we rely very 
much upon high pressure as a means of extinguishing 
fires, so that if the water was shut off at night and a 
fire occurred, it would be fatal to us. 

4843. But in Rathmines or rather in Rathgar, they 
say they have not high pressure, and if so, must it 
not be doubly fatal ? — They might have other means. 

4844. They certainly have a fire engine ? — We rely 
more on the hydrants. 

4845. Have you a staff to look after them? — No; 
except our own men. 

4846. Does your surveyor, as part of his general 
duty, look after that ? — It is his duty to see that the 
hydrants are in order. 

4847. Ready at a moment’s notice ? — Yes ; ready to 
apply the pressure which we ought to have, but which 
I believe we do not always have. 

4848. Mr. Heron. — Are those the hydrants that 
water the streets ? — Yes ; they do it with a hose at- 
tached. 

4849. Chairman.— Y ou said, just now, the pressure 


you “ ought to have ”? — Yes ; the pressure is not as 
high as it ought to be, I do not know the reason why, 
because the level that supplies us ought to give a very 
high pressure. 

4850. As far as you know do the Commissioners 
largely own property in the township ? — Some of them 
do ; a good many of them have large sums of money 
laid out in house property. 

4851. But the large majority? — -I should say a 
majority of them are owners, but that rests with the 
electors. 

4852. When an election takes place with your body, 
do the board send out circulars suggesting the names 
of candidates? — Never; I never heard of such a 
document emanating from the Commissioners, sug- 
gesting the name of a member, I never saw such a 
document. I, myself, never attended an election, or 
expressed an opinion concerning one. T believe it is 
a matter that should be done absolutely by the rate- 
payers. 

4853. Now, look at the portion marked yellow on 
the map — do you see the portion north of Milltown, 
should that not be annexed to the township? — Well, 
the town of Milltown ought to be, perhaps, but the 
rest is all occupied by villas. 

4S54. Do not the people in the villas drive through 
the city and through your township ? — Yes ; but there 
is a reciprocity in that regard — men bringing in stones 
and so on — it is a mere debtor and credit account. 

4855. Take the case now of a man living say close 
to Booterstown, at the furthest point of your town- 
ship, does he not get all the benefit of your roads 
driving over them himself and his family? — Yes, but 
you must stop somewhere. You can’t prevent his 
driving in. 

4856. Should he not pay something for it ? — No, 
you might go over the whole of Ireland that way. 

4857. Do you think that, by rate in aid or otherwise, 
Pembroke should pay something towards Dublin ? — 
No. The greatest hardship was putting the bridges 
on the metropolitan boundary. We have four or five 
bridges in our small boundary, and if they went down 
I don’t believe they would be rebuilt by the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin. 

4858. Mr. Heron. — Do you approve of co-opting? — 
No, I do not; in a township administering public 
funds I should prefer open election, in the same way 
1 would have the board-room open to the public, and 
not to the press. 

4859. Chairman. — Now we will suppose that the 
Dublin Corporation improved and agreed not to discuss 
politics ? — I could not fancy it — it would be the mil- 
lenium. When the Dublin Corporation abjure politics 
and religion, I will then consider annexation. They are 
a first-class political organization, but equally they are a 
very bad local administration. I think myself the 
things are inconsistent. 

4860. Their proposal was to reduce the number by 
fifteen, and give it to the townships ? — Well, however 
you do it, this room will be about the hottest in Ireland. 
Our interests are dissimilar, our politics are dissimilar, 
and we will fight it out till we find out who is the 
strongest, and in this country the strongest will give 
the weakest veiy little fair play. 

4861 . Mr. Fottrell. — I was not here whenMr. Bentley 
made the statement about circulars. I have been led 
to suppose you were informed the board of Rathmines 
sent out circulars expressing a wish for the election of 
certain gentlemen named. Now, our board never in- 
terfered with any election. The retiring candidates 
send out circulars of their own act, telling when the 
election is to be, and seeking re-election ; but there is 
no board’s order for issuing them. At the last time 
five were going out and one died, and the five took the 
liberty of adding the name of a gentleman who had 
been an opponent of theirs, but no action was taken by 
the board whatsoever. It is only fair that I should 
put you right. 


Dublin. 
May 22, 1819. 

John Edward 
Vernon, Esq. 
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Mr. A. H. Robinson, examined. 


4862. Mr. Andrews. — You are secretary to the Pem- 
broke township? — I am, since 1870. 

4863. You have been acquainted with the township 
from an earlier date? — From 1860. 

4864. As we know the governing body consists of 
fifteen members, including an ex-officio chairman, of 
whom one-third retire annually ? — Quite so. 

4865. Your board, as we have heard, meets fort- 
nightly ? — It does. 

4866. You have a works committee and a finance 
committee once a week ? — We have. 

4867. I suppose no cheques can be drawn unless the 
accounts have passed that committee ? — They must be 
passed at the finance board. 

4868. The township contains 1,592 acres? — Yes, and 
over half of that is yet unbuilt upon. 

4869. Is the entire township within the Donnybrook 
Electoral Division ? — Yes. 

4870. Your populationin 1863 was 13,200 in round 
numbers ? — Yes. 

4871. How many houses were there in the township ? 
— About 2,200, of which 115 were vacant. 

4872. And your then valuation ? — £58,752. 

4873. How were you off for roads then?— It was, 
at that time, like most other rural districts ; the roads 
were in a very poor condition. They were not sew- 
ered ; there were no street crossings ; and there were 
only about forty-eight public lamps. 

4874. How were these supported? — By voluntary 
contributions. 

4875. Were your roads watered at all ? — No. 

4876. What sort was your water supply? — It was 
very inadequate ; a portion of the district received its 
-supply from the canal ; the Sandymount district was 
supplied by imported barrels of water. 

4877. What class of houses were then in the town- 
ship ? — The class of houses ? 

4878. Mr. Heron. — Mr. Robinson can only know 
that from history. 

4879. Witness. — I am speaking from my own know- 
ledge of the district. I knew it prior to my becoming 
secretary. 

4880. Mr. Andrews. — Give me a classification of the 
houses? — Over one-fourth of the houses consisted of 
wretched habitations ranging in valuation from 30s. 
to £5. 

4881. As regards the drainage, you’ had a large open 
drain at that time ? — A large open drain traversed a 
considerable portion of the township, from Shelbourne- 
road to the Dodder. 

4882. Was there any sanitary supervision at all? — 
None. 

4883. Were there anumber of tenement houses with- 
out any proper supervision ? — The tenement houses had 
little or no sanitary accommodation, and those which 
had were so dilapidated as to be quite a nuisance. 

4884. In 1868 what was your valuation? — The valu- 
ation in 1868 had increased from £58,752 to £65,321, 
being an improvement of £6,569. 

4885. And your population ? — It had increased from 
13,200 to about 14,880 persons. 

4886. The occupied houses were how many? — They 
had increased from 2,200 to 2,480. 

4887. Passing over another five years, what was your 
valuation in 1873? — It had risen to £76,575 ; and 
the population to 21,975. 

4888. And the number of inhabited houses ? — To 
3,031. 

4889. What was the valuation of the township in 
1878? — It had risen to £85,124 ; the population had 
increased to 23,367, being an improvement of seventy- 
seven per cent, since 1863. 

4890. What was the number of houses ? — They had 
increased from 2,200 in 1863 to 3,223, being an in- 
crease of 1,023, equivalent to 47| per cent. 

4891. Howmany were unoccupied? — The unoccupied 
houses were only 70, as against 115 in 1863. 

4892. Give me the income from rates in 1864 ? — The 


income from rates in 1864 was £5,875. In January of 
this year it was £13,710, being an increase, during the 
fifteen years, of £7,835, equivalent to 133^ per cent. 

4893. Mr. Vernon has told us that a vast number 
of roads have been constructed since 1863 ? — A vast 
number of roads have been constructed by the Earl 
of Pembroke and his successors since 1863. The 
Clyde-read, Elgin-road, Northumberland-road, Ayles- 
bury-road, Guilford-road, St. Mary’s-road, Simmons- 
couit-road, Bushfield-terrace, Carlisle-avenue, Carlisle- 
terrace, part of Shelbourne-road, a considerable portion 
of Morehampton-road, and Lansdowne-road, have all 
been built upon since 1863. 

4894. I need scarcely ask if the expenditure upon 
them must not have been very great indeed. We have 
already got the extent of the roads ? — About 26£ miles. 

4895. With respect to your water supply, you have 
paid for the distribution of it yourselves ? — Quite so. 
The Commissioners have spent £l 8,000 on distribution 
works. 

4896. How many miles of mains were laid by your- 
selves ? — Over twenty-two miles. 

4897. We kuow, from Mr. Vernon, the arrangement 
with the Corporation respecting the water supply, so 
that I will not go over it again. How much have 
you spent on asphalting the footways ? — 18,400 square 
yards of superior asphalte have been laid at a cost of 
£4,610. 

4898. Have you numerous street crossings ? — Yes ; 
on every road. 

4899. What number of public lamps have you now ? 
— At present there are 360. There were only forty- 
eight at the start. 

4900. What have you spent on sewers and sanitary 
works ? — About £7,760. That does not include any- 
thing for main drainage ? — -No. 

4901. You became the Urban Sanitary Authority in 
1874?— Yes. 

4902. And when the Act of 1878 was passed you 
promptly availed yourselves of it ? — Quite so. . 

4903. I would like to have your sanitary staff, al- 
though I believe they have been given already? — We 
have an executive sanitary officer, a consulting sani- 
tary officer, two medical officers of health, two sub- 
sanitary officers, a disinfector, and a scavenging staff. 

4904. The sub-sanitary officers inspect food as well? 
— Yes ; they are food inspectors also. It is part of 
their duty to take samples of food. 

4905. How many slaughter-houses have you ? — Six 
registered slaughter-houses in the district. 

4906. In addition, you have dairies, laundries, bake- 
ries, and so forth — I need not go over them? — We have. 

4907. We ai’e aware, from what has already been 
proved, of the position in which you stand respecting 
main drainage, and that it is progressing ? — Quite so. 

4908. Chairman. — Have you the Lodging-house Act 
in force ? — We have no public lodging-houses in the 
district at all. 

4909. Mr. Andrews. — Give me your expenditure 
during the years 1877 and 1878 on sanitary works. 

4910. Dr. Norwood. — I wish to know over what 
period the expenditure on sewers and sanitary works of 
£7,760 extends ; is that since the commencement? — 
Since the commencement. Until quite recently it was 
not in the power of the Commissioners to do much in 
the way of sanitary improvement. They were always 
looking forward to the contemplated main drainage 
works. 

4911. Mr. Andrews. — That does not include the 
sewers constructed and paid for by Lord Pembroke ? — 
Not at all. 

4912. Nor your main drainage expenditure? — No. 

4913. Inl877 alone, what did you expend on sanitary 
works?— £1,600. 

4914. In 1877 ?— In 1877. 

4915. And in 1878?— £1,000. 

4916. How many house inspections had you last 
year? — There were 1 l,440house inspections in the year. 
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■ 4917. How many notices for the abatement of nui- 
sances were served 1 ? — 1,998. 

4918. How many back-yards were cleansed? — 1,600. 

4919. How many privies and ashpits were cleansed 
and repaired ? — 2,010. There were forty-six new ones 
erected. 

4920. How many rooms were lime-washed ? — 3,060. 

4921 . How many were disinfected ? — 156. 

4922. Chairman. — Did you do all this under the 
provisions of the Public Health Acts of 1874 and 
1866? — This is a return for the year 187S ; our ope- 
rations were under the Acts of 1874 and 1878. 

4923. Of 1878? — Yes; of last year. 

4924. That only came into operation at the end of 
the year? — In August, 1878. We had powers under 
the Act of 1874 before that. The Act of 1878 only 
gave us increased powers. 

4925. I am calling attention to it because it appears 
by that return that a large amount of sanitary super- 
vision took place in your township, and I was told 
that in Bathmines they had no power of doing the 
same things until after the passing of the Act of 
1868. 

Witness. — We have been working actively since the 
Act of 1874. 

4926. Mx\ Andrews. — Will you give me the number 
of yards of sewers constructed in the past year ? — 
Nine hundred and thirty-three yai'ds, of which 603 
are built, and the remainder are pipes. There were 
private sewers also, but those are public ones. 

4927. How many public fountains are there in the 
township ? — Thirty-three, which are open to eveiyone. 

4928. Are the slaughter-houses properly looked after 
by the sanitary inspectors? — They are constantly looked 
after. 

4929. Chairman. — Have you bye-laws for them ? — 
Yes; since 1866. They were prepared under tbe Act 
of 1866, and not under our special Act. 

4930. Mr. Andrews. — Give me the per centage of 
dilapidated and ruinous buildings that have been re- 
moved ? — I should say about seventy per cent. 

4931. That is in the whole period ? — Yes. 

4932. Have you, since the last Public Health Act, 
submitted bye-laws for the approval of the Local Go- 
vernment Board? — We have; they are now under 
the consideration of the Local Government Board. 

4933. We know what your borrowing powers are 

under the Act of 1863. What is your debt at pre- 
sent ? — The amount of the statutable loan at the pre- 
sent time is £12,157 ; and on foot of current liabilities 
there is £2,958 — making a total of £15,115. Of the 

loan £6,700 is for water, £3,902 for asphalt, and 
£1,550 for sewers. 

4934. Now, as regards fires, I believe Captain Ingram 
enumerated the eight fires you have had ? — I think 
Captain Ingram, in his evidence, went back a period 
of thirteen years, to 1865. That was some years 
prior to the introduction of the Vartry water into the 
Pembroke township, we could not do much then 
towards extinguishing fires, we had no water. 

4935. However, the eight fires which he enumerated 
occurred during the period from 1865 to 1878? — They 
did. 

4936. What was the worst fire ? — I think it was in 
a stable at the rere of Elgin-road. It was said to be 
malicious, and the damage was sought to be re- 
recovered off the county. 

4937., You have numerous fire hydrants on every 
road ? — We have, and all the fittings are the same as 
the Corporation. 

4938. And you have pressure enabling you to ex- 
tinguish fires ?— The pressure is from seventy to eighty 
pounds to the square inch. 

4939. Then you don’t need fire engines ? — No fire 
engines. We have upwards of 480 yards of hose. We 
have two jets, in fact. 

4940. As regards the question of wear and tear of 
the roads, is there a considerable traffic — a large traffic 
I may say — over the Pembroke roads, from which the 


Pembroke township gains no benefit? — There is. The 
district of Roebuck, outside us, draws all its supplies 
from the city through the township. 

4941 . Do provisions from the city to districts outside 
pass through your township ? — Certainly. 

4942. We have heard already that a great deal of 
building stones come from outside the township ; does 
any of that traffic pass through it ? — The greater portion 
of the building stone — the granite — comes from the 
Dublin mountains. The black stone from Skerries, the 
quarry stone from Kildare. The sand is raised in the 
township ; the lime is burned in the township, and 
the bricks are delivered in Ringsend Basin to a great 
extent. 

4943. Mr. Heron. — That is for Pembroke township ? 
— For Pembroke township. 

4944. Chairman. — Surely the stones for the repair 
of buildings in Dublin don’t go through your town- 
ship ? — I did not say so. 

4945. Mr. Andreivs. — Are commodities sent through 
your township? — We have Guinness’s drays and 
brewers’ drays constantly on our roads, bringing barrels 
of porter to the outlying districts, and taking back the 
empty barrels with them. 

4946. Does that apply also to vans that convey 
bakers’ and grocers’ goods ? — It does — all the bakers’ 
vans of Dublin traverse our township. 

4947. Por places beyond it ? — Yes. 

4948. According to the experience you have had, and 
your knowledge of the improvements made in the 
township, what would the effect of annexation be ? — 
Well, unquestionably, if it were carried out it would 
be very serious to the township. It would retard its 
general progress, and prejudice the rights of owners of 
property. The increase of taxation which would be 
consequent upon annexation would stop building in 
the township. 

4949. You have had a good opportunity of learning 
the feelings of the ratepayers on the subject ; can you 
tell the Commissioners whether it is favourable or 
opposed to annexation ? — Quite opposed to it. 

4950. As regards nuisances, did your Board, a con- 
siderable time ago, make an order with reference to the 
reporting and removal of nuisances ? — There were some 
complaints, and in order to have more vigilance used ; 
this order was put on the books : — 

“That in the event of any nuisance being reported by 
the sub-sanitary officer, or members of the Metropolitan 
Police force, as existing on any of the public ways within 
the township, the surveyor do have it removed without 
delay.” 

That order was made in July, 1876. 

4951. Has it, since been attended to ? — It has. 

4952. Withregard to the lanes through the township, 
was there any order as to them? — Yes; there is an 
order of the 3rd December, 1877, on the books. There 
were some complaints respecting them, and this order 
was made : — 

“ That, on the report of the sub-sanitary officer, of any 
lane under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners being in 
want of scavenging, the same be scavenged, and the filth 
removed without delay." 

4953. Are you yourself personally acquainted with 
the working of these sanitary arrangements in Pem- 
broke township ? — Yes ; the two sub-sanitary officers 
attend at the office every morning to receive instruc- 
tions as to letters and reports ; and they are bound to 
report to me daily as to then- previous day’s work, 
and do so each morning. They also furnish a fort- 
nightly report. 

4954. Do you yourself go through the district? — 
Yes, occasionally, to see that they are doing their duty. 

I have here a return framed with the view of being 
made perfectly aware as to whether they were per- 
forming their duty or not. It has been in existence 
since 1875. It gives a perfect history of each case. 
On a case arising in which a complaint is made, the in- 
spectors are bound to enter it on this sheet ; and the 
various stages it goes through are also entered, so that 


Dublin. 
May 22, 1870. 

Mr. A. H. 
Robinson. 
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at any time I can tell the proceedings which have 
taken place with regard to any entry on the sheet. 

4955. Are you able to say, from the knowledge you 
have of the district, whether it is well attended to as 
to sanitary matters or not ? — I believe it to be fairly 
attended to. 

4956. Is the scavenging done as well as in other 
localities! — Well, we are second to none in that 
respect. 

4957. What is the state of general repair in which 
your roads and thoroughfares are kept!— -I think they 
are very fair. 

4958. Has any order been put on the books for some 
time with reference to a map showing the directions 
of your drains and sewers! — Yes, this order has 
been put on the books. There had been maps 
kept, but in order to comply with the section of the 
statute the sanitary authorities made the following 

• order : — 

“ That the surveyor do furnish a proper map showing 
the course and direction of all the sewers in the township, 
and private connexions with same, also manholes in each, 
and furnish a book of reference to said map, containing the 
capacity of each sewer, its distance from line of kerb, and 
depth from surface.” 

The date of that order is the 6th of November, 
1876. 

4959. Chairman. — Has that been done since ! — It 
has. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Norwood. 

4960. What staff have you engaged upon scavenging 
work 1 — About thirty-seven. 

4961. Does that staff attend to the repairs as well as 
to the cleansing and scavenging of the roads! — They 
are the road-men ; they attend to the maintenance and 
the scavenging both. 

4962. Do you contract for your horses! — We have 
our own horses, and when we find that they are not 
sufficient we contract for others. 

4963. How many horses have you! — Seven at pre- 
sent ; we had nine. 

4964. Have you been here for the last two or three 
days! — I have. 

4965. Are there any lanes which are not in charge 
of the Commissioners 1 — There are a great many. 

4966. Do you make any difference with regard to 
these in the case of nuisances arising in them ! — We 
do, decidedly. 

4967. What difference 1 — We make the owners of 
lanes not in charge of the Commissioners take charge 
of them, and cleanse them when required. 

4968. You don’t neglect them for two years or aban- 
don them 1 — Certainly not. 

4969. If there be a nuisance there do you look after 
it! — If there be a nuisance there we make the owner 
remove it. 

4970. Chairman. — You do it under the General 
Act! — We have done so since 1866. 

4971. Have you done it since 1866 1 — Yes. 

4972. The only reason I ask you is on account of the 
notion that appears to exist in Rathmines 1 — 

4973. Dr. Norwood. — Have the maps been from time 
to time corrected, showing all the sewers and private 
drains in the new roads 1 — Oh, no ; I did not say pri- 
vate drains and connexions. Not in every instance, 
but a great number of them are. 

4974. Have you books showing the amount of sca- 
venging done on the different roads! — Yes. 

4975. I merely wish to know have you them! — As 
you have raised the question, I will be very glad to 
show you. This is the form which has been in use in 
the township for a considerable period. It shows the 
number of men and horses employed ; the quantity of 
road material put out, and the quantity of road scaveng- 
ing removed. It also gives the names of the various 
roads which have been scavenged, and of those on which 
material has been put out. Now, the township is 
divided into four districts, and the return before me 


is dated 8th of May, 1878. It shows the number of 
loads of road scraping removed from the Sandymount 
district to be thirty-one ; and the number of loads of 
road material put out — eleven. 

4976. Is that a weekly return! — Yes ; it is a re- 
turn submitted to the committee every Friday. We 
have here details of where the loads were put out, 
and where the scrapings were removed from. 

4977. Chairman — Have you a yard and a store clerk 
to keep an account of what comes in and goes out 1 — 
We have. Tins is a return prepared by the yard clerk* 
and certified by the surveyor. 

4978. Have you an overseer besides! — Yes. This 
return is only a fortnight old. Of course there is 
a good deal of trouble in keeping this account, but 
there can be no deception. (Reads.) Sandy- 
mount ; Ringsend ; Haddington-road, and Donny- 
brook districts. There are the names of every road, 
and lane, and of lanes at the reres of roads, and so 
on; and there is a regular return of the num- 
ber of men and horses employed, and of the quan- 
tity of road scrapings removed, and of road material, 
put out ; of the quantity of sand for pathways put out ; 
of refuse removed, and so on ; and the total is brought 
forward regularly every week. 

4979. And then, I suppose, the clerk is able- 
to check the quantity of sand and stone that he 
ought to have 1 — He has only to turn to his book, 
and he can tell you at any period the quantity put. 
out. 

4980. Do you check this eveiy week 1 — Certainly. 

4981. And lay it before your road committee every 
week 1 — Certainly. 

4982. Is it cheeked over and examined by your com- 
mittee every week ! — It comes before them in a cer- 
tified form from the surveyor, and I look over it and 
examine it also. 

4983. Dr. Norwood. — Are your 480 yards of hose in 
good order and repair 1 — 400 are, but I won’t speak of 
the eighty. The 400 could not be better. 

4984. And they are efficient! — Quite efficient. 

4985. Chairman. — Does the consulting sanitary offi- 
cer attend your meetings 1 — He does ; our fortnightly 
meetings. 

4986. Dr. Norwood. — I believe your township is 
somewhat similar in the character of its inhabitants and 
houses to that of Rathmines! — I think we have a 
larger population than Rathmines, and a greater num- 
ber of houses, but I did not take the figures. 

4987. You have two hospitals within your district? 
— We have three within our district. One of them is 
a recent establishment — a religious order. 

4988. Does your Board contribute anything to their 
support? — During the outbreak of epidemics they have. 

4989. Is there an annual contribution ? — No. 

4990. Do you contribute’anything towards the hospi- 
tals of the city? — We do, I should say ; for instance, 
if you look at the County Grand Jury Blue Book you 
will find a very large - contribution under the head of 
county charges, and we have to pay our proportion of 
that. 

4991. These are the county hospitals, not the city? — 

1 don’t think we send anyone to the city hospitals. 

4992. Mr. Heron. — How much do you give to the 
county? — Well, in the County Grand Jury Book, for 
the year 1877, there is £10,060 charged to the county 
at large. We pay our proportion of that. It is for 
industrial schools, County of Dublin Infirmary, and 
Meath Hospital, reformatories, gaols, and lunatic 
asylums. 

4993. County at large charges? — Yes. 

4994. How much do you pay of that! — I have not 
calculated what the poundage rate would be. 

4995. Chairman. — I think Mr. Yernon said it was 
lOd. last year. 

Witness .- — We pay about 5 d. in the pound. 

4996. Dr. Norwood. — You have 360 lamps in the 
district? — Yes. 
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4997. Have you any means of testing the quality of 
the gas ? — Yes. 

4998. Have you an officer? — The gas we receive 
comes from the same gasometer as that used in the 
city, and consequently it must be of the same quality. 

4999. Have you any officer who tests pressure ?— 
We don’t need to test it. 

5000. Then you rely on the testing in Dublin ? No, 

we do not rely on the testing in Dublin, but on the 
government officer, Dr. Tichborne. 

5001. Mr. Andrews. — Was he appointed under the 
Act of 1874? — Yes ; for the gas district, which ex- 
tends to our township. 

5002. Do you pay anything towards his salary? — 
I don’t know that we pay anything directly. 

5003. Mr. Walker. — The Board of Trade appoint 
him. 

5004. Dr. Norwood (to witness). — You have no 
separate gas tester? — We don’t need one. 

5005. Chairman. — I f they paid for a separate one it 
would be throwing away public money. 

5006. Mr. Walker. — It would be disallowed by the 
auditor. 

5007. Dr. Norwood. — Are there any private roads in 
your township— I mean not in charge of the Commis- 
sioners ? — Yes. 

5008. Have you a list of them ? — I think I can tell 
you. 

5009. I don’t want to know : have you a list of them ? 
— I have. 

5010. You could put your finger on any of them 
at any moment ? — I could. 

5011. Chairman. — I see by a return that you have 
paid for the removal of patients under the Contagious 
Diseases Act? — We have; by the Act we are obliged 
to pay for all paupers. 

5012. You have exercised the power of removal 
under the Act ? — Certainly. 

5013. Is there a poorer population in your district 
than in Bathmines ? — Well, I don’t know that they 
are poorer ; I don’t think they are. 

5014. Is there enough to do for two sub-sanitary 
officers in your district, along with your two officers of 
-health and consulting sanitary officer? — Certainly. 

5015. Are they engaged on that work all day? — 
Yes ; during the hours limited by statute. 

5016. During which they have power to enter those 
places ? — Quite so. 

5017. Have you any of those persons employed as 
hall porter? — Certainly not. 

5018. Have you a disinfecting chamber ? — No ; it is 
not compulsory to have one ; but the Commissioners, 
if necessary, are prepared to erect such, and to provide 
all necessary conveniences. 

5019. Mr. Andrews. — Have you a conveyance for 
patients? — We have, and would be very happy to 
lend it to the Corporation ; if we send it over I think 
they will find it is far superior to anything of the 
kind they have got. 

5020. Chairman. — Do you find that it takes that 
staff of thirty-seven men with a number of horses, and 
hired horses on emergency, to keep the township in 
■fail' order? — Yes. 

5021. Even with the roads as well made as they have 
been by Mr. Vernon? — Yes. 

5022. Is there any thoroughfare in the township 
allowed to remain for a week without being scavenged ? 
— I don’t think there is. I think the scavenger looks 
very well after the roads. 

5023. Did you ever know of a person wishing to 
make a complaint, and asking to be allowed to go 
before the Board, and being refused permission to do 
so ? — Never. Persons are always admitted on sending 
in their cards, and announcing that they are in waiting. 

5024. How long do you find that it takes you, as 
a rule, at each fortnightly meeting to transact the 


business of the Board ? — The Board assemble at eleven 
o’clock, and they sometimes sit up to half-past one 
o’clock. 

5025. Have you a sanitary committee? — Yes. It 
meets, on the termination of the business of the gene- 
ral Board, every fortnight. 

5026. Do you submit to them returns of what has 
been done in the meantime — complaints, and so on ? — 
Yes ; and they make orders accordingly. 

5027. In your accounts which do not go before 
the public auditor, but are audited by two gentlemen, 
you have separate heads for “ curbing,” “ channels,” 
“crossings,” “pathways," “yard and stablemen,” 
“ watering the roads a horse account under the head 
of “ fodder,” “ bedding,” “ shoeing ; ” “ carters’ wages,” 
“ hired horses,” and every single thing — not lumping 
them altogether, as is done in Rathmines? — Yes ; the 
various accounts ai - e all kept separate. 

5028. I think it fair to make one remark. I have 
travelled over a great many places in Ireland with my 
colleagues, and this I must say, that I never saw better 
accounts in any town we were in than those of the 
Pembroke Town Commissioners ; nor did I ever see a 
larger amount of scavenging work recorded. Every- 
thing is put down, and the accounts are kept in such 
a way that it can be seen instantly whether the business 
of the township is attended to or not. I say this 
because people may think that I have been rather hard 
in the observations that I made about Rathmines. 
What salaries do you pay your two sub-officers? — 
One has 30s. a week and the other £1 ; and we pay 
our disinfector 18s. per week. 

5029. And the overseer? — He has £2 a week. 

5030. Do they give you their undivided time? — Yes ; 
from six o’clock in the morning until six in the 
evening. I might mention that the editor of the 
Freeman’s Journal complimented the township on 
being the first to put in force the powers given under 
the Sanitary Act of 1878. 

5031. You wanted very little then. You appear to 
have got the Acts all in force before that. I under- 
stand that Mr. Yernon is able to say of his own 
knowledge that all the gentlemen of the Board of 
Commissioners of Pembroke Township are distinctly 
of opinion that it would not be for the benefit of 
the township to be annexed to the city ? 

Mr. Andrews. — That is entirely so. 

5032. Chairman. — Therefore, as far as we are con- 
cerned, I don’t see the necessity for examining the 
gentlemen I see here. If they are unanimously of 
that opinion, we will take it that such is their opinion. 

5033. Mr. Walker. — If you 'will have it taken down 
on the notes ? 

5034. Chairman. — Most distinctly. Mr. Walker, it 
is only adopting the course we adopted at almost every 
other place. We generally took the Town Clerk, and 
asked him if he was authorized to speak on behalf of 
the Board ; and if he said he was we asked the 
Chairman if he indorsed his opinion. In some places 
we found that the Board were not unanimous, and 
then we thought it right to take the individual 
opinions of the members. If Mr. Yernon states 
that he is authorized by his Board to say that as a 
body they object to annexation, we will take that to 
be the expression of opinion of all the body ; and it 
will not be strengthened by examining Mr. Meade 
or Mr. Moyers. But don’t think that I want to 
prevent you from examining them. 

5035. Mr. Andrews. — Quite the contrary. The in- 

terests involved are too important ; and I know the 
Commissioners have allowed everything that is neces- 
sary ; but with that intimation if you ■will be kind 
enough to make a note 

5036. Chairman. — If you choose you can ask them 
have they heard the statement of Mr. Yernon, and do 
they agree to it. 


Dcbuh, 
May S3, 18T0. 

Mr. A. H. 
Robinson. 
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Dublin. 
May 22, 1879. 

Dr. E. P. 
Wright. 


Dr. E. P. Wright, examined by Mr. Walker, q.c. 


5037. Yon-are a member of the Town Commissioners 
of Pembroke 1 — Yes. 

5038. And your father is the owner of property there? 
— Yes. 

5039. You are a member of the Works and Finance 
Committee ? — Yes. 

5040. You have heard the evidence of Mr. Vernon? 
—Yes. 

5041. And do you endorse the evidence he gave ? — 
So far as the facts go, yes. I could not say that I 
would be responsible for everything he said. 

5042. Chairman. — You do not think thatit would 
be desirable for the inhabitants of Pembroke to be 
annexed ? — No, it would be most unfortunate. 

5043. Even if the taxation was the same — or if it 
was not materially increased, say more than 5 d. or 
6(7. ? — Even if it was left as it is, we have enough to 


do ; we know our own wants and needs, and have 
come through many a hard battle. 

5044. Mr. Walker . — We were going to examine Dr. 
Wright as to the sanitary question. 

5045. Dr. Wright . — As a matter of fact, we are in a 
transitory period ; we are changing from cess-pools to 
sewers, and are taking time to do it. We had a report 
that a person who kept pigs near the Baggot-street 
bridge, kept the cabbage leaves so long as to be offen- 
sive, and we sent to have it removed. 

5046. Chairman. — You thought that a nuisance 1 — 
Yes. A nuisance means something you don’t like. 

5047. Mr. Heron . — Matter in the wrong place. 

5048. Dr. Wright .-^ That is dirt. 

5049. Chairman. — When were you elected? — I was 
co-opted first in 1873, and was elected at the next 
election. I was not elected in 1878, but I was co- 
opted on Mr. Boyce’s death. 


Mr. Michael Meade, j.p., examined by Mr. Andrews. 


5050. You are an extensive builder and contractor ? 
—Yes. 

5051. You reside in Pembroke Township — on the 
Aylesbury-road ? — Yes. 

5052. In the Merrion district? — Yes. 

5053. You have large premises adjoining the 
Wicklow Railway ? — Yes. 

5054. And are a large ratepayer in the city? — 
Yes. 

5055. You have a large property in the township, 
and are a Pembroke Commissioner as well ? — Yes. 

5056. How much money, may I ask you, have you 
laid out in the township % — £30,000 during the last 
twelve years. 

5057. Would you have spent it if you were aware 
that the township was going to be annexed ? — No. 

5058. Shortly, give your view as to this question of 
annexation ? — Well, with regard to Pembroke Board, 
I myself am there about eighty days in the year, and I 
take as great an interest in Pembroke as anyone 
could possibly do. I watch it very closely as I pass 
through it, and I consider there is no township in 
this or any other country can be better managed. 

5059. Are the inhabitants so unreasonable as to be 
dissatisfied ? — Oh, no ; they are quite satisfied. 

5060. Now, as you have a large experience of the 
matter, I would ask you as to the stone used in 


Dublin ; you are aware that some of our large public 
buildings necessitate the bringing in of a large quantity 
of stone ? — Yes, I have used a great deal in the Four 
Courts during the last twenty years. 

5061. Yes, we know the new Record buildings, for 
instance ? — A great deal of it came from Ballyknocker. 
There was half a million of tons or so, I suppose, 
used for the new Police Courts. 

5062. Do they not come over your township ? — Of 
course — through both Rathmines and Pembroke. 

5063. You know the improvements being effected at 
the South City Markets? — Yes. 

5064. Where are they taking the defois 1 — Well, 
£7,000 is what the excavation comes to, and it is 
brought to Donnybrook quarry. 

5065. And in tonnage what is it? — Well, it would 
be rather hard to say ; I should go into a calculation 
for that. 

5066. Chairman. — Suppose the Corporation were 
to improve, would you then be in favour of annex- 
ation? — No. 

5067. Would your body come in to improve them ? — 
Well, I don’t know that our body would be for 
coming in at all. 

5068. Mr. Heron. — Why don’t you annex Dublin ? — 
I should be very sorry to disturb Dublin. I have a 
great interest in Dublin. 


Mr. George 
Moyers, ll.d 


Mr. George Moyers, ll.d., examined. 


5069. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — You are a Commissioner 
of the Pembroke Township ? — Yes. 

5070. And you also have the advantage of being 
a member of the Town Council? — Yes. 

5071. Have you property yourself in Pembroke ? — 
Yes, I have. 

5072. Do you want to be annexed? — Well, no; I 
do not want to be annexed, strictly speaking ; if I 
could see that by lessening the taxation in the city 
by the annexation, I would be lessening the taxation 
in the township, I might, but I can’t see that that 
would be the result, and, on the whole, I am totally 
and entirely opposed to it. 

5073. Are matters well managed in Pembroke? — 
As nearly perfect as possible. 

5074. Is the administrative management of the 
revenues placed in their hands ? — I should say, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Corporation labour under great 
difficulties which Pembroke do not labour under, and 
I think there is a great deal to be said in excuse of 
their shortcomings ; but to contrast the management 
of the Corporation with that of the Pembroke Town- 


ship Commissioners — well, I don’t think it would 
look quite as good. 

5075. Chairman. — You have sixty members of the 
Corporation to manage a quarter of a million, and 
fifteen members of the Town Commissioners to 
manage only £23,000, and new property without 
much of a pauper element? — Yes, we have in the 
township a better state of affairs to work on. 

507 6. Do you think it would be cheaper to have one 
governing body, suppose it to be a good one like 
Pembroke, with a fire brigade, good scavenging staff, 
an engineer, paid a proper salary, with two or three 
assistants, instead of having an independent engineer 
in each township? — No, I do not. I t hink , as a 
rule, things may be centralized, and perhaps econo- 
mised, but I don’t think that would apply in this 
case. I think you would have an increase of staff 
necessary for working the township, and there would 
be no economy in the long run. 

5077. In England I see one of the arguments has 
been that in such places as Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Leeds, instead of having independent bodies around, 
the townships are better managed by having one 
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central complete staff — an engineer of acknowledged 
ability, with a good salary, and two or three super- 
intendents or assistants, and different overseers to 
carry out the work. The opinion there prevails that 
there would be economy by all being worked under 
one staff. That is said in England? — Yes ; to a 
certain extent that applies ; if applied withiu certain 
limits concentration is economical and desirable, but, 
on the other hand, there is nothing so dangerous as 
monopoly, and 1 think a little wholesome comparison 
between us is calculated to incite them to do then- 
work better. 

5078. If the Corporation staff were so increased as 
to enable you to have the townships worked by it 
what would you say ? — Well, after all you would be 
only transferring from one account to the other. 

5079. It has been stated, and no one can speak on 
the subject with greater authority than you, that the 
artizan population of the township is drawn entirely 
from Dublin — that all the carpenters, bricklayers, and 
plumbers that execute works in the townships go into 
the city, and live and die there? — Well, within our 
own township we have in Ringsend, Irishtown, and 
Donnybrook a fair share of artizans’ dwellings ; but 
I don’t know if it is so in Rathmines. I can’t see 
the great injury to the city on account of artizans 
living in the city — quite the reverse, for they earn 
their money in the township, and spend it in the city. 


5080. Mr. Walker. — Are not the artizans you speak 
of employed at the North Wall? — Yes. 

5081. And they cross the ferry ? — Yes. 

5082. And sleep in your township ? — Yes ; as I say I 
can’t see the disadvantage of the artizans working in 
the township and living in the city, for they spend 
their wages in Dublin, pay rent there, and so on. The 
same may be said of the better class residents. As a 
rule these people reside only for health sake in the 
townships. They make and spend their money in the 
town. As to the question of the traffic over the roads, 
I think the balance is altogether against Dublin, for 
anything in the shape of material comes in from the 
townships. 

5083. Chairman. — Not timber?- — Well, no; but 
relatively that is in weight nothing — timber and slates 
would be nothing compared with stone, brick, and 
sand. 

5084. Dr. Norwood. — What do you say to coal ? — 
No doubt coal is an important article of consumption. 

5085. There are, say, 3,222 houses in Pembroke; 
don’t they consume five tons a year each ? — Yes ; but 
take the instance that Mr. Meade mentioned — take the 
case of the city markets, 3,000,000 tons of rubbish, 
2,000,000 yards of excavation ! it is a marvel to every- 
body how it is to be done. We are going to be edu- 
cated by some of our Saxon friends. 


DOBLIH. 
Slay 22, 1878. 

Mr. Georga 
Moyers, lc.d. 


Mr. 'John Hogan, examined. 


5086. Chairman. — Do you live in the Pembroke 
township ? — I do ; I have some property there. 

5087. Are you in favour of annexation ? — Well, I 
want to give evidence as to the bad state — the bad 
sanitary state of the lower end of the township, not 
the fashionable, but the lower, end, at Tritonville and 
Irishtown. Nothing could be worse. There is a 
pestilential stench there that is most oflensive — the 
Dodder. 

5088. But they are going to improve all that, you 
know ? — All I can say is there is no such stench in the 
world than is to be found at the outfall down by 
London Bridge-road to the Dodder — it is worse than 
the Liffey. I must say that I never knew before I 
heard Mr. Robinson’s evidence about the sanitary 
officers that they had such a staff. 

5089. Chairman. — But they say they have ? — W ell, 
they must be asleep. I never saw anything worse 
than the way in which the district to which I am 
alluding has been left, with night soil and all kinds of 
filth ; in fact, I don’t think that Bath-avenue and 
London Bridge-road has had one penny spent on it, 
and it is an important place. 

5090. Mr. Heron. — The trams have, no doubt, done 
something for it? — Yes; but for the trams I don’t 
know what would have become of it. No doubt the 
fashionable part is well attended to. They commenced 
an avenue there and never finished it. The footways 
are in a very bad state. 

5091. Chairman. — Did you ever write about it? — I 
did. 

5092. About the footways ? — Yes. 

5093. And what was the result % — They said that 
there was an engineering difficulty about it. 

5094. Now, Mr. Robinson, what do you say to that ? 

Mr. Hogan. — Wherever the Commissioners live 

they take care of, no doubt. 

5095. Mr. Heron. — Is there any sanitary inspector 
at Irishtown ? — I never knew of it till I went to Mr. 
Robinson about the rere of my house. 

5096. Do you know the foreshore along at the 
Roman Catholic chapel ? — Yes. 

5097. Are there not very bad smells there ? — Yes, 
sometimes ; but I do not think that is so bad at all, 
if they would clean the Dodder. 

5098. Chairman. — Is it not all to be stopped going 
into the Dodder ? 

Mr. Hogan. — But the people will be all dead before 


Mr. John 

that takes place. In the meantime some of the filth IIogan ‘ 
might be removed at the proper season. 

5099. I am certain that if you go to Mr. Robinson 
whatever you want will be attended to. 

5100. Oh, sir, they don’t pay any attention to com- 
plaints unless they come from persons who happen to 
have the good fortune to live in the “ flash ” parts of it. 

5101. Mr. Andrews. — Is there not a scheme of drain- 
age in process ? — Yes. 

5102. You had means of knowing it? — Yes. 

5103. In a matter of compensation ? — Yes. 

5104. Had you any difference about a drain of your 

own ? — Yes, when they called in an engineer, and I 
asked him to take the surface water off the road 

5105. Do youknow Mr. Pollen and Mr. Murphy ? — 

He is not a Commissioner. 

5106. Don’t they look after that district ? — I never 
saw him in the neighbourhood. 

5107. Mr. Heron. — Do you live at Bath-avenue ? — 

At Tritonville. I have some houses there. That end 
of the township is totally neglected as to footways and 
roadways. The other part is attended to. It is the 
most partially managed place. ' 

5108. Mr. Meade. — All I can say is that Irishtown 
has got mox-e attention than any other portion in pro- 
portion. 

5109. Mr. Hogan. — Yes; wherever there is a Com- 
sioner’s house there is special attention paid it. 

5110. Mr. Walker. — What trade are you? — A builder. 

5111. Chairman. — I am sure, unless they are very 
partial indeed, that they will do for you what they 
do for the others. They have done an enormous 
amount of sanitary work, judging from the statements 
we have received to-day. 

5112. Mr. Hoga/n. — It is only on paper, sir. I never 
knew there were so many officers. It is only by acci- 
dent I knew of it. I had to go to the police office 
to prosecute a mail myself. 

5113. Mr. Meade. — I may mention that ,£150 has 
been spent on the footpaths at London-biidge within 
the past three months, and we are putting down new 
curbing. 

5114. Mr. Hogan. — It must have been since yester- 
day evening. 

5115. Chairman. — They are all beginning to mend 
their ways, and I am sure the Corporation will begin 
to be more active in sanitary matters. 

The Inquiry adjourned to next rooming at eleven 
o’clock. 
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DMLW - DUBLIN— ELEVENTH 

fay 23, 1879. 

Mr. Andrews . — I don’t know, sir, whether it would 
be convenient — it would be very convenient to a good 
many of us, and I think to my friend, Mr. White, 
as well, who appears for the railway company — if we 
knew whether the Pembroke case was closed or not. 

Chairman. — I don’t know if anyone is coming from 
Pembroke ; I don’t see anyone here. 

Mr. Andrews . — I think there is no one here but the 
railway company. 

Chairman. — You can deal with that to-morrow, 
when the other railways are on. 

Mr. Cotton. — There is only one other railway com- 
pany, practically, in Kilmainham. I don’t think the 
Great Northern is appearing at all. 

Mr. Andrews . — But it is only inasmuch as the 
Wicklow Company is connected with the Pembroke 
branch of the inquiry, and it would be very convenient 
if that was disposed of now. 

Chairman. — If you would both rather go on now 
do so. 

Mr. Andrews . — We would ; it would be a great con- 
venience. 


DAT, MAY 23rd, 1879. 

Chairman. — I spoke to Mi'. FitzGerald just now, 
about one matter connected with Pembroke. On going 
through the accounts handed to us yesterday I find 
that the three shilling rate, exclusive of the drainage 
rate for last year, produced so much. And I find as 
the result of the financial year that they owed over 
£2,900. If that be so it would have taken very nearly a 
further ninepenny rate to enable them to have a clear 
balance sheet at the end of the year. I requested 
him to ask Mr. Robinson how that was, or Mr. Vernon 
will be able himself to say. 

Mr. Andrews . — We will have that done. 

Chairman. — Very well. We have received this 
morning an anonymous communication from someone 
styling himself or herself, as the case may be, “ An 
Inhabitant of Belgrave Square, Rathmines,” but wq 
can take no notice of anonymous communications. If 
the party chooses to come forward to mention what 
is in the letter we will hear him, but if not we 
cannot. 


Mr. Keogh examined. 


5116. Mr. Piers White, Q.c. — Mr. Keogh, you are the 
Solicitor of the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Rail- 
way Company? — Yes. 

5117. They are rated occupiers in the City of Dublin 
for two terminal buildings ? — Yes, for Harcourt-street 
and Westland-row, and some extensive works. 

5118. They are also rated in Rathmines and Pem- 
broke ? — Yes. 

5119. What is the rating in Pembroke? — £10,216 
out of the entire, which is one-eighth of the entire. 

5120. Chairman. — I s that separated into buildings 
and land ? — Yes j £10,092 in land, and £124, buildings 
in Pembroke. 

5121 . Mr. White . — Is not your railway rated to the 
extent of five-sixths, instead of the usual one-fourth in 
-other townships ? — For all except the new drainage. 

5122. With reference to the new drainage — you have 
got the one-fourth rate principle applied ? — Yes. 

5123. Chairman. — I n Rathmines how much is it? — 
■It is comparatively small. Under the old Act of 1 847 
the railway company may object to annexation in 
Dublin. 

5124. Suppose, now, that the hand to receive your 

five-sixths was only changed, how are your company in- 
terested then ? — W e are interested because we conceive 
to 

5125. Mr. Heron . — Who are “we?” — My clients. 

Mr. White . — I asked that question for a particular 

reason, that I might be a position to found a certain 
argument on it, which you will presently hear. 

5126. Mr. Cotton. — H ow does the railway pay for 
the portion in the City of Dublin?-Theypaythefullrates. 

5127. Mr. Heron . — How much are you rated for iu 
Dublin ? — I have not the figures now. 

5128. Is it £10,000 ? — I cannot tell. 

5129. Chairman. — I f your valuation is very high in 
Dublin it might be advantageous to you to be annexed, 
because a reduction in the rates there might be a ma- 
terial advantage to you ? — My clients do not take that 

5130. Mr. Heron . — Is that the reason for the delay 
in the building of the Westland-row station ? — It is 
being built as fast as it can. 

5131. Dr. Norwood . — Will it take 25 years? — No, 
sir. We have done more in 25 years than the Cor- 
poration of Dublin have done in twice the time. 

5132. Mr. White. — Now, sir, I represent a company 
managed by a Board of Directors, and they are the 
largest ratepayers not only in Dublin, but in the town- 


ship of Pembroke, and I need not teR you that they 
are deeply interested in the welfare not only of the 
city but of both the townships. And I think, sir, as 
you intimated when this Commision opened theinquiry, 
that you would hear the views of independent rate- 
payers, you should hear our views, because at the pre- 
sent moment, as it appears £o me, you have got at one 
side the views which are jput forward by the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, who are really the promoters of this 
scheme, and the counter views put forward by the 
Commissioners, who are resisting it. Now, sir, every 
ratepayer — and my clients particularly, as a large com- 
pany — has a pertain interest, what may be called an 
individual or private interest, to consult when they re- 
gard the advisability or prudence of a question of this 
sort. But these private interests are generally found 
to be consonant with the public interest and welfare, 
and I think the expressed opinion of pivate individuals 
is particularly valuable where the scheme proposed for 
adoptionbyParliamentisone which is really propounded 
by the Corporation of Dublin from motives which are 
scarcely concealed. Now, sir, it is all very fine for 
gentlemen like Mr. Pirn, selected spokesmen of Dublin, 
to propound here a scheme for a sort of ideal munici- 
pality, one which should be perfect, and should supply 
the city with a perfect system of water, perfect abba- 
toirs, perfect fire escapes, perfect fire brigades, and 
police. But what you have to deal with is practical 
suggestions, and not to make recommendations as if 
you were making them anterior to the establishment 
of the townships, and before the townships had pro- 
cured a status by Acts of Parliament. It is not a 
question of extending the City of Dublin into rural 
districts already unoccupied by other corporate bodies, 
such as the Commissioners of Pembroke and Rathmines, 
but the whole scheme propounded by the Corporation 
is one which essentially tends to overturn vested rights, 
rights vested in these bodies by Acts of the Legislature. 
And that being so, it seems to me to follow unavoid- 
ably that unless you see convincing and overwhelming 
reasons for recommending the scheme proposed by the 
Corporation, I say the scheme must fail. Let us see 
what those reasons are, and of course I need not re- 
mind you and your brother Commissioner that I am 
not here to repeat anything you have heard from Mr. 
Walker, but my clients, the company I represent, fully 
adopt and endorse his arguments on behalf of the Com- 
missioners of Pembroke. We accede to every one of 
them j we think they are founded in common sense, 
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and we adopt them. All I •will trouble you with are 
a few reasons which occur to us as independent rate- 
payers. It occurs to me to ask if you can have any 
doubt on your minds with reference to the motives 
which dictate the action of the Corporation before you ? 
It would be absurd to suppose that any rational person 
in the City of Dublin imagines that the corporate action 
has been undertaken from any motive such as to extend 
to these townships the benefit of the corporate admini- 
stration which the City of Dublin already enjoys. 
The motive of the Corporation is scarcely concealed, 
because it is obvious from the drift of the evidence 
that their real object and motive is to acquire addi- 
tional corporate funds to enable them to carry out their 
administration of the city affairs in a way which they 
think would be more advantageous ; and it certainly 
struck me, while I was here listening to the evidence, 
that there is a considerable amount of inconsistency 
and what I may call want of candour in some of the 
evidence given by corporate -witnesses and officers, be- 
cause at the very time that it is obvious their motive 
is to acquire additional funds, they at the same time 
ask you to believe that their financial affairs are in a 
perfectly sound state, and they suggest that their 
motive is not to acquire additional funds, but to bring 
iii these townships that they may participate in the 
advantages of the financial blessings which the City of 
Dublin already enjoys. Does anyone imagine that 
that is a frank statement of what the corporate officials 
are at when they ask you to make this recommendation 
to Parliament ? It occurs to me that if you want a 
test of the candour and the honesty, of the corporate 
proposition it is afforded by the case' of Clontarf. It 
is suggested, indeed, that the present municipal bound- 
ary is inconvenient; that it would be much more 
reasonable and much more systematical, as Mr. Gray 
appeared to think, that this township should be thrown 
in, and that they should have a common and more 
satisfactory frontier or boundary. Now, look to the 
condition of Clontarf, which they do .not propose to 
bring in. Why ? Because it was insolvent, and the 
Corporation know they could not expect to get £1 
more of revenue by the annexation of Clontarf. The 
only shadow of reason or argument which seemed to me 
to have any substance about it is this — that the in- 
habitants of the suburban townships make use of the 
roads and streets of Dublin -without paying for them. 
Now, let us make use of that with regard to Clontarf. 
If there be any township surrounding Dublin the whole 
traffic of which is concentrated in the streets of Dublin 
it is Clontarf. You will find that the inhabitants of 
Clontarf are concentrated at one point for ingr ess and 
egress into the city, and if that be so for what possible 
reason can the Corporation seek to exclude them from 
this arrangement? if T,he whole traffic of the township 
be concentrated at Ballybough-bridge coming in from 
the North-strand I am at a loss to understand why 
they should not pay for the use of the streets and 
roads. But while I use that argument I merely use 
it for the purpose of showing that it is a foolish thing 
to imagine that the Corporation here have any prac- 
tical object in view beyond that single one of grasping, 
if they can, an additional revenue by the annexation 
of the townships, provided they are solvent, but if 
one be insolvent, the Corporation will have nothing 
to say to it. So much for the objects of the Corpora- 
tion in the promotion of this scheme, and I will say 
a few words on what appears to be the grounds and 
arguments by which they seek to support it. I admit 
that objects and motives are only secondary considera- 
tions if there be any reasons for promoting such a 
scheme, but it seems to me, attending here for several 
days and listening to witnesses, that I have not often 
heard a novel proposition supported by a series of 
more puerile reasons and arguments than I heard in 
this room. Now, what are the reasons which are 
assigned? I stated already that one argument did 
strike me at first as being a forcible one, which had 
some appearance and show of reason in it, and that is 
the argument that persons who reside in the neigh- 


bourhood of Dublin and daily use its streets should 
be liable to contribute to the maintenance of the roads 
and streets, to the wear and tear of which they also 
contribute. I will deal with that presently, but 
putting that aside, I did not hear in this room a single 
argument which did not strike me as being possible 
of a ready and easy answer. The Corporation suggest 
that if the township be incorporated the new admini- 
stration, under the reformed Corporation or the 
amalgamated Corporation, would be in a position to 
supply the township with improved water-, improved 
drainage, improved gas, abattoirs, and one or two other 
imaginary advantages. What strikes me about this 
is that the townships are already in a position to pro- 
vide themselves with these improvements if they want 
them, and are actually in progress of providing some 
of them for themselves. The Corporation of Dublin 
is a body which is somewhat unpopular ; I don’t wish 
to give in to the usual popular antipathy with which 
they have been regarded ; I think there is a good deal 
of force in what fell from Mr. Pirn, that within the 
last few years the constitution of the Corporation has 
been improved and things are somewhat better than 
rhey have been ; but I do think that if you have in 
your minds, as you must have, appreciated the ad- 
ministrative merits of the Corporation of Dublin and 
the. governing bodies of the townships, you cannot 
hesitate for a moment to come to the conclusion that 
the administration of the townships has up to the 
present been conducted in a much more satisfactory 
manner than the administration of the city of Dublin. 

I heard some startling things in this room ; I heard 
Mr. Alderman Harris state that the streets of Dublin 
he considered to be in a satisfactory state of scavenging. 

I say matters like these are gross exaggerations, for 
no one who lives in Dublin can be unaware of the 
fact, that in point of cleanliness and health, Dublin is 
almost a by-word among the cities of the United 
Kingdom, if not in Europe. You have only to look 
to the report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons which has originated this Commission. I admit 
that they did one good thing in their- time — the Vartry 
water has been introduced into the city of Dublin by 
the energy of a gentleman who is unfortunately no 
longer amongst us; with that exception their ad- 
ministration has been a failure. On the other hand, 

I say the administration of the townships has been 
most successful ; I don’t say anybody is jrerfect, but 
if you want to test whether or not great advantages 
are likely to result to the townships from this system 
of amalgamation, I will ask you to consider the drainage 
question for the last few years. This great munici- 
pality of Dublin utterly failed. I will not go into the 
details, it is a matter of notoriety, to do anything with 
reference to the drainage of Dublin. These townships 
which are sought to be incorporated with the city of 
Dublin, in municipal administration set to work to do 
it for themselves, and they succeeded. Though opposed 
in Parliament by this very Corporation of Dublin, 
they succeeded in getting from Parliament powers 
which enabled them to go to work, and they have at 
present a splendid scheme of drainage in progress. 
When you come to ask yourselves what advantages 
will accrue from this supposed imited family, may I 
ask a question, what earthly prospect is there that the 
state of things in Pembroke and Katlrmines will be 
improved when and if they become united to this 
Corporation ? Many absurd things have been urged 
in this room with reference to the amalgamation of 
these two bodies ; I have never heard them surpassed 
in absurdity. It is said it is a great disadvantage to 
Pembroke and Bathmines that the debates of the 
Commissioners are not reported in the papers. Does 
any one imagine that this is not an advantage ? If 
people are to meet for public business, the less they 
are reported the better, and the more they confine 
themselves to local matters instead of discussing the 
great public questions of the day, the more local 
interests will be studied. We heard a great deal about 
the necessity of abattoirs ; I am not aware whether, in 
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the true sense of the word, there are any in Dublin, 
but there are just as many in the townships, and the 
Commissioners have full powers to erect them, and 
will erect them according as they find necessity for 
them. It has been said that several of the streets of 
Dublin have become dilapidated ; that is true — Hen- 
rietta-street has become dilapidated, and Grenville- 
street has been deserted, but other streets have arisen 
which more than compensate. I do not agree with 
what has been stated by some of the witnesses that 
Dublin is a decaying city ; the contrary is the fact. It 
is one of the most progressing periods ; the public 
streets are improved, and if some of the houses are 
dilapidated others are improved, and I do not anti- 
cipate, that, on a revaluation of Dublin, whenever that 
takes place, the valuation will not be increased. We 
heard also complaints from some gentlemen, Alderman 
Harris and others, that the gas lights are put out too 
early in the townships ; is that an argument to address 
to reasonable men ? surely the Commissioners have the 
power to keep them lighted longer if the think neces- 
sary without getting the assistance of the Corporation 
of Dublin. 

5133. Chairman. — I think that was confined to 
Rathmines, and you can understand how one thing 
may apply to Rathmines and not to Pembroke. 

5134. Mr. White. — But I apprehend the absurdity of 
the argument is the same. If rational men come here 
to impress other rational men with their view of the 
necessity of an amalgamation of the township with 
the city, it does seem to me absurd to suggest that 
the Commissioners of Rathmines don’t keep the lamps 
lit at night. One witness was so carried away by his 
zeal that he complained he was subject to unpleasant 
importunity when going home at night in the Pem- 
broke township. I am not aware that the same 
temptations do not exist in the city. 

5135. Chairman. — Your observations on the part of 
the railway company with regard to Pembroke I can 
understand perfectly, but as far as they are your clients 
in respect to Rathmines I would like to know what 
you say. You pay full rates in Rathmines under the 
Act, but we have this startling fact before us, Rath- 
mines rate is only two shillings in the pound, besides 
the new drainage rate. In Pembroke it is three 
shillings. I asked Mr. Vernon some questions about 
the staff in Rathmines, and he thought it was wholly 
insufficient. He is the Chairman in Pembroke, and 
he told us yesterday, with his great knowledge, that 
in his opinion, the staff of Rathmines is not sufficient 
for the work. I asked him what he thought of a 
township, with a large population, in part of which 
the water was turned off for nine hours every night. 
He actually shrugged Ins shoulders at the idea. What 
do you say for your clients as ratepayers in Rath- 
mines, contradistinguished from Pembroke ? 

Mr. White. — I say that they are ratepayers of Rath- 
mines as well as of the City of Dublin, and that they 
prefer to remain as they are. 

5136. Chairman. — Would they like to be attached 
to Pembroke, and give up Rathmines, where there was 
practically no sanitary work of any sort or kind 
carried out until the Public Health Act of last year 
was passed, and whose officers said that they had no 
power under the previous Public Health Act to do 
anything for the improvement of the sanitary condition 
of Rathmines ? 

Mr. White. — My answer is plain. With reference 
to the sanitation of Rathmines, did the Corporation do 
anything for it ? 

5137. Chairman. — Of course not; they had no 
power. 

Mr. White. — Did the Commissioners of Rathmines 
do anything for it ? 

5138. Chairman. — They did not until the Public 
Health Act of last year was passed, and their Secretary 
declared they thought they had no power. They allowed 
the previous Acts of Parliament to be a dead letter, 
and they never did anything. 

Air. White. — Suppose that is so, what is it but that 


the township Commissioners of Rathmines were not 
so active or efficient as they might have been. 

5139. Chairman. — No, but that they were not 
active or efficient at all. 

5140. Mr'. White. — Well, take it so for the sake of 
argument. You have asked me the opinion of my 
clients in reference to Rathmines. You state, and the 
evidence tells me, that the Commissioners were quiescent 
and took no steps for several years. My answer is 
plain — my clients are not dealing with the past, but 
with the present, and they say, “ We have greater 
confidence in the administration of the Commis- 
sioners of Rathmines than we would have under 
the Corporation of Dublin,” and I will tell you why, 
because we find the Corporation of Dublin never did 
anything, not only for the drainage of the township of 
Rathmines, but for the City of Dublin, notoriously 
the most filthy city in the United Kingdom, a city in 
which there is a nuisance that would not be permitted 
to exist in any civilized city in the world — that is the 
Liffey. 

5141. Chairman. — There is one river that beats it 
out, the Blackstaffe, at Belfast. 

Mr. White. — 1 never saw it, sir. 

5142. Mr. Heron. — Or you never were on the Spree, 
in Berlin? 

5143. Dr. Norwood. — The Dodder, at Rathmines, 
would beat it, too. 

5144. Mr. While. — I have been in many cities on the 
continent, and speaking of the back streets of Dublin, 
I say, for sordid filth, they are not to be paralleled. I 
say my clients are justified in arguing from the past 
even, though as you say the Commissioners may not 
have been as active as they might have been, but 
what are they doing now? They have gone to Parlia- 
ment and carried in the teeth of the Corporation of 
Dublin a magnificent drainage scheme. The Corpora- 
tion of Dublin were talking about it and pottering 
about it for years, and they never did anything to 
alleviate that abominable nuisance of the river Liffey. 

5145. Chairman. — Are you aware the Corporation 
propose to pay two-thirds of the expense of your 
drainage ? 

Mr. White. — They proposed many things, but they 
never carried them out. 

5146. Chairman. — They now propose in effect to 
pay about two-thirds of what that main drainage will 
cost, and they will not get any benefit from it. 

5147. Mr. White. — Surely there cannot be a more 
fallacious argument. Rathmines and Pembroke are 
subject to a heavy debt for their own scheme. What 
Dublin proposes is that “ We will carry out at some 
future time a scheme, and we will amalgamate all the 
debt.” 

5148. Chairman. — That may not follow, because 
when they propose it you or other persons can be 
heard as to whether that is a proper thing. 

5149. Mr. White. — Their proposition appears to me 
never to have been definitely fixed, because Mr. Pirn, 
who was about one of the best witnesses they produced, 
told you he had not laid out in his own mind any scheme 
in preference to another, as to the principle on which 
the two bodies should be amalgamated, and, therefore, 
the whole scheme is before you in a perfectly crude 
shape. You may shape out in your own mind what 
you think would be a reasonable arrangement. 

5150. Chairman. — The way that occurred was this : 
I asked Mr. Pirn if he had considered the Corporation 
proposition, which I understood to be, “ Let the Cor- 
poration and townships be on equal terms ; we propose 
to throw all our city estate and all our rates and taxes 
into a common fund along with yours, and out of that 
common fund to pay everything,” that is, your £100,000 
for the two townships’ main drainage is to go as a debt 
on the city rates and property. If there was a revalua- 
tion Dublin should be valued up to £900,000, and 
Rathmines and Pembroke to £300,000, and they say, 
“We will put on the city rates and estate and the in- 
habitants of Dublin proper three-fourths of that 
£100,000, leaving you in Rathmines and Pembroke 
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only to pay your one-fourth, and we give you then as 
a benefit the advantage of the whole of our city estate.” 
And they say further, “ For water, as far as Pembroke 
is concerned, you are bound by agreement to pay us 
de anno in annum for ever 3d. in the pound ; we pro- 
pose to free you from that and place you on the same 
terms as in Dublin ; it may be a little heavier at first 
but it will be greatly relieved, as we are paying off the 
water debt at the rate of £19,000 a year, and you will 
get the benefit of that hereafter.” The figures, you 
Jmow, may be all wrong, and Mr. Vernon said yester- 
day, “I cannot imagine it,” speaking as to the value 
ol the city estate. And others said, “They were 
under the impression there was no such estate.” On 
the other hand, other persons told us if put into 
the market it would be worth from £600,000 or 
£700,000. 

5151. Mr. White.— Now, sir, I thoroughly disbe- 
lieve that any financial advantages can accrue to my 
■clients from any proposed amalgamation of the town- 
ships in respect to their liabilities and incumbrances. 
The streets of Dublin were almost admitted by every 
witness, except Alderman Harris, to be in a shocking 
■state. Mr. Neville, their engineer, stated it would 
require at least £5,000 a year to keep these streets 
clean. Is it not the primary duty of a Corporation to 
sweep the streets? 

5152. Chaieman. — Certainly; and they say they 
are perfectly willing to do so, but that it is unfair that 
they should be doing extra scavenging on the streets 
from their being so largely used by the inhabitants of 
the townships. 

5153. Mr. White . — It is suggested that financial ad- 
vantages may accrue to the townships from the amalga- 
mation. I say no, and why— because £5,000 per an- 
num is required for a primary duty of the Corporation 
and they have not got it to spend; therefore, I say am 
I not justified in arguing that this Corporation is in a 
state of insolvency when you test its means for the 
objects they have to carry out. And this is the Cor- 
poration which says, “ Now, let us amalgamate our 
debts, we that owe £800,000, and you that owe 
£100,000, and you shall have share in the city estate.” 
What advantage is it to the inhabitants of Rathmines 
to be able to say of a morning when they get up, “ Oh 
we have been made joint owners with the Corporation 
in the city estate ? ” What they want is to have their 
roads better swept, better drained, better lighted 
and to have an efficient body of police. They have 
got Commissioners which by their drainage scheme 
have shown themselves efficient, and the Corpora- 
tion have done nothing except the introduction of 
the Vartry water, which, I admit, was a good work. 
The Commissioners of these townships have proved 
themselves immeasurably more efficient and of more 
use to their ratepayers than the Corporation to their 
ratepayers ; and I say that the Corporation, if they 
have this good revenue, have their hands full and 
plenty to do in the city which they don’t do ; and it 
would be better for me and for you as ratepayers of the 
city that the Corporation attended to matters within 
their own reach, instead of propounding this scheme 
of a Utopian municipality. And it is really an abuse 
of time to produce witnesses to say we are bound in a 
ring fence, and have no building ground in Dublin 
and if we amalgamate the townships we can get a place 
to shoot our rubbish. That is an argument that I 
heard addressed to men who, I suppose, are rational. 
There has been a good deal of rubbish shot in the 
business already, and arguments of that sort show the 
weakness of the cause. There are one or two matters 
to which I would like to advert to before I sit down. 

One is what I already intimated is -the sole argument 
that struck me as having any substance in favour of 
amalgamation and that was that because the inhabit- 
ants of the outer townships use the streets of the city of 
Dublin daily, therefore, they should pay a contribution 
towards their maintenance. At the firsc view that is 
certainly an argument that has some show of reason in 

it, but, on the other hand, may not the inhabitants and 
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the Commissioners of the townships say, “ Our roads are 
used by the citizens of Dublin in going to the country 
and coming in from the country just as much as the 
streets of Dublin are used by persons residing in the 
township ? ” And, therefore, if there be a sort of an 
equitable right in the ratepayers of Dublin to call upon 
the suburban ratepayers to pay for the maintenance of 
the streets, it seems to me perfectly clear that the 
suburban townships have a corresponding right to 
make the citizens of Dublin pay for the use of their 
roads. 

5154. Chaieman. — That is, I understand, the Cor- 
poration scheme. They propose to take over their 
roads, and pay three-fourths of the cost. 

5155. Mr. White. — May I ask, sir, how that pro- 
portion has been arrived at. 

5156. ^ Chaieman— It appears to be admitted, on all 
hands, that the valuation of Dublin ought to be in- 
creased, if there is a fair valuation to about £900,000, 
and that of Rathmines and Pembroke to about 
£300,000. If that be so, the Dublin people would 
pay about three-fourths of the cost of keeping up and 
scavenging the Rathmines and Pembroke roads, and 
the Rathmines people would pay one-fourth for the 
Dublin roads ; as, I understand, this is their calculation 
and proposition. 

5157. Mr. White. — Their proposition, practically, 
with respect to Rathmines is to subject them to £10,000 
a year additional taxation. ‘What do they propose to 
give them in exchange '! not an improved drainage ; 
that the people of Rathmines have already. They 
propose to incorporate them with the city of Dublin, 
and the only practical benefit is, that they permit 
them to use the streets; but if the inhabitants of 
Rathmines and Pembroke use the streets of Dublin, it 
is for the advantage of the shopkeepers. It would be 
a hard thing if the customers of a shopkeeper were 
made to pay for the keeping up of the roads to the shop 
where they laid out their money. 

5158. Chaieman. — Mr. O’Donnell produced a calcu- 
lation as to the probable amount of future rates, as far 
as P embroke is concerned. I called attention to the fact 
to-day, that, according to their balance-sheet, Pembroke 
was in debt on the current account £2,900. If I add 
that to the 3s. rate, Pembroke would then have had 
to pay, to be out of debt, about 3s. 8 d. in the pound, 
and, say, 5 i. for the main drainage, making 4s. Id. 
in all. Mr. O’Donnell’s calculation was about 4-s. in 
the pound for the future rates of the city and town- 
ships if amalgamated. Suppose you add Is. in the 
pound to the taxation, which was not as much as he 
thought it would be, with regard to Rathmines and 
Pembroke, that would give £15,000 a year extra on 
a valuation of £300,000. Of that £15,000, the city 
proposes to pay three-fourths, and you one-fourth. I 
may be all wrong about this, but if there is any truth 
about the value of the city estate, I cannot help 
thinking that the townships are likely to be more 
frightened than hurt in the future. 

5159. Mr. White. — I am afraid those figures are 
wrong. 

5160. Mr. O'Donnell. — They are the auditor’s figures. 

5161. Chaieman. — The city estates have paid on an 
average, for several years, over £19,000 a year; that 
is net income credited to and charged against the city 
in the accounts, and they have had to discharge them- 
selves from that. That is a stubborn fact to start 
with. 

5162. Mr. White. — You are sitting here not exactly 
as a Parliamentary Committee, with power to carry out 
these schemes, and force the townships in. The func- 
tions you and your brother Commissioner have to 
discharge is to make recommendations upon which 
you would suggest that Paiiiament should act in the 
future, and that being so, I do not think that you 
progress much upon what you have to do if you have 
laid before you a financial scheme on the part of the 
Corporation, which, in the first place, shows “if you 
do what we want you to do, the additional poundage 
rate on the township will not be as much as they 
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think, and they need not he alarmed.” I say that is 
not the question. The question is not purely a money 
question at all ; it is a question of efficiency, and in- 
terfering with vested rights. 

5163. Chairman. — By our extended warrant we 
must go into the question of taxation, the incidence of 
taxation, and the income and debts of the townships 
and city. I may tell you at once that if I thought the 
Dublin Corporation were insolvent I would not report 
for one single moment that these townships which are 
flourishing should be brought into an insolvent body. 

I would not listen to it, and the first thing I have to 
satisfy myself of is, that the Corporation is solvent, or 
at least, to take care and recommend that they should 
be protected against the effect of being brought into 
such a body ; but, according to the evidence before us, 
we find that Dublin has a property worth, at least, 
£600,000, and that their debt is only £830,000 at 
present. These figures may also be taken as accurate 
from the auditor’s accounts. Several English towns 
have debts immensely larger. 

5164. Mr. White. — I am quite aware that Leeds and 
other cities owe much larger debts compared with their 
revenue. The fallacy lies in the use of the word 
“ solvent.” In one sense Dublin is solvent, in another 
it is insolvent. What is meant by solvency in the sense 
in which we are talking, means whether or not the Cor- 
poration of Dublin has funds available for carrying 
out its primary duties ; I say in that sense it is in- 
solvent. 

5165. Chairman. — In that sense is not Rathmines 
utterly insolvent 1 

Mr. White. — I say not. 

5166. Chairman. — I ask why, when there is nothing 
done there % If solvent, why have they not levied 
proper and sufficient rates, and done the necessary 
work 1 If they had struck a rate to do it this ques- 
tion would not arise about the difference of rating. 
There is one matter, that which has been alluded to. 
Everyone knows that labour and materials have in- 
creased wi thin the last few years, that pressed on the 
Corporation very much, while the Rathmines people 
have not increased their taxation one single shilling to 
meet the exigencies of the time. 

5167. Mr. White. — They are up to the maximum. 

5168. Chairman.— They are not, because they can 
strike a sanitary rate to any amount they like. 

5169. Mr. White. — Maybe they will do it. 

5170. Chairman. — On whom will it fall! It will 
fall on the landlords there, the very persons who are to 
strike it. A person must be just to everybody, to the 
owners of the houses as well as occupiers in Rathmines. 
Did they ever call a meeting, for instance, in Rathmines 
to authorize them to go up to the 2s. 6 d. rate 1 They 
cannot do the work properly on the rates they have 
struck. Mr. Vernon has told us that where there is 
a smaller population they employ thirty-eight men 
and seven or eight horses, and they have a sanitary 
staff besides. I can understand that you may be in a 
little difficulty, at least I feel I would, because if I 
was arguing for a railway company as connected 
with Pembroke I. would find it a very different 
thing from arguing for them with reference to 
Rathmines. 

5171. Chairman. — Until lately there was the most 
universal cry against the management by the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin of the streets, &c., but when you say, 
“ Here are two townships that are most admirably 
managed,” I take leave to differ. I say one of the 
townships has been most admirably managed, but as 
far as the evidence goes it has satisfied me that there 
was next to nothing done in Rathmines so far as 
sanitary work was concerned. I don’t recollect a town 
in which we sat, even the humblest, on the former 
Commission, where something was not done with respect 
to carrying out the Sanitary Acts. I can understand 
the reason perfectly as to the omission at Rathmines ; 
if 1 was an owner of property perhaps I would not 
like to tax myself. 

5172. Mr. Heron. — I ask why should not the rail- 


way company pay the full city taxation in respect of 
all their passengers arriving at their terminus 1 

Mr. White. — As I understand the question put to 
me by Mr. Heron it is suggested that I should ex- 
plain why my company should not pay a sort of head- 
money upon all the passengers they deliver in the City 
of Dublin. That is a veiy difficult question, and it 
seems to me to apply to all railway companies who 
bring passengers, say, from Donegal and Kerry into 
Dublin, and if there be no better argument to adduce 
I don’t think I need dwell on it. But to come to the 
question of solvency, I commenced by saying I did 
not believe that the Commissioners of llatlimines were 
infallible, or had not been guilty of shortcomings. 
The question is not, are they perfect, but are they 
more efficient than the Corporation of Dublin. Have 
you any assurance that you can make any advan- 
tageous proposition to Parliament that by amalgama- 
tion with the Corporation of Dublin the administration 
of Rathmines would be improved ? I say emphatic 
ally no. 

5173. Chairman. — I asked you would your clients, 
as ratepayers in Rathmines, like to be attached to 
Pembroke, because there you would have efficient 
management ? 

Mr. White. — I am afraid that is not a practical sug- 
gestion. 

5174. Chairman. — But that is a part of our inquiry. 
We might not recommend that any of these townships 
should be annexed to Dublin, but we might recom- 
mend that Rathmines should be attached to Pembroke. 
I asked Mr. Vernon yesterday whether they would be 
inclined to take them over, because thenl could under- 
stand you saying, “ I don’t want to be attached to 
Rathmines at all, after the account we have heard of 
the management, but it would be for the advantage of 
our line to be attached to Pembroke.” 

5175. Mr. White. — Have the people of Rathmines 
in public meetings or public writing ever suggested 
that their state would be better by being annexed to 
Pembroke 1 

5176. Chairman. — If you ask me my opinion, I am 
sure they have not, and I am sure the owners of pro- 
perty would not wish it, because they would have to 
pay Is. fid. or Is. 8 d. in the pound more if attached 
to Pembroke. 

5177. Mr. White. — I may say as far as my clients are 
concerned it would be a matter of most perfect indiffer- 
ence if you reported that Pembroke, being a better 
administered township than Rathmines, it would be 
advisable to annex Rathmines to Pembroke. But I say 
that we find from experience we would be in a very 
much worse position if attached to Dublin. May I ask 
— this seems to me to lie at tlie root of the whole ques- 
tion. I apprehend in any recommendation which you 
think it your duty to make under your commission 
that you will have regard to what you consider to be 
practical and feasible; and may l ask has a single 
authority or precedent been cited in this room — I 
heard vague allusions to Manchester, which I believe 
is the model Corporation or municipality of the United 
Kingdom, and of certain townships being incorporated 
with it; I heard vague references to Darlington,. 
Leeds, and Glasgow, where the reverse took place, and 
the town ships resisted incorporation — but has any pre- 
cedent been cited to you where Parliament has, in the 
case of townships whose existence has been recognised 
by several Acts of Parliament, as against the Corpora- 
tion, annexed those townships to the Corporation, and 
taken away their rights in invitem? And in my 
opinion it would be a very daring thing for Commis- 
sioners to recommend to Parliament that these town- 
ships should nolens volens be united with Dublin. I 
have asked for precedents the other way, and I have 
been told of one, the case of Hove and Brighton before 
Parliament in 1876. I am told that the town of Hove 
is physically just as much incorporated with Brighton 
as Rathmines with Dublin, there is not even a canal 
or a Circular-road to separate them, their systems of 
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drainage run into one anothei, and their systems of 
finance have become wound up in consequence of drain- 
age charges. The Brighton Corporation introduced a 
Bill for the purpose of incorporating Hove, but it was 
resisted and rejected. 

5 1 7S. Mr. Cotton. — Hove and Brighton are exactly 
analogous cases to Rathmines and Pembroke — the same 
class of towns. The Hove people don’t go into Brighton 
every day in the same way that they go from Rath- 
mines to Dublin. 

5179. Mr. White. — There is probably that difference, 
they resort to each other, I apprehend. Rut if the inhabi- 
tants of of the townships resort to the City of. Dublin, 
the citizens of Dublin resort to the townships. Rath- 
mines has become a regnlar street of shops, and we all 
know that the people of Dublin, whether on foot, or 
riding, or in carriages, go not through the streets of 
Dublin, but out into the townships, and I am at a loss 
to know how any calculation that could lead to any 
satisfactory or definite result could ever have been 
made which would apportion the burthen between the 
Corporation and the townships, as to the degree in 
which the wear and tear of the streets have been con- 
tributed to by each. 

5180. Chairman. — Therefore the Corporation say 
“ we will get rid of all the difficulty by putting the 
rates into a common fund.” 

5181. Mr. White. — That is — “Because we cannot ap- 
portion .£100, whether £99 on one and £1 on the other ; 
we will amalgamate the whole thing and bring in the 
man that owes £1 and subject him to the liabilities of 
the man that owes £99.” 

5182. Chairman. — I don’t understand it that way. 
“ Let it be that your roads are largely used by Dublin, 
we take away all cause of complaint by saying we 
will pay three-fourths of that and only ask you to 
pay one-fourth,” and to do the same with respect to 
Dublin. 

5183. Mr. White. — We say — “ we would rather pay 
our own expenses of keeping up our own roads, and let 
you keep up yours.” It so happens that the township 
and the Corporation have recently been very much 
relieved from road expenditure by the construction of 
the tramways. But as far as. I am instructed to repre- 
sent the ratepayers of Rathmines, they say “ we don’t 
want to be incorporated with a city that has the highest 
death-rate and dirtiest streets in Europe, and which 
has done nothing for drainage, and cannot even sweep 
the streets.” And this is the body which comes for- 
ward and says — “We are actuated by pure benevolence; 
we would like to improve these outer strangers, and 
bring them in, and give them abattoirs, and morgues, 
and other advantages of civilization.” We don’t agree 
with that, and hope you will make no suggestions which 
will have the effect of amalgamating Pembroke and 
Rathmines with Dublin. 

5184. Chairman. — As I understand the facts with 
regard to Hove are these: In 1876 Brighton brought 
forward a Bill for amalgamation. Hove said “it was 
only three years ago we were made a township, and you 
opposed us, but Parliament said we were strong 
enough to stand by ourselves,” and the Committee 
refused to undo what had been done three, years 
before. 

5185. Mr. While. — I havebeenbeforea Parliamentary 
Committee about the Drainage Bill, and I know the 
Parliamentary Committees will not interfere with 
vested interests. There have been no public meetings, 
no expressions of opinion of the ratepayers of Rath- 
mines ; on the contrary, they are almost unanimous 
against the incorporation, and it is almost unnecessary 
to remind you that in dealing with a question of this 
kind a Parliamentary Committee will have regard to 
the opinions of the ratepayers of a district, especially 
when the existence of the township has been recognised 
by Parliament. As I mentioned to you, the Pembroke 
aud Rathmines Commissioners succeeded in forcing 
.through Parliament, against the Corporation of Dublin, 
a separate scheme of drainage, although the Corpora- 
tion pointed out that by passing a partial scheme Par- 


liament would be lessening the chances in the future 
of a gigantic scheme of drainage. That shows that 
Parliament thought as in the case of Hove, that Rath- 
mines and Pembroke were strong enough to stand by 
themselves. 

5186. Chairman. — Would you suggestthatinanswer 
to the warrant we should say, “We decline to give any 
suggestion in regard to Dublin,” or that its boundary 
should not be extended, because these townships are 
townships created under Acts of Parliament, and that 
we should do this where our inquiry is being held in 
pursuance of the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee which sat for three years and came to the con- 
clusion that “ it is desirable to change the boundaries 
in several towns in Ireland.” It appears from both 
the Reports submitted to the Committee that they 
were unanimous in thinking that a change of boundary 
very desirable in almost all the corporate towns in 
Ireland, and special allusion was made to Dublin. 
That Committee knew perfectly well when they made 
their Report that the townships around Dublin were 
in existence, and evidence had been given before them 
that it would not be right on any terms to annex the 
townships to Dublin, partly on the grounds now sug- 
gested by you. [The Chairman read the passages 
in the Report, and Mr. Beatty’s suggested Report as 
to the proposed extension of boundaiy of Dublin, 
<fcc.]. 

5 1 87. Mr. White. — But I apprehend there is nothing 
at all in the words you have read which make it affir- 
mative on you to find that that is so, aud that the 
townships should be amalgamated. 

5188. Chairman. — Certainly not, but what I under- 
stand is that you confidently ask us to report against 
doing what a Parliamentary Committee suggests it 
might be desirable to have done on the grounds 
that the townships have been created by Acts of 
Parliament. 

5189. Mr. White. — I appealed to your discretion as 
to how you would report. I can only say how the mat- 
ter strikes me upon the evidence you have heard. If 
I were a Commissioner I would report that I had 
heard evidence pro and con, and that no sufficient evi- 
dence was brought before me to induce me to suggest to 
Parliament that any interference should be made in 
the vested interests of these townships. 

5190. Mr. II cron. — May I ask if the railway com- 
pany, or his clients, the directors for the shareholders, 
have any interest in the matter except the interests of 
their shareholders ? 

5191. Mr. White. — Better cross-examine Mr. 
Keogh. 

5192. Mr. Heron. — I have heard a great deal of 
irrelevant matter, abuse of the Corporation, and I 
would like to have on your notes what is the valuation 
of the county in the city of Dublin. 

5193. Chairman. — Mr. Keogh, what is the quantity 
of land that was valued at £10,000, in Pembroke? I. 
would also like to have the valuation of the railway 
company in Dublin, and in Rathmines for both build- 
ings aud land ? The valuation of the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Railway, in the city of Dublin, is as 
follows : — Acreable extent of land not given by valua- 
tion office return, land, £2,666; buildings, £4,427.. 
In Pembroke, extent 20 acres 1, rood and 19 perches ; 
valuation of land, £10,092 15s. ; buildings, £123 10s. 
Total, 10,216 5s. 

5194. Mi - . Heron. — They ought to have no interest 
except the financial interest of the shareholders. 

5195. Is the valuation in Dublin over £15,000 ? 

Mr. Keogh. — I did not expect at all to be examined 

to day or I would have brought all the papers. 

5196. Mr. While. — The reason I askecl that question 
about the proportion of five-sixths in Pembroke is this : 
If the railway company only paid on the quarter system 
it might be said they had a personal interest in keep- 
ing out of Dublin, but I think the fact that they 
only pay one-sixth less in Pembroke than they 
would pay in Dublin shows they have no money 
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interest in this question, hut that they are making 
their suggestion not having any substantial money 
interest. 

5197. Mr. Heron . — I think it will appear that they 
have a financial interest in being amalgamated ; if your 
valuation in Dublin be a very high one you are 
directly financially interested in the new scheme. 


5198. Chairman. — And it makes no difference, as 
far as sanitary matters are concerned, whether you 
remain as you are or not ? 

Mr. Keogh . — We have given our opinion as repre- 
senting one-eighth of the township, and we prefer 
remaining as we are.. 


Mr. James I’. 
Lombard, j.p. 


Mr. James FitzGerald 

5199. Mr. Walker, q.c. — You are Chairman of the 
Drumcondra Township Commissioners ? — Yes. 

5200. You have a considerable property under city 
taxation as well as under township taxation ? — I have. 

5201. You are largely interested in the firm of 
Araott and Co. ? — Yes. 

5202. What is -their rating ? — It is very heavy, per- 
haps at a rough guess £1,000 a year, perhaps more. 
But my private interest in the city and county is very 
large, for I am chief owner, with Mr. M ‘Mahon, of 
close on seventy acres of building ground, one-half, as 
nearly as possible, is in the county, and one-half in the 
city, and therefore I have an opportunity of testing 
the relative merits of the two, 

5203. You know the DrumcondraTownship has only 
just been formed ? — We got our bill last May, and are. 
in existence seven or eight months. 

5204. How many Commissioners have you ? — Four- 
teen, I think. 

5205. Have you proceeded since you became Com- 
missioner to put the Public Health Act and others 
into operation ? — We are putting all the powers we 
possess into effect as rapidly as possible. 

5206. Since the township has been formed are you 
aware whether there has been any impetus given to 
improvements and buildings in the township 1 — A very 
great impetus. Some three years ago we found a 
considerable lift given to the township of Drumcondra 
by the establishment of tramways, and the impetus 
then given has been considerably increased by tlie 
conversion of that district into a township, and since 
the last year, on the land in which I am largely 
interested, there have been 100 houses built, some by 
ourselves, and others by parties who came and took 
the land for building much more freely than they 
would have done some years ago. 

5207. What is the extent of land unbuilt on ? — It is 
very considerable ; I cannot tell you. Itis very large ; 
building has only started up there the last four or five 
years, 

5208. What is the population of Drumcondra ; it is 
stated to me to be 3,200 ? — About that. 

5209. What is the total valuation of the township ? — 
Over £12,000, and likely to increase very rapidly. 

5210. What is the areal — About 854 acres. 

5211. What, in your opinion, would be the result of 
annexing your township, now in its infancy, to the 
Corporation ? — I am quite satisfied that progress would 
stop, that is, of course, people would crawl on a little, 
but the present very active pace at which Drumcondra 
is improving would change and fall away. 

5212. I believe there are 6-| miles of roads in your 
township 1 — Yes. 

5213. Those roads include Glasnevin-road and the 
roads to the Botanic Gardens. In your opinion, are 
those roads used more largely by the citizens of Dublin 
than the township ? — There is an immense traffic. I 
happen to be acquainted with Glasnevin district for a 
number of years, in connexion with the cemeteries, and 
I know there is an enormous traffic of hay and produce 
over the roads leading into the city. 

5214. In your opinion, has the city been well 
managed by the Corporation ? — That is a very large 


Lombard, j.p., examined. 

question. I am very anxious to say in common justice 
that I have no feeling against the Corporation. 

5215. Except that you do not want them to govern 
you ? — Exactly. I was a member of the Corporation 
for some time, eight or nine years ago, and I know 
that some members of the Corporation give a large 
amount of valuable time to tho business. I believe 
the best men in the Corporation are never heard of in 
public, they work in the committees. 

5216. Is the feeling in the township against annexa- 
tion? — The strong majority is against annexation. 
There were two or three votes when the question was 
fairly brought before the Commissioners, and the large 
majority, more than two to one, were against it. 

5217. Was any one in the minority a Town Coun- 
cillor 1 — Yes; one of the three. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Norwood. 

5218. Have yon struck any rates under your Act % — 
Yes. 

5219. To what amount?— 2s. for general rate and 9dJ 
for water, 6 d. being the contract price, and 3d for 
little extras that were likely to accrue. The Corpora- 
tion have met us in a very .fair spirit with regard to- 
the water ; we have an agreement all but concluded, 
and we are satisfied with it. 

5220. Are these the only rates you have struck ? — 
Yes. 

5221. As far as your experience goes, do the mem- 
bers of the Corporation discharge their duties fairly and 
satisfactorily 1—1 said so. I have a great respect for 
many members of the Corporation who do their work 
admirably ; I don’t mean as friends, some of them I 
know, and some I do not, but I know that the 
Corporation is often abused very unjustly, that is my • 
opinion, though I am not disposed to unite with them. 

5222. You have built largely in the city ?— -We have 
thirty-five or thirty-six acres in the city, and about 
the same in the county ; but I think I should like to 
say we build better houses in the county than in the- 
city. It would not pay us so well to build good houses 
in the city as in the county. 

5223. Chairman. — Do you find that the better class, 
of people like to go into the county? — Yes. 

5224. I see that you got your Act last May, and the 
Report of the House of Commons in June recom- 
mends that under no circumstances should one town- 
ship be allowed to grow up within two miles of another?' 
— We got our bill at the end of May. 

5225. Does any portion of the railway go through 
you ? — The Midland and the Great Southern and Wes- 
tern Railway. 

5226. How did you manage to make them pay the 
full rate, you must have got a very favourable com 
mittee ? — I don’t know. 

5227. Dr. Norwood . — Three shillings is your maxi- 
mum. 

5228. Mr. Walker. — Except for sanitary purposes. 

5229. Chairman. — Some one said the railway com- 
panies were not appearing in the case of Drumcondra. 
Itmakes no difference to them whetliertheyare attached 
to Dublin or not, as they are paying the full rate. 
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5230. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — Yon are the secretary of 
this township ? — Yes. 

5231. When did you strike this rate ? — On the 5th 
of May. 

5232. What is the amount of it? — 2s. 9 cl. 

5233. Can you give us the valuation of the township? 
— £12,717, and the population something over 3,000. 

5234. Give the total area? — Eight hundred and 
seventy-nine acres. 

5235. What proportion of that is unbuilt-on land ? 
—More than two-thirds, mostly pasture land. 

5236. Since the township has been formed has there 
been a considerable impetus in building ? — I t.hink 
there has. 

5237. Are you aware of the feeling of the ratepayers 
on the question of annexation? — We tested that mat- 
ter by sending out circulars. We sent out 400. 

5238. Is the feeling against? — Strongly against. 

5239. Mr. Heron. — You sent out 400 ? — Yes, and 
got back 225. 

5240. Mr. Walker. — Were there any in favour of 
annexation ? — Twenty-five. 

5241. Mr. Heron. — How many ratepayers are there? 
— 695 separate ratings, and about 500 ratepayers. 

5242. Then there are 100 you did not send any to ? 
— They were occupiers of small houses, cottages, and 
the like. 

5243. Mr. Cotton. — How many ratepayers are quali- 
fied to sit as Commissioners ?— I have not calculated 
that ; the qualification is not very high. 

5244. Mr. Walker. — The qualification is a £5 rating, 
is it not ?— -Any ratepayer living in the township and 
occupying or owning property of £25 value in' which 
he has an interest of at least five years to run. 

5245. Mr. Heron. — The lay of the ground is towards 
the south, it is a place likely to be built on largely 1— 
Yes. 

5246. Mr. Walker. — If left as a township ? — Yes. 

5247. Chairman.- — Have you a sanitary staff ? — We 
have an executive Banitary officer who is the secretary, 
and a sub-sanitary officer. 

5248. Have you a consulting sanitary officer? — 
Dr. Nedley. We are an urban sanitary authority. 

5249. Have you got a surveyor? — Yes. 

■ 5250. Have you fixed his salary ? — Yes, £50 a 
year for the present. 

5251. Does he give you all his time ? — No. 

5252. What is his salary ? — £50. 

5253. How much of the roads of your township do 
the distillery carts go over ? — Their traffic mostly lies 
over Ballybough-bridge. 


5254. Chairman. — Can you give me any estimate of „ 3 

the amount of coals and grain carried to that large dis- ‘ ay ~ ’ 
tillery over the Dublin streets, and of the produce Mr - M - Petti* 
therefrom ? — I have not the least idea. 

5255. It must be enormous ? — No doubt. 

5256. Is there not a mill belonging to Mr. Todd 
there? — Yes. 

5257. Don’t they cart enormous quantity of corn up 
every year, also coal and flour from the mill ? — No 
doubt. 

5258. Is there not some other mill? — There is a 
paper mill belonging to Mr. Walker. 

5259. That is driven by steam machinery, and 
Todd’s mill also? — Yes. 

5260. Can you form any idea as to the number of 
thousands of tons of coal, materials, and produce, that 
goes to and from these establishments every year, and 
which is carted through the streets of Dublin ? — I can 
give no idea. 

5261. Do you think it fair that the parties owning 
those should increase the wear and tear, and scaveng- 
ing of the streets of Dublin by this traffic, and not 
pay a farthing for it ? — I think they have a reciprocal 
benefit. 

5262. What is the benefit ? — It gives employment 
to a large number of men. 

5263. Have you a large artisan population there, or 
do they live in the city ?— We have a large number of 
houses fit for artisans. We have 634 houses, and of 
those 182 are under £5 valuation. 

5264. Do the artisans employed in the paper and 
flour mills, or the distillery, live in your township 
or the city? — I cannot tell you, our township is 
young. 

5265. Mr. Cotton. — Is there no sanitary rate? — 

No. 

5266. Chairman. — How do you intend to get on ? — 

Pay it out of the general rate. 

5267. I think you will find that the auditor will re- 
quire you to keep the sanitary separate ? — I know it 
to be the case in other townships, carrying on very 
large sanitary business and having no sanitary rate. 

5268. Mr. Heron , Q.c. — In Drumcondra are there 
not a large number of public institutions ? — There are. 

5269. Aren’t there colleges, convents, and two very 
large lunatic asylums in the district?— I think there 
is only one lunatic asylum — Lynch’s is beyond us. 

The only one is Richmond. 

5270. Are there not large public laundries in the 
township? — No, Hyde Park is outside. 

5271. Beyond your township ? — Yes. 


Stephen Eugene 

5272. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — You are Land Agent for 
Captain Lynch ? — Yes. 

5273. He has a large property within the township? 
— Yes. 

5274. Are you oneof the Commissioners? — l am. 

5275. Since this township has been formed has there 
been any improvement in it? — Veiy 'considerable, in- 
deed. 

5276. What is your opinion on the question of the 
annexation of the townships? — I think it would 
be disastrous to the best interests of the ratepayers. 

5277. You know this township very well — what pro- 
portion is arable land, and what is pasture land ? — I 
consider about three-fourths is arable and pasture land. 

527 8. You are not within the metropolitan district ? 
— That portion of Captain Lynch’s property within 
the township is in great part within the metropolitan 
district. 

5279. Chairman. — Do you think it desirable to have 
one portion of the township under the metropolitan 
police and the other portion under the Royal Irish 


1‘Carthy examined. 

Constabulary ?— We don’t object to that, but we object 
very seriously to being incorporated with Dublin. 

5280. Why?— For various reasons. 

5281. We had better have the reasons ?— I have 
looked at it in all aspects, and I don’t think it would 
be in any shape or form desirable. 

5282. Do you apprehend increased taxation ? — Yes.' 

5283. Are your reasons on account of increased taxa- 
tion ? — Yes, and want of confidence in the manage- 
ment of the Corporation. Iam of opinion — all I can 
give is my own opinion— that first the Corporation 
should show they are able to manage their own busi- 
ness before they propose to manage ours. 

5284. They could not tell you anything about your 
management, for they have not had time yet ? — They 
should give us credit for good intentions. 

5285. In considering the question of taxation are 
you of opinion the Corporation is insolvent ? — I should 
not like to say anything of the Corporation of Dublin. 

I don’t like to — they are most respectable gentlemen. 
Many of them I know well. 


Stephen E 
McCarthy 
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Dublin. 
Hay 23, 18/9, 

Stephen E. 
M'Oarthy. 


5286. You say you have no confidence in the Cor- 
poration at all, and one of the first questions is are 
they solvent or insolvent — I don’t mean the members 
of the Corporation, but the Corporation itself ? — If I 
am to depend on Parliamentary returns, I see it was 
mentioned by Mr. Yernon, that they had spent 
£30,000 more than their income, and I would not 
have confidence in a body that would do that. 

5287. Do you believe they have an estate worth 
£20,000 a year? — I heard from you that the valuation 
is £600,000, and the debt £830,000. 

5288. And that in a few years it will increase by 
£1 7,000 ? — If so what do they want to annex us for ? 

5289. Mr. Yernon said he was astonished to hear 
it ? — And so am I, 

5290. You may take this for granted, that Mr. 
Finlay, the auditor, has charged something less than 
£20,000 as received by the Corporation from their 
corporate property? — All I can say is, that if they are 
so solvent they should keep Dublin in a better state 
than they do. 


5291. Last year they were charged with a net sum 
of £17,433, the year before £17,997, and in 1875, 
£18,235 — it varies a little every year? 

5292. Mr. Walker, q.c. — I take it the chairman is 
right; that the Corporation have had that £19,000 
for a long time ; but do you think they make good 
use of it ? — I don’t think they do. I wish we had it. 

5293. Mr. Heron, q.c. — Would you like to be 
annexed to Dublin ? — I would not have anything to 
do with them. 

5294. Chairman. — Is arable land made to pay the 
full rate up to 2s. ? — Yes ; up to 2s. 4 \d. 

5295. Do you think that arable land should pay the 
same as house property? — I think arable land should 
not pay the maximum rate. 

5296. Does it not pay it now? — No. After it 
reaches 2s. 4 \d. they are to pay one-half. We failed 
in getting the other before the House of Commons 
Committee. 


Edward M'Mahon examined. 


5297. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — You are one of the Com- 
missioners of Drumcondra? — Yes. 

5298. Have you property in the township? — Yes. 

5299. Is it building ground? — Yes. 

5300. Has there been any building on it by you 
since the township was formed? — Yes; in connexion 
with Mr. Lombard. 

5301. Has the formation of the township given an 
impetus to improvement in the district? — Yery 
great. 

5302. If you had not become a separate township do 
you think that improvement would have existed ? — 
The township increased it very much. 

5303. What is your opinion about being tied to the 
Coi'p oration ? — It would be a very bad marriage for 
both parties, and I will tell you the reason : the im- 
provement rate of Dublin is £60,000 a year, or 2s. in 
the pound on the valuation of £600,000. There are 
100 miles of streets in the city, and therefore it takes 
£600, in or about, to maintain a mile of streets in 
Dublin. The Corporation of Dublin propose to take 
in the townships and portions of the county with a 
valuation of £200,000, on which the improvement 
rate would amount to £20,000 a year, and they would 
have to maintain out of that £20,000 — 60 miles of 
roads. I am at a loss to understand how they could 
maintain 60 miles of roads with an income of £300 a 
mile, when they can’t do the streets of Dublin with 
double the amount ; and therefore, if it cost the same 
in the townships as in the city to maintain the roads, 
there would be a deficiency of £16,000 a year. 

5304. Chairman. — Where did you find out it costs 
£600 per mile ? — From themselves. 

5305. Mr. Cotton. — Do you know it has been given 
in evidence that the roads in Rathmines are maintained 
for £150 per mile ? — Yes. 

5306. What do your roads in Drumcondra cost? — 
The engineer will be better able to say. I find £1 3,000 
is put down for the scavenging and water in the city 
in one year. 

5307. £600 a mile for roads in Drumcondra would be 
absurd ? — But if the Corporation get it into their hands 
we know what will occur. Mr. Neville acknowledges 
the receipts from the improvement rate are over 
£60,000 a year. The receipts, after making a great 
deal of allowance and all that, for lighting, scavenging, 
and maintaining the roads, are £53,620. 

5308. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — How long have you and Mr. 
Lombard been engaged in building within the city ? — 
For about twelve years. 

5309. About how much have you spent within the 


city in that time? — About 600 houses, large and 
small. 

5310. That is all up about Blessington-street, Eccles- 
street, and going north ? — Yes; and to the south side 
also, towards Keeffe’s Nursery, we have built a good 
many, and we have opened up about thirty streets in 
the city. 

5311. Did you make all these roads yourselves?— 
Yes, and sewered them, too. 

5312. And laid them out as streets? — Yes. 

5313. In fact you have made a regular town?— It 
would be a big town if it was altogether. 

5314. Are these houses now all inhabited? — Yes ; 
there is a great demand for that class of house, 

5315. Has the work been a great financial success ? 
--It has. 

5316. In the new township of Drumcondra, how 
much have you built? — About 100 houses are built on 
our ground within a couple of years. 

5317. Are these 100 houses in the township close to 
the 600 you have built in the thirty new streets in the 
city ? — Oh, no. 

5318. How far are they away ? — W ell, some of them 
are only ten minutes walk away. The township be- 
gins about a mile off — less than a mile. 

5319. That is tolerably close. Do some of the houses 
in Drumcondra begin half a mile from these streets ? 
— They do. 

5320. Where did you stop building within the city ? 
— We have a good deal of ground to let still. 

5321. You are just going on quietly? — Yes. 

5322. And building according to the demand for 
houses ? — Yes. 

5323. Can you say about how many people live in 
these 600 houses? — Well, no; but I suppose between 
3,000 and 4,000. 

5324. Do these pedple pay heavy taxes in the city? 
—They do ; both taxes and rents. I consider that 
new houses, and particularly small houses, are very 
heavily taxed. For instance, a house let at £28, 
taxes included, is valued at £16. There is £6 taxes 
on that house. 

5325. Are these houses valued for taxation at a much 
higher rate relatively than the houses in South Great 
George’s-street, for instance ? — I believe so ; and it is 
one of the things I mean to suggest. I understand 
that in Belfast there is a sliding scale of valuation for 
small houses — that is, working-men’s houses — and that 
such houses would be valued at one-third ; whereas, if 
it was a better class house, it would be valued at two- 
thirds of its letting value. The high valuation is a 
great deterrent on the erection of poor-class houses 
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here. Mr. Lombard and myself had often in contem- 
plation the building of a number of houses which 
would let at 4s. a week, for the artisan classes ; but 
we found, on examination, it would not pay for a high 
valuation, as a low class house takes away a great 
deal of the profit. We found that a house let at £15 
a year would be taxed at £3 a year — that is, for 
having Vartry water, and so on. The same applies in 
America ; they exempt from high valuation the small 
houses; and in Belfast, where, I believe, that prin- 
ciple is applied, it encourages the building of an im- 
mense number of small houses. They say that on the 
£15 house, the rates there would be only £1 or 30s., 
and that being so, we could afford to let the house at 5s. 

5326. Chairman. — I see, whether right or wrong 
about it, Mr. Neville makes out that it is a total fallacy 
to say that it costs £600 a mile to keep the streets of 
Dublin ; and, on the contrary, he makes it out at only 
£200 a mile ; and he points out the remarkable differ- 
ence between Dublin and the English towns. Tie says 
you have no right to take English towns into compari- 
son with Dublin, inasmuch as hundreds of thousands of 
pounds have been spent there on paving. . The Corpo- 
ration of Dublin have not yet got the pavement, but 
he says the average cost in England bears no propor- 
tion to the cost in Dublin, having regard to the enor- 
mous amount of money borrowed there for paving 
purposes. 

5327. Mr. Neville. — Manchester, for instance, is an 
entirely paved city. 

5328 Mr. M‘ Mahon. — Isn’t the valuation of the 
City of Dublin £600,000 ? Doesn’t the improvement 
rate amount to £60,000, and how does that go? 

5329. Chairman. — There is so much of it expended 
on lighting? — Yes; I admit it is applicable to the 
lighting and cleansing of the roads. 

5330. Do you not think that the large establish- 
ments in Drumcondra must absorb some portion of 
that for keeping the streets clean, while they do not 
pay any rates to the city ? — I know all that, but I 
defy any one to deny that it costs £60,000 a year for 
the city roads. No one will go outside of that. I 
wish to explain to the Commissioners. I heard you 


make an observation about the right of the townships Dublin. 
to pay for the poor living in the city, or something to a% 23, is79. 
that effect. . . , p , E. M‘Mahon. 

5331. No, I did not say their right to pay for the 
poor in the city ; but it is alleged, on the part of the 
Corporation, that a great deal of work is cast upon them 
in consequence of a large portion of the artisan and 
labouring class living in the city, and not in the town- 
ships. That the townships are thus lightened from an 
amount of pauperism, that they don’t pay their fair 
amount of county-at-large charges for lunatic asylums, 
and so on ? — But in the poor law they do pay for it. 

I read the report of a speech by Mr. Byrne, that the 
poor-rates were more in the city than in Drumcondra ; 
the figures were : — Drumcondra, 2s., the city 2s. 2 d . ; 
but while that was so, Drumcondra had only seven 
paupers in the North Dublin Union, so that it cost 
£1,500 a year for the seven. The balance of the 
£1,500 goes to pay for union rating, for the mainten- 
ance of paupers in the North Dublin Union — a large 
proportion of whom belong to the city. 

5332. 1 don’t see how you have to pay 2s. ? — Here it 
is. It is in consequence of the large proportion that we 
have to pay for the paupers in the city. A man must 
have four years unbroken residence before he is charge 
able to any particular division. If during the last four 
years he went out of the city, he must be charged to 
union rating, although for the last twenty years he may 
have lived in the city, and therefore numbers of people 
liv ing in the North City Electoral Division for num- 
bers of years, are now chargeable to union rating, and 
Drumcondra has to pay its proportion of that. As a 
matter of fact, the maintenance of paupers in the 
Drumcondra district has been 8 cl. for a number of 
years. 

5333. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — So that you contribute 
largely to the relief of the poor ? — Yes. I heard it 
stated* here also that the Corporation subscribe £4,000 
or £5,000 a year to the hospitals of the city, but that 
is only an item as compared with the expenses of any 
of the hospitals, and, of course, the people in Drum- 
condra and the other townships contribute to that as 
well as anybody else. 


Mr. John Byrne, Collector-General, examined. 


5334. I don’t intend to offer any evidence on the 
main question, but there is a collateral matter which I 
think it my duty to bring before you, and it is for you to 
say whether it should appear in your minutes or not. 
I have put it in the shape of a letter. [Reads letter.] 

“ Dear Sir, — In the event of the amalgamation of the 
townships with the city of Dublin, it would be absolutely 
necessary to make provision for the collection of the rates 
in the united district. At present all the townships are, in 
this respect, more advantageously circumstanced than the 
city, as also are the poor law boards for the county portion 
of their rates, as, for instance, in the townships of Rath- 
mines and Pembroke, there is not any exemption from the 
local rates for vacant premises, and in the entire county of 
Dublin, as in all Ireland, except the city of Dublin, premi- 
ses occupied at the time of making the poor rate, are liable 
for the entire rate, notwithstanding a subsequent vacancy. 
The manner and forms, moreover, of reckoning the rates 
in the city are far more difficult and complicated than else- 
where, and the facilities for evading the payment are thereby 
so great, that fully 7J per cent, of the assessment is lost 
through this cause alone, and a high poundage rate in the 
city is unavoidable so long as those difficulties are allowed 
to stand- in the way — Faithfully yours, John Byrne, 
Collector- General. ” 

5335. Chairman. — Supposing my friend and I were 
to recommend that subject to certain conditions Rath- 
mines and the other townships should be brought in, is 
there any suggestion you wish to give as regards the 
collection or sti-iking of rates in the united district? — 
If Rathmines and the other townships were brought 
in without any arrangement being made as . to the 
collection of "rates, these townships would be considei-- 
ably damaged in consequence, because the poundage 


rates would not then realize anything like what they 
at present realize unless some alteration was made. 

5336. What you refer to, and what Mr. Stokes referred 
to in his evidence, is the difference in the collection in 
Rath mines as compared with Dublin. In Pembroke 
they say there was only £97 uncollected last year? — 
Yes, and of the poor rates in Rathmines, in 1877-78 
there was not £100 arrears out of £7,000 or £8,000, 
and no portion is unrecoverable. ■ 

5337. Could you give us any suggestion with regard 
to the striking of the rate, or any alteration in the 
collection of it that would make it fair to the town- 
ships? — I suggest in this letter indirectly that the 
arrangements which are at present in operation in re- 
lation to the assessment, liability, and collection of the 
Pembroke and Rathmines rates, should be extended io 
the united district. That is indirectly insinuated there, 
but I don’t wish to give evidence on the main point. 

5338. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — How would that operate with 
regard to unoccupied houses ? — If a house is occupied 
when the poor rate is made, everywhere but in Dublin, 
it is liable for that rate ; if it is unoccupied it is liable 
for the proportion of the rate for which it shall subse- 
quently become occupied. 

5339. Chairman. — In Dublin does it get off alto- 
gether? — No, but the difficulties are so great in Dublin, 
in consequence of the complication in reference to the 
service of notices, that a large proportion of the city 
rates are lost, and therefore a poundage rate for any 
purpose will not do as much in Dublin for the local 
body as it will for the townships. 

5340. The last gentleman said he put down 74 per 
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Dbbmn. cent, for uncollected rates in the city 1 — It is 12| per 
Moxj 23 , 1879 . cent., T think. There -will always be some remission 
Mr. 3. Byrne. * or vacancies and uncollected rates, but my calculation 
is that 12J- per cent, is lost owing to the difference in 
the incidence of the rates in Dublin and the townships. 

5341. If a house was idle at the time of assessment, 
and was let three weeks afterwards, how do you find 

out the amount of the assessment it should bear ? I 

always include every house, whether let or unlet. 

5342. Suppose it is unlet 1 — Then the owner must 
discharge himself by a declaration satisfactory to me. 
May I take it you will put that letter on your 
minutes? 

5343. Certainly. Suppose there is any portion of the 
county of Dublin and of the townships recommended 
by us to be annexed to the city, could the collection 


be made by your office at the same poundage rate, or 
whatever it is that it costs the city at present? — It is 
2|- per cent, at present. 

5344. And would 2-g per cent, enable you to collect 
the rates in the united district? — I think so, because 
the police rate and the bridges rate are at present col- 
lected by me at 2J per cent, in the townships and 
county, but it would involve an increase of my staff, 
and I presume an increase of my salary. 

5345. We won’t object to that, but still, do you 
think it could be done for 2g per cent. ? — I think I 
could do it. 

5346. If it caused an increase you could hardly with 
fairness put that on the townships because they were 
annexed to the city ? — I could do it at 2-| per cent. ; at 
all events I could do it in the townships at 3 per cent. 


Mr. John E. V . Vernon, d.l., Chairman Clontarf Township Commissioners. 


5347. I appear, but not formally or officially, here 
because I understand the Corporation don’t desire to 
amalgamate us. They have not invited us to j oin them. 

5348. Chairman. — No ; the way it stands is this : — 
The Corporation don’t want to bring you in, but we 
were handed a memorial from a certain number of 
ratepayers stating (see Appendix, No. 20) they wished 
to be brought in ? — I am aware of that. 

5349. No matter whether the Corporation desire it 
or not, we have to inquire whether we think it right to 
bring Clontarf in or not. Mr. Killen was instructed 
to appear for certain ratepayers, and then we got a 
statement sent in by your secretary that the Commis- 
sioners did not want to be brought in, and that they 
would reserve their case until we went there, but we 
will hear them here whether they wish to be brought 
in or not. We sent them a copy of the memorial 
from those parties in Clontarf?— As we have not been 
invited to join in the scheme we did not think it ne- 
cessary to come here and occupy your attention -with 
evidence, but at the same time we are ready to give 
evidence if you wish it. We have not our secretary 
here to-day, because we were not aware he might be 
wanted, but I shall give you any information in my 
power. 

5350. If you have no objection to hear what is stated 
on the part of these memorialists,, then to-morrow you 
can come here, either your secretary or yourself. I see 
Mr. Baker here to-day. Do the Grand Jury intend 
to take part in the inquiry or to give us their opinion ? 

5351. Mr. Baker. — Yes. I came here for the purpose 
of ascertaining how soon the townships would close 
and when they have concluded I will appear on behalf 
of the Grand Jury. 

5352. Chairman. — I think the townships will close 
to-day. 

5353. Dr. Norwood. — There is Kilmainham still to 
be heard. 

5354. Chairman.— C lontarf will finish to-day. Kil- 

mainham is to go on to-morrow, and then we will be 
glad to hear Mr. Baker. When Mr. Vernon has heard 
what is stated by these ratepayers in Clontarf he could 
give his evidence. 

5355. Mr. Baker . — Would it be equally convenient to 
the Commissioners to appoint an early day next week ? 

5356. Chairman. — No, I cannot sit after to-morrow, 
and therefore we want to finish, if possible, by to-morrow. 

I suppose you know the proposal here, Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baker. — Yes. 

5357. Chairman. — The portions on the map that are 
coloured yellow are the portions of the county which 
are proposed to be brought into the city. 

5358. Mr. Baker. — Yes, you were good enough to 
send us an intimation of what they proposed. 

5359. Mr. Killen. — With regard to the Clontarf 
Commissioners they are fully apprized of our intention 
to make this application. 

5360. Chairman. — Yes, we apprized them also. 

5361. Mr. Killen. — Our secretary sent a copy of the 


memorial to the Commissioners, including Mr. Vernon, 
so there can be no ambiguity about our intentions. 

5362. Mr. Vernon . — The Commissioners are unani- 
mously opposed to the scheme, and if you bring forward 
certain evidence they would like to rebut it. 

5363. Chairman. — I suppose you will be able to give 
us the trade or business carried on by the memorialists ? 

5364. Mr. -Killen. — Certainly. I appear here on be- 
half of certain ratepayers of Clontarf who desire to have 
that township annexed to the city of Dublin. Before 
I go into the question of the propriety of making such 
a change I would like to make one or two observations 
as to what has occurred within the last few days. In 
the first place there has been an effort to create an 
impression on the general mind — I don’t refer to your 
particular judgment, which I know is above being 
prejudiced by such insinuations — that this petition or 
memorial has been gotten up by certain publicans in 
Clontarf merely with the view of enabling them to open 
their public-houses on Sundays. I entirely and in- 
dignantly repudiate such an imputation. There is no 
ground at all for it. It would be an extraordinary 
thing if the publicans of Clontarf did not append their 
names to the memorial, but as to its being a mere 
petition from publicans, you will see from the names 
that are appended to it that such a statement is 
entirely false and unfounded. There is a further mat- 
ter to which I wish to allude. At the last sitting of 
the Commission a gentleman appeared here, and when 
I presented myself he questioned my right to appear 
as representative of certain ratepayers of Clontarf. 
That gentleman has been in attendance every day since, 
but from the statement made yesterday morning by Mr. 
Charles Fitzgerald it appears he had no right to ques- 
tion my appearance, orto appear himself forthe Commis- 
sioners of Clontarf, for it seems that whatever their claims 

may be, whatever the power of their opposition may 
be, they have put in' no formal appearance. Therefore, 
we put our case before you plainly, implicitly, and 
without varnish, and we entirely leave it to your con- 
sideration whether, on the evidence we will produce, 
andtheargument we will advance, the townshipof Clon- 
tarf should get the advantages of the city. Now, in 
considering the question of annexation of Clontarf it 
seems to me an extraordinary thing that the advocates 
of amalgamation have never thought of taking Clon- 
tarf in, if only for the purpose of a symmetrical recti- 
fication of the boundaries of the city. Clontarf is a 
very historic and very old portion of the suburbs, 
associated with many recollections of former times. It 
is very near the city, it is in fact almost joined to 
it, and it is very largely resorted to by the citizens of 
Dublin for the purposes of pleasure and health. I 
shall show by evidence which, I think, will be satis- 
factory, that the annexation of Clontarf will be not 
only beneficial to Clontarf, but also to the city. We do 
not join with those who cry down the Corporation of 
Dublin. We have sufficient confidence in them to 
desire to be brought under their management. 

5365. Chairman. — Was Clontarf a portion of the old 
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cbunty that was called the county of the city of 
Dublin 1 

Mr. Kilim. — I am informed it was. 

5366. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — Here is the ancient map 
showing the boundaries. [Produces map.] 

5367. Mr. Cotton. — -It just takes in the foreshore. 
Chairman. — And then wentup totliemill atRahcny. 

5368. Mr. Heron, q.c.— A nd then the yellow line 
crossed the bay and struck at Blackrock. 

5369. Mr. Kilim. — We do not, I say, join in the very 
Strong condemnation which has overwhelmed the Cor- 
poration of Dublin from sOme of the townships — Pem- 
broke and others, especially Rathmines ; in fact we 
have so high an opinion of the Corporation that we 
wish to be under their control. Of course we have a 
high opinion of our own Commissioners, but at the 
same time we have a higher opinion of the governing 
powers of the Corporation of Dublin. Any reasons 
which have been assigned for the annexation of any 
•Other townships can be assigned with double force as 
regards Clontarf. Anything said about the want of 
sanitary arrangements in Rathmines and other districts 
can be repeated with double emphasis as regards Clon- 
tarf. Of course it might be regarded by some as a 
very humiliating thing to have any township resign 
its independence, but I know we found it a very use- 
less commodity. In the first instance, we have not 
the advantage of the Metropolitan Police. I don’t 
want to attach one iota of fault to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary ; they are an excellent body, as every one 
knows, but they are more a military body than a social 
protective force. Moreover, their number is not suffi-' 
cient for the protection of life and property in Clontarf. 
People there have found they are quite unable to carry 
out arrangements for the proper protection of life and 
property; and we shall show this by evidence, and that 
is' the main thing to be depended on. In the open 
day robberies have been committed ; at night there 
are no patrols along the dark places — we cannot 
call them streets ; and if a gentleman is obliged to 
leave his house at night for any purpose, say for the 
purpose of procuring a doctor, any enormity maybe 
committed on the members of his household. 

5370. Mr. Cotton. — Do you assume that if the boun- 
dary of Dublin was altered so as to include Clontarf, 
the boundary of the Metropolitan Police District 
would be altered also 1 

Mr. Killen. — I assume so. "We have nothing at all 
to do with that boundary, but, I presume, as a matter 
of fact, it would be so, and that if the city boundary 
was extended, the police boundary would follow it. 

5371. Mr. Cotton. — The two don’t depend on each 
other at all, now, remember. 

• 5372. Mr. Killen. — No, but I presume that the out- 
lying parts which are brought into the city would' get 
all the city privileges. 

5373. Dr. Norwood. — The Lord Lieutenant can, at 
any time, alter the bound ary of the Metropolitan Police 
District, so that if the city boundary was extended to 
a two-mile circle, the Lord Lieutenant, by an Order 
in Council, could extend the police district also. 

537 4. Mr. Cotton. — I am aware he could, but would 
he 1 

Dr. Norwood. — -I am sure he would, if it was found 
necessary to do so. 

5375. Mr. Cotton. — Then if the power exists, why is 
the district left as at present. It doesn’t follow, as a 
matter of course by any means, that because the city 
boundary is extended the police district would be ex- 
tended, too. 

Dr. Norwood. — I have endeavoured to ascertain how 
it was the entire bulk of the Metropolitan Police was 
thrown to the south of the city, and I have failed to 
find any reason. 

5376. Mr. Killen. — Looking at the map you find the 
metropolitan area extending 10 miles south of Dublin, 
and on the north, towards Clontarf, it ends abruptly 
at the city boundary. I don’t for a moment intend to 
blame the Commissioners of Clontarf ; they have done 
their duty, no doubt, as far as is in their power ; but 


then it was not in their power. A very important 
question is the lighting of the township at night, and 
any person standing on Annesley-bridge at night, look- 
ing along towards the railway bridge into the utter 
darkness, would be afraid to trust himself to the 
tender mercies of anyone he might chance to meet. 
Besides the Egyptian darkness, there are no policemen 
to be found; the}' are supposed, theoretically, to be 
there, but they are not to be found. Often they are 
found in the neighbourhood of a few public-houses in 
Fairview, but along the roads they are not to be 
found. I shall show that a gentleman coming home 
at an early hour by Annesley-bridge was assailed by 
questionable characters, and had to fly for the pro- 
tection of his life and property ; no police at all to be 
found. With regard to the state of the roads — a very 
important question — the people of Dublin use Clontarf 
very largely, on Sundays and holidays especially ; in 
fact, the whole district is a very favourite resort for 
the citizens, and what is the condition of the roads 1 
I may describe them, in dry weather, as a whirlwind 
of dust, and in wet weather as a mass of mud. Clon- 
tarf is a seaboard along which the people of Dublin 
walk, and if the roads are not kept in proper order it 
is exceedingly inconvenient and implcasant for the 
people who come out from the city for the purpose of 
enjoying a holiday at the seaside. Now, why are the 
roads not repaired ; why are the footpaths not kept in 
order 'l As I said before I don’t attach blame to the 
Commissioners. I think they have not got the means 
of making proper footpaths, or for keeping the roads 
in repair. They can only levy a certain amount of 
rate, and -that amount is not sufficient. There is 
another important point in connexion with this 
matter of the roads, namely, as to crossings which are 
essential, and I am informed that there are no cross- 
ings between Annesley-bridge and Dollymount, excejit 
one, and that is leading up to the secretary’s house in 
Marino Crescent. I believe there is one further down 
towards the Catholic chapel ; a so-called crossing, but 
it is not a stone crossing, but a sort of rotund raising of 
very bad sand, which in wet weather becomes worse 
than tli,e ordinary road. That crossing is cleansed once 
in every three or four weeks, if so often. 

5377. Mr. Cotton. — Do you mean crossings on the 
coast road, or on the inland roads 1 

Mr. Killen — There are no crossings on the inland 
roads at all. There is one crossing on the coast road 
on the left-hand side leading up to the secretary’s 
house. There is another towards the Catholic chapel, 
but not a stone crossing, simply a raised portion of 
the ordinary road. Further on towards Dollymount 
there are no crossings whatever. The road in wet 
weather is almost impassable all along, and anyone 
who wishes to preserve the ordinary amount of cleanli- 
ness on his boots, we will not speak of ladies, for the 
roads could not be crossed at all by them, but anyone 
wishing to preserve any cleanliness cannot use the 
roads. There are no kerb stones whatever on the 
footpaths along the coast road ; not one ; and in the 
whole township there has been no attempt to intro- 
duce the improvement of asphalt. I believe, in the 
interior where some of the Commissioners live, and 
some of the gentry and higher classes are to be found, 
very considerable improvements are made on the 
roads, and there is a certain amount of decency pre- 
served there ; but along the shore, which is the part 
most used by the people of Dublin, the condition of 
Clontarf is utterly abominable and disgraceful. There 
is another point of importance which concerns nOt 
only Clontarf but Dublin also — there is no system of 
sewage whatever in Clontarf. There are some houses 
which have connexions with large drains which were 
built before the Commissioners had anything what- 
ever to do with the place, and before it came into 
existence as a township. There is no system of 
sewage such as in Dublin, and it would be impossible 
for any resident in Clontarf, in case he wanted to 
make a sewer for himself, to do so, for he would li'o'J 
be allowed. 

2D 


Dublin. 
May 23, 1879, 
Mr. Killen. 
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5378. Mr. Cotton. — Are the Commissioners the 
sanitary authority ? 

Mr. Killen. — I think they are. 

5379. Mr. Cotton. — Then they have care of the 
sewage of the district ? 

Mr. Killen. — Certainly ; hut I can show you they 
have given themselves no trouble to inquire where 
nuisances exist, or to remove them. 

5380. Mr. Cotton. — What is the population of Clon- 
tarf ? 

Mr. Kilim. — It is between 3,000 and 4,000. 

5381. Mr. Cotton. — Then how did they become an 
urban sanitary authority ? 

Mr. Kilim. — I can’t answer that. 

5382. Mr. Cotton. — Is it the Commissioners or the 
guardians who do the sanitary work of the town- 
ship? 

Mr. Killen. — The Commissioners have the sanitary 
authority. Mr. Balcombe, secretary to the Commis- 
sioners, is the sanitary officer, Mr. Needham is the 
sub-sanitary officer, and there is a consulting sanitary 
officer. In considering the question of the health of 
Clontarf, it must be remembered that anything affect- 
ing Clontarf affects Dublin also. 

5383. Chairman. — Being Town Commissioners under 
their special Act they became, under the Act of 1874, 
the sanitary authority for their district; before that they 
were not the sanitary authority, it was then vested in 
the Board of Guardians. 

Mi - . Killen. — I was calling your attention to what 
I think is pretty clear that any ill health in Clontarf 
must affect the people of Dublin also, for the majority 
of the people of Clontarf do business in Dublin ; they 
derive their wealth from the city. A great number of 
the citizens are in the habit of coming to Clontarf 
continually, and more especially in the summer season, 
so that it will be seen that any state of things which 
is injurious to the health of the people of Clontarf 
must be felt in the city also. In Clontarf township 
there is no hospital in cases of infectious disease, so 
that if any person contracts infectious disease within 
the township he must remain there and fester in his 
isolated obscurity ; there is no relief whatever. I just 
wish to refer you to one matter with regard to the 
Metropolitan Police. Of course we could get them 
extended to our district ■without any interference with 
the boundary of our district by this commission, but 
really what concerns us is that we are not within the 
Metropolitan Police District, and that at the present 
time there is not sufficient protection for life and 
property in the township. Suppose a man becomes 
ill at night, and that he wants a doctor, he leaves his 
home in search of one and he goes forth in the 
darkness ; there is no policeman near because the 
Boyal Irish Constabulary, however efficient for general 
purposes, are not sufficiently ample in numbers, suffi- 
ciently humble in their capacity, or sufficiently 
ubiquituous to be everywhere ; besides all that they 
don’t parade the roads in the same manner as the 
Metropolitan Police parade the streets of Dublin, and 
that man who leaves his house at night knows not 
what may occur in his absence, or what outrage may 
be perpetrated on his family or property. 

53S4. Chairman. — Thatcase would hardly be met by 
his connexion with the metropolis, but it might be met 
by his getting the Metropolitan Police extended to his 
district. Neither of them would help him to get the 
doctor. 

5385. Mr. Killen. — It would give him a sense of se- 
curity to have the police on the road, and make him feel 
that he had some protection against those who wish to 
assail him. I will consider for one moment the 
objections made to the annexation of Clontarf. With 
regard to the Fire Brigade, there is no pretence at all 
to a fire brigade in Clontarf. The whole township 
might be consumed without any person at all interfer- 
ing. In Rathmin.es they certainly have a sort of 
semblance of a fire brigade — a number of men who, 
though they are amateurs, are willing to work — but 
Clontarf has not an engine or a hydrant, or anything 


at all to be used in case of fire breaking out in the 
township. 

5386. Chairman. — Is there no hose or hydrant to be 
used if a fire breaks out there? 

Mr. Killen. — None whatever, so that if a fire occurs 
the whole community might be burned, without any 
redress or protection whatever. These are a few of 
the points which have been put forward by the people 
of Clontarf, who desire to be annexed to the city, and 
to have all the advantages to be derived from a city 
connexion. When I say that I mean a large number 
of ratepayers, and not mere publicans, for they 
are a small number in Clontarf, but of course they feel 
it right to protect their own interests, and it will not 
impute bad intentions to any memorial because some 
publicans, who are ratepayers also, have appended 
their names to it. They are members of the com- 
munity as well as any other persons in the township, 
and they have a perfect right to protect themselves, 
and the mere fact of their names being attached to a 
memorial should not vitiate the virtue and good inten- 
tions of the memorial. It seems an extraordinary 
thing that any persons should have endeavoured to 
influence you (I know, of course, they could not) by 
mentioning that the memorial was simply got up by 
the publicans of Clontarf. It seems a very audacious 
and a very cowardly proceeding. The Commissioners of 
Clontarf have now an opportunity of coming forward 
to repudiate the statement. . They have not done so, 
but a fictitious representative, or a person who as- 
sumed to be one of their representatives, came forward 
to deny my right to appear here at all. 

5387. Chairman. — This is, of course, meant for you, 
Mr. Saunders, and Mr. Killen states what was the fact. 
The other day you asked Mr. Killen by whom he was 
instructed, and he told you, but you as representing 
the Clontax - f Commissioners, denied his right to ap- 
pear. Yesterday morning, however, Mr. FitzGerald, 
who says he is acting as Solicitor for the township of 
Clontarf, and says he has been so for some time, and 
that no one else has any authority to appear profes- 
sionally on the part of the Clontarf Township Com- 
missioners. 

5388. Mr. Saunders. — It is so very easy of explana- 
tion. The firm I represent (Messrs. Casey and Clay) 
carried this Clontarf Act originally. I was here on the 
first day, and saw no one representing Clontarf Commis- 
sioners, and I was under the impression at that 
moment we represented that body. That was why I 
thought it i - ight to make the observation I did on the 
first day when Mr. Killen first appeared. That night 
I wrote to the Chairman, and it was brought before 
the next meeting of the Board, and they thanked me 
for what I had done, but stated that they did not in- 
tend to be represented at the inquiry. 

5389. Mr. Killen. — And you very kindly assumed 
that I was representing no one at all, when I said I 
appeared for a number of ratepayers. 

5390. Mr. Saunders — As to the memorial, I think 
it speaks for itself, without my saying anything at all 
about it. 

5391. Mr. Killen. — It does, and that far more elo- 
quently than you can. We have put forward our state- 
mentplainlyandboldly,andthe Clontarf Commissioners 
have not appeared here to meet us. 

5392. Chairman. — Don’t take it for granted they 
don’t intend to appear. 

5393. Mr. Vernon (Chairman Clontarf Commis- 
sioners). — I am here. 

5394. Chairman. — The Commissioners of Clontarf ap- 
pear to have been under the impi - essiou that the proper 
time to come forward was when we held our inquiry in 
their township, but in order that they should not be 
under that impression we informed them yesterday by 
letter that they were at liberty to come and appear here 
to-day, and accordingly Mr. Vernon came forward, and 
said that his Board are opposed to annexation. There- 
fore the matter stands thus — the Corporation don’t 
want you at all, the Town Commissioners don’t want 
any change, while you are going, on the part of a. 
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number of independent ratepayers, to show why we 
should annex you. 

5395. Mr. Killen. — I could not understand the kind 
of shuffling behaviour that has gone on in this matter. 

5396. Chairman. — I don’t seethatthere has been any 
shuffling. Messrs. Casey and Clay being the Solicitors 
whose name appeared on the back of the Clontarf Bill, 
thought they still represented the township, but that, it 
appears, is not so, as the Commissioners do not desire 
anyone to appear for them. They are satisfied to 
state their own case. Are all these people who have 
signed this memorial ratepayers 1 

Mr. Killen. — Yes. 

5397. Chairman. — As an allegation has been made 
that a number of publicans have signed it, how is the 
fact! 

Mr. Killen. — Seven publicans altogether have 
signed it, and why should they not sign it as well as 
anybody else 1 

5398. Chairman. — The ratepayers who have signed 
that memorial, and the publicans have asked for annexa- 
tion, but suppose we recommend it, subject to certain 
conditions, such, for instance, as that the Sunday 
Closing Law should remain unchanged in the town- 
ship — would they still ask to have the district annexed 1 

Mr, Killen. — That is a matter for themselves to 
consider, and whether they want the benefits of the 
Sunday Closing Act extended to their district is a 
matter for future consideration. 

5399. Chairman. — But thatmaybe a very important 
element to consider where you propose to increase the 
Metropolitan Police District. The terms on which 
these people are to be brought in should be discussed, 
and this question of Sunday Closing is a very impor- 
tant element, for they may be brought in and be subject 
to the terrific nuisance that exists in other places, such 
as Killiney, where the police district ends. There 
you have the public-houses open on Sundays, and you 
have all the people from the outside district, Lough- 
linstown, Ballybrack, and so on, flocking up to Kil- 
liney for drink, to the thorough annoyance and injury 
of the neighbourhood — now, is it your proposal that 
Clontarf shall shall be annexed, on the condition that 
the public-houses are not to be open on Sundays 1 

Mr. Killen. — I have not been instructed to speak of 
that matter. I only speak of the advantages of the 
city, and whether we shall enjoy them or not. As 
regards these minor matters, I am not instructed. 

5400. Chairman. — But some of theseadvantages you 
would not enjoy until the Metropolitan Police District 
is altered, and that doesn’t rest with us. Do you pro- 
pose that you should be brought into the Metropolitan 
Police District and pay 8 cl. in the pound for the Police 
Force 1 

Mr. Killen. — We are cpiite willing to pay the ad- 
ditional taxation, if there be any, for the purpose of 
getting the same advantages as the city. There are 
many improvements required in Clontarf, some of 
which I have endeavoured to point out ; but you will 
hear them more in detail from the people who live 
there, and who daily feel the want of some of these 
blessings which the citizens enjoy. It is not the pub- 
licans of Clontarf only who would benefit by any 
measure like this, but the inhabitants generally. Of 
course, the publicans, as ratepayers and residents in the 
township, have an interest in this matter, just as much 
as any other person ; and with regard to the opening 
of the houses on Sundays, that is a matter I have not 
considered at all. I presume the publicans of Clontarf, 
and any other place, would like to have their houses open 
on Sundays, but that is a question I don’t wish to 
consider at all. I am not instructed as to it, and I 
don’t think it arises at present. Besides, if you look 
at the matter closely, and observe the position Clontarf 
holds towards the city, you will see that the question 
of the public-houses and Sunday Closing can aifect the 
people of Clontarf very little, for they are close to the 
city, and if the want drink, it is only a matter of ex- 
cursion into the town, across the bridge. The distance 
between Clontarf and the city is only a few minutes 


walk, and I don’t think that even if the houses in 
Clontarf were opened on Sundays, it would interfere 
very much with the morality, the good order, and 
quietness that prevails there either on Sunday or any 
other day of the week. There is another matter I 
wish to speak on before I conclude my observations ; 
that is the question of taxation. Of course a consider- 
able amount of trouble is arising in the minds of the 
people of Clontarf with regard to the question of 
taxation. The idea is that if Clontarf was annexed to the 
city, there would be an immense increase of taxation. 
It is a very singular thing — and I am very happy that 
Mr. Vernon is here to corroborate what I say — it is a 
very singular thing that the men who oppose the an- 
nexation to the city of Clontarf, are the men who 
opposed the formation of Clontarf into a township. 
Amongst those men prominently was Mr. Vernon, and 
on the very point of the increase of taxation. Well, 
with regard to the question of the increase of taxation, 
supposing the taxation was increased, I am sure that 
Clontarf, being a district in rather good circumstances, 
in which there are no working people living there, as a 
general rule, the people who live there generally being 
well off — merchants living in the city, and making 
their money by the city — they are exceedingly well 
able to pay a much larger amount than they jiay at 
present. All the articles of daily use that are con- 
sumed by the people of Clontarf, are got from the city. 
The Dublin people go out to Clontarf a great deal in 
the summer time, for it is a most desirable place of sea- 
side resort, and in that way make use of the roads of 
that township ; and, especially, do the people of Dub- 
lin make use of the roads on the race days at Baldoyle. 
On such occasions the traffic over the roads of Clontarf 
is very great, indeed, on the part of the people of 
Dublin. Under these circumstances, I think that 
if any advantages at all are to be derived by the 
people of Clontarf from a connexion with the city, I 
think that their wish should be acceded to. There is 
no opposition at all on the part of Clontarf Township 
Commissioners — no formal opposition — there may be 
individual opposition. I know wliat official dignity 
means. I know what official importance means ; and 
I know what a desire to maintain one’s wealth by a 
sort of Caesarian authority means ; but, at the same 
time, there has been no formal opposition at all to this 
application of ours. There was an opportunity given 
to the Commissioners to come forward and make op- 
position to this application, and they have not availed 
themselves of that opportunity ; and I therefore think, 
Mr. Commissioner, with all due respect for the Clon- 
tarf Commissioners, that as it is the wish of a great 
number of ratepayers, that Clontarf should be annexed 
to the city of Dublin, I think that wish should be 
complied with. With regard to the number of names 
attached to our memorial, they are certainly a small 
number, considering the population of the district — but 
they are representative names — they represent not 
merely publicans, but men of property, and men occu- 
pying various employments ; and I complain that any 
exertion should be made on the part of certain indi- 
viduals to impose upon you by endeavouring to make 
you form the impression that it is simply a publicans’ 
memorial. I say it is quite the reverse. It is a memo- 
rial of the people of Clontarf, and not merely a memorial 
of publicans ; and the great majority of those whose 
names are on the memorial, occupy a variety of civil 
situations, not of a publican character at all. 

5401. Chairman. — With reference to your state- 
ment as to the Clontarf Commissioners not having taken 
any step to opposeyour application, your impression on 
the subject is quite an erroneous one. I have not the 
original letter before mo now, but I know that we did 
receive a resolution, or a copy of a resolution, against 
annexation, passed at a meeting of the Town Commis- 
sioners on the subject. (See Appendix No. 21.) 

5402. Mr. Killen . — I would ask are the Commis- 
sioners of Clontarf such a high and aristocratic body as 
to be able to exclude popular opinion on a question of 
this kind! 

2 D 2 


Dublin. 
May 28, 1S79. 

Mr. John E. V. 
Vernon, d.l. 
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5403. Chairman. — Nooneissuggestingthat they are, 
but you persist in saying there is no opposition on the 
part of the Clontarf Town Commissioners, when, as a 
matter of fact, they had sent us a resolution passed at 
a meeting of their body so far back as the 7th of April, 
stating that they do and will oppose annexation, and 
they have also stated that, if necessary, they will 
authorise counsel or some other professional person to 
appear before us here. 

5404. Mr. Kitten . — But they have not done so. 

5405. Chairman. — No matter about that ; they will 
do so to-morrow. For instance, Mr. "V ernon has been 
waiting some time to give his evidence. However, 
I’m only saying to you don’t take for granted that 
there is not any opposition on their part, for there is. 
The Secretary of the Clontarf Commissioners having 
informed us that his Board did not know that we would 
take evidence on the subject, we wrote, stating that 
we would hear the evidence here, and, accordingly, 
Mr. Vernon came here about it to-day, and I told him 
we would hear their case to-morrow in answer to your 
evidence. We will take your evidence now, asking 
to be annexed, and you may examine any number of 
witnesses you like from Clontarf on that subject. 

5406. Mr. Kilim . — Permit me to read a letter sent 
so far back as the 31st of March to Mr. Vernon, in fact, 
to the Commissioners of Clontarf, by the Secretary of 
the Clontarf Ratepayers Committee. 

“ Committee Rooms, 2, Marino Crescent, 
Clontarf, March 31st, 1879. 

“ To J. E. V. Vernon, Esq., d.l. : 

“Sir, — On behalf of the Committee I beg leave to 
enclose a copy of the memorial which they intend to pre- 
sent to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City of 


Dublin. A deputation from them propose waiting upon 
you this week, to ask your support to the prayer of it. and 
to give any further explanation of their views that may be 
necessary. May I request the favour of a reply, saying on 
what day and at what hour it would be convenient for you 
to receive them. 

“ I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 
“Adam Armstrong, Secretary. 

“ (Signed on behalf of the Committee). ’ 

Mr. Vernon’s reply to that letter is as follows : — 

“ Carlton Club, 

London, April 3rd, 1879. 

“ Sir, — Owing to my absence in London, it is impossible- 
for me to accord to your deputation the interview you ask 
for, but I have not the smallest objection to state for their 
information that my views on the subject of the proposed 
memorial are so entirely opposed to those your Committee- 
have adopted, and most of the representations set forth in 
the memorial appear to me so thoroughly at variance with 
existing facts in connexion with Clontarf, that under no 
circumstances could I feel myself at liberty to give them 
my support. It must be sufficiently evident. to any un- 
prejudiced mind, that, to throw the district within the scope 
of the municipal boundary and its enormous taxation, would 
be to impose an onerous burthen and a cruel injustice on 
the ratepayers, without any corresponding advantages. 
The publicans alone would benefit by the change of admin- 
istration — a class of the community, in my opinion, the 
least deserving of consideration in connexion with the 
sanitary and moral condition of the district. I trust your 
Committee will excuse my speaking so plainly on the subject 
to which they have invited my attention. 

“ I am, sir, faithfully yours, 

“ J. E. V. Vernon.” 


Mr. Edward 
H. Moore. 


Mr. Edward H. Moore examined; 


5407. Chairman.— -What do you wish to state?— 
My opinion is that if there be any change made in our 
township the management of it> — and the Corporation, 
too — be transferred to the Government,, and such a 


change will receive all support from us— so far as, 
being transferred to the Crown is concerned. 

5408. You -would not be transferred to the Corpora- 
tion ?— Certainly not ; it is better to have the devils- 
we know than the devils we don’t know. 


Mi-. Bartholomew N. Hynes examined. 


5409. Mr. KUlen .—^ You are a ratepayer, of Clontarf ? 
—Yes. I wish to say, as a remark has been made 
that those who are giving evidence in -favour of 
annexation of Clontarf come to do so for the purpose 
of serving the publicans — I wish to inform you that 
I am a superannuated Government officer, and quite 
independent of all parties, and I have no object in 
coming forward here but the discharge of a public 
duty. 

5410. You live in Clontarf? — Yen, for 15 years. 

5411. You are an owner of property there? — Yes. 

541 2. - You signed this memorial infavour of annexa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

5413. - What is your opinion on the question of an- 
nexation ?- -W ell, as to -the question of Clontarf being 
brought-intorthe city boundary, it is, I believe, clear 
fchat-it is better to be under the government of a large, 
powerful body like the Corporation of a.large city, than 
under the control of a small body- like, the Commis- 
sioners of a small township, whose powers of taxation 
are limited, and without sufficient power to borrow 
money to carry out necessary improvements. Such a 
township is too local, and the management frequently too 
personal, whereas, the Corporation of a large city acts 
more on general principles. The reason there are not 
more of the inhabitants of Clontarf in favour of annexa- 
tion is the bugbear of an enormous increase of taxation. 
It was so when it was proposed to make Clontarf a 
township, and then Clontarf was dreadfully of! for 
water, and had no gas either on the roads, or in the 
houses or shops. Now Clontarf has the Vartry water 
and gas, and the threatened enormous increase of taxa- 


tion has never come forth. "Unfortunately, opposition 
to the Act of Parliament caused a- heavy debt of £400, 
I think, towards what they call the costs of the Act, 
and which was caused through the opposition to it, as. 
far as it went. There appears to be no general drain- 
age of the township. There is a private drain built — 
many years before it was a township — from my house 
to the seashore, with which I have connected the 
drainage of ten of my houses, but I am unable to do so 
with my remaining house, which is on the highroad, 
in consequence of its being below the level of the drain. 
Of course I could not be allowed to do so even if I felt 
inclined to go to the expense, because I would have to- 
go into the tramway road, and to go a great way into 
some other private drain. I have had and still have 
frequent complaints from the tenant of that house, be- 
cause I have no means of draining it. No doubt there 
will be an Act compulsory to drain the suburbs of 
Dublin, which I hope we will have before long. If 
so, and Clontarf be left to itself, Clontarf will never be 
properly drained, but the pockets of the inhabitants 
will. If annexed to the Corporation, with its staff, 
experience, aind 1 appliances, it could be done for, I 
think, less than two-thirds of the expense. The 
Metropolitan Police would, no doubt, be very desirable. 
They are more in harmony with the people, particu- 
larly the lower orders, and of course would be more 
numerous than the constabulary. I have no fault to 
find with the constabulary in oiu- district, but th ere are not 
enough of them; nor have I with the Town Commission- 
ers. Perhaps 1. coidd say, the roads are not well kept, 
particularly the footpaths. If you stand at Annesley- 
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bridge, one-half of the road belongs to the Corporation, 
and the other to the township. It is not necessary for 
any one to inform you which part belongs to the town- 
ship. I strongly feel, therefore, that it would be a 
benefit to the township to be brought into the city 
boundary. If not, Clontarf will lose the benefit of all 
the improvements that are evidently on the eve of 
being brought forth ; and in all probability, if left to 
itself, will shortly become a “ Deserted Village,” com- 
paratively speaking, and I should be looking on at the 
improvements at the city side of the bridge, but not 
getting those benefits that I feel I am entitled to. 
The advantages to Dublin, would, I think, be very 
great, and I think the Corporation should not lose 
this opportunity of getting full control over Clontarf, 
as it may prove to be valuable to the city in many 
ways. The lungs of Dublin may, I presume, be con- 
sidered to be the Phcenix Park and the sea, and the 
sea at Clontarf comes nearer to the heart of the city 
than at any other part. This might be turned to 
good account by erecting a bathing place near Annesley 
bridge. It is under half an hour’s walk from the 
General Post-office, and there is a. large population 
even within that space, let alone the rest of the city, 
and many of the labouring class would avail themselves 
of this, and the health of a vast number would be 
improved, and consequently the poor rate would be 
reduced. By sluices at the two openings in the rail- 
way embankment the sea might be kept to any depth 
required in the space between Annesley-bridge and 
the railway embankment, and that would be better 
than a park, as it would not move the sea an inch away 
from Dublin. Probably you are aware that Sir Astley 
Cooper once said that he considered that the flow of 
the fresh tide coming up the Thames twice a day was 
one of the things that made London comparatively 
such a healthy city. 

5414. Chairman. — I find from the return that your 
taxes last year were 3s. in the pound, or a little over it ? 
— 3s. 4d.last year, 4 d. beingfor sanitary purposes. This 
year the sanitary rate is only 3d., from which. I. infer 
that they are not going to give us so much, sanitary 
attention as last year. 

5415. What I understand you to say is that no 
contemplated increase of rates which would, as far as 
you could see, be put upon you by the Dublin Corpo- 
ration would prevent you as an owner of property 
from wishing to be annexed to Dublin?— -No, never ; 
I think the benefits would, far exceed the additional 
taxation ; in fact, I am sure, they would,, because wc 
are at a standstill. 

5416. Are you able, as an owner of house property 
and an occupier, to say that the roads of Clontarf are 
neglected ?— They are; I may say that after a 
good shower of rain no lady can walk on the foot- 
paths near where I live, and if you walk to the 
post-office from Annesley-bridge you will see this 
brought forcibly before you.- “Thus far shalt thou 
go and, no -farther,” because the path is : not fit to 
walk on. 

5417. Is there any scavenging work done there ?- — 
There is a sort of scraping of the roads, and the dirt 
is thrown on to the : seashore. Of course that is not 
any ^good, as you must know. 

5418. ' Is there any sanitary staff there?— I don’tknpw. 

No one ever called on me to inspect. my premises., 

5419. Is there any looking after ashpits, cesspools, 
or anything of that sort ? — I have never heard or 
seen anything of the sold;. 

5420. How long are you there ? — Fifteen years. I 
may say that some of those houses of mine were in a 
dreadful state for the want of drainage ; some of the 
houses are let out in tenements, and thereare between 
20 and 30 people in one house, and two of those 
houses were so situated that the common privy had 
neither roof nor door to either of them . I improved 
them as well as I could, and they are all drained now 
except one house which I cannot drain. 

5421. Where does that house drain to — has it a cess- 
pool ? — Yes, it has a cesspool, and unfortunately there 


is only a very small yard at the back of that Dublin. 
house, and there is an ugly crossing there on the Mag 23 . iS79. 
highroad. Mr. b. n. 

5422. Are there lanes behind any of the terraces and Hynes, 
houses there in which gentlemen have coach-houses 

and stables, and those sort of tilings? — Well, I cannot 
say, except as to Fairview-avenue. Originally I 
believe there were stables at the back. 

5423. Is the ofial from the houses thrown out into 
the streets? — Into the ashpit, I presume, and I have 
seen it thrown on to the seashore, and also into my 
drain and stopping it. A fountain which the Com- 
missioners were kind enough to put over my drain 
stopped the drain and put me to considerable expense. 

They have a sink over it which does not answer, and 
it gets full every now and then. Yesterday it was 
running from that across to the highroad ; then 
after a time when they take that fountain down 
again they will stop my drain again, and that is the 
benefit we have of the sewerage from the present 
system. 

5424. Are there any slaughter-houses in Clontarf? — 

I don’t know of any. Yes, I think Mr. -Fitzgerald, 
the butcher, slaughters sometimes, but I am not 
certain. 

5425. Are there many poor people living there? — 

As a rule, the people may be said, with few exceptions, 
to be humble people — something like myself. 

5426. Are there many of the labouring class ? — Yes, 
there are ; about from Ballybough-bridge to Richmond 
there are a great many. 

5427. Does anyone look after the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the houses in which they are living? — 1 
never saw or heard of anyt hi ng of the sort except once 
from the parish doctor, who attended an old man who 
lived in a house which does not belong to me, but is 
near mine. He told me he would report me as not 
having proper drainage to my houses, and that a lady 
patient of his had died in one of them. I said to 
him- — “ I wish you would, because I would like that 
subject to be brought before the authorities, as all my 
houses are drained, and the house where you are now 
attending is. not, and it does not belong tome; I 
would like the subject to be brought before the 
authorities.” I need not tell you he never reported 
the matter. 

5428. Mr. Kitten. — Is the. district .between Bally- 
bough and Richmond in the Dr'umcondra township ? 

— I don’t know. 

5429. Supposing a fire broke out in Clontarf what 
would you do ? — I cannot tell what I should do. 

5430. Is there any fire brigade there ? — No, and the 
water is sometimes-on and sometimes off when the place 
is a distance from the main pipe. 

5431. Chairman. — Is the water turned off atniglit ? 

—Not that I know of. 

5432. Mr. Kitten. — Have you. been obliged to go to 
the post-office at night?— Yes, I went lately at night 
to the post-office after 12 o’clock to post a letter, and 
from the corner of Mr. Donnelly’s: ground to the post- 
office there were no lights, and I met no policeman 
either going or coming back. 

5433. What o’clock do the Commissioners turn off 
the gas ?— Up to that point all the Clontarf lamps were 
lit in the other part. I suppose they had commenced 
to turn them off. 

5434. Are they turned off when they are lit at all 
about half past 10 o’clock ?— It appears to me from 
w hat I have seen that they are sometimes turned off 
when they e-re most required. 

5435. Under the circumstances of there being no 
lights and no police, would you send out your daughter 
or your servant to post a letter at 1 1 o’clock at night ? 

—I might be obliged to do so, but I certainly should 
not like to, and, of course, I need scarcely say that I 
do not care about going myself either. 

5436. Do you believe that that part of Clontarf is 
sufficiently protected and sufficiently lighted 1— No, I 
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think not ; and I think the Metropolitan Police are 
more in accord with the feelings of the people, and of 
more service. The constabulary are disliked by the 
lower orders, and I do not think that they are a suit- 
able body for preserving the peace in a city or town- 
ship. Although they are very good men, they are too 
much of a military body to perform the common duties 
of policemen. They are rather above it. But I do 
not wish by any means to be understood as finding 
any fault with them. 

5437. How many tenants have you ? — I have eleven 
houses. 

5438. Did any sanitary officer come to inspect your 
premises ? — I never saw one. 

5430. Do you, generally speaking, deal in Dublin for 


your daily food ? — I do not, because there is a very 
good butcher and grocer in the neighbourhood. 

5440. Mr. Vernon . — You are very severe on the 
police authorities. How far is the police station from 
your house — is it more than a couple of hundred 
yards ? — It is a long way from my house. 

5441. Is it 250 yards ? — Is it 2,000, you mean ! 

5442. Have you any personal objection to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary? — Not the slightest feeling against 
thejn. They are very good men, but they are not 
enough, and I don’t think they are so suitable as the 
Metropolitan Police. I am not speaking severely 
against the police authorities, but I say there is not 
enough of them. 


Mr. James Donnelt.y examined. 


5443. Mr. Kilim. — You are in favour of the annexa- 
tion of Clontarf to the city ? — I am. 

5444. You are a builder? — Yes. 

5445. You are not a publican, I presume ? — No, sir, 
nor would I be influenced by publicans. As far as I 
am concerned, I would close public-houses every day 
in the year. 

5446. You are an owner of house property in Clon- 
tarf? — Yes. 

5447. You are the owner of the famous agricultural 
district between Annesley-bridge and the city ? — Yes. 

5448. Will you describe to the Commissioners the 
nature of that district ? It has been referred to by 
Mr, Heron on several occasions. 

5449. Chairman. — Mr. Heron said there was half 
a mile of unbuilt-on ground. 

Witness. — The ground I hold was formerly portion of 
the city estate. (The witness produced an old map of 
the property.) I hold this small bit west of Annesley- 
bridge. 1 have the fee of it. It is ten acres and 
twelve perches. I built four houses on that plot. 

5450. Mr. Killen. — It is stated that between the city 
and the commencement of Clontarf there is the 
demesne unbuilt on ? — And that is a mistake, because 
Clontarf proper is down beyond here (pointing to the 
map). 

5451. What is the extent of the frontage of Lord 
Charlemont’s demesne that intervenes between the 
city and the commencement of Cloutarf — about how 
long is it ? — I should say, looking at it on the map, 
roughly it would be about, perhaps, 1,000 feet. 

5452. About 400 yards? — Yes. Clontarf joins the 
city immediately ; there is only the river Tolka 
between ; the red line on the map shows that. 

5453. Your piece of ground, then, is immediately 
adjoining the city? — Yes; the Tolka river divides us. 

5454. How many houses have you built ? — Four. 

5455. And you have space for how many more ? — I 
think about 300 ; I should say from 220 to 300. I 
am giving them all a rere of about sixty-three feet, 
according to the manner in which I have laid them out. 

5456. Those houses would be more for the artisan 
class ? — I should say not. They are three-storey 
houses. 

5457. Would you have room for 300 of that class ? — 
I would have room for 220 of the class I have at 
present, or 300 of a smaller class. I could have let 
this ground, but I would not let it. 

5458. You are very largely interested, but, speaking 
dispassionately, what is your view about annexation ? 
— I consider we require some protection and sanita- 
tion. We have no attempt at either at present. The 
gates have been stolen off my premises, and the police 
barrack is immediately opposite me. I do business in 
many counties in Ireland, and I never knew anything 
in my life so neglected as Clontarf is. 

5459. And they stole your gates ? — Yes. 

5460. Mr. Cotton. — On that ten acres you have 
room for over 200 houses ? — Certainly. 


5461. What frontage would you give those houses? 
— I would give them a frontage of twenty feet. 

5462. Mr. Killen. — With regard to the roads, what 
do you say to their state ? — It is the most neglected 
place in the world. When I was driving to Coolock 
lately my horse stuck in the road, and I was hard set 
to get him on. I have seen horses in a similar plight 
on the roads there, and to such a degree that they had 
to be unyoked. 

5463. What road are you now referring to ? — The 
Maiahide-road. 

5464. Is that on account of the neglected state of the 
road? — Yes. I don’t blame the Commissioners for it, 
though ; they have not money enough. Three shil- 
lings in the pound would never keep them in order, 
and they have no power to levy mox - e. I was one of 
the original promoters of this Bill, and it cost a few 
of us a good deal of time and money to carry it. 

5465. What was the cost of the Bill altogether ? — A 
very small sum. Very moderate. We had an under- 
taking to have the Bill carried for £600, and under 
no circumstances was it to exceed £800. It was, 
however, opposed in the House of Commons, and it 
cost us £2,375 altogether. 

5466. Who opposed that Bill most particularly ? — 
Well, the present Chairman of the Clontarf Commis- 
sioners. 

5467. Was that sum paid out of the rates ? — I don’t 
know how it is allocated. 

5468. Chairman. — You say that some of the roads 
are bad ; are they ever attended to ? — Not at all, there 
is no attention paid to them. 

5469. Is not anything done about sanitary matters ? 
— Not at all. People empty ashes into the middle of 
the road, and also over my wall around my premises, 
and stop sanitation. The Commissioners actually gave 
leave — at least the party who actually discharged the 
sewage matter into my premises said he got permission 
from them to do so. 

5470. Is a nuisance created? — Yes, an intolerable 
nuisance, certainly. 

5471. And have not the Commissioner's prosecuted 
the man who did it? — I don’t know. They attempted 
to prosecute me some time ago, and served notice on 
me to abate a nuisance, but the nuisance was actually 
caused by their men. When I had the pleasure of 
meeting the Secretary on the spot I showed him that 
it was their men, who swept the road stuff direct into 
the open channels attached to my premises, and so 
stopped the flow of the sewage matter, and created 
the nuisance that was complained of. I called on the 
Commissioners to abate it, and after a good deal of 
debate and fencing they did it. That occurred since 
Clontarf became a township. 

5472. Did they prosecute the men that did that? — 
Certainly not ; their own men did it. I had witnesses 
to prove it. Then I had, on the 20th of May, a letter, 
calling on me to repair my own wall — the wall for 
which I paid. 
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5473. You say their men did this? — Yes, sir, cer- 
tainly. No question about it. 

547 4. And you informed the Secretary of that ? — 
Yes. I have a letter which I will show you. He 
wrote to me, and 1 explained to him the fact, and his 
ganger had to admit that it was as I stated, and they 
got the place cleaned out. There has been a repeti- 
tion of it since then, and I never called upon them to 
do so. They were the offending parties in that case. 
I have a letter in reference to Mr. Heigh. He is build- 
ing three houses on the road there, and on one occasion 
I saw the road broken up, and traces of the making of 
a drain across it. I asked him who gave him permis- 
sion to make that drain, and he said the Commis- 
sioners had done so. I thereupon wrote to the Com- 
missioners to ascertain if that was a fact, and they 
denied it. I then wrote to Mr. Heigh a cautionary 
letter, holding him responsible for the consequences if 
he proceeded with the work, and now we are getting 
some of the results of it. 

5475. Did Mr. Heigh discharge the stuff from his 
water-closets into that drain? — Yes, into that drain, 
and then into the open ditch. In answer to my com- 
plaint I received the following letter: — 

“ Clontarf Township Office. 1, Marino Crescent, 

“ Clontarf, 25th February, 1879. 

“Sir, 

“ I am directed by the Chairman and Commissioners 
to inform you, in reply to your letter of the 22nd instant, 
that Mr. Keigh did not make any application to the Com- 
missioners through their Secretary for permission to dis- 
charge the water-closet sewage from his three houses into 
the slobland opposite the said houses. 

“lam, Sir, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ J. Balcombe, Secretary. 

“ James Donnelly, Esq., 

“ 18, Upper Temple-street, Dublin.” 

5476. Was Mr. Eeigh prosecuted by anyone for 
doing that ? — Not by me, as yet. But then the Com- 
missioners edge out of it in this way — there was a 
public drain there, of very old standing, which took 
the water down from High Park, passed through Lord 
James Butler’s property, Richmond Castle, and the 
Commissioners sent their men to make a vent (that 
is an opening in the old sewer), and discharged the 
sewer pipes into that sewer, within about twenty-five 
feet of my ground, and that old drain conducts it into 
my premises, and it is impossible that it could go any- 
where else. 

5477. Is that an open drain as well? — Yes; most 
awful, and it has not been closed up yet. It is the 
most neglected place in the world. 

5478. Have you got tenants in the houses yet? — 
Yes, there are tenants. They are let at a very low 
rent — ,£36 a year — and the same houses in other 
places let at £56 a year. 

547 9. Are the footways in the township attended to 
at all ? — I never heard of their being swept, nor do I 
believe that they are swept. 

5480. Have you seen them dirty? — Frequently ; and 
it is next to impossible to pass over them. There are 
two crossings, one opposite Ballybough-bridge. 

5481 . It does not matter ; you need not go into that. 
With regard to the rest of the township, which you 
say you know perfectly well, are the rest of the houses 
properly drained ? — There is no such thing in it as 
drainage at all. The drainage is on the strand, and 
anyone going along it gets the benefit of the smell. 

5482. What becomes of the stuff from the ash-pits, 
and the manure from the stables, vegetable matter, 
and so on ? — Well, the farmers of the district draw 
that away. 

5483. Is it allowed to accumulate for any length of 
time before it is removed ? — It is frequently on the 
laneways at the back of the Crescent. I have seen 
large heaps of manure there. 

5484. How long is it allowed to remain there 1 — I 
could not say. You were asking me with reference to 


the unbuilt-on ground in the township. This is Bally- 
bough (referring to the map). It is one continuous 
range of buildings all along here to a place called the 
Big Gun — this is unbuilt ground, too. That is the 
spot I built houses on, and there is some unbuilt-on 
ground of Lord Charlemont’s. 

5485. Notwithstanding that your taxation must be 
increased if you were annexed to Dublin, is it your 
opinion that it would be beneficial or otherwise to 
your own property to be annexed ? — Most beneficial. 
It may be an individual injury, but for the public 
benefit individuals must sacrifice something. 

5486. Do you think it would be a great public 
benefit ? — There is no question, in my opinion, about 
that, and it must come some day or other. The evil 
day may be delayed, but it must ultimately come. We 
must have a system of main drainage in Dublin, and 
that very soon. 

5487. Could your drainage be connected with it ? — 
Yes, certainly. Seven years ago I gave permission to 
the Commissioners to bring that sewer from High Park, 
and I would not have given that permission only I had 
a hope of a main drainage scheme being carried. 

5488. Mr. Kilim. — When did you first complain to 
the Clontarf Commissioners about the sanitary condi- 
tion of the township ? — In 1871. 

5489. Did you receive, in all cases, satisfactory re- 
plies to your communications ? — I received evasive 
answers. The Commissioners appear to think that 
they can do as they like. They ar-e lords of the soil, 
and king of the castle ; they can do as they like. 

5490. Is it your opinion that there should be a fire 
brigade in Clontarf ?— Well, no, not in Clontarf, as it 
would not be able to support it. It is too -wretched a 
place, but the Dublin Brigade would do. 

5491. Do you think with their present rating powers 
the Commissioners could perform their duties pro- 
perly? — No, I have no doubt every shilling they have 
is expended. But they have not means enough, and 
they could not support a fire brigade. 

5492. Do you think that the residents of Clontarf 
are so impoverished that they could not pay their 
share of the general rates of Dublin ? — I am certain 
they would freely and willingly pay. The great 
majority of the people I happen to know there entirely 
repudiate the idea of being so utterly impecunious and 
impoverished, but with the p-esent funds of the Com- 
missioners more could not be done. 

5493. You are able and willing to pay your share of 
the general taxes for Dublin ? — Yes ; the people are 
willing — everyone that I have spoken to on the subject 
is willing. 

5494. Even if there was additional taxation imposed 
upon you by your union with the city, would you ob- 
ject to it in consideration of the additional benefits 
you would obtain ? — Certainly not, or I would not 
have gone in for the township. 

5495. Chairman. — You say the Commissioners are 
doing their best, but the money they have does not 
enable them to do more? — Yes, I am making no charge; 
they levy the highest rate they can save for sanitary 
purposes. What I want is to improve the district if 
possible, and that will have to be done by an Act of 
Parliament, because the parties at present at the helm 
would never give their support to it. There is another 
thing about which I wish to say a word, and that is 
with regard to the Eiver Tolka. The nuisance of the 
Tolka river has become intolerable, and as a matter of 
fact I consider that the Corporation acted unfairly to- 
wards Clontarf, because they put a syphon under the 
canal. 

5496. The Corporation ? — Yes, the Coqioration. 
They put a syphon under the canal. The sewage 
matter from Phibsborough formerly passed under the 
canal there at the aqueduct, but the sewage matter 
became so great that the open drain along the canal 
was unsuited to carry it off, the same as it did some 
sixteen or eighteen years ago, and the Corporation 
considered it better to make a syphon under the canal 
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between Jones’s and Clark’s-bridge at Summer-bill. 
A large portion of the sewage runs through an open 
drain on the north side of the Canal, arid then it goes 
down by Bally bough-road sewer. The Corporation 
advertised for a drain to do away with the bad drain 
at Ballybough-road, and also Mr. Clarke’s drain at 
Poplar-row. I looked at the plans and I tendered for 
the work, as I was anxious to get material for filling 
up in connexion with other premises. The Specifi- 
cation contained a continuation of that sewer passing 
on from Poplar-row. The Corporation did not, how- 
ever, give that work by tender — they carried out the 
work themselves, and they built a new drain as inten- 
ded on the plans and specification, but not through 
Poplar-row as arranged, and they discharged it into 
the River Tolka immediately opposite my premises, 
and so caused an enormous nuisance ; and the people 
of Fairview got up a memorial and waited on the 
Commissioners. 

5497. Why did you not indict the Corporation? — I 
don’t like law. 

5498. Mr. Parke Neville . — The great bulk of the 
nuisance goes down the Tolka river itself. 

5499. Witness . — Now a very large portion of it does, 
it has been supplemented by the syphon under the 
canal. We had a good deal of discussion about that, 
but the Clontarf Commissioners declined to do anything 
for us — the unfortunate people living in Fairview. 
We then waited, on the Rural Sanitary Authority — 
the Board of Guardians of the North Dublin Union. 
They cleaned up their portion of it as far as it went, 
and then we made a collection, and the Commissioners 
as individuals, a good many of them put down their 
names for certain sums, and we went to the Corpora- 
tion, and I. proposed to join the Corporation in getting 
money to have the work done. They declined. The 


rain and snow cleared the place pretty well last winter, 
but it is accumulating ever since. 

5500. Is that another reason why you want to get 
into the city — to have proper drainage? — Yes. 

5501. Mr. Kitten. — There is a wall running along 
the seashore?- — Yes, from Annesley-bridge to Dolly- 
mount. 

5502. Has that wall been blown down in a heavy 
gale and floods? — Yes. 

5503. Did the Town Commissioners repair that by 
subscription on the last occasion? — Yes; the great 
floods and east wind blew it down. I repaired it also 
in 1847. 

5504. They were not able to repair it out of the 
rates ? — I think not. I don’t think the rates would 
bear it. 

5505. Chairman. — Are there any kerb stones on 
the footpaths ? — There is a large portion of the path 
along the seashore not kerbed ; nor has it been lcerbed 
for the last 30 years. 

5506. It has been stated that Clontarf is an agri- 
cultural district. If you had it in the city do you think 
there would have been more building than there has 
been — what is your opinion as a man having experi- 
ence in Glontarf ? — I think there would, and it would 
be a more desirable place for residences ; in fact I 
never would have bought the ground I now possess 
except for the prospect of its being at some future 
time within the city. I had that in view, and I 
trust that it will now be taken in. I may add there 
has been a large increase of building in Drumcondra 
lately, and all the sewage matter from ' Drumcondra 
passes down to the Tolka, and finds its way to Bally- 
bough-bridge. 

5507. Mr. Neville. — That is one of the great causes 
of the pollution. The water there is almost the colour 
of ink. 


Mr. John Carey examined. 


5508. Mr. Kitten. — You are a publican? — I am. 

5509. Do you think a publican in Clontarf entitled 

to any consideration on moral or social grounds ? 

Yes. I think I am entitled to the same considera- 
tion from a sanitary and moral point of view, and I 
am sorry that Mr. Vernon should have thought it 
becoming in him to make the observations contained 
in his letter which has been read here to-day. 

5510. With regard to the sanitary state of the town- 
ship, what is your opinion? — I own “The Emerald 
Isle Tavern,” and I own a private house, 1, Fairview- 
avenue, which I let at £40 a year. During the last 
three years I have lost three solvent and good tenants 
owing to the want of sewerage, and the nuisance 
extending from another public-house called the “ Life 
Boat.” They have a w.c. on the top of their back 
window, and it goes down the whole house by a pipe 
and empties itself in my back yard at 1, Fairview- 
avenue. It bursts through my wall into the yard. 

5511. Did you ever call the attention of the Com- 
missioners to it? — I did, and I was going to take 
action. I sent them word about it, but they never 
visited me. 

5512. How long is that going on ? — Long before I 
went there. I am only four years there. 

5513. Are the roads scavenged ? — The roads from 
Annesley-bridge have been recently done inside, but 
from Annesley-bridge up to the railway it is im- 
possible, on a wet day or night, with the breakages in 
the footpath, to walk with any comfort or security. 
It is ankle deep of mud on the roads continually. 

5514. Is there any system of scavenging in the 
township? — Occasionally I see, when the Lord Lieu- 
tenant comes down on his way to the races or for a 
drive, or on some special occasion, I see the brooms 
going about. In my own house, “ The Emerald Isle,” 
I have no means of emptying my drainage. 

5515. - Is there no sewer? — None whatever ; and I 


would not be allowed to make one. There is no 
drainage whatever. 

551 6. What do you do at present? — I accommodate 
myself in my own bedroom. 

5517. But what do you do with the refuse ? — I pay 
a man to take it away. There is a back lane behind 
me, and I believe it is thrown there, and it is a perfect 
nuisance. 

5518. Do you mean to say that the filth of your 
house is allowed to be thrown into that lane ?— Yes, 
and no one looks after it. 

5519. Are the houses all let ? — Yes, and 11 or 12 
houses, recently built, empty into that lane, too, 
belonging to Mr. Healy, Windsor-avenue. 

5520. Have they cesspools? — Yes, in the yards, but 
emptying out into the lane, and it is in a most filthy 
state. 

5521. Are there any other parts of the township in 
such a state as that? — Yes, there are. From the 
railway bridge up to Richmond the township is utterly 
abandoned and neglected, but beyond the railway 
bridge it is taken care of. 

5522. Why? — Because, as I believe, the Commis- 
sioners and all the aristocrats live out there; but 
Fairview is totally abandoned and neglected. 

5523. Is it your opinion that the Commissioners 
have money enough to do the necessary works if they 
were inclined to do them ? — -I think not, and my 
opinion is this, that the people of Clontarf who are 
well-to-do people, and nearly all doing business in the 
city, are able to pay the rates as well as the Citizens 
of Dublin if they were compelled to do it. 

5524. What you mean|to say is, that a number of 
the residents of Clontarf are people who live out there, 
and have their places of business in the city? — Yes, 
there are a number of residents so circumstanced. 

5525. Is it your view that they reside out there to 
avoid city taxation? — ‘That is my firm belief. 
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5526. Do you think it -would be, advantageous to the 
general people of the township, including yourself, 
that you should be annexed to the city, even though 
it would increase the rates 1 — Yes ; and I say that 
irrespective of all views about public-houses whatso- 
ever. 

5527. Is that the feeling, can you say of your own 
knowledge, of any number of ratepayers and occupiers 
there! — Yes, I believe it is very seriously felt. 

5528. And that they would rather pay a little more 
taxation to be brought into the city l— 1 They would, 
and no mistake at all about it. 

5529. Is there proper lighting in the district? — 
There is very deficient lighting, and I believe the 
lamps are put out altogether from a certain date in 
May to September. 

5530. Do you mean not lit at all ? — Yes, at all, and 
when the moon is supposed to appear we have no light 
at all. Coming from the theatre you never see a light 
at all after twelve o’clock. I was attacked myself not 
very long since when going home from Annesley- 
bridge to my own house, and I had to run for my life, 
but, of course, that might occur anywhere. 

5531. Did you meet a policeman? — I have nothing 
to say against the police ; the constabulary cannot be 
everywhere. There are no better men than the con- 
stabulary, but they are not numerous enough and are 
not the class of men for town duty. The Metropolitan 
Police are better adapted for the civil duties. As for 
sewerage, Clontarf is utterly in a state of ruination for 
the want of it. 

5532. Is it your opinion, from your knowledge of 
Clontarf, that building would increase if annexation 
took place?— Yes, in Phillipsbm-gh-avenue there have 
been at least forty houses, I think, magnificent half- 
villa residences, built within the last four years, and 
there are only three landlords in that avenue. There 
is neither kerb stone or footpath in it, and if you 
walked up there on a wet night you would be ankle- 
deep in mud. 

5533. Dr. Norwood . — When was that road repaired? 

X saw no indications of repair since I went to live 

out there. 


5534. Chairman. — Do you think , if Clontarf was Dublin. 
properly attended to — I mean in the way of scavenging, May is, lm. 
sewerage, and sanitary matters — it would be more j Carcv. 
largely built on than it has been?- — Most decidedly it 

would. 

5535. Even though it was subject to city taxation? — 

Yes, there can be no shadow of doubt about it. It 
would be as rising a locality as Ratlimines, or nearly 
so, because the tendency of the people is out north- 
wards, in consequence of the quay-wall houses being 
cut away. 

5536. Are you aware that the Corporation are the 
largest holders of real property there 1— I am, and that 
they own the slob lands. 

5537. And that inside of fifty years the Marino and 
all that property will fall into the Corporation ? — Yes, 
so I believe. I waited upon Mr. Strange at the 
Custom House about this business, and he said that if 
he was living at Clontarf he would support our move- 
ment, particularly if the Metropolitan Police were 
brought out there, and he sent me over to Captain 
Talbot, in- the Castle Yard, for the purpose of getting 
instructed how to seek for the Metropolitan Police for 
Clontarf. 

5538.. Mr. Kilim. — Are you aware whether the 
meetings of the Clontarf Commissioners are open to 
the general public ? — I asked the secretary this morn- 
ing, and he says they are not open to the public. 

5539. Are they open to the Press ? — I have never 
heard. 

5540. Do they receive deputations ? — Yes. 

5541. Did they receive the deputation that has been 
alluded to as a matter of right or a matter of. favour ? 

— As a matter of favour. 

5542. Who are the sanitary officers? — Mr. Balcombe 
and Mr. Needham. The tax collector is the sub- 
sanitary officer, and Dr. Faussett is the executive 
sanitary officer ; but I never heard there were such 
officials until this morning, for they never came to 
look after my place good, bad, or indifferent. 

5543. You never heard of their going to look after 
it, although you reported it ? — Never. 


Mr. William James 

5544. Chairman.— Upon what point do you desire 
to give evidence ? — I wish' to call your attention to 
the portion of the district in which I reside, at the 
Cabra-road. There is no sewerage. The sanitary 
arrangements there are very defective. 

5545. Would you be in favour of bringing into the 
city boundary that portion of the county ?— I would 
be for annexing it to the adjoining township, Drum- 
condra, or else annexing it to the city. 

5546. Which would you prefer, then — being annexed 
to Glasnevin, or with Glasnevin being attached to the 
city ? — I think it would be shorter to have it annexed to 
the city. At present we are paying 6s. 2 \d. in taxes. 

5547. That is poor rate and all ? — Yes. 

5548. Would you object to pay a little more for the 
purpose of being brought, into the city? — Certainly 
not. We have no lighting whatever. 

5549. Have you the Vartry water? — Yes; and we 
pay Is. 3 d. for it. I was obliged to call the attention 
of the Local Government Board to the state of the 
sewerage in the district. I first called the attention 
of the sanitary Officer to it, and I received no reply 
from him. I then communicated with the Local 
Government Board, and at my request they had it 
examined. At first the existence of a nuisance was 
denied altogether, and I have in my hand a report 
that Mr. Banks sent me from the medical officers. 

5550. Was it proved that there was a nuisance? — 
Yes ; and it continues unabated. 

5551. Did they act after that ? — Yes, they served me 
with a notice to take up a public sewer, which I didn’t 
do. 


Robinson examined. 

5552. Have they altered that yet ? — No, sir ; no 
sewer has been made. The sewer discharges into open 
ditches, and there the filth is allowed to lie. 

5553. Do you think your chance of remedying that 
would be to be put under the Corporation?— Yes ; be- 
cause the Corporation sewers in Prussia-street and the 
Circular-road could be availed of to discharge the 
sewage into. 

(The witness here handed the Chairman the corre- 
spondence he had had with the Local Government 
Board, and Mr. Exham having examined it said — ) 

5554. The substance of this correspondence ap- 
pears to be that at first they said there was no 
nuisance, and they afterwards said there was. Does it 
still remain as it was? — Yes; only that the ditches 
have been cleaned. 

5555. On other grounds— putting the question of the 
sewage out of view for a moment — would you think 'it 
desirable that the district about Cabra should be 
annexed to the city ?— I do, sir. We have no lighting, 
and the kerb stones are allowed to fall out about the 
roadway, and to lie there for weeks to the danger of 
the public. 

5556. That is the fault of the county?— Yes, But 
there is no use complaining in that quarter. I put in 
a presentment on one occasion for the repair of the 
roads, and one of the magistrates said it was only a 
waste of time looking for it. It is from eighteen to 
twenty-three inches over the surface of the roadway, 
and at present the kerb stones are lying in that way 
and have been so within the last three weeks. 

5557. Have they fallen out from their places into 

2 E 
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the public road ? — Yes, so that any person driving out 
at night would be liable to be thrown off his car. 

5558. Dr. Norwood . — How is the upper part of the 
Cabra-road ? — The upper part is exceedingly bad. 

5559. What is the opinion of your neighbours about 
annexation?— Some of them wish for it and others 
don’t, and some of the landlords don’t. 


5560. Do you know any of the facts about the 
Circular-road ? — I know some of the facts. 

5561. Do you kuow that the ratepayers wanted to 
have that kerbed and couldn’t get it done? — Yes; 
until this year. 


Mr. J. Jackson. 


Mr. John Jackson examined. 


5562. Chairman. — What is your profession? — A 
builder. 

5563. Where do you reside ? — T live in the city, and 
own some property in Clontarf. 

5564. What is your view with regard to annexation? 
— In regard to the question of sewerage, sometimes in 
the winter there is nearly a foot deep of water in the 
basements of the houses for want of drainage and 
that on high ground, on the Malahide-road a good 
piece away from the Strand. 

5565. As far as you know what is the condition of 
the roads of the township? — The road is very bad 
there. I have several times gone out to collect my 
rents, and I could scarcely cross the roads they were 
in such a state. 

5566. Is the scavenging attended to? — Not at all. 

5567. Is there any sanitary arrangement ? — There is 
no such thing at all 1 ooked after. In fact some years ago 
I invested a sum of money elsewhere from the state it 
was in. I built in the city. I invested a sum of 
£8,000 or £10,000 then. Instead of building in Clon- 
tarf I built on the south side with the expectation that 
all the townships would be taken in, as a matter of 
coui-se, and I think it is only a matter of time. 

5568. As a builder are you able to say of your own 
knowledge that building has gone on in the townships 
from the fact of the taxation being light, and that 
people go out there to build on that account? — It is in 
Rathmines people go out there to build to escape taxa- 
tion, but in Clontarf I think there is very little induce- 
ment for going out there. 

5569. Is it your idea that if it were annexed there 
would be more building in Clontarf? — I believe there 
would. I believe all the townships would be improved 
by being annexed to Dublin. 

5570. Mr. Carey. — I wish to mention that my cellars 
are for several months in the year with three feet of 
water in them. 

55(1. Is that from the want of proper sewerage ? — 
Yes ; and it is so in both my houses. 

5572. Mr. Mark C. Bentley. — I wish to make a per- 
sonal explanation. I was absent yesterday, but the 
Chairman of the Rathmines Commissioners is reported 
in one of the morning newspapers to have made a 
statement by way of a correction of a statement I made 


here. The following are the words used, as reported 
in the newspaper: — 

“ Mr. Fottroll, Chairman of the Rathmines Town Com- 
missioners, said he wished to correct a statement made by- 
Mr. Mark Bentley in his evidence the day previous. Mr. 
Bentley had said that when an election of members took 
place, it was the custom of the Commissioners to send round 
circulars to the ratepayers, asking them to vote for certain 
candidates. He (Mr. Fottrell) thought it only fair to state 
that that was quite a misrepresentation.” 

5573. Chairman. — With reference to that, Mr. Fot- 
trell understood you to have stated that there was a 
sort of “ House List ” sent round whenever there was 
an election, as if coming from the Town Clerk’s office 
or the office of the Town Commissioners. He said 
what occurred was this — that when five, or six or 
seven gentlemen went out of office, they sent out a 
circular of their own, but that the Commissioners, or 
Clerk, or anyone else on the part of the Board did not 
interfei-e in the matter. — Well, sir, the outgoing gen- 
tlemen sent out a circular, which in former days was 
generally prepared by Mr. Stokes. Ever since he left 
the Board, it has been prepared by the gentlemen 
themselves. I stated that at each election the Board 
combined to return the outgoing gentlemen (Mr. 
Fottrell won’t deny that), but I further stated, and 
repeat, that on the occasion of the last election the 
members of the Board sent out private circulars. I 
saw one in print, and I heard they were sent all over 
the township. Of course they didn’t send one to me. 
I saw one signed by Dr. Ward, who is a member of 
the Board. It was a printed circular with a blank for 
the signature, and it was to this effect, that the sender 
would feel under an obligation if the gentleman whom 
he addressed would come and vote for the candidate 
of the Board. 

5574. For the candidate of the Board? — Yes. I 
don’t say that Mr. Fottrell was at all aware of that • 
on the contrary, I heard from Mr. Evans two days 
afterwards that Mr. Fottrell and Mr. Parker did not 
take any part in the election beyond Mr. Fottrell’s 
duties as chairman. I may add that I myself voted 
for Mr. Fottrell. That is the explanation I wish to 
give. 


Mr. James 
Donnelly. 


Mr. James Donnelly re-examined. 


5575. You wish to add something, I believe, to the 
evidence you have already given ? — I wish to say, in 
reference to what has been mentioned about Grange- 
gorman, that I am also in favour of the annexation of 
that district to the city, and there are a great number 
of ratepayers there who, to my own knowledge, are 
also in favour of annexation. 

55(6. And you think it would be desirable that 
Grangegorman should also be added to the city? — Most 
certainly ; we were something like twenty-five years 


trying to get something from the county in the shape 
of a footpath. 

5577. And you cannot get the county to do any- 
thing? — Nothing; I took about 400 tons out of my 
quarry at Cabra, and the roads were almost impas- 
sable ; in fact, so bad were they, and so easily were 
my horses tired when drawing over them, that I had 
to repair them at my own private expense in order to 
enable my horses to travel over them. 

The inquiry was then adjourned. 
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Abthub H. Kobissoh, Secretary Pembroke Township Commissioners, recalled. M “ J, ± 

5578. Chairman. — I saw in the printed account the 5570 v.,. a . .; . , , . ,, .. Mr. Arthur H. 

other day that there was an apparent debt at the end would nJs itT I m TfW u "ft? 

of last year of £2,958 9a. 3d., "bid, would require an SSoti V^ Z l 7 7 77? .° £ 

Sjd. or a id. rate to pay it k What is tfi cans” 7 ‘ fap ‘ ' v,flml °" r 

of that debt 1 ?— Since the year 1863 we have had a 

floating debt every year. Each year we have been b 5 ° 0 - And that is the way the debt has been caused? 

presenting for the amount of our debts and liabilities, * eS- 

but as each year advances some striking improvement 5581. It is not anything out of last year’s accounts 
presents itself to the Commissioners, and they never brought forward? — No. A rate of 8 id. or 9d. would 
hesitate to enter upon it, even although it will cause w ip e it out. 
an apparent debt at the end of the year. 

Rev. Loftus T. Shire, Senior Curate Trinity Church, Ratkmines 
Rathmines Church, and I must bear Mr. Bentley out moSpositive mTmer 2Lwrfl TTtT f i “ th ! 

figging I toSlHh“?offi^Tto 0nl d th ^’ t b “ 1 1 h aVG l n Cn °\^ 

• 6 !f' Mave you not got a second cross- ^ ^ M 

Of the crossings at the other three angles of the church taken an active Dart^a/? 1 ^ 116 •/ lergyman 1 llavo 

I have complained from time to Ze, and the Com- to do, 1 ThTtoZhiT I S WaS 
missioners have sometimes directed their men to look it but T woe d ba\e little property m 

after these crossings on Saturdays, but they are giiev- because as a bj r 1°™? ° f th ® Commissioners 

ously neglected. I have taken an active part if the th" °lorgyman I took an active part in these 

affau-s of the township, for I have been the resident 55!) 1 M r Her nr, o o TV, ,,e in 

clergyman there for twenty-eight years, and I have ritv toe T 5 „‘ i i » Q ‘ C ' 1 “ P oym ? remember the majo- 
been surprised at some of the statements made by Mr I did not tike a T f e ectl . on ‘ l ~ I don>t know. 

Evans and Mr. Johnston. Mr. Evans has stated that bettsJ of te cfmwf Tf v ^ ^ eleCtioi >’ 
the Commissioners were not opposed to having a public the conduct of the «« * of J^ e Board a S ainst us and 
audit of the accounts. I was the first gentlema^ who tT"/ ^ P T °T 

was active m the matter, and when we presented a he was brought in a-min bv on f ?° aid resi S ucd aud 

memorial to have a public meeting called it was found 5592 Could Mr lTTTtT'?i Ptl ° U ‘ ■ •* , 

we had not stated the particular section of the Act election? ’ dns tel1 tlie majority at the last 


uiu iiuk »ua,ueu une particular section ol tlie Act 
under which we wished to proceed, and I believe I am 
correct in saying legal opinion was taken at the ex- 
pense of the township to defeat us on that technical 
point, and we were defeated at the time. Sometime 
after another memorial was gotten up, and everything 


* C0ldd not give the exact number. 

5593. Mr. Heron, Q.c.— Was it a hundred? 

Mr. Evans . — It was more, certainly. 

5594. Rev. Mr. Shire (examination resumed). — It 
was much more. I think it a very grievous wrong 


was put in apple-pie order. ^ieyhad^tTloophok,3 XatT Tdon’tW Wmu gl ' ieV ° US T” g 

the way they met us was this— They met punctuallvat what t 7 ? ffairs are mana S ed , or 

tbe moment? I was unable to attend therlg aslwfat ?to?tb7Xo 7 “ 7 T b ““ 

tending a funeral, and before any of the gentlemen who body as the £ p h “ ld 7 “eh a 

were auxions to have this matter earned ont eonld it- ' soZe ”7 "7 7 8bouM E 

tend they went through the form of passing it— by the us to judge o7whafflmy 7 f “ S 7 “ ° rder r *°, e 7 b ° 

ten for^U lMmeSb» d °° k “ e “ Iler ’ “ " 18 ’“ laVe U 7^7 ° f 8 P eocM *^”™ 

5585. How are the streets of the township kept 1 — except oS £t, X tS, S Z °"7 S 

I am sorry to say very badly indeed. roenrvho are thm,th7 1,7 I 7 U ’° m ° S 

5586. And with regard to the sanitary arrange- Sato StehfSsfdo ttey are retirmg rnto 

ments 1-They are mneh better than they tfsed to be. As “the 7™ 1 S ood *»> of , 

Although I have seen it stated the streets are kept nothing is done tonroyide S 6 Hang that 

very elean, yet I have often seen three inehes of mud from the city S h 

on our public streets, and it is the only ground on which we had not I Uw! d r P erfec % usdess too if 
a step could be taken to annex us Zthe ciCfewe 1 °“ ““ “ d 1 

are no longer clean Rathmines, but dirty Rathmines hkhit is f l?t+ W T elevatl0n 18 not vei T 

5587. Is it on the ground of fear of LreaseTTxa- ^ c’oMd not CeT^of^T 6 ■ ‘ 18 “* J't 
turn you object to annexation?— Yes, and on account closets on it About fo,? P f 1C S ° me ° f , tho 
of the management. Our management is bad, and must memorial to have n f / ^ ag f W ® P re f nted a 
ke bad as long as the Board have the power of co-option, from Palmerston Park tTtoe ° t . J ,rou S ht down 

and as long as those gentlemen who retire have the com- refused but now toe to legate, andit was at once 

W influence of the Board used to bring them in again election atln elneTfe 7a J f at the 3asfc 

next year against the ivishes of the ratepayer,. ° " ^ ^ ^ ^ haVS a 
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Dublin. 5595. Chaieman. — Would the ratepayers object to 
May 24, 1879. p a y a little more rate for more cleanliness and better 
Rev. Zoftus T. sanitary arrangements ?— No. We are both cheap and 
Shire. ' dirty, and we have been accumulating a debt illegally. 

I have ceased bringing anything before the Board be- 
cause our letters were not brought before the Board. 

5596. Do you moan that the remonstrances you 
made were never answered 1 ? — Merely formally, and 
they were decided by the ex-chairman and the officers 
connected with the Board. I have learned from 
gentlemen who attended the meetings that our letters 
were not brought before the Board. 

5597. Do you mean you heard this from Commis- 
sioners ? — Yes. I have stated the Commissioners act 
illegally. I hold in my hand a report for 1873. 

5598. Dr. Norwood. — This is a report of the Com- 
missioners? — Yes, and in 1873, three months before 
they were legally entitled to do it they struck a rate 
for Bathmines, and collected upwards of £2,000 of 
that rate and spent it. I attended at a meeting where 
we were called to consider that report. We discussed 
their right to act as they had done, and I brought Acts 
of Parliament forward, and I showed them from the 
Acts of Parliament that they wore acting illegally, 
and that they were bound to lay aside £500 every 
year to meet their debts, and that they were not doing 
it, and we brought the matter to a crisis by proposing 
a vote, whereupon Mr. Stokes, who was then chair- 
man, and just after being elected by the Board, told 
us plainly we had no right there, that it was only as a 
matter of courtesy we were there at all, and when we 
wished to take a decided step in the matter we would 
not be allowed. 

5599. Chairman. — Did any of the Board remon- 
strate about that?— Yes ; not only that, but there is 
one of the gentlemen, who is now ill, who agreed to 
take legal proceedings to quash the rate. He was one of 
idle Commissioners, and we were going to take legal pro- 
ceedings and to raise funds for the purpose when he was 
jgot about in some way, and the matter fell to the ground. 
Mr. Johnston has stated there are no cesspools in the 
•township connected with houses. 

5600. That is as far as he knows? — Then I am 
sorry to say he must be very ignorant of the affairs of 
the townsliip. 

5601. Are you able to say the reverse ? — I was som e 
years resident in Castlewood-avenue, and all the houses 
on the left hand side up to a certain number had cess- 
pools. 

5602. Mr. Heron. — Since that public sewer has been 
put into the road how many of the houses have been 
connected with it ? — I could not say. 

5603. Chairman. — Are you able to say they are not 
connected because Mr. J ohnston says every house in 
the township is attached to the new sewer by drains 
from the houses I asked him was he aware of that of his 
own knowledge ? 

5604. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — And Mr. Shire says he 
knows there are cess-pools attached to .these houses. 
Were these cess-pools at the rear of the houses ? — Yes. 

5605. Chairman. — And is the sewer in front? — 
Yes ; it was in my garden, where I lived for three and 
a half years. 

5606. Mi-. Heron, Q.c. — Mr. Johnston says every 
house in Castlewood-avenue is attached to the new 
sewer by drains. I know others have told us it is not 
the fact? — Well, a year and a half ago the .military 
chaplain resided in Castlewood-avenue and he got 
typhoid fever — he was three months ill — he has since 
left, and the house could not be let until it was con- 
nected with the main sewer. 

5607. Then the house was not connected with the 
main sewer? — No; another complaint is the keep- 
ing of Leinster-road as a private road. The Com- 
missioners say they have a rule as to making private 
roads, and that unless they are given up on the condi- 
tions they require they will not take them up as 
public roads at all. I built a couple of houses on 
Palmerston-road some years ago. The road was then 
only opening up, and because there was not a main 


sewer put into the road, whilst there was a main 
sewer at the rear of the houses, that road was left in a 
fearful state; and I have at night gone up to my 
knees in water in the darkness trying to get down to 
my church, and I could not get anything done. At 
the present moment there is not £10 a year spent on 
the road. 

5608. Chairman.— That is on Palmerston-road ?— 
Yes. 

5609. Mr. Johnston says it is kept in splendid 
order ? — We have at one side (it is their due to say 
so) asphalt, but if I am to get to that I must cross the 
road, and there is not a single crossing on the road. 

5610. How long is the road ?— It is better than a 
quarter of a mile. The whole road is between a 
quarter and half a mile. 

5611. What do you say about Leinster-road? — 
Whilst Palmerston-road was neglected because they 
said you have not put a main sewer in it, there being 
a splendid sewer behind the houses, the Co mm issioners 
spent our money on Leinster-road which was a private 
road. 

5612. Mr. Cotton. — Where did the sewer in 
Palmerston-road run ? — -It was behind the houses to 
Dunville-avenue. It was originally intended to run 
the sewer at the rear, and so the sewer was built 
there, but they wanted it in front. 

5613. Chairman. — There is nothing to compel the 
drainage to be cai-ried to the front if you have got a 
good sewer at the rear? — It has been stated our road 
is kept in good order ; well, there is a specimen of the 
gravelling on the walk on our side of the road (pro- 
duces paper-full of stones). 

5614. Do you mean that these were on the foot- 
path ? — Yes, there is a specimen of the gravelling on 
the side of the road I have to walk down. 

5615. Of course in the discharge of your duties you 
have to go all over the township ; are you acquainted 
with the lanes ? — Indeed I am. 

5616. Are they kept in a filthy state ? — I wouldnot 
say they are in a filthy state now, but they are not as 
well attended to as they ought to be ; but they were 
in a filthy state, and I brought the matter before 
the Commissioners, especially the district connected 
with Old Mountpleasant-avenue and M ‘Gregor’s 
nursery, where, I told them, I was obliged to walk up 
to my ankles in filth to get to my sick people. 

5617. Was it remedied? — It was not at that time. 

5618. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — How long is Palmerston- 
road opened ? — I suppose the road is open thirteen or 
fourteen yeai-s. More than that. I know that there 
was this to be said, Mr. Plunkett opposed at one time 
the Commissioners in changing the name of the road, 
and he was brought into the Police Courts on the sub- 
ject, and afterwards there was antipathy to the road ; 
in fact any gentleman who took part to remedy the 
state of the township met with decided opposition. 

5619. Chairman. — From whom? — From the Com- 
missioners. It was considered a grievous sin for any 
outsider to interfere with the Commissioners or take 
an active part in the affairs of the township, and to 
unite on any subject was the surest way of not getting 
anything done. 

5620. When you wrote any letter did you get an 
answer ? — You never got any reform, and the surest 
way of getting no reform was to unite. If you could 
coax some of the Commissioners you would have some 
chance; but the idea of suggesting anything to the 
Commissioners of Bathmines was real downright im- 
pertinence. 

5621. Did you ever see the agreement under which 
the Commissioners took charge of Leinster-road? — I 
saw some form of agreement produced by Mr. Evans ; 
I .believe it referred to Mr. Jackson’s time. I went 
before Mr. Collett, who was the first public auditor, 
and I pressed the point that the Commissioners had 
not the power to spend the township money on pri- 
vate roads. Then Mr. Evans produced some agree- 
ment. I can’t remember exactly what it was. I 
pressed Mr. Collett for a legal decision of the question, 
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and he said he could not as it was a matter that should 
go into court, and so it remained. We think it very 
bad that other roads should be so grossly neglected 
when Leinster-road is kept as one of the best roads. . 

5622. Is Palmerston-road a public road 1 ?— It is. 
There are about forty houses on the road : all new 
large houses, and I suppose they get every year from 
Palmerston-road £130 in the way of taxes, and they 
don’t spend £10 on the road in the year. 

5623. If the Dublin Corporation were to get a good 
character would you like to join them? — I would 
not ; excuse me. I would have come here very wil- 
lingly to give evidence at first if the object was to 
improve matters in Rathmines, so far as we were con- 
cerned, but I refused when I saw the tendency was 
to annex us to the city. We are much higher valued 
in Rathmines than they are in the city, and although 
we have a large debt we have no water supply. The 
Commissioners are about to spend £20,000 or £30,000 
more for water purposes, and if they do, let us get the 
Varfcry — I don’t require it myself as I have a large 
supply of soft water — but as a public man I take an 
interest in the wellbeing of the township, and I think 
water is required. 

5624. Ar e you able yourself to speak of this dis- 
satisfaction ?— Yes ; and to prove another fact I will 
state — as I have told you already — I have taken an 
active part in the afFairs of the township for sometime, 
and when they commenced the tar asphalting I wanted 
to get Church-avenue asphalted on one side, but it was 
refused on the ground it was too wide to asphalt. I 
went over to Ranelagh-road and I showed them the 
footpath there was half as wide again, and they had 
asphalted it, but it was refused, and they refused 
lighting also until I showed we were behind other 
parts of the township in that matter. 

5625. Have you adequate light now ? — There is a 
fault, but I won’t say anything about it. I thought, 
however, that as they were asphalting one side of the 
streets they would asphalt one side of the avenue, 
next the Church, but no ; there was a hitch about it 
and so it remained. Just before the last election of 
Commissioners I brought the matter before my vestry 
again, and they wanted me to wait on the board, but I 
said “ There is no use. Can’t you as a vestry apply to 
the Board? There is Mr. Carey one of the Commis- 
sioners and one of our Board. Can’t you bring it 
forward?” ‘Well, we did, and it was done, and 
since that three or four carts of gravel have been 
asked for, but not given, and we are often obliged 
to walk in the mud on Sundays. Doctor’s car- 
riages shelter under the trees there, and it is not 
at the present moment in a fit state. We have not 
i one single crossing on all our roads, and when any- 
thing is attempted to be done the expense is enor- 
mous. I in the discharge of my duty have often been 
in the habit of looking at the workmen, and it is 
not very encouraging — whose fault it is I don’t know 
—to interfere with crossings or anything of that kind 
for the amount expended on one is enough to put 
down three. 

5626. Is there a want of superintendence? — We 
are paying very largely to some of these gentlemen. 
They have large incomes for what I can’t say. I am 
•obliged to work seven days in the week, but some of 
these officers don’t give two hours a day to the business. 

5627. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — Did you see it stated here 
that no account is kept of the daily expenditure on 
the roads or where the money is expended or how ? — 
I had such a press of duty I was not able to read the 
evidence that was given here, but I know myself 
about the workmen. 

5628. Do you approve of such a principle? — No, 
certainly not. I have called attention to the way the 
workmen do the work, that one was sent here and 
the other there, and the result is you don’t get as 
much done in a week as a man should do in a day. 
The question has often been asked of me where does 
our money go. We would expect some return for it 
but we get none. That is a constant inquiry— last 


week it was put to me. I am most decidedly against Dublin. 
our going into the city of Dublin, because the result May 24, 1879. 
of that necessarily would be that the respectable inha- L^ft us t 
bitants would be driven outside the boundary, and gj,^ e 0 
our property would go down. W e do not fear any 
political discussions at our Board. We have no gentle- 
men who go in for such, but we are very anxious to 
know how the work is done at the Board. I have a 
letter from one of the Commissioners — I did not read 
his evidence — but he is considered to have betrayed 
the ratepayers who put him forward. When these 
gentlemen are co-opted by the Board they generally 
are so wheeled round by the influence of the Board 
(they may be better informed than we are) that it is 
almost useless to put in any gentleman. This is so 
with Mr. Eason although he says he is still in favour 
of everything he promised — V artry water, the admis- 
sion of the press, thorough improvement of the drain- 
age, and everything else — but I can’t see that he has 
ever carried out anything in that way. We put him 
forward because he was in favour of these things. 

He was not elected, but he was co-opted afterwards 
by the Board, and whether he has made any effort to 
carry out these improvements I don’t know. 

5629. Mr. Walker, Q.c.— Now that this has been 
brought forward behind our backs by this gentleman 
in such a spirit of charity we want a day for our- 
selves to contradict every one of the statements made. 

5630. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — The Commissioners appear 
to be getting very angry. 

5631. Mr. W. G. Bradley (Solicitor). — I attend as a 
ratepayer of Rathmines to contradict some of the evi- 
dence given here, but if there is to be a special day, 
and we are to be brought face to face, I don’t want to 
say anything behind the back of anybody. 

5632. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — How could Mr. Walker say 
this is behind his back. He is here and he has heard 
the evidence, and it was stated yesterday it would be 
given to-day. 

5633. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — I went away yesterday 
thinking it was over. 

5634. Chairman.— Yesterday Mr. Bentley applied 
to me as Chairman of the Commission to know whether 
a gentleman would have a right to come forward 
in consequence of what appeared in the papers 
during the Rathmines inquiry, I said they would but 
they had better write to Mr. Fitzgerald at once 
acquainting him of the fact that some of these gentlemen 
would attend here this morning. I tell you what I 
can do : I will be disengaged on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day next. Mr. Cotton will be obliged to be away, 
however, but that is no matter as he will have the 
shorthand writers’ notes. Therefore I can give you 
Tuesday and Wednesday or some days in July. 

Mr. Walker, Q.c. — I would rather have July as I 
have made arrangements to go away. 

Mr. Bentley. — There was nothing done behind your 
back. 

Mr. Walker, Q.c. — I did not say this was done 
behind our back, but we should be enabled to answer 
it. 

Mr. Bentley.— I wrote to Mr. Fitzgerald last night 
as the Chairman said I should do. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. — I got the letter this morning 
only. 

Mr. Bentley. — I •wrote as soon as I could. 

Mr. Walker, Q.c.— The gentleman who brings 
gravel in his pocket cannot complain of not being 
prepared. 

Mr. Bradley. — I am sorry I have not some of 
the gravel off my footpaths, but we have no gravel 
there. 

5635. Chairman.— Either one or both of us can bo 
here on Tuesday the 1st or Wednesday the 2nd July. 

We will go on to-day and hear anyone who may attend 
from Rathmines, and then you, Mr. Walker, will 
know what is to be said in answer. 

5636. Rev. Mr. Shire. — The closets on Palmerston- 
road before they made the change we were asking for 
for four years were all empty of water half of last 
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Dublin. summer. Mine is not quite so high as some of them, 
May 24 , 1879. but to show what pressure we had I may say that if 
Rev. Loftus T. a waterin g cart was below on the hydrant at the end 
Shire. *be road I could not draw a tumbler of water in my 

house. 

5637. Chairman. — As to the adjournment there 
would be this advantage in adjourning for a longer 
period than until next week, that this gentleman, who 
is executive sanitary officer, may between this and the 
next sitting give us an account by actual ascertainment, 
which is his duty, either through himself or his sub- 
sanitary officer, whether all the houses are drained 
into the main drain or not. 

5638. Mr. Walker, Q.c. — I suppose you will be able 
to give us a copy of the shorthand writers’ notes of 
this ? 

Chairman. — Of course. 

5639. Rev. Mr. Shire. — Let them take Castlewood- 
avenue and tell me how many houses there are con- 
nected with the sewers. 


5640. Mr. Walker, q.c. — Could you specify the 
spot where you were over your knees in the mud ? 

Rev. Mr. Shire.— Yes, I could— the back of Old 
Mount Pleasant-avenue ; the back of M‘ Gregor’s 
nursery. It is now in Dr. Neligan’s district. The 
mud could be seen oil old Ratlimines-road, Upper 
Rathmines, but we have less of it now on the other 
part of Rathmines since the tramways came. By 
Castlewood-avenue down towards Ranelagh-road was 
in a miserable state, mud has been left in Church- 
avenue for weeks, and I often spoke to Mr. Stokes 
about it, and he said it costs so much, Is, or Is. 3d. 
per load to remove mud. 

5641. Chairman. — And to your own knowledge was 
it lying there for months ?— No : for weeks, and when 
I have spoken to the Chairman that was his excuse. 
We had gravel like that before on our walks, and I 
took some of it up to the Commissioners at one of 
the elections, that was beside the church, and this is 
on my own footpath now. 


Mr. William 
G. Bradley. 


Mr. William George Bradley examined. 


5642. Chairman. — You wish to give evidence as to 
Rathmines? — I really have very little to add to what 
Mr. Shire has said. 

5643. What is your view as to annexation? — I am 
one of the minority. I have voted for annexation. 

5644. Notwithstanding the Corporation? — Notwith- 
standing the Corporation. I have seen within the city 
at all events improvements for the last two or three 
years, and I think we are so badly managed in Rath- 
mines we can’t be worse off by being annexed to the 
city. 

5645. Do you mind the possibility of increased 
taxes ? — My belief is this : I think the ratepayers if 
they get value for the money would be perfectly 
satisfied to pay increased taxation. 

5646. Can you say there is dissatisfaction felt? — 
Thorough dissatisfaction in Rathmines. 

5647. You live there yourself?— I live in Kenil- 
worth-square, Rathgar ; and as far as that district is 
concerned I have great reason to complain. I have 
frequently sent forward complaints as to the manage- 
ment of the roads, and the general appearance of that 
portion of the road near my place, and the secretary 
invariably has extended to me the courtesy of a reply 
to my communications which are in his hands, and 
speak for themselves. I don’t know whether they are 
preserved or not. Certainly I have a great deal to 
complain of. First of all with regard to the want of 
water. The water during the day is frequently shut 
off, we are without any water whatever up in 
Kenilworth-square. At night, exactly at a quarter 
past nine o’clock, a turncock, who is certainly a most 
faithful officer, comes to the very second, and away 
goes the water, and we have not a drop or a thimbleful 
until a very early hour in the morning. 

5648. Suppose there is a fire, is that a pleasant 
thing ? — I know some few months ago in a house in 
Kenilworth-square the family were nearly being burned 
out by reason of a fire that took place, and were it not 
for the trifle of assistance they got from their neigh- 
bours goodness knows what would have taken place. 

5649. Was that the occasion on which Mr. Hanlon 
described the water as going from the hose in every 
direction but the right one ? — I believe so. We have 
had two very extensive fires— one at Greenmount Dis- 
tillery, and the other at some com mill, and on both 
occasions we had to get the assistance of the Fire Bri- 
gade. Had they taken place at night dear knows 
what would have occurred. One of them was in the 
evening. 

5650. What have you got to say about the scaveng- 
ing in the township? — The scavenging is in a most 
disgraceful condition, the roads and pathways are 
in an equally bad condition. On the pathways about 
Kenilworth-square, and particularly round the square, 
therehas not been a load of gravel for I don’t know how 


long, there is no kerbing whatever round the square, but 
there is plenty of mud. I read with the greatest pos- 
sible surprise Mr. Murphy’s statement as to the amount 
of money he had expended in the district. He may 
have buried his money under the sod, but it is not to 
be seen in any direction. He doesn’t reside in the 
district though a Commissioner. 

6651. How then is it scavenged ?— The scavengers' 
carts are like angels’ visits. I have had to complain 
frequently about the scavenging. Whatever arrange- 
ment Mr. Murphy makes about the scavenging with the 
Commissioners I know not, but this I do know, that in 
autumn the carts of the Commissioners bring up liquid, 
mud to make topdressing for the benefit of Mr. Murphy, 
and deposit same in the square. The entrance gate 
into the square is exactly opposite my house, and as I 
happen to be an early riser, I see the mud brought in. 

5652. From other parts of the township ?— From 
other parts for the purpose of making topdressing. 

5653. Have you reported that to the Board?— I 
have. I have known the dust to be allowed to accu- 
mulate for inches on the road, and I have known it 
to be taken to Kenilworth-square for topdressino- of 
Mr. Murphy’s square. That square was intended. 0 for 
the benefit of the inhabitants, not only of Rathgar, but 
of the residents therein ; but instead of that he has 
turned it into a potatoe and cabbage garden, I have 
complained of it over and over again. It is monstrous ! 

5654. Is that a private square ?— ' The Commissioners 
were m treaty for it; but I understood when the 
ground was taken originally Mr. M urphy contracted 
with the parties building houses upon his property 
there that the square was to be opened for the benefit- 
of the inhabitants ; and that it would be laid out in 
walks, and that the inhabitants were to contribute so 
much for each house ; but instead of that it is now 
turned into a cabbage and potato garden, and I believe 
Mr. Murphy has his vegetables supplied to his house 
m town from that square. It is very offensive, and I 
have had no redress. 

5655. Did you remonstrate more than once? Re- 

peatedly, and I was told there was an order that 
no more mud was to be put in there ; and last year 
instead of the order being complied with, the system 
was renewed, and then I got an intimation that the 
Commissioners would not interfere any more. 

5656. Wherever there is a nuisance they have a 
right to get rid of it, and the idea of their creating 

that themselves is what I can’t understand ? I told 

ttiem I would apply for an injunction in the Court of 
Chancery to restrain them, and I will do it. 

5657. It is just the same as the case where we had 
a sub-sanitary officer serving notice on the executive 

sanitary officer, calling on him to abate a nuisance ? 

If this nuisance is continued I will certainly apply to 
the Court of Chancery to restrain them. 
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5658. How long ago is it since you complained first! 
— It is three or four years ago. 

5659. Mr. Evans. — Mr. Bradley’s letters and answers 
will all be produced. 

5660. Mr. Bradley. — Very well. The lanes are in a 
filthy condition. I, unfortunately, have no stable, and 
I am obliged to go down a lane which is almost im- 
passable in winter time. I have frequently spoken to 
Mr. Sykes, who is a large owner of property in the 
distiict, and I asked him to have the kindness to get 
something done ; he stated he had spoken about the 
lane, but the Commissioners were frightened about the 
expense. 

5661. Chairman. — Is it a public nuisance ! 

Mi'. Bradley. — It is most offensive, and has been 

5662. What is the name of that lane which runs 
at the rere of the south side of Kenilworth-square 1 
— I am not aware it has any name ; I was informed by 
Mr. Sykes, inasmuch as there was no thoroughfare, the 
Commissioners had no right to take it up. 

5663. Chairman. — I would like to see any opinion 
given to them to that effect. 

5664. Mr. Evans. — Oh, yes, this lane has been paid 
for and given up to us, and it is kept, in order. 

Mr. Bradley. — It is very recently, then. 

5665. Chairman. — Within what time can you speak 
of the lane ! 

Mr. Bradley. — Within the last two or three 
months. I have heard that Bathmines-road is only 
scavenged twice a week. Now, along the tramway, 
you cannot get from the footpath to the tramcar 
without going through the mud, which is swept up to 
the side and allowed to remain there. 

5666. How long is it left there before it is re- 
moved! — Days. We have not a crossing in the 

distiict around Kenilworth-square. I believe all the 
approaches to the churches in the entire district are 
without crossings; certainly there are not any at 
Harold’s-cross Church, to which I go, and Mr. Shire has 
mentioned about his church. 

5667. He says he got one recently! — Well, we have 
none at all at Harold’s-cross Church, which is the 
church I go to. I look upon the tar asphalt as the 
most worthless piece of rubbish ever put down. In a 
very short time it wears away, the cost of repairing and 
replacing it must be greater than the cost of laying 
down the asphalt in that model township, the Pem- 
broke, where it is a treat to walk over the footpaths. 

5668. We have heard the Board consists of twenty- 
one members, of whom twelve are owners of property 
and nine are occupiers of houses. In your opinion 
does that composition of the Board tend to keep down 
the taxes of the township and prevent improvement! — 

I certainly think it does. The district is a landlord's 
district. There has been a rack rent levied upon the 
tenants all over the township. It is astonishing the 
amount the increased rent realizes in the district ; 
certainly, so far as the ratepayers are concerned, they 
have no advantage whatever for it. 

5669. And the ratepayers don’t pay the rates! — No; 
the landlords do, and, therefore, every sixpence of taxes 
comes out of the landlords’ pockets. 

5670. And you think the person to tax and pay the 
tax should not be the samel — Certainly not. With 
regard to the influence of the Board, I have been a 
defeated candidate for the Bathgar Ward. That was 
the only time it was contested, and I was defeated. 

I don’t regret that, for it would have taken up a great 
deal of my time, but I found the landlords had the whole 
power in their hands. 

5671. It has been stated it is a rule of the Board 
there is no interference with the elections — that the 
outgoing men have to work for themselves 1 — I disagree 
with that, for the circulars all emanate from the big 
house on Bathmines-road ; they are all identified, and 
sail in the same boat. We have endeavoured to con- 
test the close borough there. We have not yet been 
successful, but we are not done with them. 

5672. Mr. Heron, Q.c. — Mr. Murphy said Bath- 
mines, as regards the streets, might contrast favourably 


with any town except Paris 1 — I don’t know what his 
ideas may be of cleanliness and nicety, but anything 
more disgraceful, in my opinion, never could be than the 
condition in which Batlmiines roads and paths are at 
the present moment. I say Pembroke township is a 
model township ; I say the paths in it reflect great 
credit on the general management ; they are beautifully 
asphalted, and I ask you to picture to yourselves the 
contrast between Bathmines-road and Pembroke-road. 
Yet the traffic on the roads of the one is nearly as 
great as on the x-oads of the other. 

5673. Chairman. — When you say the state of the 
roads reflects credit on the township, you mean it 
reflects credit on Lord Pembroke and Mr. Yernon, for 
they have made the roads, and the Commissioners 
spend 3s. to keep them up, but they had not to make 
them 1 — Certainly. 

5674. Do you think the streets of Bathmines are 
in a worse condition than the streets of Dublin ? — I 
think there has been great improvement in Dublin 
within the last few years. I think the new pavement 
they have adopted has tended greatly to the benefit of 
the citizens, and if the Commissioners of Bathmines 
would pave the sides of the roads where the tramways 
have left the sides unpaved, it would be very desirable, 

. indeed. As regards water, the Government have 
within the last year or two laid down a special main 
along Bathmines-road, and are supplying the barracks 
with Yartry water. 

5675. Supplying Portobello Barracks 1 — Yes. They 
have laid down a main, and have connected it with 
Castlewood-avenue, where the main runs down. The 
inhabitants of the Batligar-road can also have a chance 
of getting the Varlry, but unfortunately it doesn’t 
come up Kenilworth-square side. As a matter of fact, 
the Government have laid down a special main from 
Castlewood-avenue to the barrack, and they are now 
blessed with the Vartry water. That shows what 
their idea is for the health of the troops. 

567 6. Chairman. — We were led to believe there was 
- no Yartry in the township. 

Mi\ Walker, Q.c. — Yes, indeed there is. 

5677. Chairman. — It may be in your brief, but I 
never heard it until now. 

5678. Mr. Cotton. — Neither did I. 

5679. Mr. Bradley . — Within the last twelve or 
eighteen months there has been a very large main laid 
along Bathmines-road which goes up to the barracks. 

5680. Dr. Norwood . — I call your attention, Mr. 
Chairman, to the fact that it is perfectly illegal to 
turn off the water at night. 

5681. Mr. Evans. — The Vartiy main runs from 
Upper Leeson-street to Terenure. It passes 954 
houses on its route, and 134 take a supply from it. 

5682. Chairman. — I never heard of it before. 

5683. Mr. Cotton. — We heard that portion of 
Terenure was supplied with Vartry. 

5684. Chairman. — But never that the Government 
had laid down a main to supply Portobello Barrack. 

Mr. Evans. — Oh, yes, they took a branch off at 
Castlewood-avenue. 

5685. Chairman. — And I can understand the reason 
very well, and I think we might have been told 
it. 

5686. Mr. Bradley . — The parties who take the 
Yartry on Bath gar-road pay the Corporation specially 
for it, and notwithstanding that they have to pay the 
same tax to the Bathmines Commissioners for the canal 
water, it doesn’t lessen their water tax ; they still pay 
that and Is. 3c?. in the pound for the Vartry, I think. 

5687. Mr. Ileron, q.c. — Was it the Board of Guar- 
dians laid down the pipe for Terenure 1 — I believe it 
was a joint expense work. 

5688. Chairman. — Do you know what extra tax 
these people have voluntarily put upon themselves to 
get this water 1 

Mr. Bradley . — I think that information could be 
had from the Corporation ; Is. 3d., I’m told. 

5689. Chairman. — I did not call attention to that 
question about the turning off of the water, because it 


Dublin. 
May 24, 1879. 

Mr. William 
G. Bradley. 
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Dublin. -was not part of my business, but it appears to be per- 
ils’/ 24 , 1879. fectly illegal to do so. 

Mr William 5690. Dr. Norwood . — The Act of 1847, which is in- 
G. 'Bradlev. corporated with their Act says they shall provide 

water and keep the township always supplied, so that 
it is perfectly illegal to turn it off at night. 

5691. Chairman. — I did not call attention to it 
before, but people, now that they know the law, 
may take such proceedings as they like to stop the 
Commissioners. 

5692. Mr. Bradley . — Having got th at valuable piece 
of information from Mr. Norwood there may be 
some communication made to these officials who turn 
off the water that they shan’t do so. We certainly have 
a great deal to complain of in the general management 
of things. I see that Mr. Fottrell stated that the 
Board did not interfere with the elections, but that is 
a perfect fallacy. Everything in reference to elections 
emanates from the Town Hall, and I think a candidate 
who is an outsider has very little chance as long as the 
influence of the Board is set against him. 


5693. Chairman. — Are you aware the influence of 
the Board is used in elections ? — Certainly. 

5694. And is that well known in Rathmines ? — Cer- 
tainly ; when Mr. Stokes was there he was the 
factotum of the whole Board, and I remember the elec- 
tion I was candidate at, Mr. Stokes was working 
heaven and earth to bring up electors, and all the 
official staff was used for it. 

5695. Mr. Evans. — I think that is a very broad 
assertion. 

Mr. Bradley. — I am prepared to stand by it. 

5696. Chairman. — Mr. Shire said he saw the 
carriages of the Commissioners bringing up voters. 

Mr. Bradley. — They threw in their influence ; we 
have our eyes, and can see what is being done, at least,. 
I had my eyes and could see it. 

5697. Chairman. — I see Mr. Stokes himself says he 
would not like to join the Dublin Corporation, and 
he is asked for what reason, and he says, “ In the 
first place I would rather be first in a village than 
second at Rome.” 


Mr. Henry E. 
Browne. 


Mr. Henry E. Browne examined. 


5698. Chairman. — Do you live in Rathmines? — 
I do. 

5699. Have you house property there? — I have a 
large house and some ground. 

5700. Are you in favour of annexation, or against 
it ?— I did not sign the paper because I wanted to hear 
the matter fully gone into on both sides, but if we can’t 
get what we are looking for — proper drainage and the 
Vartry — I would certainly go in for annexation with 
the city. 

5701. Do you approve of the way the roads and 
lanes are kept in the township ? — Well, the roads are 
certainly kept indifferently — very indifferently. There 
is no question at all about it. Besides on our place 
there is and has been constantly mud. 

5702. Where do you live %— A little above Porto- 
bello Barracks, and mud has accumulated there con- 
tinually, and is left to dry and harden. 

5703. For how long? — For two or three days 
certainly. The main thing I am anxious about is the 
drainage, which I think injuriously affects the health 
of the residents there. " I have had long conversations 
with medical gentlemen on the subject ; and one gentle- 
man, who would give evidence to-day only he is dead, 
the late Dr. Ledwich, who had property in Upper 
Rathmines, told me— said he, “Browne, so long as 
you are supplied with Canal water you can’t expect to 
have the township healthy, especially in children, 
if there is any tendency either to gravel or kidney 
disease the constant use of the canal water with its 
mineral deposit would materially affect them.” I am 
a large consumer of water myself, being a total 
abstainer, and all my family too, and I can’t take this 
water either for cooking, washing, or domestic pur- 
poses — it is totally unfit for use. 

5704. On account of its hardness ? — Yes, that is one 
reason ; but I am not prepared to state as to its 
mineral impiuities. There is one thing quite certain 
we must have a proper supply of good wholesome water 
in the township if we are to have our families and our- 
selves healthy. With respect to the supply to the 
houses, the house I have is three stories high, and I 
have frequently had to supply the tank ; having a high 
pressure boiler I am apprehensive of accidents, and 
during the past winter I had to get a man three times 
a week to supply the boiler tank, fearing from neglect 
of the servant there might be accidents. There is not 
sufficient water pressure to send the water to the 
cistern — none whatever. The drainage cost me £30 
or £40 to drain the grounds, and I don’t think it is at 
present properly done after that expenditure, for I 
don’t think the sewer below is sufficiently low to carry 
off the sewage. 

5705. But they are making a system now which it 
is expected will make the sewerage perfect? — I don’t 
think we could expect to have proper representation 


of public opinion so long as there is such a large 
financial interest by our Commissioners vested in th& 
canal. I think there should be no gentleman on. the- 
Board who has a direct interest in the canal. There 
is another thing, with respect to the influence of the 
Commissioners at elections, I could name a gentleman 
who has acted with us at the last election we stood 
there who knows Mr. Stokes had to be removed, and 
I believe it was Mr. Fitzgerald who stated it was 
improper for Mr. Stokes to stop in the room where the 
balloting was, I think Mr. Fitzgerald said it could not 
be allowed, and an order came down and Mr. Stokes 
had to be told he should not stay there. I considered 
that wrong, and I told it to other gentlemen present, as 
exercising undue influence. The very appearance of 
Mr. Stokes as chairman had more or less an influence 
over the election that day. That is a thing Mr. 
Bagenal will bear me out in. I don’t see I can add 
anything to the forcible statement of Mr. Bradley. 

5706. As to the lanes? — There is a lane attached 
to my wall which is very badly kept, and for weeks- 
and weeks there is decayed vegetable matter allowed 
to remain there ; but I particularly go in for the drain- 
age and the water. 

5707. Do you agree there are not sufficient cross- 
ings?: — Yes, there are not sufficient. There is only 
one crossing from the bridge to my place, and I think 
the next is at Leinster-road. 

5708. Mr. Bentley wishes me to ask do you know is 
there a combination of the Board to secure the election 
of individuals? — There is no question at all about 
it ; there is a combination to return the outgoing 
members. 

5709. Chairman. — Will you take up the Kilmain- 
ham case now ? 

Mr. Andrews, q.c. — Yes. I believe you have heard 
the details connected with the township of Kilmain- 
ham, but I will give you shortly the particulars in con- 
nexion with it, and then bring before you the evidence 
of some witnesses who will be able to speak as to the 
matters I will state. As you have heard the argu- 
ments over and over again as to annexation, I will 
not trouble you further on that matter. This map is 
an enlarged plan from the Ordnance Sheet, and you 
will see that the township stands out in a little spur 
by itself at the end of the city. In 1867 its inhabit- 
ants brought it under the Towns Improvement Act, 
1854, and with the view of enabling it to' be regu- 
lated in a better way than even that Act could give 
facilities for, they obtained a special Act in the fol- 
lowing year, 1868, a copy of which will be furnished 
to the Commissioners. It is the 31st & 32nd Vic., 
cap. 110 (Local), which obtained the Royal assent on 
the 1 3th J uly in that year. By that Act the principal 
general Acts of 1847 are incorporated, and the usual 
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provisions are contained for the election of Commis- introducing any extraneous matters, sucli as politics, Dublin-. 

sioners, and the qualifications of Commissioners and or matter's of that kind. Their present Chairman is 24 . is 79 . 

of the persons to elect them. The qualifications for a Mr. M'Birney, who is an influential citizen of Dublin ; — 

voter are a rating of £4 a year to the relief of the poor their Vice-Chairman is Mr. Ilberry, who is interested Browne!^ E 

or a lessor of lauds rated to the same amount for the in the railway ; they have a Town Clerk, a Surveyor, 

relief of the poor ; and the qualifications of Commis- a Collector of Rates ; and a Sanitary Officer. They 

sioners are a rating to the relief of the poor of £1 2 have an annual audit by two of the ratepayers. Their 

a year or upwards, or the owner or immediate lessor of former water supply was very indifferent before the 

premises of the rated value of £50 a year, or, if not improvements which the Township Act and the Corn- 

resident, being beneficially seized or possessed of pro- missioners were able to effect. They got their supply 

fits to the yearly value of £50 or upwards in the from wells and a few pumps, and they got some water 

township. The Corporation of Dublin are authorized from the Grand Canal, but since the Commissioners 

by the 32nd section of the Act, which has been have taken matters in hands they have, at an expense 

availed of, to supply them with water, at the rate of of £1,200, laid distribution pipes, and got a supply of 

4d. in the pound on the Government valuation, the Vartry, the same as the citizens ; that has been done 

quantity to be twenty gallons per head per day. The efficiently and economically, and the arrangements 

rating powers are 2s. Gd. township rate, capable of made are the same as with other townships — they get 

being increased to 3s. 6c/. , with the approval of a a supply from the main through their township, and 

meeting of the ratepayers, summoned for the purpose, the cost of the distribution is paid by the township 

The water rate is limited to Is., and they have power themselves. Their borrowing poivers are limited to 

to borrow on mortgage sums not exceeding, on the £10,000 — £3,000 being upon the water rate, and 

whole, £10,000, £3,000 of which is the limit of £7,000 upon the improvement rate. They never 

indebtedness in respect of water rate, and £7,000 in found it necessary to go to anything like the extent of 

respect to the township rate. That being shortly their these borrowing powers, but have, by obtaining a loan 

position under the Act of Parliament, which provides from the National Bank of £2,800, been enabled to 

for a sinking fund, and gives them all the jiowers they effect their necessary improvements. A. considerable 

require for having slaughter-houses, sanitary arrange- part of the loan was spent in the improvements of the 

ments, and all the rest, it is desirable to invite your water supply. Of course there was other expenditure 

attention to the position in which the township stands besides, but I am happy to be able to add that, through 

on the map. You will see that the area is very the operation of the sinking fund, and the good mau- 

largely unbuilt upon. The extent of the area is agement, the debt has been reduced to a sum of £500, 

534a. 2r. 16p., but I need not trouble you with roods and that they expect in a veryfew years to pay all off, 
and perches. That is the entire township ai - ea. It and of course when it is paid off there •will be a cor- 
is thinly populated, because the buildings are not responding relief in the rates. The present poundage 
numerous, and the quantity of land unbuilt upon, rates, which have remained substantially the same for 
which is mainly agricultural laud, is 340 acres. Now, the last five years, are 3s. Gd. Of course, in addition 
you will find of the property occupied and built upon, to that, they have the poor rate, aud police, and bridge 
a very large portion, indeed, is that in which the rail- tax, which all the townships are obliged to contribute, 
way company are interested — the Great Southern and but the rates leviable under the Act are what I have 
"Western Railway Company — for whom I also appear stated ; they are up to the maximum, but they expect 
as well as for the Township Commissioners; and, in soon to be able to reduce them. They obtain their gas 
fact, if you take the Great Southern and Western from the Alliance Gas Company — the same as supplies 
Railway Company’s works out of the township, with Dublin and the other townships ; their paving, 
the numerous houses they have there for their workers, scavenging, and watering, are properly attended to, 
and the Richmond Barrack, the two reformatories, and their roads are kept in proper order, and contrast 
the gaol, and the courthouse, you will find there is favourably with other townships’ roads and the 
left a small iirban population and a very small number city roads near the district ; their death-rate is small — 
of actual residents, indeed. The poor law valuation, it doesn’t exceed sixteen per 1,000, but inasmuch as it 
in 1868, which was the year in which they obtained is not situated in one registration district, I have not 
their Act, was £6,243. Of course, there was a large separate returns. But in taking that estimate of six- 
number of very valuable buildings included — the rail- teen per 1,000 we should take some credit for the 
way and other buildings to which I have referred. Of fact that a good deal of the Palmerstown district is in 
that £6,243, £2,357 was the valuation of agricultural the country, away where the death-rate would 
land, or unbuilt-upon land, and land under the railway. naturally be lower, but there is no doubt the death- 
That is under the Towns Improvement Act of 1854, rate is lower. There is a very strong and decided 
which is incorporated with this special Act of 1868, and feeling against annexation. A number of inhabitants 
not varied by it, liable only to one-fourth rating. have petitioned against the annexation scheme, and 

5710. Chairman. — Can you divide that 1 the persons who have signed that petition have set 

Mr. Andrews, Q.c. — I can, and I will give you the out their grounds. Their area not being large facili- 
details a little further on. The balance of the valua- tates supervision, and owing to the supervision which 
tion of £6,243 would be £3,886, and that would be is applied, very considerable advantages, both sanitary 
for buildings. The population by the census of 1861, and otherwise, are derived. That is generally the 
which was the last census before 1868, was 4,732. condition of the township ; fuller details you will get 
We have the valuation and the population according from those connected with the township. I can give 
to the return at the time the special Act was obtained, you the position of the Great Southern and Western 
However, the present population is not very largely Railway Company’s property, which has a good deal 
in excess of what it was then — it is 4,956. That is to be said in connexion with it. The actual area 
by the census of 1871. That population inhabits 543 which the Great Southern and Western Railway 
houses, and there is an increase of something over Company’s works occupy is 76a. 2k. 27 p., or about 
£2,000 in the valuation. Of course since 1871 the 764 acres. Their expenditure upon that has been 
population may be presumed to have increased some- very great, indeed, and the effect of their expenditure 
thing over what it was then. At present the Poor has been to relieve the streets and roads of Dublin in 
Law valuation is £8,911, of which you have in land, the most remarkable and marked way — by taking 
and land under railway unbuilt upon, £2,431, and away the traffic which in former times had to pass 
the balance, £6,479, is for biddings; therefore the over the roads of the city. The connexion with the 
increase since 1867 in the valuation is £2,667. When North Wall will prevent much wear and tear of the 
I come to refer you to the railway I will give you the Dublin streets. The railway company has expended 
figures connected with it. There are nine Commis- over £228,296 in the township on works, cottages, &c. 
sioners ; they meet once a week, and they transact The number of cottages which the company possess 
business alone ; there is a strict prohibition against and look after, and that in a> manner which elicits the 

2 F 
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praise of all who visit them, is 148, and I believe there 
are inhabitants living in these houses to the extent of 
850 persons ; the Poor Law valuation of the company’s 
property is <£3,053. Of that the land and land under 
railway amounts to .£514, and the buildings to 
.£2,538. Upon the land and land under railway— the 
£514 valuation — the one-fourth rate is paid, and upon 
the buildings and works which are rated at £2,538 
the full township rate is levied. In Dublin, as I 
believe the Commissioners are aware, the railway com- 
pany pay an immense rate ; the rating in Dublin is 
levied on the full valuation. It may be interesting to 
give shortly their rates in Dublin in respect of what 
are commonly called the Kingsbridge premises, which 
run down and join the boundary of Kilmainham, and 
are called in the valuation book the "Victoria Railway 
Quay. For the railway terminus they pay £751 per 
annum taxes in Dublin, and adding the North Wall 
property, which has now become considerable, there is 
an addition of £163 per annum, so that they are 
paying to the city in respect of these premises £914 a 
year. Their valuation in the city alone on these two 
places amounts to £2,737, which you can easily divide 
in this way — £500 is the valuation of the North Wall 
property, in respect of which they have recently been 
furnished with a requisition to pay rates, and the 
balance, £2,237, is the valuation of the property called 
the Kingsbridge premises. 

5711. Chairman. — -Could you give us an idea- how 
much land exactly is occupied by the railway in the 
Kilmainham township ? 

Mr. Andrews, Q.c. — They occupy 76 acres, 2 roods, 
and 27 perches. 

5712. Chairman. — But, then, I mean the acreage of 
the land alone, as contradistinguished from cottages 
and houses 1 

Mr. Andrews, Q.c. — I cannot give it in acreage, but 
I can give it in valuation. The valuation is £2,53S ; 
and we pay one-fourth rate on £514, and the full on 
the balance of the £2,538. 

5713. Chairman. — The way it struck me so strongly 
was that the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway 
Company are valued at close on £10,000 for their 
land in Pembroke, and doesn’t it appear very strange to 
have this company valued at so little in Kilmainham. 

Mi\ Andrews, Q.c. — The Towns Improvement 
clause applies to us. 

5714. Chairman. — But the valuation ought to be 
the same 1 

Mr. Andrews, Q.c.— But the quantity under rail- 
way that is not tilled — that is, unbuilt-on land — is 
only a small bit; the great bulk of the land, as the 
map -will show, consists of the extensive works and 
buildings in connexion -with them, the workmen’s and 
labourers’ houses, and matters of that kind, which are 
of a very extensive character there. Sir Croker Bar- 
rington tells me the extent of land under railway is 
not more than ten or twelve acres, so that the balance 
is land under the very extensive works. We all 
know the extent of their works at Inchicore and 
their surroundings. The only other argument which 
has been used is one fit to be dealt with certain force 
on the one side, and has been thought capable of being 
met with equal force by the townships on the other, 
and that is the use of the roads of the city ; but the 
argument cannot possibly be applied to the- Kil- 
mainham Township, so far as the Great Southern 
Railway Company are concerned, because, their 
operations and their tendency has been to relieve 
the roads of immense traffic that would otherwise have 
gone over them ; and the use of the city streets, if you 
take the railway company out of the case, can’t be re- 
garded as of any great moment at all, so far as the 
other inhabitants of the township are concerned. It 
must strike the Commissioners that Kilmainham was 
hardly mentioned at all during the Corporation case. 
I believe their principal -witness scarcely ever men- 
tioned its name. I have listened to Mr. Beveridge’s 
evidence, and I did not find him make any allusion to 
it at all ; and it was not until the inquiry had closed 


you mentioned that you had heard very little about 
it ; and then there were a few words by Mr. Byrne, 
who thought they might, for some reason which was. 
not very clear to any of the witnesses, as well bring 
it in as not. It has got a good and efficient manage- 
ment ; its accounts are properly kept ; its requirements 
are attended to ; and it occurs to the Commissioners 
of Kilmainham that the idea of bringing them in is 
not justified at all. The objection raised to Clontarf 
was the quantity of agricultural land it contained, but 
surely that applies to Kilmainham also ; and we feel 
there is no ground for imposing this additional taxa- 
tion upon us ; for the principle of one-fourth rating 
and exemption would not apply. We have done as 
well as we could with regard to the drainage, and we 
have done a good deal, and there is a good deal of 
supervision. The sanitary condition of the property 
under the railway company is properly looked after ; 
and, beyond any doubt, if the Dublin Main Drainage 
scheme had been carried into effect, our drainage could 
have been vastly improved. It is not for a moment 
to be supposed that a comparatively small township- 
could undertake such a work as the construction of an 
outfall such as was proposed in the scheme of 1871. 
Some of the inhabitants having suggested that it 
would be desirable to have the sewage improved, and 
the communications from the authorities to the town- 
ship being to the effect that the Corporation would 
be able to make provision for having the township- 
sewage taken away from it ; and that they should go 
on with their plans so as to enable the Corporation to 
connect the two sewage systems. The township 
took the necessary steps to meet the Corporation 
scheme. It was then anticipated that three years, 
would enable the Corporation to complete that scheme, 
but it fell through, unfortunately. The Commissioners, 
of Kilmainham were, however, sufficiently alive to 
their position to go on and to have their scheme pre- 
pared, so that they would have been able to take ad- 
vantage of the Corporation offer, had the Coi'poration 
scheme been carried out. The absence of that scheme 
leaves them in a position not so complete as they 
should be, but that fact is not to be laid to the charge 
of the Commissioners, because the idea of providing 
an outfall at their own expense is out of the question. 
The township is small, and the cost would be alto- 
gether ruinous. I will ask Mr. M'Birney to give his- 
evidence, and I will examine some other witnesses- 
who will give you information as to the township, 
boundary, &c., so that you will have the case of Kil- 
mainham fully before you, and you will be enabled to 
report on it as you think right. 

5715. Chairman. — Could you tell us how many 
houses the railway company have built between 1868- 
and the present time 1 

Mr. Andrews, Q.c.; — I will ascertain from some of the 
gentlemen here, who will, no doubt, be able to give it. 

5716. Chairman.— It is curious that the entire 
valuation of the railway, in 1868, unbuilt-on land and 
railway, was £2,357 ; how the land and buildings, 
belonging to the railway company are only valued at 
£3,052 ; so that it would appear as if there was only 
£695 extra valuation since 1868. 

Mr. Andrews, q.c. — Yes ; the £2,357 includes all 
the township lands as well as railway. 

5717. Chairman. — What was the valuation of un- 
built land belonging to the railway in 1868 1 

Mi - . Andrews, Q.c. — I will endeavour to find that 
out for you. I have not it upon my brief. 

5718. Chairman. — Here is the Dublin and Kings- 
town line, and they pay five-sixths on £10,000 in 
Pembroke, while your entire land occupied by the 
railway is only valued at £514, and you only pay one- 
fourth on that. 

Mr. Andrews, Q.c . — That is ten or eleven acres actu- 
ally under the line. 

5719. Chairman. — I suppose the entire line through 
Pembroke is not two miles. You have your line from 
Inchicore down to the station. 

Mr. Andrews. — This is only a little bit down to 
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Island-bridge. We have no control over the valua- 
tion, but tlie proportion of the railway through the 
township is very small compared with the extent of 
railway in Pembroke. Two or three miles of the 
Wicklow line run through Pembroke, but there is 
only a trifle of railway in Kilmainham township. 

5720. Chairman. — I thought it was a mile and a 
half from Inchicore to the King’s-bridge ? 

Mr. Andrews, Q.c. — Oh, no. 

5721. Mr. Neville, c.e. — I t is a little over a mile. 


5722. Chairman. — One runs nearly a mile, and the Dublin. 

other about three. May 24 , i 879 . 

Mr. Andreivs, Q.c. — That is about it. 

5723. Chairman.— And yet the one is valued at iw,!® nryE ' 
XI 0,000, and the other is valued at only <£514. 

Mr. Andrews, q.c. — I suppose the valuation is, to 
some extent, dependent on the traffic returns ; they 
make some approximation of what the rent would 
be ; and they consider whether it is entirely suburban. 


David M'Birney examined. 


5724. Mr. Andrews, Q.c. — You are chairman of the 
Kilmainham township? — Yes. 

.5725. And you are also a justice of the peace for 
the city? — Yes. 

5726. And you have been chairman since 1867, when 
the township came under the Act of 1854 ? — I have. 

5727. After it was formed under that Act of 1854, 
you got your special Act in 1868 ? — Yes. 

5728. How" was your township circumstanced as 
regards water supply, roads, and public lighting at 
the time you got it incorporated ? — It could not be 
possibly worse than it was before we got our A ct. 

5729. You had no proper supply except what you 
•could derive from the canal and pumps ? — None what- 
ever. 

5730. And your roads were in a neglected state ? — 
A very bad state. 

5731. And you had no public lighting at all? — No 
public lighting whatever. 

5732. And it was the county Grand Jury were to 
blame for the state of your roads? — The county 
Grand Jury. 

5733. Under the powers of your Act you bor- 
rowed a sum of X2,800 ? — Yes. 

5734. And you got that from the National Bank? 
— We did. 

5735. Out of that, after paying for the cost of your 
Act, you provided the cost of getting water mains ? — 
We did. 

5736. That cost XI, 200?— Yes. 

5737. And the rate you pay for your twenty gal- 
lons per head per day is id. in the pound on the 
valuation? — Yes. 

5738. And I believe you obtain your gas from the 
Alliance Gas Company? — Yes. 

5739. Did you find, after you obtained your water 
supply, and began to light the township, that a 
marked improvement took place in the township ? — 
A very considerable improvement took place. 

5740. The area of the township is, as we know, 
534 acres ? — It is. 

5741. The valuation in 1868 was X6,243 ? — Yes ; 
•quite correct. 

5742. And the proportion of that upon land, and 
land under railway, was £2,357 ? — Yes. 

5743. That leaves, as the valuation of building, 
£3,886 1— Yes. 

5744. Your present Poor Law valuation, as we 
know, is X8,911? — Quite so. In round numbers 
X9,000. 

5745. And you have in land, and land under rail- 
way, £2,431, and in buildings £6,479 ? — Quite so. 

5746. The population in 1861 was 4,731, and in 
1871 it increased to 4,956 ? — Yes. 

5747. Your board consists of nine members £ — It 
does. 

5748. You meet once a month ? — Yes. 

5749. Do you transact business only, or do you go 
into extraneous subjects? — We transact business 
merely — business connected with the township, and 
no other. 

5750. Do you allow any political discussions ? — We 
never do that. 

5751. How are the roads and avenues through the 
township kept ? — The roads through the township are 


considerably better than they were before the township 
was formed. 

5752. Is there supervision over them ?— Regular 
supervision over them. A good number of the Com- 
missioners live in the township, and they exercise per- 
sonal supervision independent of the surveyor. 

5753. Is the scavenging and watering of the town- 
ship looked after ? — It is. 

57 54. Do you provide for your roads good materials ? 
—For the repair of the roads we use the best materials 
we can get. 

5755. Do you also, to the extent of your powers, 
attend to the sanitary arrangements? — Yes, indeed, 
we do. 

5756. I believe the portion the railway company is 
interested in is not at all behind the rest of the town- 
ship in sanitary arrangements ? — It is not. 

5757. Is that particularly well looked after ? — Very 
well looked after. 

5758. The death rate, as nearly as you can go to it, 
is sixteen in the 1,000 1— Yes, I think so. 

5759. Your liabilities are only X500, and in a short 
time you expect to have that paid off ? — It will vanish 
into thin air. 

57 60. Your present rate is 3s. 6 d., and that includes 
water? — Yes, that includes water rate. 

5761. And when you pay off your entire debt you of 
course expect to be able to reduce that rate ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

5762. Mr. Cotton. — Can jrou give us the rates for 
the last four years ? — I think they are about 3s. 6 d. 
in the pound each year. 

5763. Mr. Andrews, Q.c. — 3s. Gd. is the rate for the 
last five years. 

5764. Chairman. — How is it made up ? 

Mr. Andrews, Q.c. — I will have the accounts put 
before you. In townships like this they are not 
obliged to limit, as they are in. Dublin, a particular 
rate to a particular work. They have an estimate of 
what they require, and they expend on each require- 
ment what they find necessary of the 3s. Gd., and 
I find their over-draft has been nominal- — on the 
last account it was XI 0s. Gd. 

5765. Chairman. — They may divide the rate as they 
like. I find “ salaries, XI 1 1 6s. ; ” “ road repairs and 
scavenging, X443 9s. Id.;” “lighting, £56 0s. 8 d. 
“water rate to the Corporation, £129 17s. Id." (See 
App. No. 22.) 

Mr. Andrews, q.c. — We are obliged to pay a Grand 
Jury rate to the extent of £263, and there are other 
small items. 

. 5766. Mr. M‘Bimey’s examination continued. — It 
must be borne in mind that when we have our debt paid 
we expect to have the rates very considerably reduced, 
and it should also be borne in mind that the costs of 
the Act, which were very heavy, were included in the 
money we had to borrow. Besides that we had to pay 
for the water pipes and gas, and also the expenses of 
the Act, so that we have incurred considerable expense 
that will now cease to exist. 

57 67. Chairman. — Do you recollect, in round num- 
bers, what the Act cost you ? — I think it cost XI, 300. 

5768. "Was it an opposed Act ? — It was. 

5769. Mr. Cotton.— Who opposed it? — I think it 
was the Great Southern Bail way Company, under the 
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impression that they would be taxed to a much heavier 
amount than they really were under the Bill, but since 
the making of the township I think they see the 
utility of it. 

5770. Chairman. — I suppose they gave you back all 
the costs of the opposition ? — Indeed, they did not ; 
but we have no objection to receive it, and it will wipe 
out the debt. 

5771. Mr. Andrews, q. c. — They had to pay their share, 
and the railway company scarcely use the roads at all, 
yet they are paying the full township rate on the 
great bulk of their property. Having been Chairman 
so long, Mr. M'Birney, are you able to tell the Com- 
missioners what is the feeling in the township as re- 
gards annexation ? 

Mr. M l Bimey. — I think to a man they are opposed 
to the annexation, and wc think it would be very un- 
fair to annex us to the city, and I will give my reasons 
for it. There is a very strong feeling by every member 
in the township who has thought upon the subject, 
that it would be very unfair to annex us to the city, 
subjecting us to a much larger taxation than we will 
have to pay in the course of a year or two. They 
also feel strongly that we have carefully looked after 
the interests of the township, carefully looked after its 
resources, and carefully applied them, and if the Cor- 
poration of Dublin — I am not alluding, perhaps, to the 
present Corporation so much as to the Corporation that 
existed many years ago — had looked after their busi- 
ness as we have done, we would not be troubled on 
the present occasion by their seeking to annex the 
townships — inasmuch as the Corporation would be in a 
very different position now. I suppose I suffer from 
it through the present heavy taxation of the city. I 
pay a very large revenue to the Corporation, and I 
don’t think that that burden should be extended by 
reason of the Corporation’s antecedents. I think they 
should keep within their own district, and endeavour 
to reform their own plans and ways. 

5772. Mr. Andrews, Q.c. — From what you know of 
the district, do you think annexation would have a 
tendency to check improvements ? — I am quite sure it 
would. 

5773. ‘Would it operate in that way as regards build- 
ing ? — It would, indeed. One of the inducements to 
people to build there is that it is not subject to Corpora- 
tion taxation. Heretofore it has been a very backward 
neighbourhood, and it is just now beginning to recover 
itself, and improve. By reason of the requirements of 
the district they have got up omnibuses, which have 
greatly improved the place. There is now a regular 
system from College-green to Inchicore. We have 
light and water, and it would be a very serious 
matter to the interests of that township to annex it to 
the Corporation. 

5774. Mr. Heron. — You spent .£44 last year on the 
roads'! — Yes. 

5775. How many miles of roads have you ? — I don’t 
know exactly, but I shall be able to give you that. I 
presume about three or four miles. There is one 
portion of a road for which the Corporation contribute 
one-half. 

5776. That is the South Circular-road? — Yes. 

5777. Do you know the mileage of that? — About 
half a mile, I think. 

5778. Mr. Andrews. — And the sum you have men- 
tioned included scavenging, repairs, &c. ? — Y es. 

5779. Mr. Heron. — Are there any hospitals in the 
township ? — No, I think not. I think the Royal 
Hospital is in the township. 

5780. The railway company are stated to have 850 
persons living in their houses ? — Yes. 

5781. And those persons, of course, if they become 
ill and go to hospital must go to Dublin? — Well, I 
presume so. Or the railway company, perhaps, have 
their people attended to on the spot. 

5782. Mr. Andrews. — You will find that they have 
admirable arrangements there in that respect. 

Witness. — The township has got a sanitai-y doctor. 


57S3. Mr. Heron . — Do you pay anything yourselves 
to the hospitals? — I think not. We pay as little as 
ever we can. 

5784. Have you made a calculation of how much 
your taxation would be increased provided you paid it 
at the present Dublin rate? — We never made any 
calculation of that sort at all, because we raised our 
hands against it at once ; we were frightened at it. 

5785. You don’t know whether it would be Is. 6 d. 
more or 10s. more ? — I am quite sure it would be a 
great deal more than Is. 6d. 

5786. Is it then solely from motives of economy that 
you think the interests of the township would suffer? 
— Upon my word I think it is from motives of 
economy, and also from motives of supremacy. We. 
do our business better than the Corporation of the. 
city of Dublin. 

5787. Where is the township drained, and where 
does the outfall go to? — The township is drained as- 
has been stated by Mr. Andrews. We are very much 
in want of that, but we are still looking forward 
anxiously for the Corporation to bring in their drain- 
age scheme so as to take advantage of it. We are not 
permitted to drain into the Camac river, which runs 
through the township. If we were we should have it 
done at once, but we are not permitted to do that. 

5788. Where does the sewage go to now ? — Well, I 
believe, some of it, caused by their recent inaction, did 
go into the Camac river. 

5789. And, I presume, the sewerage is now provided 
for by cesspools % — I think so. 

5790. How many cesspools are there ? — I don’t 
know. I am only supposing that. 

5791. There is no main sewer draining the town- 
ship ? — No, there is not. 

5792. Are there any sewers along the high roads ? — 
No, I think not. The Corporation won’t allow us to. 
drain into the sewer. 

5793. Is there any single sewer in the whole of the- 
township ? — Any main sewer ? 

5794. Yes? — I don’t think there is. 

5795. Chairman. — You don’t think that desirable l 
— I don’t think it is. I think myself that that is the 
only thing that we are badly in want of — that is an 
outfall. 

5796. Because you have plenty of water for flush- 
ing if yon had a sewer ? — Yes, we have got water. 

5797. How do the houses there now manage — what- 
do they drain into? — Well, I think, a good deal of it 
is drained by reason of the railway running through 
the township ; it has made its way through it. That 
is my opinion, but we have no main sewer, as a matter 
of fact. 

5798. But they didn’t make their houses drain down 
to the railway ? — I don’t think so, but I presume it. 

5799. Has not your sanitary officer been able to tell 
you as to that, because that would be making the rail- 
way a sort of cesspool to drain the township ? Have 
you a sanitary officer ? — We have. 

5800. Is that the same person as is the Town Clerk t 
— We have an inspector and a sanitary officer. 

5801. How much a year do you pay him? — I don’t 
know. We have the particulars as to that here. 

5802. Don’t you know you are bound to have a 
consulting sanitary officer ? — Yes, and we have one. 

5803. Does he attend the meetings of the Commis- 
sioners ? — Indeed, then, he does not; it is not necessary. 
He attends whenever we summon him. 

5804. Have you an executive sanitary officer and a 
sub-sanitary officer? — We have. 

5805. H:vs he ever made a report as to the state of 
the drainage? — No, except as to the drainage of some 
houses — small cottages — built by some person at 
Island-bridge. We had frequent complaints about 
those houses. 

5806. And what was done about them ? — I think he 
was summoned to the police office and ordered to take 
the cottages down that he built without any provision 
whatsoever for drainage. 

5807. But with reference to the other houses— are 
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they let to look after themselves 1 — But you see it is a 
rural district, and there are many rural districts that 
have no accommodation of that kind. 

5808. Mr. Heron. — Were there any new houses 
built last year ? — I don’t think there were. 

5809. Or the year before? — Very few. Not many, 
to my knowledge. 

5810. With the 1 exception of the railway houses, 
have any new houses been built since the township 
was formed?— Yes, there were a good many. 

5811. How many ? — I built six myself, and the late 
Mr. Hanson built several. 

5812. There has been no great increase of the popu- 
lation ? — There has been an increase of the population, 
and a great number of houses erected since the town- 
ship was formed. 

5813. Chairman. — Between 1861 and 1871 the in- 
crease of the population was something about 200 — 
224 in the ten years. 

5814. Mr. lleron. — That would not represent more 
than twenty houses. 

5815. Chairman. — And the valuation to the pre- 
sent time from the year 186S has been only £2,700 ? 

Witness. — It has increased about 50 per cent. 

5816. Chairman. — Nothing like it. You meet 
once a month you say. Is that necessary in your 
opinion, for the purpose of transacting the business 
fairly ?— Indeed, I think it is all the better of it. 

5817. How long does it take to transact the busi- 
ness fairly, without losing time over it ? — I should 
say from three-quarters of an hour to an hour. 

5818. Mr. Andrews. — Is it once a week or once a 
month you meet ? — Once a month. 

5819. Chairman. — What is your opinion of the 
Rathmines people not meeting' more than once a 
month, and then only taking about an hour to do their 
business ? — There are some cases in which we cannot 
get a quorum, and then the meeting has to be post- 
poned. 

5820. How many is the quorum ? — Five under the 
Act. 

5821. Mr. Cotton. — Do you know whether the 
whole of the township of Kilmainham is under the 
Metropolitan Police District? 

Mr. Heron. — It is. 

5822. Mr. Cotton. — There is some doubt about it, 
because under the Bridge Act it mentions “ the por- 
tion of Kilmainham that is not within the police dis- 
trict and I wanted to try and ascertain whether the 
whole of the township is within the police district? 

5823. Mr. Parlce Neville. — I have made inquiries, 
and I cannot trace it. 

5824. Mr. Cotton. — It is mentioned in the Act 
“ besides Clontarf and that portion of the police dis- 
trict not in Kilmainham.” 

5825. Mr. Parke Neville. — I am inclined to think 
from inquiries I made — from information I got from 
the police, from their own documents — that the bound- 
aries are absolutely coterminous. 

5826. Mr. Cotton. — Then, it is a mistake on the 
part of the party drawing the Act. But I thought 
Mr. M'Birney might know about it, knowing the 
locality. 

5827. Chairman. — Don’t the people living in Kil- 
mainham. largely use the streets of Dublin ? — Oh, 
they do, whenever they come into it, chiefly by rail. 

5S2S. From Inchicore ? — Yes. 

5829. Mr. Andrews. — And by tram also? — Yes. 

5830. Chairman. — Is there not a veiy large traffic 
of care from Richmond Barracks? — There is, indeed. 

5831. The court-house is in Kilmainham? — It is. 

5832. The Chairman of the County, as we all know, 
sits there six times in the year. There is a good deal 
of traffic out there then from the city ? — Indeed, it is 
very seldom that there is, and people going to the 
court-house avail themselves of the tram. I hardly 
ever saw a second car up at the court-house. 

5833. Don’t you think, indirectly, the railway com- 
pany use the streets of Dublin very largely — that 
directly they bring all their passengers and deposit 


them at nearly the extreme western portion of the 
township ; thence all those people go by Westland-row 
to England, by the Great Northern to Belfast, and so 
on — here and there — and in that way use the streets 
of Dublin ? — They do. 

5834. Don’t you think the railway company should 
contribute something towards the repairs of the streets 
of Dublin? — Upon my word, I don’t think they 
should. 

5835. Well, now, how would you say that. Look at 
all the cabs that stand at the Kingsbi'idge, and drive 
the passengers from that terminus to Westland-row, 
the Northern terminus, the Wicklow railway (Har- 
court-street), and who also go to all parts of the town, 
such as Rathmines, Rathgar, and so on, with heavy 
freights from the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way, who get the money for bringing them there. 
Don’t they use the streets of Dublin — the passengers 
coming by that railway — very largely ? — They do, of 
course. 

5836. And don’t the railway company get a large in- 
come from them ? — I don’t think they do. They get a 
large income for bringing the passengers to Kings- 
bridge, but no further. Then the cars pay the neces- 
sary taxation — the cars that are employed to bring 
those passengers into the different parts of Dublin, and 
I think that should be sufficient to remunerate the 
Corporation. 

5837. Now, suppose you had a theatre just at the 
very spot where the Kingsbridge terminus is. That 
theatre would be largely frequented by the people of 
Dublin, and the people from Rathmines, and the 
people from Drumcondra, Rathgar, Pembroke, and so 
on, and don’t you think it would be fair that the 
owner of that theatre should pay something ? — I don’t 
think be should be called on to pay more than the 
valuation of his building. I think that should not be 
taken into account at all, as at the very time that the 
late Alderman Reynolds occupied a place in this 
council, he was always desirous of getting a revenue 
from the care from the tolls, as a means of assisting 
the council to provide better roads, and better accom- 
modation, and he never could succeed in doing that. 
That is a thing that should bo borne by the Govern- 
ment. The additional revenue that this Corporation 
seek to get now should come from some other source, 
irrespective of the townships. That is my opinion. 

5838. Suppose it was thought right to recommend 
that the townships of Rathmines and Pembroke should 
be brought into Dublin, or Rathmines into Dublin, 
and part of Pembroke — do you think there is any 
reason why Kilmainham, Clontarf, and Drumcondra, 
should not be brought in also ? — I think there is a 
very considerable difference, because Kilmainham 
township has more of a rural character. You might 
as well extend the city boundary out to three or four 
miles beyond Kilmainham, as to take Kilmainham 
township in, because it is a rural district, as you will 
see there by the map, and its population has not in- 
creased very much since the township was formed, 
while if it is brought into the city, and annexed to the 
Corporation, there will be still less of an increase of 
the population. 

5839. Mr. Cotton. — What advantage has Kilmain- 
ham derived, as a matter of fact, from being made a 
township at all % — It has derived better roads, better 
lighting, better water supply — it has derived a great 
many advantages ; indeed, I don’t know any neigh- 
bourhood that has derived more. 

5840. But it is said that there lias been nothing 
done in the way of drainage ? — Give us an outfall, and 
we will drain. 

5841. But it has not been done ? — Give us an out- 
fall ; that is all we want. 

5842. Chairman. — You say, “Let the citizens of 
Dublin pay for an outfall for us, and make a drainage 
system, and we will drain into it, and we will pay our 
quota to it ? ” — Yes, we will pay our quota to it. 

5843. Supposing there was an idea of annexing you 
to Dublin, and the Corporation paid you back £1,200 
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Dunr.is. — what it cost them to lay their mains — what would 

Hay 24, i87fl. you say to that ? — I am speaking in the absence of 
D M'Bimev an y consultation with my brother Commissioners, but 
I presume we would have no objection to pay a fair 
remuneration for the outfall. 

5844. Would your suggestion be that the township 
of Kilmainham should pay something fair towards the 
drainage system for Dublin, and towards keeping up 
the street of Dublin 1 — No ; I think we should not be 
called upon to pay one farthing towards keeping up 
the streets of Dublin. I think we should pay some- 
thing for main drainage, so as to be able to drain the 
township into it. 

5845. Don’t you think it of advantage to the people 
of Kilmainham, that they should hot have dirty 
Dublin, but clean Dublin, to come into 1 ? — Yes ; but, 
then you might as well tax the citizens of Dublin for 
the Kilmainham township. 

5846. And they propose to do that 1 ? — We don’t want 
_ you at all. 

5847. I don’t suppose they could attempt to make 
such a proposal to anyone having an ounce of sense, 
as to say that when we take your own we are not to 
give you an equivalent — but what they say is — “ We 
will ask you to pay on your valuation, which is only 
£8,000 a year. Our valuation is said to be £800,000 a 
year. We will ask you to pay only one-hundredth part of 
what we pay, and we will contribute the other ninety- 
ninth towards keeping you up.” They say, “ We will 
give you the benefit of our city estate ? ” — I am afraid 
of that. 

5848. You are shaking your head at the idea of a 
city estate ? — 1 would, personally, be much more bene- 
fited financially by this annexation with the city. I 
presume it would relieve the citizens of Dublin of a 
considerable amount of taxation, as compared with 
what they now pay. But at the same time, I think 
it would be an act of great injustice to the township— 
I mean the township of Kilmainham especially, that 
■was formed by reason of its not being in connexion 

with the City of Dublin, or its taxation, and to take 
advantage of our labour, and our industry, and our 
economy. To bring us in now would be very un- 
fair. 

5849. Suppose they give you an equivalent 1 — They 
would do nothing of the kind. 

5850. Do you know that the Legislature could make 

them do it? — I know this 

5851. And then you would abolish the township and 
come into the Corporation ? — I find that they make 
Act of Parliaments, and then, under the advice of such 
eminent counsel as yourself, they would run a coach 
and four through any one of them. I hope you will 
leave Kilmainham alone by itself. We are well 
•enough as we are. 

5852. Mr. Andrews. — You would not be ambitious 
to become a member of the Town Council as I under- 
stand ?— I am not ambitious for that at all. I had 
the honour of a seat at one time, but I didn’t care for it. 

5853. Chairman. — If you were in Rathmines would 
you have the same views with regard to Rathmines ? 
— I don’t care to mix myself up with that. I really 
do think that the townships should be exempt for the 
present, and I will give you my reasons. Now, the 
Corporation of the city of Dublin in a few years will 
be very much more wealthy than it is now, and if this 
inquiry took place some ten or twenty years after the 
present time it might alter the state of things very 
much, because then the Corporation would be in a 
position to come and offer something like fair terras to 
the respective townships. At present they ai-e net in 
that position according to my opinion, but the Corpor- 
ation will be wealthy by-and-by. 

5854. Suppose it appeared on the best calculation a 
man could make — from the audited accounts of the 
Corporation, passed by the Government Auditor, and 
using one’s common sense, if they have any, on that — 
if the result of bringing, say Pembroke into Dublin 
be this — that you would suffer for a few years to the 
extent of say Is. in the pound upon that township. It 


is almost a moral certainty that within five or ten 
years their taxation would be reduced below what they 
pay at present. What would your idea be then ? — I 
think it would be time enough, to wait until the tax- 
ation would be reduced. 

5855. That would be no answer for us to give in a 
Report to the House of Commons — to go forward to 
the House of Commons and say that we would suggest 
the desirableness of postponing any consideration of 
this matter for the next ten or fifteen years until you 
saw that the Dublin Corporation was in a position to 
offer you reduced rates ? — That is the very t hin g I was 
going to suggest to you to do. 

5856. You know Cork. What do you say as regards 
Cork ? In Cork it appears that no party objects down 
almost as far as Blackroek Castle, and that is four miles 
at least from Cork ? — It is. 

5857. Very well. What the people say there is, that 
they are using the roads and streets of Cork and 
coming in there for their shopping and amusements, 
and, therefore, they don’t object to be brought into the 
city boundary, but what they say is that they could not 
pay the same taxes as are levied in the city of Cork. 
If that truth applies there, why should not the town- 
ships of Rathmines, Kilmainham, and so on, pay some- 
thing towards the city of Dublin ? — Yes, but the posi- 
tion of Cork may differ very widely from that of Dub- 
lin. I don’t know anything about the taxation of the 
city, but I think it may differ very widely from the 
circumstances under which the townships are con- 
nected outside the Corporation. 

5858. You must take it, too, that we cannot help 
shutting our eyes in regard to the fact that if you were 
now to apply to Parliament to get Drumcondra as a 
township there is a recommendation of the House of 
Commous Committee, and one on which they wereunani- 
mous, that no township should be allowed to be created 
within two miles of another. Bearing in mind that 
the Select Committee have recommended that, would 
that alter your view with regal’d to any recommend- 
ation to bring in a township only separated by a canal ? 
— It would not alter my opinion one iota. I think 
both Rathmines and all the townships should be 
thoroughly exempt from Dublin in the present tense. 

5859. Take the very last house in Fitzwilliam-place 
— where Mr. Watson lives. Mr. Watson hasrto pay 
all the taxes of the city. Go over the bridge to the 
first house in Upper Leeson-street and the man living 
there gets his ton of coal delivered at just the same 
rate, the coal having travelled over the whole city, and 
in so doing, must, to a certain extent have dirtied it. 
Do you think that that man should not be made to 
pay Is. towards the keeping up of the streets over 
which his coal is carried, and the scavenging and keep- 
ing clean of those streets ? — That is the only point on 
which, to a certain extent, the townships have any 
feasible claim to be rated at all. 

5860. Would you think that in such a township as 
Rathmines, or in the Pembroke township — take 
Upper Baggot-street and Lower Baggot-street, and 
Upper Leeson-street and Lower Leeson-street — when 
you come to the last house in Leeson-street and the 
first house over the bridge one gets his coal at the 
same rate as the other, and not one fai’thing is paid by 
the man who sends it out towards keeping up the 
roads of the city, or towards cleaning them though he 
dirties them ? — The reason that houses were built over 
the canal and outside the city boundary is the induce- 
ment that people had to build there. If they thought 
they were going to be taxed and brought under the 
taxation of the Corporation, they would not have built 
those houses. If they were brought in I would look 
upon it as a breach of faith with every person who has 
laid out money, as you say, immediately outside the 
boundaries of the city. It would be, in my opinion, a 
breach of ' faith to bring them in and subject them to 
the taxation of the Corporation. 

5861. Is it not equally so in the London district? 
Why the Metropolitan Board of Works levy taxation 
I think twelve and thirteen miles down from the Bank 
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The people go on and build, and though their ground 
at present is not taxed, they know that the very moment 
they build it will be taxed, and they levy those taxes to- 
wards the enormous cost of the sewerage of London, 
and they pay the same taxes. On what principle is 
a man in Dublin not to do the same ? — It resolves it- 
self into what I said before. I tliink it is too soon. 
The time has not come yet for the annexation of the 
townships with the Corporation. 

5862. But you know that the Legislature put a 
bridge tax upon the Metropolitan Police District of 
Dublin with something else added, but not distributing 
it over the county at large. As the bridges are dealt 
with in that way is not that an indication that the 
Legislature consider that the townships all over that 
district should contribute something? — It may bean 
indication, but the Legislature is not always right. 

5863. But there it is. Do you not think that people 
paying 2d. in the pound for keeping up the bridges, 
should pay something towards keeping up the 
approaches to those bridges ? — If that argument stood 
good, you might as well extend it to Belfast and Cork. 

5864. No ; because the legislature have limited the 
district, and they have not said it shall be done over 
the county at large. Now don’t you think if a person 
is made to pay something towards keeping up a bridge 
across the Liffey, that he should also pay something 
towar-ds keeping up the avenue by which you arrive 
at that bridge? — I do not, inasmuch as the people 
who are called upon out at Dalkey to pay a portion of 
the bridge-tax have all great reason to be dissatisfied. 

5865. You talk of interfering with vested rights, but 
the legislature interfered with your vested rights in 
respect of Dalkey, because they made you pay at 


Dalkey the same tax on your valuation in respect of Dublin. 
the bridges as you pay in Dublin ? — Then it becomes May 24, 1S7». 
a question of whether it is right or wrong. „ ..7T7 - 

5866. Mr. Heron. — With a new valuation would you ’ "" ’ 

consider it advantageous to unite the townships and 
the Corporation under one council ? — I think in about 
twenty years it would do. 

5837. Provided that at the end of the twenty years 
they showed themselves competent to keep up the 
management? — I think people would then deal with 
them as best they could in twenty years hence. 

5868. You think that ultimately there would be 
advantage in having one council f — I think with pro- 
per reforms and showing a clean board, and if tlxe 
taxation of the respective townships would not be more 
than the existing townships pay at present — I think 
then it would be. 

5869. And would you leave Rathmines with only a 
2s. rare? — We expect to keep the rates down in Kil- 
mainham to 2s. 6 d. 

5870. Not if you give sewers? — We would have 
them in a very short time if you gave us an outfall ; 
that is all we want. 

5871. Chairman. — If you have drainage it would 
cost you something like £30,000 or £40,000?— Not 
if we got an outfall at the boundary. 

5872. But the Corporation are not bound to give 
you an outfall at the boundary ? — Perhaps not. 

5873. Mr. Andrews .— -The provision by which they 
got the Act of 1871 was, that the Corporation could 
give an outfall to the township. 

5874. Mr. Heron. — If the township contributed. 

Witness. — Yes. 


Mr. Francis Moore Scott examined. 


587 5. Mr. Andrews. — You are a Justice of the Peace 
for the county of Dublin ? — 1 am. 

5876. And you are one of the township Commis- 
sioners of Kilmainham? — I am not at present : I was. 

5877. I believe you are a member of the firm of 
Scott and Strickland, who have large works at Island 
Bridge, and that you are also a member of the firm of 
Scott, Spain, and Rooney of Merchants’-quay, Dublin ? 
— Yes; I am managing director. 

5878. What is the rateable annual valuation of your 
concerns in the township ? — £175 I tliink. 

5879. Are you well acquainted with Kilmainliam 
township? — Thoroughly. I have lived there almost all 
my life. 

5880. You knew it in 1867 and you also know it at 
the present time ?— -Yes, intimately. 

5881. Since 1867 and 1868 has the township im- 
proved materially? — It has distinctly and very 
materially. 

5882. And do you attribute that to the fact of its 
having a constitution of its own ? — I do. 

5883. Were you yourself one of the gentlemen who 
promoted the Township Act? — I think I may almost 
say I originated it. I certainly was one of the 
originators. 

5884. And I suppose it has not disappointed your 
anticipations ? — No, it has not ; it has done better than 
I could have hoped it would . have done, being so remote . 
a district. 

5885. You retired from the Board after matters had 
been set in smooth working order ? — T retired in 1862 
when I was in bad health, and I may add that the 
Commissioners and ratepayers have asked me to re- 
join the Board, but I have not had the leisure to do so. 

5886. Since you ceased to be a Commissioner have 
you been attending to the duty of auditing the ac- 
counts ? — I have been annually elected to that post by 
the ratepayers. 

5887. Are the rates properly collected? — I think 
they are vexy well collected— very efficiently. 

5888. And from the knowledge you have — seeing 
the accounts from year to year— are they properly ad- 


ministered ? — They are, as far as I am able to judge. 
They are administered economically and very effi- 
ciently. 

5889. Has the management of the Commissioners, 
as far as you have been able to judge — and no one 
could judge better — produced confidence in the rate- 
payers ? — I tliink that is best evidenced by the fact 
that they rarely change them. I don’t know that 
they have ever changed them except on retirement, 

5890. Your debt has been diminished by £500, and 
that, I may say, has been cleared off? — The debt in- 
curred with the National Bank has been diminished 
to £500, and, as far I can judge from my acquaintance 
with the accounts, two years hence it will be ex- 
tinguished, if not sooner. 

5891. From your experience of the roads, how are 
the thoroughfares of the township kept ? — They ax - e 
kept in marked contrast to the city approaches to the 
township. I consider that the township roads and 
pathways are kept in a very fair condition, and I can 
only describe the approaches, which are under the 
direct and entire control of the city, as being indescrib- 
able in their state. 

5892. Mr. Cotton. — -How is 'the' road kept— that is 
the boundary between the township and the city ? — 
That was one of the roads I alluded to. That is kept, as 
far I know, now by the Town Commissioners who have 
a contribution from the Corporation equivalent to 
their portion. When I was a Commissioner, when 
that road was taken up, it was longitudinally divided 
between the city of Dublin and the Commissioners of 
Ivilmainham. We found, of course, that keeping a 
road longitudinally in halves was an absurdity — an 
absurdity that the Corporation are at present perpe- 
trating on the Conyngham-road. But this road we 
found could be and should be divided into sections of 
halves, each half being kept by either party. We 
found that that didn’t work, as the Commissioners kept 
our half in the required way — our half being from 
St. John’s Railway-bridge to the gate, and the Corpor- 
ation practically did nothing to their half. I then 
urged upon the Commissioners that they should induce 
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the Corporation to pay the annual quota to us and 
give us charge of the entire road — their half as well 
as ours. That was done duiing my commissionership, 
and I think that arrangement continues to the present 
time. 

5893. Mr. Andrews. — I believe a large portion of the 
township rates are expended upon the road repairs ? — 
Yes, very large. Almost altogether that and the ex- 
tinguishing of the debt have been almost our sole ex- 
penditure. We have scarcely any salaries. 

5894. Will you kindly give the Commissioners your 
view as to the advantage or disadvantage of Kilmain- 
ham being annexed to Dublin ? — I cannot help being 
myself convinced that it would be the ruin of the dis- 
trict. I don’t like to use any less strong word than 

5895. Well, practically, have the Corporation any- 
thing to offer that would be an inducement to come in 1 
— They have nothing to offer, and we have everything 
to lose. We would relapse into that state of benighted 
neglect from which we emerged some twelve years ago. 

5890. Do you agree with Mr. M‘Birney that the 
feeling of the township is almost unanimous against 
annexation ? — I believe it is a unanimous feeling that 
way. I would like to correct what I have read re- 
specting one or two statements made in the course of 
the present inquiry. I read the evidence of Mr. Byrne, 
and I cannot understand how he could take upon him- 
self to give evidence on the subject when he displayed 
such a lack of information. He stated some matters 
which are not matters of fact, within my own know- 
ledge. For instance, he quoted the fact that we em- 
braced the two large barracks in our area. That is not 
so. Island-bridge Barracks — it was most distinctly 
stated here by Mr. Byrne that those barracks were in 
the Kilmainham township. 

5897. Mr. Cotton. — That was corrected at the time? 
— -I didn’t read the correction ; but it never was in 
the township. The other point in his statement that 
I wish to refer to is that in which he said that our 
township was very much built upon — that there was 
scarcely any agricultural or arable land in the district. 
That is not so. The statistics which Mr. Andrews 
read prove that — that it is nearly entirely an agricul- 
tural district. 

5898. Chairman. — It is a curious thing how you 
ever got your Act, because it is a fixed rule not to give 
a township to a rural district ? — T think we got the 
Act because there were two or three populous villages 
scattered around in the township, and to those villages 
we supply two of — I may call them the necessaries of 
life —light and water. 

5899. Do you know anything as to the sanitary con- 
dition of the township ? — I am honorary secretary of 
thePalmerstown Dispensary Committee, and I hear and 
do a good deal as to the sanitary state of the town- 
ship. 

5900. How are the houses drained? — Thei'e is no 
system of drainage. 

5901. Is there not a good deal of drainage into the 
Camac river? — That is the only channel, because it 
runs lower than a considerable portion of the town- 
ship. 

5902. What I mean is — are there no constructed 
drains, and are the drains allowed to rim into that 
river now ? — I cannot tell you. 

5903. Have you a map of the township showing the 
sewers of the township and how the drainage goes ? — 
I cannot tell you that. 

5904. As long as you were a member of the Board do 
you remember ever having seen a map of that sort? — 
I never remember seeing a map showing the drains 
into each of the houses. As I told you, there are no 
drains — no main drains. There are cesspools built 
where the new houses are constructed. 

5905. Does anyone look after them ? — They have 
sanitary officers, and I have seen summonses — and 
have personal knowledge of the fact — for breaches of 
the law in that respect. I have myself made com- 


plaints, and I have seen that the matters of which I 
complained were remedied. 

5906. Mr .Heron. — Is tliewater alwayskept running? 
— The Vartry water is, as far as I am aware, always kept 
on. I have never heard that it was not, except at in- 
tervals for repairs. 

5907. Chairman. — How would those matters of 
complaint, and the summonses, come before you for 
adjudication? — They have not come before me for ad- 
judication, but to my knowledge they have occurred. 
It would be in the metropolitan police district. I be- 
lieve the bounds of the metropolitan police district 
and the bounds of the township are coterminous, as 
far as I know. 

5908. You said that the township had largely in- 
creased. I find that the valuation in 1868 was 
£2,243, and notwithstanding all that the Great 
Southern and Western Railway have done — the 
valuable houses they have built, and their works at 
Inehicore, the valuation has only gone up to £8,911 in 
eleven years?— I don’t think I said it had greatly in- 
creased. I think I spoke of the allegation that it had 
increased, and contradicting it. 

5909. How many new houses have been built in the 
township during the last ten years ? — There have been 
a good many, but I could not count them. There 
have been a reasonable number of new houses built. 

5910. You said, as one of your reasons why you 
would not go into the Corporation, that if you did you 
would be brought back into your former state of be- 
nighted neglect — I think those were the words you 
used ? — Yes, I said so. 

5911. You have obtained the Yarty water from the 
Corporation, and that was a great improvement, but 
what have you done yourselves ? — We have done a good 
deal to improve the maintenance of the roads in Kil- 
mainham. All our roads are fairly kept, but on ap- 
proaching the township from the city we have to go 
a circuitous route through the Park, through which 
heavy traffic will not be allowed. When I have my 
horses working on that road I am at a loss to know 
how they will ever get into Dublin, the approaches are 
so bad. One of the roads I refer to is the Conyngham- 
road, and the other is the St. J ohn’s-road, and they 
ai - e both wholly in the charge of the Corporation of 
Dublin. 

5912. The Conyngham-road is in a frightful state ? — 
Yes, so much so that I have directed that my horses 
are not to travel over it. 

5913. Dr. Norwood. — The County of Dublin have 
control over it, and they have refused for twenty years 
to make a presentment for it ? — To my knowledge that 
road was always maintained by the Corporation of 
Dublin, until a very recent time. I am speaking 
now of matters that have come -within my own per- 
sonal observation within the last three years. They 
discovered that they had been doing it wrongfully, and 
I think they succeeded recently in getting a present- 
ment passed at the Castleknock Presentment Sessions, 
for a sum sufficient to maintain one-half of that road, 
and I trust that the city authorities will see their way 
to giving it into one hand, or to taking it into their 
own hand, and collecting the money. 

5914. If there is any report in favour of an extension 
of the boundary, it could be easily done by taking it 
across the borough ? — I should be very glad if the 
management of the road was placed in one competent 
charge. 

5915. Mr. Beveridge. — It was only at Easter term 
this year that the county for the first time agreed to 
give anything for the repair of that road. For twenty 
years the Corporation made every effort to try to get the 
county or the Board of Works to light the side adjoin- 
ing the Park. It has always been a disputed matter, 
and the city put some metal on it, but as soon as our 
accounts were audited we found we could not keep it 
in repair out of the rates. 

5916. Chairman. — It would be better that itshould 
come into the city. 

5917. You left the Commissioners in 1872 ?— Yes ; 
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I mention that road as being an approach to the town- 
ship because the Commissioners have nothing to do 
with that road. 

5918. For your works you have to draw large sup- 
plies through the city 1 — We draw coal and various 
materials. 

5919. To what extent! — I never calculated that. 

5920. It must be lai-ge l — Yes, it must. 

5921. Do you think that for drawing your coals and 
other materials through the town that you should not 
pay something towards the roads of the city ? — I do 


not. I can see no justice, or fairness, or principle, DuutItt 
upon which it could be urged that commends itself to M aiJ 24i 187[l 


5922. We have, at all events, the Legislature as- 
serting the principle in connexion with the bridge 
tax 1 — Which I look upon as most unfair, because the 
bridge tax extends to Bally brack, and stops just behind 
my house. It comes to the Cross-road at Ballybrack, 
and I know it well, because my father's place happens 
to be at the corner of the road. I happen to know the 
locality very well. 


Mr. Francis 
Moore Scott. 


Mr. John Summers examined. 


5923. Mr. Andrews. — You own the Hibernian Mills, 
and have a large establishment at Kilmainham ? — I 
do. 

5924. And you are a ratepayer in the annual sum 
of £232 ?— Yes. 

5925. And 1 believe, Mr. Summers, you have also 
very considerable property in the- City of Dublin ? — 
Yes, about the same valuation. 

5926. So that you are able to look upon the question 
at all events dispassionately ? — Yes ; the property I 
have includes a good deal of house property as well as 
the mills. 

5927. I believe you were one of the original pro- 
moters of the township ? — Yes. 

5928. And after its incorporation as a township 
you were one of its first Commissioners ? — I was. 

5929. But you are not a Commissioner now! — No ; 
I resigned some years ago. 

5930. How has that incorporation scheme worked 
for the benefit of the township ? — I think it has worked 
exceedingly well. 

5931. From your observation, while a Conynissioner, 
and also since the time you have ceased to be a Commis- 
sioner, did the Board discharge its duties with propriety 
and faithfulness towards its trust? — I think they have 
exceedingly well, and considerable improvements have 
been obtained. 

5932. Do you regard the taxation as moderate ? — I 
do. 

5933. What woidd be the effect of the annexation of 
the township to the city ? — I think it would be very 
injurious, and I think it would prevent building 
going on in the neighbourhood. 

5934. How are the roads and footways kept ? — In 
very good order. 

5935. Do you think they would be as well kept if 
united to the city ? — I cannot say ; they are much 
better than when kept under the Grand Jury. 

5936. As regards the sanitary matters, are they at- 
tended to as well as the local circumstances admit of? 
— There is no drainage. There are no main drains in 
the township. There was a scheme proposed some 
years ago for draining the township, but it was stopped 
for the want of an outfall, which the Corporation was 
to give the township if the main drainage system had 
been earned out in the city. If the main drainage 
system had been carried out, the township would have 
been obliged to drain into the city system as soon as 
they got an outfall. 

5937. That was part of the scheme which was sanc- 
tioned by the Legislation of 1871 ? — Yes ; at present 
there are two drains, one coming from the direction of 
Golden-bridge Cemetery and the Richmond Barracks, 
into the Camac river at Golden-bridge ; and there is 
another drain .coming away down from the bridge at 
Richmond, into the Camac river, at the corner of my 
premises ; and there is a large portion of the drainage 
comes into my pond and mill-reis, which is carried off 
as the water runs away. 

593S. With the exception of the want of drainage, 
which the Commissioners are not responsible for, are 
the sanitary arrangements good, as evidenced by the 
health of the district ? — Yes ; the township is healthy. 

5939. Hava the township considered a system of 
drainage if anything like that proposed in 1871 were 


carried out, and for which you would be ready to 
unite ? — Yes ; it would cost £2,000 or £3,000. 

5940. Which, of course, the township would bo glad 
to contribute if they got the advantage?— Yes. 

5941. Chairman. — You would have not only to 
pay that £2,000 or £3,000, but you would have to 
pay a certain tax for the general drainage of the city ? 
— Well, suppose we paid id. in the pound, that would 
not be a great deal. 

5942. But you are paying up to 3s. 6c/. at present? 
— But that will be reduced within the next eighteen 
months. 

5943. How do you propose to do that, and get rid 
of the £500 debt, when you are up to the maximum 
of taxation, and have been so for several years ? — The 
roads seem to have been very heavy last year — much 
heavier than usual. 

5944. Perhaps you would look at this item in these 
accounts — the general annual accounts for the town- 
ship, ending the 31st of December, 1878 (See Appen- 
dix No. 22) — and give an explanation of it. You see 
there “ over from the last audit — deducted from the 
last audit, £367.” Is that a payment to the bank off 
of the debt ? — Yes. 

5945. But if it is, it leaves £500 due? — Yes. 

5946. Mr. Andrews. — But that will be paid off in 
less than two years. In that account we have been 
able to levy a 3s. 6c/. rate, and pay so large an instal- 
ment of the bank debt? — There has been £2,300 paid 
off the original loan at so much a year. 

5947. In the year before we paid off £500, so that 
we very materially reduced our rates in a couple of 
years ? — I have not audited these accounts myself. I 
did some years ago, but not for the last three or four 
years. If you take so many years since the loan was 
contracted, and divide it into twenty-three, it will give 
you the rate at which it has been paid off. 

5948. Chairman. — The Grand Jury rate for 1878 
was £263 11s. lc/., while the Grand Juvy rate in 
December, 1877, was only £93 7s. 9c/? — It is likely 
that the payment was not made in the former year in 
time, or something of that s >rt, and that the two pay- 
ments came in on the last year. If it was only 
omitted for two or three days, when the accounts 
closed it would go into the second year. At the time 
the township was formed it was in a frightful state as 
regarded water, and I brought a sample of the water 
from the Camac river for analysis, and it was pro- 
nounced to be worse than the water at London-bridge 
at its worst time. 

5949. And is it on account of the taxation that you 
would be afraid to be put in connexion with the city ? 

- — I would not like to have my taxes raised £50 or 
£ 60 a year, or even £40 or £-30. 

5950. What is your valuation? — £232 in the town- 
ship. 

5951. "When you say £50 or £60, that would repre- 
sent 3s. or 4s. in the pound ? — If we were at all annexed 
to the city it would about represent that. The gross 
taxation of the city at present is something like 8s. id. 

5952. But you have to pay poor rate? — Yes, 2s., 
and police tax, 8 d., and the bridge tax. 

5953. As compared with the taxes of the city, there 
is only a difference of 2s. 2>d. When you say you 
would not like to have vour taxes ; increased £50 or 
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£60, that would be an increase of something like 4s. 
in the pound. They say at present that they would 
not ask Pembroke to pay more than 2s., and in a few 
years it will be less. Put your connexion with the 
city out of the case, and suppose that youj as a resident 
of Kilmainham, were fairly satisfied that your taxa- 
tion would not be increased to the extent you suppose, 
but that, on the contrary, it would be increased not 
more than Is. or Is. 6 d. in the pound for a few years, 
what would you say then? — What guarantee have I 
that it would only be increased to that extent ? 

5954. The only guarantee I see is this — that you 
have a city estate that is increasing in value, and that 
has increased from £600,000 to £900,000. The town- 
ship would have the value of that in a proper ratio, 
and I feel pretty confident that if that was the case 
you would not have the rates of Dublin as high as they 
now are ? — They are pretty sharp in regard to their 
valuations. I put two fronts in my shops in Meath- 
street, and they clapped immediately £10 or £15 on 
the valuation of those two houses, which were only 
new fronted. 

5955. Supposing that there was a new valuation — 
and that Dublin, was valued fairly —that would amount 
to over £800,000 or £900,000. Thetownshipsof Rath- 
mines and Pembroke would have a valuation of about 
£300,000 ; then Dublin would have to pay three-fourths 
of their rate, and they would only have to pay one-fourth 
of the Dublin rate ; and then if they were all put in 
the same body, and then the Corporation say, in addi- 
tion to that we give you the benefit of our estate, 
which estate will produce on the 1st of May, 1881, 
close on £27,000 a year. Would that alter your idea ? 
— I don’t think it would, because the Corporation 
have as much work as they can attend to already. 
That is my opinion. 


5956. Have you considered this — the number of the 
Corporation is sixty- four. There is no town in England 
or Scotland that has more than that number in its Cor- 
poration, where there would be three times the area 
and must necessarily be manifold work to do. No town 
in England has a larger Corporation than sixty-four, 
and with ever so much more work to do — so Mr. Pirn 
said. If the Corporation had that number of business 
men — sixty-four would be an ample number to do the 
work? — I don’t know, I have had a good deal to do with 
committees in one way or the other from time to time, 
and also with large quorums, and I have invariably 
found that a Committee with a small quor-um always 
got through their business best ; so that the largeness 
of the number of the Corporation would not apply in 
that case. 

5957. Mr. M'Birney said that their quorum was too 
large. Supposing the quorum was reduced in those 
Committees to four or five, therepresentation would then 
be in this way — the Dublin Corporation would say, 
“We propose to reduce our body to forty-five or perhaps 
to forty, and giving a representation to the townships 
of twenty members and leaving the representation at 
sixty, and having a proper quorum.” Now supposing 
the Corporation is not insolvent and that it is not a 
humbug about the city estate, would not that make a 
difference in your views ? — It would not. I have to 
drive to town very early in the morning, and the road I 
have to travel is really in a dreadful condition. From 
the top of Steeven’s-lane to the Court-house at Kil- 
mainham, during the greater part of last winter, it was 
really as much as a man’s life was worth to drive along 
there. If the Corporation give some evidence of being 
able to manage their own business better than they have- 
as yet, then they might undertake to manage the busi- 
ness of the townships. 


Mr. Robert 
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5958. Mr. Anarews. — You are a resident and owner 
of property in the township of Kilmainham, are you 
not? — I am. 

5959. I believe your rateable value is £204 a year? 
— Yes. 

5960. Are you a Commissioner ? — I am. 

5961. And you are acquainted with the township for 
many years ? — Yes, I was born and reared in the town- 
ship. 

5962. Will you give the Commissioners the benefit 
of your views as regards annexation? — I think it 
would if earned out be a measure of a very injurious 
character to the township ; first, in the very serious 
view of the pocket, the increase of the township tax 
from 3s. 6d. to the purely city rates of 4s. 8 d., as in 
the Corporation — by that our rates in the township 
would be increased 33 per cent. We have another 
rate — that is on land, the unbuilt-on portions — which 
is only 10^d., that would make 3s. 9 id. in the pound 
in the town, which is a very serious tiling. I cannot 
see how annexation would give us an equivalent in 
any shape. 

5963. Mr. Cotton. — That is, if there was any in- 
crease of taxation ? — Yes. 

5964. Mr. Andrews. — There is a large quantity of 
land in Kilmainham, that is agricultural land ? — Yes, 
a good portion. 

5965. And a great deal is not very suitable for build- 
ing? — Well, there is. 

5966. On the subject of taxes, I wish to know, do 
you conceive that there is a fair contribution from 
Richmond Barracks at present? — Not at all. The 
valuation we get from that is £100 a year, and the 
valuation is £ 600. There is generally in the barracks, 
with soldiers and married women, about 1,600 people. 
They use our roads very considerably. The people 
supply all their wants from the city, and the orderlies 
and waggons are continually trotting up and down. 

5967. Do they derive their supplies from Dublin ? — 
In the shape of coals they do, and all their bread is 


carried from Aldborough House Barracks across our 
roads to the Richmond Barracks. 

5968. If they contributed more adequately to your 
rates it would give you relief in that respect? — It 
would. 

5969. What do you think their valuation should be ? 
— I think it should be £2,600. 

5970. An increase of how much? — £2,000. 

5971. On this question of the use of the roads — do 
the traders of Dublin use your roads ? — They do. 

5972. To a large extent? — They do ; anyone in busi- 
ness— take a family grocer for instance — he always, 
buys from the wholesale merchant in town, and has 
his goods delivered from town by that merchant. 

5973. Is the forage supplied to Richmond barracks 
from Dublin ? — From the Smithfield market over our 
roads. 

5974. Gan you say whether the township inhabitants 
use the streets of Dublin more than the citizens of 
Dublin use your roads ? — I think the citizens use our 
roads and paths more than we do theirs — that is of the 
township proper. For instance to reach the surround- 
ing villages of Clondalkin, Red Cow, Chapelizod and 
so on, they must cross our main roads. 

5975. Is there any point of view from which you 
could see that annexation would serve you? — I think 
two points to the contrary would veiy seriously arise, 
and I would give you the opinion of a great number 
of other ratepayers, and it is this — we would surely 
get an increase of taxation, and we would never get 
a chance of a decrease of taxation. 

5976. Mr. Heron. — Where is the bread supplied to 
Richmond barracks baked ? — I think at Aldborough 
House barracks. 

5977. Then it comes across the whole of Dublin? — 
Yes. 

5978. And the forage comes from Smithfield ? — Yes, 
they don’t use much forage, only straw for the bedding. 

5979. And all the supplies for Richmond barracks 
come from Dublin? — Yes, I think so. 
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5980. For over 1,800 people? — Yes. 

5981. And of course they use the Dublin roads?" — 
They do. 

5982. And Richmond barracks, you say, ought to be 
valued at £2,600 a year? — It should, in my opinion. 

5983. Did you ever apply for a revaluation ? — Well, 
we were discussing the' matter, and we did apply to 
the authorities on the subject, and they gave us this 
gratuity of £100 a year. 

5984. Formerly was there any contribution? — No. 

5985. They are not bound to pay ? — It is very unfair 
to put an institution of the kind in the midst of a 
neighbourhood or township that belongs to the Empire, 
and make the people of that neighbourhood support 
the roads. Why, one of the commanding officers of a 
regiment stationed there, Colonel Collingwood, of the 
21st, wrote a letter On one occasion to the Commis- 
sioners, and the tone of it was the same as he would 
adopt in giving orders to his battalion, in telling us to 
have the roads watered, and so on, for a particular 
occasion. I felt very much inclined to ask the Colonel 
whether he paid any rates to the township, as lie wanted 
so much done. 


5986. Chairman. — The barracks were there before 
the township was formed ? — The barracks are there 
since 1809. 

5987. Do you think that the township should pay 
anything whatever towards the maintenance of the 
city of Dublin ^ — I don’t see how they should. 

5988. Don’t they draw all their supplies from the 
city ? — Yes. 

5989. They get their coal from the city ? — Yes. The 
more people that go into the city the better for Dublin. 
What would become of the city tradespeople if the 
country people didn’t go in and deal with them ? They 
should be very happy to give them better roads. 

5990. Are you satisfied with the sanitary condition 
of Kilmainliam ? — I am ; it is very fair with the re- 
sources we have. 

5991. But don’t you think if you were in Dublin it 
would be a great deal better — would you pay any in- 
crease of taxation for better? — The only tiling they 
could do for us in Dublin would be to give us an out- 
fall for the drainage. That they have not done. 


Dublin. 
May 24, 1S79. 

Mr. Robert 
Barnewell. 


Rev. Thomas Mills examined. 


Rev. T. Mills. 


5992. Mr. Andrews Q.c.— I believe you are rector of 
St. Jude’s, in Kilmainliam? — Yes. 

5993. Have you been a great many years there 1— 
Yes. 

5994. Did you build a house there yourself? — I did. 

5995. Have you, during the many years you have 
been there, had an opportunity of studying the wants 
and wishes of the neighbourhood? — Well; indeed, yes ; 
I have heard of them and know them pretty well. 

5996. You visit about a good deal? — I do. 

5997. And are a resident there? — Yes, for the most 
part. 

5998. Would you let the Commissioners know your 
views — whether they are favourable or adverse to the 
proposed annexation ? — My opinion is not worth much, 
but everyone I hear speaking of the subject says that 
it would destroy us altogether — it would destroy any 
hope we have. 

5999. Have you formed any reasons ? — Yes; I should 
be sorry, indeed, to think the Corporation were manag- 
ing our affairs in Kilmainliam. 

6000. Do you think you would have an improved or 
a worse state of things ? — I am sure it would reverse 
all the improvements that have been made by the 
■Commissioners. 

6001. From the opportunities you have had going 

about among the people, can you say is their health 
good ? — I never knew a more healthy district in my 
experience — there is no more healthy place about Dub- 
lin ; but, indeed, that is owing more to nature, for we are 
at that side of Dublin where the wind blows from the 
west nine months in the year - 1 

6002. Mr. Heron. — Oh, no. 

6003. Rev. Mr. Mills. — Well, I understand it is so ; 

. at all events, we are in a peculiarly healthy district. 
As to the state of the streets in the city, the other day 
I happened to be in Middle Abbey-street, and a gentle- 
man stopped with me and we ■were looking with 
amazement and wonder at that street, with eleven 
inches of mud on it, and we would be very sorry to 
have our roads at Kilmainliam in the same condition. 
Another thing is this, Kilmainliam township is imme- 
diately under the direction of very intelligent gentle- 
men who attend to the wants and requirements of the 
neighbourhood. In the Corporation here, I am afraid 
the gentlemen are returned as members of the Coimcil 
for other reasons besides their business qualities. 

6004. Chairman. — Are you satisfied with the sani- 
tary arrangements there? — Well, if we had an outfall, 

' which, being at the west of the city, is very difficult, 
we would be better. 

6005. At the same time has anything been done to 
improve the drainage from the houses? — Yes, Mr. 


M'Birney’s houses are drained into cesspools, and the 
Corporation being a very difficult body to move, we 
are waiting patiently for the main drainage scheme. 
If we had that we would be perfect. 

6006. If you were satisfied that after two or three 
years your taxation would be lessened, what then 
would be your view as to annexation? — I would be 
sorry to think for a moment of annexation, for I am 
afraid, from the unfortunate state of society in Ireland, 
that persons are elected to the Corporation for some 
political matter, or something of the kind, and that they 
are always discussing matters of politics. 

6007. Dr. Nonoood. — Is it your opinion that they 
are always discussing politics? — They have certainly 
that reputation, that if there is a question of freedom 
of education, or political prisoners, instead of freedom 
from dirt or dust, there is more interest shown in it 
by the members than in anything else. 

6008. Is it your opinion that the Corporation do 
nothing but discuss politics and political affairs ? — That 
is not my opinion at all, but I seldom take up 1 a paper 
and see a report of the business of the Corporation, but 
I see at the head of it that the Lord Mayor called the 
roll and found there was not a quorum ; 1 know that is 
often so — that and politics. 1 

6009. How often would you say that occurred in the 
year?— -Well, I did not exactly make any record of 
it, but it is my general experience. 

6010. How often would you say they discuss politics 
during the year ? — That also I don’t know, but it is 
certainly their usual reputation of being a political 
rather than a business Corporation. 

6011. Do you know how many meetings were held 
last year for the purpose of discussing political matters ? 
—No. 

6012. Would you be suiprised to hear that there 
were eighty-six meetings at which nothing but business 
was discussed? — I am, exceedingly. 

6013. Do you believe it? — Well, I suppose I must 
believe it, as it is so stated. A few gentlemen in Com- 
mittee may do the business, but what comes before the 
public is what I am speaking of. 

6014. Do you believe that in 1878 there were eighty- 
six Council meetings at which not a single political 
subject was mooted? — Well, I would believe it if you 
told it to me. 

6015. Dr. Norwood. — I am speaking from the records 
of the Corporation. 

Rev. Mr. Mills. — And I am speaking of the general 
reputation. 

6016. Dr. Norwood. — Common reputation is, they 
say, a common liar. Now, would you be surprised to 
learn that in addition to these eighty -six Coimcil meet- 

2 G 2 
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ings, at which I can assure you it will he proved no 
question of politics was mooted or discussed, there 
were 483 Committee meetings at which no politics and 
nothing hut business was discussed ? — I am very glad 
to hear it. If that was not the case the Corporation 
would not be able to do anything at all. 

6017. Would you be surprised to learn that from 
1873 to the present hour there have been years in 
which no political meeting was held at all ? — I am not 
able to say. 

6018. Chairman. — You would get citizens of Dublin 
very much surprised to hear about the city estate ; I 
now entertain no doubt that it is there, but I had no 
idea that it was there until the unmistakeable and em- 
phatic proof of it was given before us. Now, Dr. 
Norwood states as a fact that these meetings were 
held as he describes. 

6019. Dr. Norwood. — Yes, perhaps, Mi'. Commis- 
sioner, you had no idea that there was a year during 
which there was no political discussion whatever. 

6020. Chairman. — I had not, and as to the question 
of its being looked upon as a political body, to a cer- 
tain extent, you may take it as granted that a very 
large proportion of the citizens have that idea. — That 
notion underlies their whole proceedings. 

6021. Dr. Norwood. — I want to show you, as a 
reasonable man, it is unfounded ? — I hear you say so. 

6022. Suppose I put in your hands the return 1 — I 
do not mean to say that the Corporation never 
assemble without these political proceedings, but it 
underlies their whole action. 

6023. Chairman. — Could you giye us a return or a 
copy showing the elections that have taken place for 
the past five years for the offices of Town Councillors 
and Aldermen, with the addresses of the candidates? 

6024. Dr. Norwood. — Yes. 


6025. Rev. Mr. Mills. — As it strikes me whenever 
I see or read a report of their proceedings or hear of 
them, they are divided into so many persons — Liberal 
and Conservative. What has Liberalism or Conser- 
vatism to do with the Corporation business ? I am at a 
loss to imagine. 

6026. Dr. Norwood. — I am not asking your opinion. 
It has been broadly asserted that the Corporation dis- 
cusses politics instead of the city business. 

Rev. Mr. Mills. — I stated that they were more 
noted or famed for politics than business transactions. 

6027. Dr. Norwood. — During the last six years how 
many political meetings were held? — I have no record 
of statistics on the point. 

6028. The Chairman. — What do you call political 
meetings ? 

6029. Dr. Norwood. — Meetings at which politics 
were discussed. 

6030. Chairman. — It may fairly be asked why 
should a Corporation, which is constituted for the 
management of municipal affairs, discuss political 
matters at all. In England, as I believe, such a thing 
would not be listened to at all. 

6031. Dr. Norwood. — As a matter of evidence, I 
want to show that the statement that the Corporation 
meets solely, or even frequently, to discuss political 
affairs is inaccurate, to say the least. 

6032. Chairman. — Yery good, but if you go into 
that you cannot blame others for saying — take the 
addresses of the gentlemen who have come forward 
seeking election as Town Councillors, and see if they 
are not addresses more like what candidates for Par- 
liamentary representation put forward than what 
might be expected from persons anxious to join a 
body who ought to have municipal affairs entirely at 
heart. 


Mr. Bobert 
G. Colhoun. 


Mr. Robert George Colhoun examined. 


6033. Mr. Andrews, Q.c. — You are Assistant Goods 
Manager of the Great Southern and Western Railway ? 
—Yes. 

6034. I want from you a few particulars. Your 
North Wall extension extends from Kingsbridge to 
the North Wall? — Yes. 

6035. It has communication with the North of Ire- 
land? — Yes. 

6036. That is by the Great Northern line? — Yes. 

6037. And with the West by the Midland? — Yes. 

6038. And to England’ by communication with and 
from the North Wall? — Yes. 

6039. Now, prior to the construction of that line, 
uniting Kingsbridge and the North Wall, was there a 
large and extensive traffic through the streets, which 
you carry over your line now ? — Yes. 

6040. And you have also relieved them of goods 
traffic and cattle traffic as well? — Yes. 

6041. Have you also constructed a station, or is a 
station in progress — a commodious station — near the 
cattle market 2— It is completed. 

6042. Will you give the Commissioners some idea of 
the traffic in 1878, and give me the number o'f tons 
you carried over that line that otherwise would have 
gone over the city of Dublin? Fuller details you can 
furnish the Commissioners with. Take it with Eng- 
land first — what would have gone over the city, en 
route for England, in 1878 ? — 21, 500 tons. 

6043. What sort of goods? — General goods, and a 
large quantity of butter. 

6044. Now give the traffic with the North of Ireland 
for that year that would have gone over the city 
streets ? — 1 1,000 tons. 

6045. And traffic with the North Wall, Spencer 
Dock, and that neighbourhood? — 11,000. 

6046. That is 43,500 tons carried in 1878 that other- 
wise would have gone over the streets ? — Yes. 

6047. Give the number of cattle that would have 
gone through the streets in 1878? — 80,000 oxen. 


6048. And am I right in saying 3,500 calves? — 
Yes. 

6049. And 108,000 sheep? — Yes. 

6050. And 23,000 pigs? — Yes. 

6051. Altogether 214,500 head? — Yes. 

6052. Now, if you had not this extension would all 
this traffic have found its way through the city some- 
how ? — Yes. 

6053. You are to have a new terminus and dep6t at 
the North Wall ? — Yes ; it is in progress of con- 
struction. 

6054. When that is completed I presume you will be 
able to take even more traffic off the streets ? — Yes. 

6055. As against the 43,500 you mentioned already, 
have you been able to calculate what you will carry 
when these arrangements are complete? — Yes, there 
will be 158,000 tons. 

6056. That is considerably upwards of 100,000 more 
than at present? — Yes. 

6057. That will be, as I understand, what the streets 
of Dublin will be relieved of? — Entirely. 

6058. I need scarcely ask you whether the means of 
carrying out these works will involve a very large ex- 
penditure? — Yery large. Indeed, it is a most ex- 
pensive piece of line to work. 

6059. Mr. Cotton. — What will that additional 

100.000 tons consist of? — Of general goods. 

6060. There will be 158,000 tons in addition to the 
43,000? — No. 

6061. Mr. Andrews. — The 43,000, as I take it, are 
included in the 158,000? — Yes. 

6062. Can you give the details ? — Well, the English 
traffic in general goods, 18,000 — butter alone, 

16.000 tons — this is the actual traffic, a large portion 
of which is carried already. 

6063. Take Ireland — the amount of general goods? — 

2.000 tons. 

6064. And Gu inn ess’ traffic alone? — Guinness’ traffic 
alone, 12,000. 

6065. There is then the traffic to Inchicore and the 
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North Wall ? — 7,000 tons to Inchicore ; North 
Wall (Great Southern and Western), 103,000. 

6066. And the total of that is 158,000 tons ? — Ves. 

6067. Of which the streets will be relieved? — Yes. 

6068. Now, as to Guinness’s trade, what is their 
position — in addition to that is there not a tram line 
or road from the King’s-bridge in connexion with their 
stores ?— Yes ; there is one running along the military 
road, leaving the Great Southern and Western Ter- 
minus, a short distance above the departure platform. 

6069. Mr. Heron. — What do you charge per ton 
from King’s-bridge to the North Wall? — For what 
class of traffic ? 

6070. I ask generally ? — Well, take coal, Is. 3d. a 
ton. 

6071. From the North Wall to King’s-bridge, take 
grain? — Is. 9 d. a ton. 

6072. And ordinary groceries and shipping goods ? — - 
2s. 6 d. a ton. 

6073. I suppose these are remunerative charges ? — 
Yes, fairly ; but out of this, bear in mind, we have to 
pay large tolls for the use of the line. We pay tolls, 
in some cases, to the extent of -id. a ton to the Mid- 
land Great Western for passing over their Liffey 
branch, and an equal sum to the other line. 

6074. All the traffic receipts for tonnage go to the 
railway? — Yes, all. 

6075. You don’t think that the city of Dublin should 
pay you for relieving their streets of this traffic. Would 
you go that far? — No; I don’t think we ought to 
relieve their streets, and at the same time pay them. 

607 6. B\it you say that the city is to be hereafter 
relieved of 158,000 tons? — Yes. 

6077. Is this enormous traffic, in a certain sense, 
stopped at present? — No; there are 100,000 tons 
passing over the streets at pi-esent ; but when the new 
station is constructed and completed, we will relieve 
it of that. 

6078. Does butter now go in that 100,000? — To a 
small extent ; the principal thing is coal, grain, and 
heavy goods. 

6079. How far do you bring coal ? — From Dublin ? 

6080. Yes ? — As far down as the North Riding of 
Tipperary, Nenagh, and that district. 

6081. And butter? — That comes from Cork and Tip- 
perary, and is carted to the North Wall. 

6082. Were you examined at the inquiries as to the 
value of property at the North Wall? — No. 

6083. Now you say there are 100,000 tons at pi’esent 
going through the city — why don’t you carry that ? — 
Because our station is not finished at the North Wall, 
and our arrangements for taking the traffic are not 
complete. 

6084. Is that immense amount of goods all goods 
that will go by the London and North-Western 
Steamers ? — No ; we carry all the London and North- 
Western traffic at present, because their station is per- 
fect, and the additional traffic we hope to take off the 
streets is our own, and that now being carted over the 
streets for the Liverpool route. We don’t work all the 
Liverpool traffic over the extension. 

6085. Why do you say that this small line is difficult 
to work ? — Because of the heavy gradients, and that 
the engines can only take small quantities ; 
and the line is extremely expensive as regards 
construction. Our trains from the North Wall are 
limited to twenty waggon loads, and it is not uncom- 
mon for a train to take forty-five on the main line. 
That speaks for itself. 

6086. Chairman. — At present how many tons of 
goods enter your goods stores at King’s-bridge every 
day could you tell? — Well, roughly, about 1,000 tons a 
day. 

6087. How much of that comes from the south side 
of the Liffey ? — I could not answer the question. 

6088. What I have always understood in Dublin, and 


from seeing the shipping, am I not right in saying Ddbmk. 
that all the men discharge their supply of coal from May 21 , is'9. 
the south side of the Liffey ? — ‘Yes, mostly. Mr Kol)ert 

60S9. And is it your idea that coal to Tipperary will G - Colhoun. 
be carted across to your junction at the north side of 
the Liffey and sent over your line ? — No ; but that with 
the accommodation we will be able to induce vessels 
to berth alongside our station. 

6090. Have you considered whether the liarbour- 
master will allow you to do it? — They are berthing 
at present. 

6091. Yes, but we know that these coal vessels dis- 
charge on the south side, and that thesouthside iskeptfor 
them, whilst the north is for steamers and other classes 
of sailing ships. How many tons of coal does your 
railway take at present, which is daily brought by 
carts to King’s-bridge ?— About 500 tons a week of 
coals. 

6092. That is by carts brought inside your terminus 
at King’s-bridge? — Yes. 

6093. Now is that all from the south side of the 
Liffey? — No, it is not. 

6094. Which then ? — Part of it is from the north 
side of the river. 

6095. How much of it ? — A good deal. 

6096. How many tons of coal are brought by carts 
from the north side to King’s-bridge every day, or by 
the week ? — I can’t answer that question. All that is 
loaded in our waggons at Spencer Dock I should 
say is from the north side of the Liffey. 

6097. If you charge Is. 3d. a ton from your terminus 
at the North Wall up to King’s-bridge, you can hardly 
imagine that a man who was sending his coal to the 
country would pay first 2s. for sending it over to the 
north side, and then Is. 3d. for sending it to King’s- 
bridge, when he can readily get it delivered at King’s- 
bridge for 2s.? — We have taken four-fifths as the 
probable traffic that will be taken at the North Wall, 
leaving one-fifth to be carted from the south side of the 
city. 

6098. Do you mean to say that you expect that four- 
fifths will be taken at the north side, or be carted from 
the south side to the north and put into your waggons ? 

— I mean discharged from vessels direct to our wag- 
gons at the north side. 

6099. And that they will be in the Spencer Dock? 

— No, but that they will berth in our own place. I 
will go even further, that even at present, except for 
fear of embarrassing our contractor, we could actually 
deal with the coal traffic now in our temporary con- 
dition. 

6100. What do you calculate your traffic with the 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford line ?— Very trifling 
indeed. Coal is a small item compared with grain. It 
must be evident to every one in the room that the 
tendency of the grain trade is to centre on the north 
side of the city, and the position of our station is such, 
and the accommodation we hope to have will be such 
that we will command a very much larger share of 
grain traffic even in proportion than coal. 

6101. Now, as regards the passenger traffic — do you 
think the North-wall will diminish that to any great 
degree ? — Well, it is difficult to give an opinion as to 
that at present. 

6102. All the passengers to the Wicklow line would 
still have to go by the streets? As regards them there 
would be no change ? — Yes. 

6103. Will it afford passengers going to Amiens-street 
or the Midland any convenience ? — No, it is not in 
contemplation. 

6104. And so far as the morning boat is concerned 
you would not expect people who come up by your 
mail train at four in the morning to go on to the North- 
wall, so that anyone going by the half-past nine boat 
would go through the city ? — Our trains are arranged 
to take the bulk of the traffic. 
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6105. So that you can’t relieve the streets of much 6106. Mr. Heron . — Is your new station where Miss 
of the traffic by cabs and cars caused by passengers ? — William’s property was? — Partly. 

No, we don’t make any point of that. 6107. Are you building a hotel there ?— No. 


Mr. Alexander 
M ‘Donnell. 


Mr. Alexander M'Donnell examined. 


6108. Mr. Andrews. — Are you local Engineer-in- 
Chief, Mr. M'Donnell ? — Yes. 

6109. Of the Great Southern and Western Railway ? 
—Yes. 

6110. You are acquainted with the extent of - your 
works at Inchicore ? — Yes. 

6111. Be good enough to give the Commissioners 
some explanation enabling them to understand the 
extent ofthose works?— We have spent about ,£230,000 
on the works there altogether. 

6112. You have engine works, carriage factories, and 
workmen’s dwellings ? — Yes. 

6113. How many workmen’s houses have you ? — 144 
or 148. 

6114. About how many persons live there ? — About 
850. 

6115. You yourself are personally very much engaged 
looking after matters there ? — Yes. 

6116. Are the sanitary arrangements paid strict at- 
tention to ? — Yes. 

6117. And the whole of that district is well seen 
after — that it is kept in a clean and proper state ? — 
Yes, it is. 

6118. Would you be good enough to give the Com- 
missioners some explanation about the coal traffic. I 
believe at the back of the East-wall you have railway 
communication already ? — Coals don’t run down there 
at present, but we have bought land there. 

6119. But you have an Act for the purpose, and 
when you complete that will you, in point of fact, be 
able to take coal direct from that side of the river ? — 
Yes. 

6120. And will there be any difficulty about harbour 
accommodation? — I expect not. I expect there will 
be none at all. There is no doubt all coals going to 
the country will be discharged at the north and east 
side. 

6121. Does your company use the streets of Dublin 
for the transmission of coals, rails, and stores, for the 
use of your works? — No. 

6122. Now, I believe, there is a considerable quantity 
of coal carried from Inchicore by the Grand Canal ?— 
Yes, between 22,000 and 24,000 tons. 

6123. And the rails for Inchicore are by the North- 
wall Extension ? — Yes, there would be about 3,000 
tons a year of rails. 

6124. And of sleepers? — About double that — about 
6,500. 

6125. And of sundry stores? — About 3,000 tons. 

61 26. So that between 34,000 and 35,000 tons you 
carry are not over the streets ? — Yes. 

6127. Now, do you take anything at all for Inchicore 
over the streets ?— Yes ; we have been in the habit of 
contracting to a large extent for goods to be delivered 
at Inchicore, and whoever contracts finds it difficult 
to send by rail, and so they send by cart. That is 
their business, not ours. These will all eventually go 
by rail. We are receiving many things contracted for 
twelve months ago. 

612S. Now, as regards the water supply, what you 
use for the manufactories at Inchicore you take from 
the Grand Canal? — Yes. 

6129. And for the dwellings, I believe, the supply is 
from the Vartry ? — Yes. 

6130. You manufacture your own gas?— Yes, we 
make the gas. 

6131. And also supply Kilmainham with gas you 
make yourself? — Yes. 

6132. We know the company pay £900 a year in 
town taxes alone. Is there anything they have to 
gain by annexation — anything that Kilmainham could 
gain? — No, but I think there is a great deal to lose. 

6133. Mr. Heron. — What have they to lose, and 


what have they to fear, except the chance or prospect 
of increased taxation ? — They have that, certainly. 

6134. But suppose there is none ? — I see nothing to 
gain. 

6135. It is no matter to you, then, whether you are 
under Ki1 ma.inhn.Tn or not, provided the taxes are the 
same? You have ample sewerage for the labourers’ 
cottages, and, so far as the railway is concerned, is it 
any matter to them whether the affairs are managed 
by the Dublin Corporation or the township, provided 
the taxes remain the same? — Well, the inhabitants of 
Kilmainham would not derive any benefit from being 
brought in. 

6136. The Chairman. — But as to the railway? — 
Well, we have a large population of our own, nearly a 
thousand men. 

6137. Are not they dependent on you? — Yes, but 
they use the district of Kilmainham. 

6138. Well, but what difference will it make so far 
as the railway company is concerned ? — [No answer.] 

6139. Where do the people deal for all their eom- 
modities? — The chief place is in the co-operative 
stores of their own at Kilmainham ; that is the largest 
place. 

6140. Where do they get their other supplies ? — I 
should say a great deal from England. 

6141. Do they come from the railway or are they 
carted? — I should say they are carted. 

6142. Do they not injure the streets of Dublin to a 
certain extent in having their goods driven across 
them ? — No. 

6143. Don’t they soil the streets? — Well, the carts 
and cars that come from Dublin soil our streets, and 
we are paid nothing for it. 

6144. But the Corporation propose to take your 
streets, and then you will have nothing to pay, be- 
cause it will be borne out of the one fund? — I would 
rather they did not take our streets. 

6145. Suppose they were as well kept by them?— 
But I don’t think they would be. 

6146. Mr. Heron. — Do you make your own carriages 
at Inchicore ? — Chiefly. 

6147. And where does the material come from ? — 
Some from England, some from Ireland. 

6148. What comes from Ireland ? — Some of the oak. 

6149. Where does it come from? — Down in the 
country. 

6150. Do you make any locomotive engines? — Yes. 

6151. How many first-class hands have you ? — About 
1,200. Of these, one-third live in our cottages, one- 
third in the district of Kilmainham, and one-third in 
Dublin. 

6152. Chairman. — Do you supply your own people 
with coal ? — No. 

6153. Is the coal carted by them to the co-operative 
store ? — I don’t think the co-operative store supplies 
coal. 

6154. Is it carted through the streets of Dublin ? — 
Yes. 

6155. What quantity of coal is consumed at the 
Inchicore premises and brought through the streets of 
Dublin from the south side ? — I could not say ; I 
could only guess at what each house consumes. 

6156. But it would amount to some 100,000 tons a 
year ? — Not so much as three tons a house on the 
average. 

6157. Mr. Heron. — Do the railway company provide 
medical attendance for their servants ? — No. 

6158. Chairman.— If they are ill where do they go 
to ? — They go home, or to Steevens’ Hospital. 

6159. Do you happen to know, with reference to the 
drainage, how are the houses drained — I don’t mean 
your own, but are the houses generally drained at all ? 
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— Well, if there was an outlet, there would he a main 
sewer running nearly parallel with the Camac, and 
that would take the drainage, so that it could be car- 
ried off by a sewer, but the population is such that 
two-thirds of them would not make use of a sewer of 
that kind. 

6160. Is the scavenging caiTied out at present? — 
Well, it is done indifferently in Kilmainham. 

6161. How many scavengers are there ? — Each house 
has to do its own scavenging. 

6162. And where do they deposit the refuse ? — That 
is their own business. 

6163. You are a Commissioner, too? — Yes. 

6164. Do you know that as Commissioners you are 
bound to do it ? — No ; but to see that it is done. That 
is, if there is a cesspool causing a nuisance from being 
full, it is our duty to see that it is emptied, but it is 
the duty of the person owning the cesspool to do it. 

6165. Do you see that the thing is done? — We do, 
to a great extent. We are constantly summoning 
people for not doing it, and they are obliged to empty 
their cesspools. 

' 6166. Mr. Ileron . — Where does it go to ? — Market- 
gardens, and so on. 

6167. Chairman. — Who is the officer to look after 
this ? — We have a Sanitary Officer whose business it 

6168. Does he report? — Yes, every month, to the 
meeting. The Board makes an order to abate the 
nuisance, and if the order is not obeyed the man is 
summoned. 

6169. And is it fight, do you think, that at a monthly 
meeting you give Orders to have a nuisance abated, 
and no further action is taken on it for a month, so 
that there may be a nuisance of a desperate character 
going on for a month and nothing done ? — We are 
exactly in the same condition that two-thirds of Dub- 
lin is in. 

6170. In Dublin they have a body sitting every day 
that can compel the parties to carry out the order. Is 
it only once a month your orders are made ? — Yes. 

6171. Well, Mr. M'Birney, I think it was said for 
Drumcondra that they meet every week, and they are 
able to get their orders carried out. 

6172. Mr . M‘Donnell . — I think you misunderstand. 
It is only the people who have to be summoned with 
reference to whom we have to make use of orders — 
nine-tenths of the people clean out the cesspools when 
they are asked to do so. 

6173. Chairman. — If that is so it is all right. 

6174. Mr. M'Donnell . — I have 150 houses, and I 
■never received a notice yet. 

6175. Do you see that your houses are properly kept? 
Yes, and a great many others do. Mr. M'Birney has 
cottages — they were once his — and they are all properly 
cleaned. A population like that does not benefit as 
much by drainage as you think. 

6176. Mr. Cotton. — Does not a great deal of drainage 
go into the Camac ? — Yes ; but a great deal goes from 
the public mills above. 

6177. Has there been any plan proposed for keeping 
that out of the Camac, and disposing of it by irriga- 
tion ? — No ; we tried to find out if we could prevent 
its being put into the Camac. 

6178. Are you not the Sanitary Authority ? — Yes ; 
but we have no power over the river. 

6179. But you can compel the Rural Sanitary Autho- 
l'ity above you to act ? — We were advised not. 

6180. Chairman. — That you could not prevent their 
sending a nuisance down to you ? — Yes. I went into 


the question once, but we could not prevent the mills 
sending refuse from the mills into the Camac. 

6181. Mr. Cotton. — You were advised to that effect ? 
—Yes. 

6182. Dr. Norwood. — Was it before the inquiry you 
got the advice — before the inquiry at which Dr. 
Kennedy reported ? — Yes. 

6183. Have you had any advice since the Act of 
1874, or the Pollution of Rivers Act passed? — Not 
that I remember. 

6184. Then tlio advice was not subsequent to the 
passing of the Public Health Act of 1878? — No. I 
went into the matter several year’s ago. 

6185. Have you put in operation the powers of the 
Act of 1878 with regard to nuisances ? — Not with re- 
gard to nuisances. 

6186. Chairman. — Do you send any of your own 
dr ainage into the river ? — There are a number of cot- 
tages the drainage from which is delivered into the 
river. There is great difficulty in remedying it. 

6187. Dr. Norwood. — Where are your summonses 
heard ? — In the city. 

6188. In the Metropolitan Police Courts? — Yes. 

6189. And have not the magistrates assisted you in 
carrying out the Sanitary Acts ? — Well, take this case. 
There was a man who built nine cottages at Island- 
bridge district. He had no privy accommodation 
whatever for them, and we had that man summoned 
over twenty times before the magistrates before we 
could force him to make proper accommodation for 
these nine houses, notwithstanding the order of the 
magistrates to have it done. There were two privies for 
the cottages, and I am sure we summoned him- twenty 
times. 

6190. How was that? — Sometimes from want of at- 
tendance — he could not attend ; then some other 
reason, something informal in the summons, and, in 
fact, twenty different causes. 

6191. But there was no indisposition on the part of 
the magistrates to facilitate you? — Well, they made 
many orders, but I do not say they saw them carried 
out. 

6192. You did not see them carried out? — The 
magistrate would make an order that the nuisance be 
abated within twenty days. Well, the nuisance was 
not abated, and we had to commence all over again. 

6193. Chairman. — But you had only to bring him 
up for breach of the former order, and he can be fined 
up to 40s. for every day that it remains unfulfilled. 

6194. Mr. M‘ Donnell. — That was going on for seven 
years, I know. 

6195. Chairman. — I made an order that a nuisance 
in a house be abated within fourteen days, and that if it 
be not abated within that time the house should be 
shut up as unfit for human habitation until the order 
was obeyed — that was the order in respect not of one 
but of half a dozen houses. The Act appears, strong 
enough if carried out. Have you any further evidence 
to give for Kilmainham ? 

6196. Mr. Andrews. — No, sir. We hand in a peti- 
tion against annexation. (See Appendix No. 23.) 

6197. Chairman. — We will now hear any evidence 
ing Clontarf. 

6198. Mr. Charles Fitzgerald, Solicitor. — I may take 
this opportunity of stating, Mr. Commissioner, that it 
had been the intention of the Commissioners of Clon- 
tarf not to appear here during this inquiry, but having 
heard the evidence given yesterday, and the reasons, 
given by those who gave that evidence, Mr. Vernon, 
did not like to let some of it go unquestioned. He, 
therefore, appears to day as Chairman of the Commis- 
sioners to express his views and those of the Board. 


Dublin. 
May 24, 1879. 

Sir. Alexander 
SI'Donnell 
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Mr. -John E. Venables Vernon examined. 


Mr. J ohn E. 
V. Vernon. 


6199. Chairman. — You are Chairman of the Clon- 
tarf Town Commissioners ? — Yes. 

6200. Are your body unanimously against annex- 
ation ? — Yes. 

6201. For what reasons ? — We don’t think it would 
he any benefit to Clontarf. 

6202. On what ground? — Well, taxation is a very 
material feature in the consideration. We know what 
our own taxation is, and we don’t wish to be brought 
within the city boundary. 

6203. What is the taxation now ? — 3s. 3d. 

6204. Have you struck that for three or four years ? 
— Yes. It includes the township rate of 2s., sinking 
fund 8 d., water rate 4c?., and sanitary rate 3c?. 

6205. Two shillings is the maximum rate ? — No, 3s., 
to include everything with the exception of sanitary 
rate. 

6206. Is it your opinion that the roads of the town- 
ship are in proper order ? — I think with the means at 
our disposal the roads are in a very fair condition — 
were it not so the County Surveyor has the power, 
under the section of our special Act, of reporting to 
the Grand Jury that they are not properly kept. 

6207. Do you know whether he does inspect your 
roads ? — Y es. 

6208. And that he is satisfied with them ? — He re- 
ported as to one part of our roads not being in as per- 
fect a state as he would like, but on the other hand his 
own roads at Drumcondra were so bad that a public 
meeting was held to condemn them. 

6209. Mr. Cotton. — W ho is the County Surveyor? 
—Mr. Bell. 

6210. Chairman. — One or two gentlemen stated that 
some portions of j our roads were so bad that when 
you come to Annesley-bridge you would at once know 
the portion kept by the Corporation from the portion 
kept by the township ? — Well, the simple fact is that 
the city portion is asphalted up to the boundary and 
ours is not. .Therefore, there is a marked distinction. 

6211. That would only apply to the footpaths, but 
what about the roadway ? — Well, I don’t know that 
there is such a diflei-ence in the roadways. I thought 
it was the footways that were referred to. I admit 
that the foothpath is different. 

6212. Is it your opinion, Mr. Vernon, that the sani- 
tary arrangements of Clontarf are attended to? — Yes, 
we have a sanitary board, and the sanitary business is 
always taken first at the meetings. 

6213. How often do you meet ? — Twice a month at 
ten o’clock in the morning. 

6214. One gentleman told us that the pipe of a water- 
closet in the house next his dischai-gecl into an open 
yard, and that the stench of it was very bad j that he 
had called attention to it over and over again, but that 
it has been, nevertheless, left in the same state for a 
couple of years ?-— Yes, I heard that evidence given: 
It is not within my own knowledge, but probably the 
secretary would be able to say if he received any notice 
with respect to it. 

6215. Do you remember its being brought before the 
board? — [No answer.] 

6216. Mr. Donnelly told us that at Fairview several 
houses are in a very bad state as regards drainage ; 
that the drainage is in a disgraceful state, and the smell 
most offensive ; that in fact it is in a shocking state, 
and that he complained over and over again to the 
secretary, but got no redress ? — The chief source of 
complaint comes from the neighboui-hood of Bally- 
bough -bridge. It is a low-lying district and sometime 
ago the land in the occupation of Mr. Donnelly was 
slob land into which the tide flowed. I don’t know 
under what circumstances Mr. Donnelly got possession 
of that property, and I would be glad if you asked him 
to produce the conveyance and to show the conditions 
under which he bought it. 

6217. Mr. Cotton.— H e said he had a freehold that 
he purchased in the Landed Estates Court, 1 think ? — 


I should be glad to see the conditions. The drainage 
there used to drain into these slob lands. 

6218. Chairman. — But that should make no differ- 
ence whatever as to the abatement of the nuisance if 
it really exists. No man is allowed to put or maintain 
a public nuisance on any property. Every day such 
nuisance is put there, especially if it be as offensive 
and dangerous to health as was described by Mr. 
Donnelly, if it were only a bucket full, the pai-ty who 
puts it there commits an offence, and it is the duty of 
the Commissioners to prevent it. Mr. Donnelly, as a 
private individual, could prosecute the person creating 
the nuisance, but he says he reported it over and over 
again to the Commissioners as being the proper parties 
to have the nuisance abated, but he never got any re- 
dress ? — I rather think there is some dispute between 
Mr. Donnelly and the Commissioners as to his privi- 
leges. It was slob land and every tide that came in 
flowed over that land, and carried away the nuisance. 

6219. The question, Mr. Vernon, is — is the nuisance 
there ; for if so, you are the nuisance authority, and 
ought to have it stopped, no matter who occasions it 
or how it is occasioned ? 

Mr. Vernon. — Yes ; but there is a difficulty about 
the property there, and the drain is so circumstanced 
that there is no fall into the sea. 

6220; Chairman. — That is what Mr. Donnelly says 
and puts forward, for he says, “We are too poor here, 
and have no funds to get the place properly drained 
and sewered, and what we want is to be annexed to 
Dublin, and then we will get properly drained from 
the Dublin side. 

6221. Mr. Fitzgerald. — Allow me to ask Mr. Vernon 
one question. To your knowledge was there ever a 
complaint made by Mr. Donnelly and brought before 
the Commissioners? 

Mr. Vernon. — I think Mr. Donnelly has in all pro- 
bability written letters. 

6222. Chairman. — That involves the question 
whether he ever made complaints, and whether those 
complaints were brought before the Commissioners. 
He says he has complained over and over again ? — We 
certainly have had complaints over and over again of 
his interfering with our rights of drainage over that 
land. 

6223. Chairman. — Now, we heard of some lanes 
there, in which it is stated that the people throw the 
refuse of their houses, and also cabbage stalks and 
other vegetable matter, and that they have been allowed 
to remain there so as to become a nuisance at the 
back of — I think the “ Emerald Isle ” is the name of 
the place. 

6224. Mr. Carey. — The “Life-boat,” at the back of 
my house. My tenants have complained, and the 
stuff is oozing through the yard, and the stench comes 
in. In my own house such is the state of affairs that 
I can’t erect a water-closet for want of sewerage. I 
complained often. 

6225. Chairman. — Do you reinember this case being 
brought before the Board ? 

Mr. Vernon. — N o ; but I may not have been present. 
I have no recollection of it. 

6226. Chairman. — Are you satisfied with the sani- 
tary arrangements ? 

Mr. Vernon. — No, not altogether satisfied with the 
drainage arrangements. 

6227. Chairman. — Do you know that you can strike 
a sanitary rate to any extent to enable you to put it 
in order? — We have a sanitary rate, and, as far as 
possible, we attend to those matters, and make the 
necessary alterations as inspected. First of all, our 
medical officer must report a nuisance ; then we direct 
our sub-sanitary officer to inspect, and, if necessary, 
we do our best to remedy it. It must, however, be 
first reported by our sanitary officers. 

6228. Mr. Cotton. — The Secretary, I suppose, will 
be able to tell us if this particular thing was ever re- 
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ported ? — Well, there was only one lane mentioned, I 
think, and it must be a very small back lane. 

6229. Chairman. — Somebody else said the refuse 
was thrown over the foreshore wall — is that so ? — 
Probably they do at night time. It is very hard to 
prevent that. 

6230. Another thing they say is that when the roads 
are swept they are swept up on the footways and left 
there. The refuse is swept into the shores, but it. is 
said the mud is swept on the footways ? — If that is the 
ease it is then thrown over the wall. 

6231. Do you mean the refuse is thrown over the 
wall ? — A great deal of it is thrown into the shoreway. 

6232. But the question is, what right have you to do 
that — is it not creating a nuisance ? — There is no other 
way of getting rid of it. It is no nuisance there. 

6233. A gentleman told us, as to the Bathmines. dis- 
trict, that the sweepings of the streets were placed on 
property, at Kenilwortk-square, and that the stench 
was dreadful. 

6234. Mr. Vernon. — If there is any nuisance in this 
place it is carried away by the tide. 

6235. Mr. Charles Fitzgerald. — Have you any idea 
what the death rate is 1 — Yes ; I received a letter from 
our medical officei, stating that it is 14 per 1,000. I 
believe it is 29 in Dublin. 

6236. Chairman. — Oh, yes, but you would not com- 
pare Dublin with Clontarf. 

6237. Mr. Killen, b.t,. — What is done with a person 
who gets sick of a contagious disease ? — A doctor is 
nonsuited and attends to him. 

6238. Is it not often the case that the person goes to 
a Dublin hospital! — Yes, he might go to Dublin. 

6239. And if he dies there he goes to add to the 
death rate of Dublin 1 — Yes. 

Mr. Charles Fitzgerald. — But it is registered as from 
Clontarf. 

6240. Mr. Killen. — As far as you know Mr. Don- 
nelly made no complaint ? — No. I am aware that 
Mr. Donnelly wrote several letters. I think there are 
certain matters between the Commissioners and Mr. 
Donnelly. We think he has encroached on our rights, 
and we would gladly have Mr. Donnelly to lay his 
conveyance before us. 

6241. Chairman. — So far as I see, Mr. Donnelly 
disputes your right, which is, as you say, a right to 
discharge nuisance on his ground ? 

Mr. Vernon. — Before Mr. Donnelly bought this 
ground it was open slob land, and there were Certain 
rights of drainage into it. Mr. Donnelly now thinks 
we have no right. He took it subject to those condi- 
tions, which enable us to put drainage upon it. 

6242. Chairman. — Have you been advised that you 

have a right to discharge a nuisance into any man’s 
land ? — There is an open drain 

6243. What I want to know is, has anyone advised ' 
you that you have a right to discharge nuisance there ? 
— I don’t think we gave any promise to anyone — 
surface drainage from the road, and that sort of thing, 
is all that is put there. 

6244. Mr. Donnelly complains that there is a well- 
clefined and offensive nuisance coming daily into his 
place, and he certainly did produce some letter from 
your Secretary showing that you claimed the right to 
do so. 

Mr. Vernon. — There was a neighbour of Mr. Don- 
nelly’s there, Mr. Heigh, and he, I believe, made use 
of this drain for throwing sewage into it. Mr. Don- 
nelly wrote to the Commissioners, asking whether we 
had given him permission to discharge sewage into 
that ditch. Mr. lleigh never applied to us for per- 
mission, and we wrote to Mr. Donnelly to state so. 

6245. Chairman. — I don’t know how all that may 
be, but Mi - . Donnelly tells us that he did not want to 
get into any law proceedings with anyone, that he 
looked to you, as the sanitary authority, “ to prevent 
any man keeping a nuisance, or placing a nuisance on 
his ground, and he called on you to interfere, and stop 
it— that it was a public nuisance, and that you, as the 
Sanitary authority, could prevent any man from 


creating a nuisance on liis land.” The answer is — 
“ Oh, we are not interfering with Mr. lleigh, or some- 
one who claims a right to put a nuisance on your 
ground.” Donnelly then says, “ I call on you to do 
your duty, and stop this.” 

Mr. Vernon. — No, he asked us whether we had given 
permission to Mr. lleigh to do so, but made no further 
application on the subject. 

6246. Chairman. — Why, he produced a letter, giving 
you two or three alternatives, and said if you did not 
interfere he would take proceedings, or some other 
threat. 

Mr. Vernon. — Mr. Donnelly states that the Tolka 
river at his place is in a dreadful state. If it is it is 
owing to the Corporation having thrown a large drain 
into that river. 

6247. Chairman. — If it is a nuisance, then, why not 
proceed against the Corporation ? 

Mr. Neville. — It is quite a mistake, nothing goes 
in there from the Corporation. 

6248. Mr. Donnelly. — Does he deny that he put a 
siphon on the canal ? 

Mr. Neville.— Oh, yes. 

6249. Mr. Vernon. — The Corporation struggled very 
hard to get permission to throw a drain into it. There 
was an inquiry under the Local Government Board. 
Virtually, we succeeded in resisting them. 

6250. Mr. Heron. — You said, I think, that the roads 
w.ere kept as well as the means at your disposal would 
allow — have you sufficient means at your disposal ? — 
I think the means at our disposal are not sufficient to 
enable us to do what we would like. We are limited 
to a certain income, and we endeavour to keep within 
that. When we inherited our responsibilities we in- 
herited a white elephant in the shape of the sea wall, 
which was a constant source of expense. It was 
originally built in a bad way, it was handed over to us 
in a crumbling condition, and every year we have to 
spend money tiying to keep it in order. 

6251. Mr. Cotton. — It was a county work? — Yes. 
The county repudiated it, and threw it upon the poor 
barony of Coolock, who in their turn wanted to re- 
pudiate it, and throw it on the parish ; but when it 
came to the Commissioners we did what we could, and 
we tried to get the Port and Docks Board to do some- 
thing, but they would not give a shilling. 

6252. Chairman. — Did you oppose Clontarf being 
made a township? — Yes. There were two parties 
with regard to the making of this township — one was 
in favour of it and one against it. There was a public 
meeting held in the parish, and there it was decided to 
form a committee of gentlemen to inquire, and investi- 
gate, and look into the matter thoroughly, to find out 
what the cost would be of keeping up the township. 
They reported at a future meeting the result of their 
investigations — we got all the information we could, 
and came to the Conclusion that it would not be a 
judicious thing to form it into a township. We con- 
sidered it was a long sea board, an unproductive 
property, and that it would not be of advantage to the 
district to have the township. There was a stormy 
meeting after our report, and after discussion they 
carried a vote in favour of promoting it. I opposed it 
to a certain extent, because I considei-ed we were not, 
after the inquiry that had been made, justified in 
promoting the change. After some opposition they 
gave way on certain points I insisted on, and I with- 
drew my opposition, and the Bill was passed. 

6253. Mi - . Heron. — Have you constructed sewers ? — 
Certainly, we are always doing so. We have got three 
estimates at, present before the Board. 

6254. How much have you spent since the formation 
of the township ? — I am not sure, the Secretary would 
be able to tell you. Clontarf, I may say, is only a 
sort of road facing the sea — houses on one side and the 
sea on the other. 

6255. Mr. Heron. — You know Brighton — it is four 
mileslong? — You must not compare Brighton with 
Clontarf. I should be very glad indeed to see that we 
were like Brighton in appearance or prosperity. 

2 H 


Dublin. 


Sir. John E. 
V. Vernon. 
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Mr. Heron. — Some years ago it was not sucli a great 
place. 

6256. Chairman. — Were you here, Mr. Vernon, 
when Mr. White was arguing for the railway com- 
pany ? — No ; I was about alluding to the fact that the 
Corporation did not like to take us in, because it is 
manifest to them that Clontarf is practically a 
bankrupt concern. 

6257. Dr. Norwood. — The Corporation never said 
that. 

Mr. Vernon. — I would like then to know why it 
is they did not like to bring us within the toils of 
the octopus. 

6258. Chairman. — Now what they say is, there is a 
large tract of land between it and the city — a large 
quantity of arable land not built on, or likely to be 
built on, and in that way that it was different from the 
other townships. 

6259. Mr. Vernon. — And that it would not contri- 
bute to their financial improvement. 

6260. Mr. Beveridge. — It merely touches the city at 
abridge. 

Mr. Vernon. — Any way it was not from any kindly 
consideration towards us. 

6261. Mr. Killen. — You say you are always con- 
structing sewers — at what part of the township is 
that ? — You can ask the Secretary as to those details. 

6262. Chairman. — A gentleman stated yesterday 
that the roads were in such a bad condition that he 
has seen manure carts actually stick in holes in them, 
and that they had to discharge their loads on the road. 
Is that so ? — Well, the farmer buys manure as much as 
he can carry in one load, and the consequence is that 
they bring in the biggest carts they can get and fill 
them with about two tons weight. As soon as they 
get outside the boundary they have other carts to meet 
them, and they transfer from the big cart to the small 
one. That repeatedly happened, and we repeatedly 
complain of it. That is the origin of that story. 

6263. Mr. Killen. — Now, you say Clontarf is along, 
road, with one row of houses, and the sea opposite — 
are there not some roads running up from the chief 
road, such as St. Lawrence’s-road ?— Yes. 

6264. Is there any drain in St. Lawrence’s road — is 
there a sewer 1 — Yes ; a main sewer running from one 
end to the other. 

6265. Put there by the Commissioners ?— No ; by 
Lord Howth. 

6266. You are levjring the full rate? — Yes; 3s. 3 d. 

6267. You know Castle-avenue — do the Commis- 
sioners, generally, reside in that neighbourhood? — I 
don’t think they live very much together ; they are 
pretty well scattered, I believe, over the district. One 
gentleman lives in that district that Mr. Donnelly 
represents— in the very heart of it. 

6268. Now, these parts where the ‘Commissioners 
reside, are they not better kept and attended to than 
the others? — I do not think so. The Commissioners 
naturally have their places in nice order — they are 
gentlemen who would wish to keep their places in 
order. I am perfectly sure the Commissioners do not 
try to favour their own districts ; they do their best 
to benefit all parties. I can say that most conscien- 
tiously. 

6269. You are not in the habit of walking in very 
much, so that the state of the roads would escape your 
observation ? — I know the shore road very well, and I 
frequently walk in and out on it. 

6270. Have you overseen mud swept on to the foot- 
way ? — No ; I have seen the scrapings of the road 
thrown into the sea-way. 

6271. What about the lighting?; — We do the best 
we can with the means at our disposal. 

6272. You would do more if you had it in your 
power ? — Yes. 

6273. We don’t blame the Commissioners. Y ou are 
labouring under the common grievance of impecu- 
niosity ? — W e are struggling. If any gentleman thinks 
it to be a pleasure to be a Town Commissioner, I advise 


him to try it. I can assure you it is a very trouble- 
some and irksome occupation, and a very thankless 
office, and without any remuneration. I may say, 
however, that we never had any dispute or discussion, 
or any unpleasant subject before us, since we became 
a township. 

6274. Of course you take a great interest in Clontarf ? 
— Naturally I do, holding a great deal of property 
there. 

6275. How often does your Board meet? — Once a 
fortnight, and more frequently if there is any special 
reason for it. 

6276. You are not satisfied with the roads and streets 
of Dublin?— I am not. I may say with reference to 
that memorial that has been handed in, that it has 
been in agitation since January last. I believe it 
emanated from Mr. Carey’s house, as I have been in- 
formed, and there are thirty-eight names on it, out of 
a population of 4,000, and eight of these represent the 
publican interest. These public-houses are a very great 
nuisance, especially during Baldoyle-races, when a 
number of roughs stop there, and ask for what they 
call refreshments, and they get drunk then, and it is 
with difficulty that the peace is kept. 

6277. Mr. Killen. — Are you of opinion that it is got 
up entirely by the publicans — this memorial? — Not 
simply by them, but to a great extent. The reason I 
know that is, because it was promoted very strongly 
by Mr. Carey, and at his house. I -believe it emanated 
from' him, and the publican interest is strongly repre- 
sented in it. 

6278. Where do you say it was originated? — I say I 
heard it emanated from Mr. Carey’s house. The first 
time I heard of it was at Coolock Sessions, where it was 
said he was getting it up or was promoting it. 

6279. Mr. Killen. — Well, that is a mistake. It 
emanated from a committee. 

6280. Mr. Vernon. — Might I read something with 
reference to the sanitary state of the district ? Our 
medical officer has reported, assuming the population 
to amount to 4,000, and the death rate 14 per 1,000. 
He says : — 

‘•I believe the several epidemics I have had experience of 
in this neighbourhood have been in some measure modified 
by the natural salubrity of the district. During an epide- 
mic of measles with a large number of cases, not one 
proved fatal.” 

That is from Dr. Fawcett. There were some observa- 
tions made with reference to the police and the general 
condition of the place. It was said that the life of no 
man was safe, and a witness said that his own life had 
been in danger, or some very vague remark of that 
kind. The constabulary feel that an imputation rests 
on them, for from the observations made it might be 
inferred, perhaps, that they are an inefficient body, and 
do not perform their duty. Mr. Hynes may not have 
intended to convey that, but it was felt by the con- 
stabulary. 

6281. Chairman. — Mr. Hynes merely said it was 
impossible the county police could do as well as the 
Metropolitan, because they could not, from their con- 
stitution, cope with the duties and requirements of the 
district, and, secondly, that they are not largely or 
numerously enough about the township. 

6282. Mr. Vernon. — They are “touchy," and have 
taken up the observations in a wrong spirit, and think 
an imputation of inefficiency was east on them. 

6283. Chairman. — M r. Hynes is here, and I did 
not understand him to impute inefficiency. 

6284. Mr. Ilynes. — Certainly not. I guarded myself 
by saying so. 

6285. Mr. Vernon. — Perhaps Imay be permitted to 
read the letter which I have received from Mr. Heal'd 
on the subject, showing the number of patrols per- 
formed? He says : — 

“ Clontarf, 

“ Mr dear Sir, — “ 2-ith May, 1879. 

“ I have seen in this morning’s Irish Times a number of 
statements put forward regarding the constabulary of this 
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district which are far from being accurate, and as you are to 
give evidence in the matter perhaps it would be well that 
you should know that in Glnsnevin, Drumcondra, Ballybough 
and Clontarf, there are men always on regular beat duty, 
besides the regular patrols. In Clontarf alone I give you" a 
statement of the number of patrols performed by the men 
of that station, and if time permitted l could give you simi- 
lar information as regards the other stations. 

“ Patrols performed by the Clontarf constabulary : 

January, 1879, 44; February, 1879, 82; March, 1879, 40; 
April, 1879, 37 ; May (23 days), 1879, 40. 


“ There were even more patrols performed in Ballybough 
in the same period. 

“Iam, yours faithfully, 

“A. Heard, S.T., R.I.C.” 

I thought it right to mention this. 

628(5. Chairman. — Quite right; but the only thing 
that was said was that the force was not lai'ge enough. 

6287. Mr. Donnelly . — When you wrote lo me for the 
documents connected with my title I went out to you 
with them ? — You did ; you sent me papers, but I re- 
turned them to you. 


Dublin. 


Mr. John E. 
V. Vernon. 


s Balcombe examined. 


6288. Chairman. — You are the Secretary to the 
Clontarf Town Commissioners ? — Yes. 

6289. There is no surveyor? — No ; but I do the duty 
of the surveyor. 

6290. Are you a professional surveyor ? — No. 

6291. Did you ever read the Public Health Act of 
1866 or 1874, or the Commissioners’ Clauses Act of 
1847 ? — I have. Whenever the services of a profes- 
sional man are required he can be called in. 

6292. You have read the Commissioners’ Clauses Act 
of 1847 ? — Yes. 

6293. Do you know that by that Act you are bound 
to have a surveyor, and he is bound to have a map on 
one particular scale, and on it to mark all sewers of 
the township, and to alter them from time to time as 
occasion requires — as the sewers axe made ? Do you 
know that? — Yes. 

6294. That was never done ? — No. 

6295. Why? — Because I only succeeded to the office 
about four years ago, and it was not done then. 

6296. Did you bring it under the notice of the Com- 
missioners ? — No ; if it was in the Act of 1878, it was 
brought under their consideration. 

6297. Is it your opinion that you were not to do 
anything under the Public Health Acts in force before 
1878? — No; that is not my opinion. 

6298. Were you there in 1874 ? — No ; not till 1876. 

6299. Did you carry out the Public Health Act of. 
1874 or 1866 ? — There is nothing in the Act of 1874 
with regard to maps. 

6300. But there is in that of 1 866 which is incorpo- 
rated with the Act of 1874? — I never saw the Act 
of 1866. I don’t think we have it. 

6301. Have you never seen the Act of 1847? — I 
have, only lately. 

6302: You were acting as secretary to the Board — 
do you know what your duties were, or the Board’s 
duties? — Yes; the Act of 1847, however, was not 
there till the other day. 

6303. Were you not aware from the book of direc- 
tions you received from the Local Government Board, 
that you were told all the principal enactments relating 
to sanitary matters, sewerage, and everything of the 
kind, were in force under the previous Acts of Par- 
liament, and were embodied in or supplemented by the 
Act of 1878 ? — I did not know that. 

6304. What is your salary as Town Clerk ? — £110 
a year altogether. 

6305. Are you executive sanitary officer? — Yes. 

6306. What do you get for that? — £10 a year, in- 
cluded in the £110. 

6307. For executive sanitary officer? — Yes. 

6308. Have you a sub-sanitary officer? — Yes. 

6309. What does he get? — £12 a year. 

6310. For giving you his entire time? — No; he 
does not give me his entire time. 

6311. Do you know that you are bound to have a 
consulting sanitary officer? — Yes; and so we have. 

6312. And what is he paid? — Two guineas for con- 
sultation. 

6313. Then you, yourself, are the executive sanitary 
officer? — Yes. 

6314. Do you know that you are bound to have a 
sub-sanitary officer? — Yes ; and so we have. 

6315. What is his salai-y? — £12 a year. 


6316. What else is he ? — Collector of the rates. 

6317. The sub-sanitary officer? — Yes. 

6318. Show me the book in which you are bound to 
keep an entry of what the Board orders to be done, 
and showing what has been done ? — The only book we 
keep of the kind is a book with a copy of the notices. 

6319. Did you ever see the book under the Public 
Health Act of 1874 ? — No. 

6320. Did you ever inquire what your duties were 
under the Act of 1874? — I did the duties just as I 
found the place, and carried out all directions. 

6321. Did you ever read the Act of 1874? — Yes. 

6322. And the rules of the Local Government 
Board ?— Yes ; and the duty of the executive sanitary 
officer is to carry out the orders of the Boai-d. 

6323. Are you not bound to keep a book in which 
all this is recorded that I have mentioned, or did you 
ever see in your office such a book ? — We have the 
sanitary minutes, of course. 

6324. Did you ever see a book of that sort (showing 
book) sent forward by the Local Government Board? 
— Yes ; we have that. 

6325. Now show me the book kept in pursuance of 
the directions in that ? — I have not got it here, it is in 
the office. ' 

6326. And do you mean to say you keep a book in 
accordance with that form? — We have that book, of 
course, until 1878, and then there is a new form of 
notice, and the new form of notice is copied in the 
copying book. 

6327. In the book of directions it is stated, the 

Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1874, containsbesides those 

provisions which relate to the sanitary organization, 
many improvements and amendments of the previously 
existing sanitary laws; but it provides that enact- 
ments “ relating to water supply, sewerage, removal of 
nuisances, and the remedying of those matters danger- 
ous to the public health, are to be found in the Sanitary 
Acts previous to 1874?” — Yes. 

6328. Did you ever read the Act of 1866 or 1874? 
— This is the book I had to guide me. I may say, as 
to the map, that I saw that in 1878, making it com- 
pulsory to have this map in the office. It is under the 
notice of the Commissioners. 

6329. This man, for £12 a year, is expected to look 
after all the sanitary arrangements of the township ? — 
Yes ; that is his duty. 

6330. And do you expect to get a man to do that 
duty properly, if at all, for £1 a month, that is 5s. a 
week ? — Well, it is for the Commissioners to consider 
that. 

6331. How many reports does he make? — Sanitary 
reports ? 

6332. Yes ? — It varies ; he made seventeen in 1878, 
twenty-six in 1875. 

6333. You heard what was said by Mr. Donnelly 
in his evidence? — As far as Mr. Donnelly is con- 
cerned, there is an open ditch leading into the sewer, 
and Mr. Reigh, and the people of Fail-view, have the 
right to discharge into this ditch. Some time ago a 
dispute arose about the cleansing of this ditch, and 
Mr. Donnelly said he had no right to cleanse it. I. 
was asked to see Mr. Donnelly, and I did so, and ulti- 
mately the Commissioners undertook to have the ditch 
cleansed ; but Mr. Reigh has the right, as I under- 

2 H 2 
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stand, to discharge into this ditch, which has its out- 
fall at Annesley-bridge. 

6334. Is it a nuisance ?— Occasionally. 

6335. How long does it lie there a nuisance 1 Mr. 
Donnelly said it was there for months and months and 
was never removed. He said he wrote letter after 
letter threatening proceedings for allowing this nuis- 
ance dangerous to health and to the people in his 
houses. He says £36 is the rent he is getting for 
these houses, but that he would get £56 if they were 
any place else. 

6336. Mr. Donnelly. — The Commissioners’ men 
actually broke the drain to allow Mr. Heigh to put his 
stuff into it. 

6337. Chairman. — Is that so ? 

Mr. Balcombe. — No, I tell you what was done. Mr. 
Heigh has built his house close to a private lane, there 
is a sewer there, and Mr. lieigh availed himself of this 
private drain to drain his house into it. 

6338. Chairman. — Mr. Donnelly says, “ I saw with 
my own eyes the Commissioners’ men breaking up a 
place to enable Mr. Heigh to do this.” 

Mr. Balcombe. — That is not so — it is not a fact. 

6339. Mr. Donnelly. — The Commissioners broke the 
load. 

Mr. Balcombe. — Let me go further. The drain was 
choked up and the Commissioners’ men cleared it — 
that is all. There is an opening from the road to re- 
ceive the drainage from the surface of the road. 

6340. Chairman. — Did you hear Mr. Carey say that 
in the yard adjoining liis house there is a pipe from a 
water-closet discharging into the open yard 1 Did 
you hear him stating that, and adding that it was never 
removed 1 — Yes, I heard that, and I can say that he 
never drew my attention to it, or made a report of it. 

6341. Hirst of all tell me does it exist ? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

6342. Did you send your officer or go yourself there 
since yesterday to see if it was a fact ? 

Mi - . Carey. — It is there yet. 

6343. Chairman. — You know, Mr. Carey, may be 
telling what is not the fact, he says, however, I am 
living in a certain house and a pipe comes down from 
a water-closet of an adjoining house and discharges in 
the open yard, and that the smell is intolerable.” 
Now, I ask do you mean to say that is untrue. I asked 
him and he says it was there this very morning. That 
could be ascertained this morning if one only chose to 
do so. 1 Did you ever go yourself and examine Mr. 
Carey’s premises f-^No, I never did. 

6344. Would it not be but right of you, coming here 
to contradict Mr. Carey, would it not be only fair and 
right that you should have gone last night or this 
morning, or have sent your sub-sanitary officer to in- 
spect the place, and then if it was found that the thing 
did not exist, you would be in a position to say that 
Mr. Carey was under a misapprehension. If a gentle- 
man tells me most positively a certain thing exists, if 
he says, “ I saw it this very morning, it is there under 
my nose,” are you prepared to say it is not true 1 

' Mr. Ccvrey. — Within the last month I was obliged 
to get the place stuccoed. 

6345. Chairman. — You heard the statement by 
Mr. Carey yesterday, Mr. Balcomb, and would it 
not, I ask, have been but reasonable for you to have 
done what I say. You passed it this morning ? — Yes. 

6346. And could anything have been easier than to 
have gone and seen it yourself? You can’t say if he 
is correct or not ? — Not at this moment. I have the 
sub-sanitary officer here. I think I heard Mr. Carey 
say he did not know of the existence of the sub-sani- 
tary officer at all. 

6347. Chairman. — Yes, because he never saw any 
body going about in that capacity. 

Mr. Balcombe. — The sub-sanitary officer is here. 

6348. Chairman. — Who ever heard of a collector 
of rates being engaged as sub-sanitary officer at 5s. a 
week. Now you heard Mr. Carey referring tosomelane. 

6349. Mr. Carey. — The lane behind the whole range 
of houses at Fairview — it is .filthy. 


6350. Chairman. — H e told us of refuse and veget- 
able matter and filth thrown there into this lane and 
allowed to lie festering there for months. 

6351. Mr. Carey. — For years. 

6352. Mi-. Balcombe. — I don’t believe it. 

6353. Chairman. — Y ou heard the gentleman saying 
he saw the nuisance this morning ? — Yes. 

6354. And you heard that statement made yesterday. 
Why did you not go and look for yourself before you 
say, “ I don’t believe it ” ? Why did you not go and 
see it ? Mr. Carey lives close by himself and saw the 
lane. Were you in that lane lately ? — No. 

6355. Mr. Kitten. — Have you ever been up there? — 
It is a year since I was. 

6356. Chairman. — -A nd you the executive sanitary 
officer never went up that lane for a year ? — No. 

6357. You are only paid £10 a year for it ?— Yes. 

6358. Mr. Carey.-— I brought another gentleman 
with me to see it. 

6359. Chairman. — D o you think there is light 
enough in the district ? — Altogether ? 

6360. Yes, altogether. — I would rather have more- 
light. 

6361. Do you think the scavenging work is well 
performed ? — As far as our means allow, I should say- 
it is done satisfactorily. 

6362. As far as the means allow ? — Yes. 

6363. Are you aware you can strike a sanitary rate 
to any amount you like ? — Yes. 

6364. And if you struck 6 d. it would be better than 
3d. ? — Yes, I am sure it would. 

6365. And why not strike it if it is necessary? — I 
ain not answerable for it. 

6366. As to the scavenging, did you hear it stated 
that the mud is swept on the footways ? — Only in one 
place, and owing to accident. 

6367. What was the accident ? — It is just a particu- 
lar spot at Marino, where the footpath is worn away. 

6368. And why is it not replaced? — Because money 
is not available. 

6369. Then you agree with Mr. Donnelly and Mr. 
Carey that the Commissioners and yourself do your 
best with the money at your disposal, but that you 
have not money enough to make the township what- 
it ought to be ? — We certainly have not money enough 
to do what we would wish to do. 

6370. Do you think the township should be annexed 
to the city? — Well, I don’t think, in my position and 
in my official capacity, I should be expected to pro- 
nounce an opinion. 

6371. What arrangements have you for a fire brigade? 
— We have hose forty feet long each — three lengths. 

6372. Where do you keep the keys for the hydrants f 
• — We have them in the office — in the township office, 
where we keep the hose. 

6373. Is the water always at high pressure? — Yes r 
except when some of the arrangements are under 
repair. 

6374. What staff have you for the scavenging and 
repairs of the roads? — Six men — five men and one 
overseer. 

6375. What horses have you? — None; they are 
hired. 

637 6. Can you tell me, out of your account for last- 
year, how much you paid for the hire of horses for- 
scavenging?— Yes, about £120. 

6377. For horses alone ? — Horses and carts. 

6378. Have you a public audit ? — Yes ; at least an 
audit by two gentlemen elected by the ratepayers. 

6379. Have you a copy of your printed accounts ? — 
Not for last year. We have not the accounts audited 
yet. 

6380. Have you for ’77? — Yes, but I did not bring 
them with me. 

6381. Have you much of a pauper population ? — No,, 
not much. 

6382. How much? — Do you mean paupers ? 

6383. 1 mean labouring men — I don’t mean the work- 
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house class, hut artisans and labourers ? — They are 
about 1,000, I fancy. 

63S4. If these people get ill, have you any disinfect- 
ing apparatus? — No; that is all under the North 
Dublin Union ; they provide for that hitherto. 

6385. But yon are the urban sanitary authority ? — 
Yes. 

6386. "Why did you not provide for the case — under 
the Act of Parliament you are the person ? — Up to the 
present it has been done by the North Dublin Union. 

6387. But they are not the nuisance authority. You 
are, and ought to provide a proper place. You have 
no hospital in the district?— No. 

6388. Mr. Kitten. — Have you a disinfecting cham- 
ber? — No. 

6389. Chairman. — Have you any apparatus of the 
kind 1 — No. 

6390. Dr. Norwood. — Do you contribute out of your 
rates towards the support of any hospital ? — No. 

6391. Chairman. — How do the North Union come 
to look after you at all ? — I don’t know ; the system 
pre-existed before my time — before I came. 

6392. And you have no place to send or remove 
anyone suffering from contagious diseases ? — Our sub- 
sanitary officer is sanitary officer under the Board of 
the North Dublin Union. 

6393. Then how does he give you all his time or any 
great part of it ? 

6394. Mr. George Tickett, j.p. — The fact is that 
portion of the electoral division extends out to the 
district. That is how it happens. They provide an 
hospital cab for the removal of small-pox patients. 
Our death-rate, T may mention, is 1 1 in the 1 ,000. 

6395. Mr. Kitten. — -Do you think it probable that 
small-pox might occur ? 

Mr. Bcilcombe.- — Well, it has occurred, but to a very 
small extent. 

6396. Mr. Tickett. — The Commissioners are perfectly 
satisfied to let Mr. Donnelly’s piece of land go into the 

city- 

6397. Mr. Donnelly. — I would ask Mr. Balcomb is 


he aware the nuisance is there near my house, and has 
it been removed — I mean human excrement along the 
roadside ? 

Mr. Balcomb. — I don’t know. 

6398. Mr. Tickett. — I may be able to explain about 
that. 

6399. The Chairman. — If such a nuisance exists it 
is the duty of the Commissioners to deal with it. 

6400. Mr. Tickett. — If you had Mr. Donnelly to 
deal with, you would see the difficulty we are in. I 
say it is caused by Mr Donnelly himself. 

6401. Mr. Donnelly, (to the witness) — Is there a 
nuisance existing there now? 

Mr. Balcombe. — I can’t say there is. I have not 
seen it, and I walked up there yesterday morning. 

6402. Do you mean to say the sweepings of the 
surface of the road are not shot on it from Annesley 
Bridge to Ballybough Bridge ? — No, not to my know- 
ledge. 

G403. Chairman. — What is the poor-rate? — 2s. 

6404. Mr. Kitten. — I want to ask Mr. Balcomb a 
couple of questions. What is the condition of the roads 
as to crossings ? — There are crossings at Ballybough 
Bridge, at the chapel, one at Fairview, opposite the 
butcher’s shop (Fitzgeralds’) and one at the Crescent. 

6405. Mr. Kitten. — That one is going to the Com- 
missioners’ office, and that is the only one paved ? — 
They are all paved. 

6406. The Chairman. — Are there any more than 
four ? — There is one at Castle-avenue. 

6407. If you had more money you would have more 
crossings ? — Yes ; one thing I may say. It was men- 
tioned here that the Grand Jury had the power of 
interfering ; well they only did so on two occasions in 
the beginning of ’7 6, and the road was put in order at 
once. They gave ten day's notice about it, and the 
next report of the county surveyor was, that the roads 
were in a favourable state. I can say this, that the 
Commissioners are doing all that is within their power, 
and in a few years we will be able to hold our own. 


Dcblin. 


Mr. James- 
Balcomke. 
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Mr. G. Tickell. 


6408. Chairman.— You would not wish to be 
brought in to the Corporation ? — No, I don’t think it 
would be for the benefit of the Corporation or the 
Township. I have a very much larger interest in the 
city than in the township — three times in fact. 

6409. Suppose now that Pembroke, Kilmainham, 
and Bathmines, or Drumcondra are suggested to be 
brought in, is there any reason why Clontarf should 
not be brought in? — We are about nine years in ex- 
istence. I was one of the parties who opposed making 
it a township. The reason was, I thought the pro- 
motion of it was not in the hands of people who were 
interested properly in the affairs of the township. I 
helped Mr. Vernon and other gentlemen, and we got 
certain obnoxious clauses erased, and we were met 
with a debt of £2,500. Before that time I think 
the payment was about Is. 1(H<7., and for 2s. wo were 
fold (for that was what we commenced with) for 2s. 
we were to have gas, water, roads, everything in fact; 
It was to be turned into a second heaven. But when 
we commenced working we had weekly meetings, and 
at length we found our means were not adequate to 
cai-ry' out our wishes. We found it necessary to get 
the V artry , we got tli e V artry. We found it necessary 
to get gas, we got the gas. We contributed by private 
contributions of our own to get tramways, and we 
have improved Clontarf to that extent. There is not 
a better managed township than Clontarf has been for 
the past few years. We are getting on very slowly, 
but very , surely. We could not have a better officer 
than that gentleman who has just given evidence, 
though he seemed a little nervous. 

6410. Chairman. — I am astonished that you could 


ever expect any gentleman to act as sanitary officer 
and do the duties for £10 ? 

Mr. Tickett. — £100 a year, the £10 was added to 
him. He goes constantly about, and the sub-sanitary 
officer will tell you that this complaint of Mr. Carey’s 
never came before us. 

6411. Chairman. — What is the valuation ? — About 
£14,000. We frequently had to contribute £15, £20, 
and £10, and the place is getting on exceedingly well 
— slowly but surely. 

6412. When you say you have not had reports made 
to you, did you hear Mr. Carey’s statement about the 
nuisance he complains of?— This place is at the back 
of his own private house, let at £40 — it is a cul de sac 
— it had even gates which have been torn off it, and I 
presume Mr. Carey contributes very largely to it if 
there is a nuisance. In fact it has no right to be in 
our charge at all. It is really not in our charge at all. 

6413. Chairman. — What I ask is, if there is a 
nuisance there, why does not the officer report it and 
compel Mi - . Carey or any one else to abate it? — I 
believe our sub-sanitary officer and our sanitary officer 
— and we could not have better men— take the ut- 
most care to discharge their duties. 

6414. Is it not a great pity that when the sanitary 
officer heard these complaints yesterday he did not go 
and see the place ? — Well, I don’t think the officer is 
obliged to act upon every statement of the kind. I 
may say the nuisance complained of does not exist at 
all, so far as the drain is concerned, for the houses 
have not been built yet — they are not finished or 
occupied. 

6415. Mr. Donnelly. — They are indeed. 
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— r: 6417. Mr. Donnelly . — That is the one I wrote about, 

r ' ' 1C c - an d any letters I wrote were abortive. 

6418. Mr. Tickell . — I consider Clontarfhas made 
immense progress within the past nine years. 

6419. Chairman. — What is the debt now unpaid on 
the township? — We owe £4,200. 

6420. You paid off the difference?- -Yes. 

6421. Mr. Kitten. — How do you hope to lessen the 
debt if you cany out the arrangements for the town- 
ship as you ought? — There are comparatively few 
water-closets which contribute to the nuisance. Our 
district is largely an agricultural one. 

6422. Chairman. — Mr. Vernon has put into my 
hands a notice sent to all the houses requiring them 
to keep all the ashpits and privies connected with those 
houses thoroughly cleaned for two months com- 
mencing 7th May, 1879, and that in default proceedings 
will be taken. 

6423. Mr. Tickell . — The very fact of the collector 


being sanitary officer makes him see what is the condi- 
tion of affairs. Our sub-sanitary officer is an old consta- 
bulary pensioner and is exceedingly careful in trying 
to get what is necessary done without going to law. 

6424. Chairman. — You say yourself you have not 
enough of men to do the work. The roads are not as 
they°ought to be — you think so yourself?— I think 
they are in a very fair condition and that they will 
contrast very favourably with any in this city. If 
you go to Mary’s-lane which is a continuation of 
Mary’s-street you will find something infinitely worse 
than anything in Clontarf. 

6425. Chairman. — Would you think it advisable to 
get the Metropolitan Police? — No. It is right that 
I should say this — I have expended £15,000 in 
Clontarf, and I never lost to the value of Is. in the 
place. My property has been there exposed to every- 
body — bolts and bars, I think, are very seldom used 
there. 

The inquiry was adjourned until the 1st of J uly. 


DUBLIN.— THIRTEENTH DAY, 1st JULY, 1879. 
Before Mr. Exham, q.c. (Chairman), and Mr. C. P. Cotton, c.e. 
The inquiry was resumed in the City Hall. 


6426. Dr. Norwood. — I wish to state that I appear 
on behalf of some rate-payers of Rathmines, and it is 
necessary, in the first instance, that T should make an 
application to you which is rendered necessary in con- 
sequence of a difficulty that the rate-payers have had 
in obtaining that documentary evidence which they 
require for the purposes of their case. And, accord- 
ingly, sir, I am instructed that on 10th of June, in 
the present year, Mr. Mark C. Bentley, who appears 
on behalf of those rate-payers, wrote a letter to Mr. 
Evans, Clerk to the Rathmines Commissioners, de- 
manding copies of certain documents mentioned in said 
letter. To the letter they received a reply as 
follows : — 

“ Rathmines-road, 

June 18th, 1879. 

“ Dear Sir, — I submitted your letter of the 10th inst., 
with list of requirements mentioned therein, to the Board, 
at their meeting this day, and, in reply, I am directed to 
inform you that copies of all you require, with exception of 
‘addresses of outgoing Commissioners to Ratepayers,’ 
which they have not, will be ready to lav before the Muni- 
cipal Boundary Commissioners, on their resuming the 
inquiry on the 1st prox ” 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ John H. Evans, Secretary. 

“Mark C. Bentley, esq.” 

You will perceive by the list of requirements that they 
are documents of very great importance, and it was 
impossible lor Mr. Bentley, without having these 
documents before him, adequately to prepare what- 
ever case the rate-payers intended to lay before you ; 
and I now ask that these documents be produced, in 
order that Mr. Bentley may have an opportunity of 
seeing them, and making such examination of them as 
he may be advised. It is only part of the policy of 
which all the rate-payers complain — that these matters 
are kept secret, and that evidently arises from the 
way in which the Commissioners discharge their 
business in that township. I will, therefore, ask you 
to make an order for the production of these docu- 
ments. 

6427. Chairman. — I cannot make any order, but I 
presume they will be produced before us if required. 

6428. Dr. Norwood. — I understand, also, a notice 
was served yesterday to produce the map which was 
spoken of when you sat last. 

6429. Chairman. — That map was to be down here, 
and I have never seen it yet. 

6430. Dr. Norwood. — It would be very hard to pro- 


duce it if the evidence given is not incorrect. It would 
be very hard to produce it. First of all it was alleged 
that there was no map bound to be kept until the 
Act of 1878. Then, afterwards, it was said that there 
was a sewer map kept, and that it was open at the 
Town Hall, for builders to come and inspect, if they 
wished to see it, and I asked myself if that map could 
be brought down and shown to be the map required 
to be kept under the Town Commissioners Clauses 
Act of 1847. I have looked back to the evidence, and 
it was referred to by the surveyor of the township, 
and ho stated that it was in a delapidated condition. 

6431. Chairman. — Thei-e was more than that, a 
great deal. It came out in the evidence of Mr. 
Bolton — there was fifty times more about it than that. 

6432. Dr. Norwood. — We would like to see into 
these matters. 

6433. Chairman. — I cannot make them produce the 
map if they won’t ; but there is this on the notes : — 
That the Commissioners of Rathmines were under the 
impression that there was no Sanitary Act in force, 
which compelled them to keep any map, or, in fact, do 
anything, until 1878. 

6434. Mr. Monahan, Q.c. — I appear now for the 
Rathmines Commissioners, and I am rather under a dis- 
advantage in the matter, appearing for the first time 
at an advanced stage of the inquiry. The only matter 
I would like, to mention is that, having heard this 
statement from my friend, Dr. Norwood, I can tell 
this to him, and to the Commissioners, that all — 
certainly nearly all the documents alleged to be con- 
cealed or kept back, ai’e the contents of matters that 
were printed and published in the newspapers at the 
time the occurrences he referred to took place. There 
cannot, therefore, be any concealment about them. 
With regaixl to the other matters to which reference 
has been made, the map referred to was, I believe, 
already produced on the inquiry. 

6435. Chairman. — Oh, never, and on the contrary, 
I can show you from the evidence that one party says 
it is in existence, and the other that it is not. The 
last day we sat I understood it would be very easy to 
produce the map, and I then called attention to the 
Act of Parliament. Then came the statement that 
they were not aware of that Act at all. 

6436. Mr. Monahan, q.c. — T he inquiry to-day was, 
I understood, for a certain specific purpose, and we 
have come here prepared to meet the case made 
against us. 

6437. Chairman. — It may turn out that we may have 
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to sit at Rathmines, and probably ■will, because, as I 
have said before, having gone into all these matters, 
if we are prepared to recommend that Rathmines 
should not be added to Dublin, then there is the 
further question whether Terenure and Milltown 
should not be added to Rathmines. The Corporation 
are not interested in that. 

6438. Dr. Norwood . — This question of the contract 
is a very important question. The legality of that con- 
tract has been directly put in issue. We have never 
seen tha' . 

6439. Chairman. — The complaint made by some 
parties with regard to Rathmines is this — that they 
never got any satisfaction if complaints were made by 
them ; that deputations were not received, and so on. 
They have an opportunity now of explaining those mat- 
ters. The Pembroke people have explained them, and 
shown that every facility was given there. They pro- 
duced all their books, including their “Complaint 
Book,” where everything was regularly brought before 
the Board. There are letters on the notes, to go into 
the appendix, which show that if complaints were made 
in Rathmines, the answer was that the letter was read, 
and that was all. We have it in evidence that a 
deputation waited on the Board of Rathmines Com- 


missioners, and they would not be received. On one 
occasion when a deputation were granted an interview 
with the Commissioners they got not the least satis- 
faction — they were only told that the subject matter 
of their interview would be considered. All that is 
on the notes, and I think, it is only fair that the 
Rathmines Commissioners should have an opportunity 
of answering those statements, and refuting them if 
they can, and we said at the close of the previous sit- 
ting that we would hear them on this day. 

6440. The Rev. Mr. Shire.— Before the Commis- 
sioners hear their reply, there are three or four slight 
corrections that I would wish to make in the printed 
official report of my evidence. [The Reverend gentle- 
man then stated the sev eral corrections he wished made. ] 
I may mention that since the Commissioners last sat, 
the roads of Rathmines have all been cleaned up, the 
men working almost night and day. I mention this 
in reference to the examination of Mr. Brett, whom 
they are going to produce, and who has inspected the 
roads. I may also mention that my own road has 
been cleaned three times since that, and, I think, it 
was not cleaned for that number of times for a whole 
year previously. What is the use, therefore, of bring- 
ing Mr. Brett now to speak of them ! 


Mr. Henry Brett, c.e., examined. 


6441. Mr. Monahan, q.c.- I believe, Mr. Brett, in 
consequence of certain statements that were madein the 
first portion of this inquiry with regard to the state of 
certain lanes and roads in Rathmines, you and Mr. 
Gi-ay have made a special inspection of the roads and 
lanes in that place! — We have. 

6442. That inspection, I believe, took place since the 
last meeting of the Commissioners ! — Yes ; on the 2nd 
of June. 

6443. Now, did you particularly examine what we 
may call the permanent structure of the roads ! — Yes ; 
we did, carefully. 

6444. State first what condition you found them to 
be in in that respect! — We found them generally in 
a very fair, and most of them in excellent condition — 
well formed, and the surface in an unobjectionable 
state, considering the weather that it has passed 
through, and considering the class of material used. 

6445. I believe, as an engineer, you are able, from 
examining the sections of the roads, to form an opinion 
as to whether a road has been kept well — has been 
systematically fairly kept! — What 1 saw on the 2nd 
of June enables me to state that the great bulk was 
well formed, and fairly maintained, and that no 
reasonable, practical man could object to their con- 
dition, as we saw them. 

6446. W e allknow that last winterwas a very severe 
winter! — Yes. 

6447. I suppose the extreme frost, and the frequent 
changes in the weather, were calculated to injure the 
surfaces of all roads ! — Undoubtedly so ; and I am 
sorry to say it has continued, to a great extent, up to 
the present. 

6448. Having regard to that, do you think on the 
occasion on which you visited those roads, and inspected 
them, that they were in what we call averagely good 
condition ! — I think so ; I have no doubt about it. I 
think they are in fail-, good condition, considering all 
the circumstances of the case. 

6449. Does that apply to the majority of roads 1 — 
Certainly. 

6450. Did you visit the lanes ! — Every one of them. 

6451. Did you find any deposit of nuisance of old 
standing, such as would arise from the lanes being in 
the dirty condition described! — We found what is 
likely to occur in other places — recent deposits of soil 
and filth, and manifestly placed there shortly before we 
visited them. 

6452. Of course, recent deposits, but no appearance of 
a system of neglect of the lanes, such as has been de- 
scribed 1 — No. 


6453. Areyouaware whatthe totallength ofthe roads 
and streets in the township is ! — Between 21 and 22 
miles. 

6454. Have you ascertained what the expense and 
cost of maintaining them has been! — The expense, as 
reported to Mr. Gray and myself, averaged about £150 
a mile — about £3,000 a year. I thiuk it varied — 
sometimes more, sometimes less. 

6455. Does that include the amount spent in foot-path 
repairs — kerbing, and so on ! — I don’t know whether 
or not it includes the kerbing, but it includes the 
asphalting of some portions and the gravelling of other- 
portions. I am not quite sure about the kerbing. My 
colleague now tells me £150 a mile includes all. 

6456. Does it include, also, adjusting the water-pipes, 
and so on 1 — I believes it includes all the expenses of 
the surface of the roads. 

6457. Did you examine the establishment that was 
kept up for the purpose of carrying on those repairs 1 — 
Yes, carefully. 

6458. Did you see what appliances they had there, 
and what means they had of carrying out those repairs 1 
—We saw the horses and carts, and all their appliances 
for repairs and the conveyance of material, and every- 
thing seemed to be of a first-class description. 

6459. Did it appear to be a well-organized establish- 
ment! — Yes- 

6460. And with a proper supply of the various ap- 
pliances 1 — Quite ample for the care and maintenance 
of the township. The horses were very good and well 
fed, and the carts were in good condition. The harness 
and all the other appliances were very good. 

6461. Did it appear to you, from your experience, to 
be sufficient for, and suited to the requirements of the 
township ! — Quite so. 

6462. You mentioned that you have been at the pre- 
mises. Did you see the number of horses that were 
there 1 — There were 8. 

6463. And how many carts! — There was a certain 
number of carts for the conveyance of material, and 
there were also carts for watering the roads. 

6464. It would be as well to have the number of 
the carts! — There are 8 horses, 8 scavenging carts, 8 
watering carts, 3 ordinary drays, a one-horse brush, 8 
drivers, and 20 labourers. 

6465. Do you think that sufficient to keep those 20 
odd miles of roads in order ! — I do. 

6466. Chairman. — Do you mean, Mr. Brett, to say 
that you consider that a good supply of horses for the 
22 miles, or 23, as it was stated before. First of all. 


Mr. Henry 
Brett, c.e. 
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should a street be swept every day ? — That depends on 
the state of the weather. 

6467. If you have dust in the summer, and dirt in 
the whiter, would not that want to be swept? — You 
cannot have them continuous. 

6468. How would you manage that 23 miles of roads 
and lanes with a staff of 20 men — is a staff of that 
strength sufficient to do that ? — I think it is quite suffi- 
cient. 

6469. All I can tell you is that you don’t agree with 
Mr. Vernon? — Well, I don’t know about that. 

6470. Mr .Monahan. — Did you notice in use in the es- 
tablishment a composition of gravel and pitch, to be 
applied as a substitute for asphalte ? — Yes ; we saw it 
in a state of preparation, we saw it being laid down, and 
we saw its condition after it had been laid down, and it 
appeared to us to be not only very economical, but it 
answered the purpose very well indeed.. It is a cheap 
and useful material. 

6471. From your observation, did it produce a good 
surface? — Yes. The Rathmines Commissioners adopted, 
in my opinion, a very judicious course in reference to 
the foot-paths in using that material for the repair of 
the asphalte footways from time to time. 

6472. Then, from your observation, it was a good 
thing for that kind of work? — Yes. 

6473. Chairman. — Is that asphalte, properly so 
called, as laid down in Pembroke ? — No, it is not. It is 
a ch -ap substitute that answers the purpose very well. 

6474. Mr. Monahan. — From observation, were the 
footways with this preparation on them in fairly good 
order ? — They were. 

6475. I believe that description of pavement is called 
tar pavement? — It is a mixture of tar, pitch, and 
gravel carefully prepared, and makes a very good 
substance. 

647 6. With respect to the materials that are used in 
the roads, what opinion did you form with reference 
to that? — In my opinion the great bulk was very 
fair. There was some limestone gravel, and some of 
a calpy nature that was not so good ; but the great 
bulk was very fair good material. 

6477. Did you observe, in reference to the crossings, 
whether there was any improvement? — There were 
several crossings, but one of the matters that occurred 
to us was that tb.e township wanted several more 
-crossings, and also that the paving of the water tables 
would be very desirable. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Norwood. 

■6478. Were you here during the examination of the 
witnesses? — A portion of them ; I was not very much 
here. 

6479. Are you prepared to contradict Mr. Bentley, 
Mr. Bradley, Mi-. Hanlon, Mr. Jacob, Mr. Magee, 
Mr. Mayne, and the Rev. Mr. Shire, as to the state the 
roads were kept in, while they were living there for 
years ? — I am not prepared to answer any allegations 
of theirs; I am merely prepared to give my own opinion 
on what I saw. 

6480. When did you make the inspection? — On the 
2nd of June, and several times before that. 

6481. You are the County Surveyor of Wicklow ? — 
Yes; lam. 

6482. You make your inspections periodically? — I 
do. 

6483. Did you ever know that road contractors 
prepare for the visit of the County Surveyor?— Some- 
times they do ; but I did not depend upon that at all. 

6484. Would you be surprised to learn that more 
activity was displayed by the Commissioners of 
Rathmines since this Commission adjourned, than for 
years before ? — The result of my examination would 
not lead me to believe that at all, for there was no 
preparation, for the eye would have seen it at once, 
and that was not the case. 

6485. Would yon know whether a particular place 
had been scavenged the day before or the week 
before ? — I would expect it was scavenged from time 
to time as -required. 


6486. Do you think there is a sufficient number of 
crossings — one, between Portobello Bridge and Rath- 
mines? — I don’t think the number at all sufficient. 

6487. It was stated that there was only one?— I 
think there was a number of fair crossings, but nothing 
like the number that is required. 

6488. Supposing a gentleman living there said there 
was only one, would you contradict him ? — I would 
not. 

6489. It is the principal road to Rathmines, and the 
line used by the tramways? — Yes. 

6490. Is not the centre of the road maintained by 
the Tramways Company? — Yes ; as far as they are 
bound. 

6491. Does your .evidence relate to the roads as well 
as other places? — -Yes.. 

6492. But the Rathmines Commissioners are not 
responsible for those on which the tramcars run ? — 
Yes, they are, for the margins of them. 

6493. Do they repair the centres of those roads? — 
The Rathmines Commissioners don’t repair what the 
Tramway Company does. 

6494. Are they bound to scavenge that portion?— 
They are. I have not said that the margins are in 
bad repair, but I have said that the water tables could 
be paved better. 

6495. Supposing it was proved that the mud was 
swept up to the sides of the streets, and allowed to 
remain there for several days, would you think that 
desirable ? — I (iidn’t see that. 

6496. Supposing that was done. It is alleged that 
the state of things has improved since this came out 
in May last ? — I have had frequent opportunities of 
seeing that before, and I saw on some occasions that 
that was the case, on others that it was removed at 
once; but I would say that the result of my ex- 
perience would not agree with what those gentlemen 
say. 

6497. Some of those gentlemen said that they have 
seen it week after week left on the roadsides 2— Yes ; 
perhaps wrongly. 

6498. That for long after being swept the mud was 
never carted off — would you think that right? — I 
would not. 

6499. Would you tolerate such a thing in Bray ? — I 
would not. 

6500. Would you reply to a letter calling attention 
to the condition of the lanes and roads, or would you 
give no reply ? — I cannot answer that at all. 

6501. Do you think twenty men sufficient for 
scavenging twenty miles ? — With the one-horse brush, 
I do ; quite sufficient. 

6502. You say that twenty men would be sufficient 
if the twenty men would work ? — Certainly ; I as- 
sumed with that number they had all the appliances. 

6503. But if you were told that there was no constant 
inspection, by reason of the surveyor being employed 
on other business — what would you say to that ? — I 
would be very much surprised if that were the case. 
I think if the men idled their time they would not 
have the township in the condition I saw it. 

6504. Are you prepared to contradict the gentleman 
who said that the men were idle, and didn’t work ? — 
I cannot answer for that. 

6505. What do you mean by the phrase “ consider- 
ing the circumstances of the township”? — I think 
from the state of the weather, and several of the roads 
being new roads, and only recently formed, and the 
class of material which is used in some parts of them. 

6506. Do you think it necessary that the surveyor of 
that large township should give his entire time to the 
discharge of his duties ? — I don’t think I should be 
asked to answer that question. 

6507. Your roads are principally county roads ? — 
Thev are. 

6508. Are the roads of Rathmines in as good a con- 
dition as those of Pembroke ? — I think the roads of 
Pembroke are better, and that better material was 
used on them. 
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6509. Would you say that the footpaths are properly 
kerbed 1 — Not all of them. 

6510. Would you say that in Bathmines? — I would 
not. 

6511. Did you see the asphalte in Pembroke? — I 
did. 

6512. Is it good enough? — It is. 

6513. Is it of a better quality than Bathmines? — The 
material used in Bathmines is a different substance. 
It is a mixture of tar, pitch, and gravel, and makes a 
very fair, good, and cheap substitute. 

6514. Did you inspect Grosvenor-road, W est? — I did. 

6515. Is that road kerbed? — No. 

6516. There are houses there of a good class ? — Yes ; 
some of them are recently built. 

6517. And the footpath opposite them is not kerbed 
or asphalted ? — No. 


6518. Chairman. — As the surveyor of Bray yourself 
do you look after and see that the house drains are 
connected with the main sewers ?- — Certainly. 

6519. And you have a proper map of the sewerage ? 
— Yes ; we have. 

6520. Youliave always kept such amap ? — Yes ; for 
the last thirteen years, and every drain is marked 
upon it, and also the levels are indicated on it. 

6521. Do you think it is part of the surveyor’s duty 
to see that that is done ? — I think it would be very 
advisable to see that it is done. I think it is neces- 
sary to have it done. 

6522. If there is nota proper mapshowing the levels 
of all the sewers, as provided by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, how can any builder going to build a new house 
know how to lay down sewers 1 — I think such a map 
should be provided. 


Mr. B. A. Gray, examined. 


6523. Mr. Monahan. — You are the surveyor of the 
county Dublin? — Yes. 

6524. You have heard Mr. Brett’s evidence? — Yes. 

6525. Do you agree with the statements he has 
made? — I do, generally speaking. With regard to 
the sections of the roads, he does not appear to be so 
well acquainted with them as I am. I have been 
fourteen years in the township. 

6526. And therefore you are thoroughly acquainted 
with the sections of the roads? — I am. 

6527. As a skilled engineer are you able to tell us 
that the condition of the sections enables you to 
form an opinion as to the manner in which the roads 
have been kept for some years back ?■ — I made the 
measurements of the sections at the time I inspected 
them with Mr. Brett. They were very perfect, and 
that resulted from the permanent character of the 
repairs ; that could not have been brought up suddenly 
by any sudden application of materials. 

6528. Did the indications of the sections satisfy you 
as an engineer of long experience that the roads must 
have been properly kept? — They were well consoli- 
dated sections. The sections were right good. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Norwood. 

6529. Were you in Kenilworth-square ? — I was. 

6530. Did you observe the grass growing alongside 
the road ? — I did. 

6531. Would you allow that on a county road ? — I 
could not help it. 

Be-examined by Mr. Monahan. 

6532. Did you hear it stated that there was only 
one crossing from Portobello-bridge to the Bathgar- 
road ? — I did. 

6533. Do you remember how many crossings there 
are ? — I cannot tell you that. 

6534. Do you recollect whether or not there is any 
crossing opposite the Bathmines chapel ? — I believe 
there is ; I see people get out of the trams there every 
Sunday. 

6535. With reference to the Pembroke township as 
compared with the Bathmines township — is it not a 
fact that the Pembroke township lies considerably 
lower than the Bathmines township ? — It does. 

6536. And that the soil on which the Pembroke 
township is built — at least for a considerable portion 
at all events — is naturally damper, and that it is there- 
fore more difficult to keep the roads in proper con- 
dition than in Bathmines ? — Certainly. 

6537. And is it not the case — taking mile for mile 
— that in your opinion it would cost more to keep the 
Pembroke roads in order than those of Bathmines ? — 
Yes, I think so. The cost of keeping up roads depends 
in great measure on the material used. 

6538. Where round gravel is used instead of spare 
material, there is increased dirt? — Yes. 


6539. Chairman. — Mr. Vernon says that all the 
roads made through the Pembroke township were 
made of the best material possible ? — They are made 
of Kildare gravel. 

6540. He says it would cost less to keep them — 
from the way in which they were made originally, 
and the way they are drained by proper water channels 
— than the roads in Bathmines ? — I cannot say. I 
speak from my own experience. 

6541. Mi - . Monahan. — You are aware of the nature 
of the Pembroke roads — you have seen them ? — Yes. 

6542. And also the Bathmines roads ? — Yes. 

6543. Having regard to what you have mentioned 
already with reference to the materials, and also the 
other circumstances — are you in a position to say that 
the Pembroke roads would necessarily cost more than 
Bathmines, and require a larger staff? — I believe they 
would, and in a great degree in consequence of the 
materials used. 

6544. Chairman. — What sized gravel would you 
say should be used on a footpath? — I think first 
there should be a layer of coarser gravel — the size of 
peas — in forming it ; and then a layer of nice sifted 
sand. 

6545. What would you say if some of the gravel 
used on the footpaths in the township was lumps of 
stone nearly as large as the ink-bottle on the table 
before you ? — I think that would be wrong. I saw 
the footpaths, and saw nothing of the sort. 

6546. A gentleman produced a piece of stone here to 
prove his statement to that effect ? — I looked at the 
place opposite Mr. Shire’s place, and saw nothing there 
that would justify such a statement. 

6547. What Mr. Shire stated, was that he picked up 
such a stone on the footpath ? 

6548. The Bev. Mr. Shire. — I will give £5 to any 
charity, if Mr. Brett and Mr. Gray will come out to 
my place, and if he does not find a stone as large as 
the one I produced. The one I found and produced 
I picked up on the foothpath. 

6549. Witness. — What we found were about the 
size of an ordinary gooseberry. 

6550. Chairman Those referred to were not the 

size of gooseberries at all; they were the size of hen- 
eggs? — I have had brickbats and oyster shells pro- 
duced to show that that is what a road is being made 
of. But I have not found what was stated at all. 

6551. Mr. Shire. — Did you visit the Leinster-road 
at all ? — Yes. 

6552. Can you tell me how many crossings there are 
at the Leinster-road ? — One or two. There are three 
crossings on the Bathmines-road. There is a crossing 
at the end of Leinster-road, there is one at the Bom an 
Catholic Chapel, and one at Leinster-square. 

6553. Mr. Evans spoke of the splendid horses used 
in the township by the Commissioners. Did you ever 
see them drawing half a ton of mud? — I have seen 
them drawing heavy weights. 


Dublin. 
Julff I, 1879. 

Mr. Henry 
Brett, c.n. 


Mr. B. A. 
Gray. 
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Dublin. 6554. "Were they too fat to go at an ordinary quick 

July l, 1879. pace ? — I think not. 

Mr. i!_ a. 6555. There is a road called Ratlim ines-avenu e. up to 

Gray. the convent. What is the formation of that road 1 — I 

think it is of a good formation. It is of convex forma- 
tion. 

6556. I venture to think it is as flat as the table, and 

there have been three inches of mud on it in wet 
weather 

6557. Chairman. — We have your evidence on that 
already. 

6558. Mr. Shire (to witness) . — Did you visit Maxwell- 
road ? — I did. 

6559. What state is that road in ? — I didn’t find any 
mud at all upon it. 

6560. There are usually six inches of mud on it? — I 
didn’t see any upon it when T was there. 

6561. When did the Commissioners lay out 6 d. on 
that road ? — I cannot say. 

6562. Did you visit Castlewood-lane ? — I did. 

6563. What means is there there for taking off the 
surface water, and the water that comes out from under 
the houses? — I suppose the lane you mean is Collin’ s- 
lane? 

6564. No, Castlewood-lane — down off Castlewood- 
avenue ? — T found there was no deposit of filth or soil of 
any standing. The lane was not well kept, so far as 
its state of repair was concerned, but there was nothing 
to justify any statement that it was in a filthy condi- 
tion. 

6565. Chairman. — Don’t be under any misapprehen- 
sion. It was admitted here that the lanes were in that 
state, and the statement was that they were not looked 
upon as belonging to the township at all, but as private 
property. Thex-e was no excuse made. 

6566. Rev. Mr. Shire. — When did the Commissioners 
clean Castlewood-lane? — I cannot answer that ques- 
tion. There was no particular filth upon it except 
some little matters of offal thrown out there recently. 

6567. You have visited Church-place — off Church- 
avenue? — I have. 

6568. What means is there for taking off the surface 
water there? — I think that means are required for 
taking off the sux-face water thex-e. The channels 
requix-e to be paved. 

6569. You visited the lane at the x - ere of Belgrave- 
squai-e and Belgi'ave-road? — Yes, I did. 

6570. You got that pretty clean ? — There was no par- 
ticular deposit upon it. Thex-e was only that which 
might be expected to be in such a lane. 

6571. Sxxpposing you saw a lane for months full of 
leaves and vegetable stalks, and refuse of all kinds, 
and it x-emaining thex-e, what woixld you say to that ? — 
I think it would be very wrong. 

6572. More than one of the witnesses has seen that 
with his own eyes. — I have not seen it. 

6573. Would it be true if I stated that a clergyman 
lived for eight or nine months with a delicate son, in 
Belgrave-square, without getting that lane cleaned ? — 
I don’t know anything about that. 

6574. You went xxp our road, and you didn’t see any 
paving-stones on the foot-path ? — I did not. 

6575. I believe you drove up the road ? — I dx-ove up 
first, and thexx walked it. 

6576. In what state wex-e the walks on the roadside 
at Windsoi'-road ? — They had fresh gravel on them. 

6577. Did you see grass thex-e a foot and a half high ? 
— I don’t think I saw grass a foot and a half high any- 
where. I saw some on the max-gins of the foot-paths. 

6578. Whatdoyou saytothe water in agx-eat pox-tion 
of the township' being shut off from 9 o’clock at night 
until the next mox-ixing ? — I don’t think that is a good 
ax-x-angement. I think that is very objectionable. 

6579. What do you say to having a hose which lets 
the water come out in every direction but the x-ight one, 
so that it half-drowned the people who tried to use it, 

• instead of putting out the fire — what do you say to 
that ? — I think it very wrong. 

6580. Were you through Castlewood-avenue ? — Yes. 


6581. Is the foot-path level with the road there? — It 
is very little over the road. 

6582. It is not all kerbed? — No ; it was originally 
badly formed. It has fallen away on the lower 
side. 

6583. Would you give me alist of the roads throixgh 
which the trams ran — both new and old roads ? — I 
could not tell you them. 

6584. Chairman. — What would be, in your opinion, 
a proper sanitax-y staff to look aftex-, and see that a 
town of 23 miles of roads, and all the houses on 
those x-oads wex-e propex-ly attended to ? — Is it for the 
scavenging alone ? 

6585. I mean a sanitax-y staff to watch the scavengers, 
and see that they do their dxxty — to x-epox-t nuisances, 
and so on ? — I could hardly answer that question, be- 
cause I don’t know how the drainage of Rathxnines is 
circumstanced at all. 

6586. Don’t you think they woixld require a larger 
sanitax-y staff in Rathmines tlxan in Bray ? — I should 
say at least, inclxxding the Town Clerk — the Executive 
Sanitax-y Officer. 

6587. How many besides him? — I shoxxld say three 
or four of the staff should be deputed to attend to the 
sanitax-y work. 

6588. What would you think of a staff composed 
of a pensioned policeman — a man who cannot be less 
than 50 or 60 years of age — at a salary of £50 a year, 
and a hall-porter. That is all they have in Rathmines. 

6589. Mr. Evans is the Executive Sanitary Officer 
and he is the Town Clerk, and the Town Clei-k of such 
a district is supposed to be at his office, for a number of 
hours in the day, Then they have a police sergeant 
— a pensioned officer of the Police Force — and then 
they have a hall portex-. That is all they have to look 
after twenty-three miles of roads, to look after the 
sewers and house dx-ains, and see that the drains of 
the hoxxses are connected with the main sewers. What 
do you think of such a staff? — I think it would not 
be insufficient if those two men’s services wex-e confined 
to making examinations, and reporting to the Execu- 
tive Sanitax-y Officer, and then that the labourers would 
do their duty and make reports also — if they were 
confined to that the work ought to be properly done. 

6590. Chairman. — One of them is a hall porter, 

whose entire salary is £15 a year, and that man has 
charge of the Fire Engine ? 

6591. Mr. Monahan. — I am instructed to say that 
in making that statement you are labouring under a 
misconception. 

6592. Mr. Evans. — His salary is £15 a year as sub- 
sanitary officex-, and 15s. a week as hall porter. 

6593. Chairman. — Thex-efox-e, if he is to attend to 
his duties as sub-sanitary officex-, for which he receives 
£15 a year, he cannot give any value for his 15s. a 
week. He cannot be like Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, in 
two places at one time. 

6594. That man has to look after twenty-two miles 
of roads and lanes, to examine cesspools, to see that 
ashpits aro kept in proper order, to see that the houses 
ax-e connected with the xnain drainage, to look after 
the Fix-e Brigade, the fire engine and hose, and so on. 
Do you think that that is a sufficient staff? — I should 
say not. 

6595. Do you think that the water supply of Rath- 
mines is satisfactory ? — I think thej r should have a 
higher pressure. 

6596. Dr. Norwood. — Do you think they shoxxld 
have the Vax-try water there? — I do not think there is 
sufficient pressux-e at present. 

6597. About eighty feet is the highest pressure in 
Rathmines ? — It is 180 feet in Bx-ay. 

6598. Mr. Gray. — I don’t see the necessity for the 
Yartx-y water at all. 

6599. Dr. Norwood. — Do you say then that there is 
sufficient pressure in Rathmines ? — I should say thex-e 
is not ; but thex-e is a very good supply for domestic 
purposes. 

6600. But what do you say to 1,000 houses being 
left from 9 o’clock at night until six in the morning 
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without a drop of water for fire purposes ? — I should 
say it is not right. 

6601. Is there anything like a Fire Brigade there at 
all 1 — There is no Fire Brigade. 

6602. We were told for some time that there was a 
staff of men who could be used for the purpose ? — Yes; 
but there is no organized Fire Brigade there at all. 


6603. I am told that there is a man named Smith in 
charge of the fire engine, and that he is a first-rate 
machinist? — I know Smith is a very intelligent man, 
and well acquainted with the water taps ; and there 
could be no better man in charge of the engine. 


Dublin. 
July 1, 1870. 

Mr. R. A. 
Gray. 


Mr. Frederick Stokes, examined. 


Mr. F. Stokes. 


6604. Mr. Monahan. — Mr. Stokes, I understand you 
were away during the earlier stages of this inquiry ? — 
Yes ; I live in England. 

6605. You were very well acquainted with the town- 
ship of Rathmines for a great number of years, and 
you were chairman of the Rathmines Commissioners ? 

6606. I am just going, in proper order, to call your 
attention to certain matters that were mentioned on 
the last day of the inquiry, and I will ask all the 
attention you can give to the Commissioners on the 
subject. And the first matter I shall deal with is 
this : is the statement that the Commissioners were 
owners to a considerable extent of house property in 
Rathmines, and that they abated the taxes in that 
district because they had a paramount interest in re- 
ducing taxation to the lowest possible limit — in fact 
starving the district by their operations — is that the 
fact ? — There is no doubt, to some extent, that is so. 
The Board always contained a considerable proportion 
■of owners of property, and I am of opinion ought to 
do so ; but there was also a considerable proportion of 
persons who had no interest in house property save 
the houses they lived in. As to keeping down taxa- 
tion, I am the principal person to blame for that. 

6607. Can you tell how many of the Commissioners 
are house owners? — If I had a list of them I could tell. 

[List of Rathmines Town Commissioners handed to 
witness.] 

6608. Witness. — There are ten who have no houses, 
and eleven who have. 

6609. That is to say there are ten who have no pro- 
perty ? — There are ten who are only occupiers, or who 
own their own houses only. 

6610. Can you tell us from the paper you have in 
your hand about the amount of rental and taxation of 
those persons? — -You had better get that from Mr. 
Evans, because I have no personal knowledge on the 
subject. 

6611. Another matter was mentioned with reference 
to the audits ? — If you like I will go through the evi- 
dence and deal with it myself. The first statement I 
shall refer to is in the evidence of the Rev. Loftus 
Shire, and it is in reference to the audits. [Witness 
then read the portion of evidence referred to.] A 
more unfair and disingenuous statement than that 
could not be made. I will tell you the facts of the 
case. A requisition under- the Act was sent, not to the 
Board, but to me, to whom the Act provided it should 
be sent. It was completely imperfect, and if I had 
called a meeting it could not have been carried, because 
there was no clause of the Act in it. 

6612. Was that the first requisition or the second ? 
— The first. I took the requisition to Mr. Fitzgerald, 
my solicitor, and the Board’s, and took his opinion 
upon it, which didn’t cost the Board anything — because 
if it was charged at all, it was charged to me — and he 
drew out for me a requisition complying with the 
terms of the Act. I sent that requisition to the 
gentleman from whom I had received the other, Mr. 
Scott — who behaved all through very much like a 
gentleman — and instructed him that it was to be put 
in that form. We didn’t hear anything for a long 
time afterwards, and he then came again, not with the 
other bad order, but with an exact copy of what Mr. 
Fitzgerald gave ine, and I had sent to Mr. Scott. 
As soon as we received that requisition, having pre- 
viously received the instructions of the Board on the 
subject, I wrote to Mr, Shire — whose name happened 


to be the first one on the requisition — and ho was 
therefore the proper person to write to — that the 
Board would offer no opposition to the Government 
audit, and I received a very uncivil note from the 
reverend gentleman in reply. We are always 
punctual at our meetings in Rathmines. He speaks 
of one or two Commissioners being there. It was not 
one or two, but six Commissioners were there, and the 
requisitionists were not there at all. I put the 
question according to the Act, and the whole thing 
was done in that way. I would like to know what 
imputation could be made about that statement of 
facts. I would like to know what I could have done 
that I didn’t do. The next point I shall refer to, is 
Mr. Shii-e’s evidence, with reference to co-option. I 
have to say [witness having read the evidence] as 
to that — with regard to co-option, that it is not a 
power possessed by our Board alone, but by every 
Board in the kingdom in the same way. We have 
no option but to fill up by co-option when a vacancy 
occurs, and we have always done so to the best of our 
ability. With regard to a member of the Board retir- 
ing for the purpose of the re-election of another 
member, that occurred only in one case, and it 
happened to be my own. On the occasion of the 
first election I lost my seat, and another gentleman 
made room for me. In that case, the system of co- 
option was resorted to — made by a member resigning 
for the purpose. Whenever a vacancy occurred, we 
did our best, and I am accountable ehiefiy for the 
selection of the men, and we found it exceedingly 
difficult to get good men. We certainly did put iu 
some men who had been rejected by the ratepayers, 
but we also put in others who were put forward by 
the ratepayers, but who were unable to secure a 
sufficient number of votes to procure their election. 
Dr. Wright was one ; Mr. Plunket was another, and 
there are others I could name. Mr. Eason was not 
co-opted. He stood and was defeated, and the Board 
adopted him the next time, as one of their candidates. 
Mr. Mark Bentley, who has devoted so much time to 
opposing the Commissioners, was co-opted by the 
Board twice, and he deserved it well. He was sub- 
sequently rejected by the ratepayers, and wo co-opted 
him again ; and I believe he was the only case rejected. 
At the next election he stood upon his own hook ; that 
was the third time of his seeking election, and he was 
again rejected. That is a fair summary of the charges 
that have been brought against the Board. There were 
one or two cases of rejected members who were Roman 
Catholics being retained on the Board, and that feeling 
of desire to keep them on the Board was caused by 
the fact that otherwise they would be sure to lose 
their seats, because the majority was -a conservative 
one. 

6613. They were some of those who were co-opted 
afterwards? — Yes, Mr. Murphy was one ; Mr. Plunket 
was another, and Mr. Dolan was one — in fact I should 
have mentioned before, that we rarely had a contest 
at all. For fifteen years, there was only one contest, 
but the olection of every member of the Board that is 
at present on the Board, has been ratified by the rate- 
payers. lie then goes on, at page 202 — the first 
question “ I have ceased bringing anything before the 
Board," ... and so on. Well, all I can say in 
reference to that, is that every letter as it came in was 
numbered, and in no case was a letter not brought 
before the Board — except, anonymous letters — no 
matter how trumpery the communication might be. 

2 12 
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Dublin. 6614. That statement as to letters not being brought 
■July 1,1879. before the Board, you distinctly contradict? — Yes ; 

Mr. F. Stokes, most distinctly. Such a thing could not be done, 
because the letters are numbered in rotation, so that 
unless some one tore letters out, they should come 
before the Board. 

6615. What is the next matter you wish to refer 
to ? — In reference to what he says at question four, in 
reply to Dr. Norwood, to the effect that we struck a 
rate three months before we were legally entitled to 
do so. That is not the case. We had been in the 
habit of striking a rate on the twenty-fifth of March, 
and every other Board in the city or county struck on 
the first of January, and we put ours to the first of 
January the same as the rest. At the time it gave us 
a supply of money, but the ratepayers were only 
called upon to pay the same rate within the same year. 
Further on he says, in reference to the reception of 
the deputation, that 1 was chairman of the Board, and 
on that occasion they were plainly told by me that 
they had no right there at all, and that it was only as 
a matter of courtesy they were there. Well, the 
grain of truth that there is in that, is that Mr. Shire 
spoke an unreasonable length of time, and I interrupted 
him by saying that it was a mere matter of courtesy 
to hear a discussion on the subject. However, we 
heard him at great length on totally irrelevant topics, 
but the members of the Board did not venture to 
question the right of anyone. We took counsel’s 
opinion as to the question, and it was perfectly correct. 
At page 203, line four, this question of Leinster-road 
is brought up. If you think it is convenient I will 
state the whole question with regard to that here. 

6616. Chairman. — Yes, itwouldbewellto deal with 

that question now? — In Leinster-road, in the first 
place, the gradients are very great and the expense of 
repairing it vei-y small, because the water runs off the 
whole extent of the Leinster-road. I may say that 
Leinster-road runs from the Rathmines-road to the 
Harold’s-cross-road. Well, the matter that has been 
referred to in reference to Leinster-road arose in this 
way 

6617. Before you proceed further, I would like to 
have the maps made for the township 'under the Act 
of 1847 produced ? — [Map produced.] 

6618. I am right in saying that, up to the year 1878, 
the Rathmines Commissioners never had maps made 
under the existing Acts' of Parliament ? — You are quite 
mistaken. I can answer the question. 

6619. Dr. Norwood. — We served notice to produce 
them. 

6620. Chairman. — Mr. Johnson says these maps 
were made within the last six months? — I never saw 
them before. I was the first chairman under the Act 
of 1847, and one of the first things I did was to have 
that map made ; and more than that, we had it litho- 
graphed and sold to the public. It has been on the 
wall of the office from that day to this. 

. 6621. Mr. Cotton. — Was that the map with all the 
drains in the township marked on it? — Oh, no. 

6622. Chairman. — That is what we are talking 
about. There should be a map, Mr. Stokes, according 
to the Act of Parliament? — I will go with you there. 

6623. And when a new sewer was made it should 
have been marked upon it ? — It should have been done 
and it was not done. 

6624. Dr. Norwood. — Notice was served on them to 
produce that map. 

6625. Chairman. — How can they produce what 
they have not got. 

6626. Dr. Norwood. — If they admit that, that is all 
I want 

6627. Chairman. — They have admitted it. Proceed, 

please, Mr. Stokes. With reference to Leinster-road — 
the original owner of Leinster-road made it a private 
road 

6628. "When was it made? — About the year 1839. 
It was made a private road, because at that time nearly 
all the funerals passed in that direction, there being a 


toll on the Circular-road. That was the cause of its 
being kept a private road, and the only cause. 

6629. And was it then maintained by the man who 
made it ? — Yes. He became insolvent, or bankrupt, 
or something of that sort, and went to the bad, and 
the road got into very bad order, and in 1853 the 
Commissioners were applied to to keep it in repair, 
and they made a contract to keep it in repair for ten 
years for £30 a year. [Counsel then read part of the 
contract.] 

6630. Was the contract carried out? — Yes. [Counsel 
then continued the reading of the contract.] 

Witness . — The practical result of that contract was 
that the township at large received £30 a year for 
nothing, because they were bound to repair the road, 
if we had taken down the gates. This road is most 
important in the township, as you will see from my 
explanation; it is of much greater value than the 
Rathmines-road, and for the last twenty-five or twenty- 
six years they have received £30 a year. If the Com- 
missioners throw open the road, we will do so, and we 
will take back our money. 1 say “ we,” as represent- 
ing the owners. After the contract was made, it was 
reported to the ratepayers and approved of. It was 
reported in these terms : — “ For an annual payment 
of £30 for ten years the Commissioners have contracted 
for the repair of the Leinster-road at the solicitation of 
the owners of house property tliereou.” The object of 
that being to prevent funerals passing there, and for 
no other reason in the world : and, as to its legality, 1 
do not offer an opinion. It was in every account from 
1853 down to 1865, and in 1865 the property was sold 
in the Landed Estates Court, and we received £400 as-- 
compensation for a payment of £20 a year. It appears 
in the account ending the 25th of March, 1865 — 
“ Owners of Leinster-road for repair of road in perpe- 
tuity, see list on other side ” — and “ list on other side ”■ 
says — “ Per purchasers under the Landed Estates 
Court ’’(who contributed ^>ro r« to towards it), “£400,”' 
and the money was spent in part payment of the 
waterworks then in course of construction. 

663 1. Chairman. — Is there anything you would wish 
to add to your evidence ? — I think not. 

6632. Mr. Cotton. — Under what contract isthe road 
repaired now ? — Under the first contract ; it was re- 
newed from time to time. 

6633. Is it now in force ? — It is. 

6634. Mr. Evans. — The twenty years will expire in 
1S84. 

6635. Mr. Cotton. — Mr. Stokes, do the Commis- 
sioners receive £10 a year from some one else? — Yes 
£10 a year from the representatives of Thomas Bacon. 

6636. What does the road cost you ? — Very little 
there is a fall of twenty-one feet in a quarter of mile, 
so that the expenditure, in the way of repairing, is- 
very small. No doubt, the fact of its being a private- 
road diminishes the cost of repairing, and the fact also 
of no funerals and stone carts going up there. I have- 
no hesitation in saying that if the Commissioners give 
up the £30 a year we will give up the road. 

6637. Chairman. — I understand that the objection 
is to the road being kept as a private road, and as to 
what right the Town Commissioners have to make any 
bargain with reference to part of a road ? — They took 
it upon certain terms. 

6638. After you took it up what right have you to- 
keep it private ; and then I asked whether the houses 
on the Leinster-road are connected with the main 
drainage, and I understood the answer to be “ We 
cannot tell, because it is a private road ; we have no 
control over it ”? — That is not so ; they are all con- 
nected with the main drainage. I was the first ma.n 
who built a house on the road, and I knowall about that. 

6639. With regard to the legal aspect of the trans- 
action ? — I have no doubt it is illegal, but we did it 
for the advantage of the township. 

6640. Has the road been well kept in pursuance of 
the contract ? — It is the most perfectly drained road 
in the township. 

6641. Is it well kept? — Yes. 
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6642. And, -whether legal or not, the result has 
been the producing of this £30 a year. And I believe 
the inhabitants of that place pay rates just the same as 
any other person ? — Yes, they do ; and the matter- was 
brought before public meetings, and no objection made 
to it; even meetings at which Mr. Sliire could have 
been present. 

6643. Dr. Norwood. — With reference to the matter 
of the Landed Estates Court, was not that a suggestion 
of the examiner of the Court 1 — I believe so ; I cannot 
say of my own knowledge ; it is not of any importance. 
There is a statement at page 203 — the first question 
in the second column — that it was “ one of their own 
friends, Mr. Eason, that was co-opted”; Mr. Eason 
was not co-opted. 

6644. Can you tell us anything about Church-avenue 
not being asphalted 1 — No ; but with regard to the 
two roads I heard mentioned in the Course of the 
evidence of the preceding witness — Windsor-road and 
Maxwell-road — we have nothing to do with them ; 
they are private property, and we could not interfere 
with them. 

6645. It was mentioned that those roads were in 
bad order ? — They are not in our charge at all, and I 
consider that it would be most unjust — in fact a 
monstrous thing if we were to expend the money of 
the ratepayers in making roads for other men, who 
would not pay the expense of putting them into proper- 
order. 

6646. But supposing tlreroadbecomes in such a state 
as to be a nuisance? — And we took it up even 
on that point. 

6647. But you need not have done that ? — I know 
that. We went the length of putting a barrier at 
the end, and putting a “ caution ” up. 

6648. You could have indicted them, and you should 
have taken some steps ; you are the sanitary authority ?• 
— No sanitary question arose. 

6649. But is it a sanitary nuisance ? — Mr. Shire 
said they were deep with mud.; but that is not a 
sanitary nuisance. 

6650. Chairman. — I think it is a very great 
nuisance. If mud and filth festers it must become a 
nuisance ? — Anything that men could do was done for 
these roads. There is a statement made at page 203, 
in the second column, that Mr. Eason was co-opted ; 
that is not the fact. 

6651. He was adopted by the Board 1 — Yes. 

6652. And not opposed to the Board ? — Yes ; he was 
one of those instances in which, whenever we saw a 
man like him receiving a large, amount of support, we 
co-opted him and took him in at the next election. 
Mr. Shire makes another statement at page 204, 
second column, question 2. Well, the statement there 
is substantially correct; although I don’t remember 
having spoken to Mr. Shire, because it is very seldom 
he would hear me on any subject of explanation as 
this ; but what I do say is this ; with stuff costing Is. 
or Is. 3 d. to remove when it lies there for a day or 
two, one-half of the wet goes away in water, and it is 
consequently one-half of the expense to remove, and 
that, I apprehend, is a saving to the ratepayers ; and 
as for weeks, it never lay there for weeks. Any 
practical man will know that mud lying there a day 
or two, or three or four days, the water will run off, 
and it is, of course, much more economical to remove 
then. 

The next charge is with respect to what Mr. Bradley 
says about Kenilworth-square. The question is at 
page 204 : he says — “ I live in Kenilworth-square ; I 
have frequently sent. forward complaints; I have a 
great deal to complain of.” What I wish to refer to is 
as to Kenilworth-square being private. Mr Bradley 
says the Commissioners alleged that it had been taken 
up. I don’t know who made that allegation, but it is 
utterly without foundation. So far from that I spent 
a great deal of time in endeavouring to get that square 
made a public one. Mr. Murphy behaved liberally ; 
he offered a lease at £40 a year ; and members of the 


Board agreed to subscribe the cost of putting it in Dmn.ni. 

order, but we were frustrated by some of Mr. Bradley’s Jul n b 1879 

neighbours who would not agree to its being made jj r _ p. stokes 

public, or pay for its being kept private. There was 

a clause in Mr. Murphy’s lease agreeing to keep it a 

private squai - e on a contribution of £1 a year. We 

offered to take it up and repair it under the Public 

Parks Act, if they would agree to . its being made 

public, because otherwise we could not spend the 

public money on it. They would not do that. But 

it never was given up, nor did we ever say that we 

had taken it up. With regard to the ground it is 

Mr. Murphy’s private property, and he can make 

ducks and drakes of it. 

6653. Mr. Bradley. — I protest against that ; he can- 
not. 

Witness. — I am endeavouring to explain. The place-, 
was to be kept unbuilt on as a private garden on. 
payment of £1 a house ; but the tenants would not. 
either have it made a public garden or pay the £1 a 
year. As to the top dressing, I dare say our surveyor 
was very glad to get rid of the mud. 

6654. Chairman. — It is not a question of public or 
private at all. The question is simply this — Mr. 

Bradley states that he saw with his own eyes, not. 
private carts, but the carts of the Bathmines Town 
Commissioners, bringing the stuff from the roads and 
depositing it on that square ? 

Witness. — I have no doubt of it. 

6655. Isn’t that depositing a nuisance in your town- 
ship ? 

Mr. Bradley. — It is a nuisance. 

6656. Chairman. — Mr. Bradley says it is a most- 
abominable nuisance, and that he smells it with his 
own nostrils. Docs anyone mean to say that the- 
Corporation of Dublin would allow the scavenging 
stuff of the streets of Dublin to be put on Merrion- 
square, or Stephen’s-green ? — I tell you, orders have 
been made by the police magistrates prohibiting the 
poor people in town from keeping stuff in their yards 
for the purpose of making a livelihood of it by selling 
it to farmers for manure. 1 was in a place where the 
sub-sanitary officer had to walk every night in a foot 
deep of human filth, and when he was called on to 
explain it he said it did not do him. any harm. 

6657. Mr. Bradley. — One of the Commissioners told 
me himself that he complained to Mr. Murphy of it, 
and his reply was that if he did not pub in tiie road 
stuff there he would put in something worse. 

6658. Mr. Stokes. — We are not accountable if the 
law is with Mr. Murphy. 

6659. Chairman.— You are not, but are you not 
accountable for allowing your own carts to draw it up 
there. 

6660. Mr. Bradley. — I ask him to produce mv letters. 

Witness. — I was not there last summer ; but my 

impression is, that it was brought before me as chair- 
man, and that I ordered it to be stopped. 

6661. Mr. Bradley. — I had a letter from the Com- 
missioners, stating that no more stuff would be put on. 

Last summer the same proceeding was adopted, and 
was complained of again, and 1 got a letter from Mr. 

Evans informing me that the Commissioners would 
not interfere. 

6662. Chairman. — The gist of the complaint is that 
the stuff was not only put there, but that the Com- 
missioners’ carts were actually employed to draw it. 

Mr. Bradley. — They are. 

6663. Chairman. — That is, Mr. Murphy, I suppose, 
gets it put there for nothing. 

Witness. — A person said the material was top- 
dressing. 

6664. Chairman. — I don’t care whether it is or not. 

I don’t see what right Mr. Murphy has to get it carted 
in the carts of the Town Commissioners, which are the 
property of the rate payers, without, as far. as I know, 
his paying anything for it. If it be valuable as man- 
ure for top dressing his square, it must be equally 
valuable to be sent out to Miltown, and sold there. 

6665. Mr. Bradley. — Some of the Commissioners 
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told me that it was for the purpose of saving the 
carting elsewhere, that they put it there. 

6606. Mr. Monahan. — Would not that be legiti- 
mate? 

Mr Bradley. — No it is not. It is a nuisance at my 
house, and I protest against it. 

6667. Mr. Monahan. — I was not asking Mr. Stokes 
about this at all. (To witness) All you can tell us is 
that this square, has not been taken up by the Com- 
missioners under the circumstances you stated ? 

Witness. — Ves, statements have been made by every 
one of the witnesses with respect to what I see is 
called the “Canal interest.” One gentleman has been 
kind enough to call it the “ Canal ring.’-’ I will take 
that topic in the first place. The contracts with the 
canal were made chiefly by me ; and I desire to say 
that the statement that there is a canal interest or 
“ canal ring ” which means a gang of swindlers, par- 
amount at the board, has not the slightest shadow of 
foundation. I will first meet the only definite charge 
that has been made, because it has been made against 
a gentleman who had not the power of defending him- 
self. It was stated, and repeated again and again, 
that Mr. Evans was largely interested in the canal, and 
the imputation was thrown out directly and broadly 
that he favoured the canal because he was pecuniarily 
interested in it. 

6668. Chairman. — I certainly don’t recollect the 
name of any individual being mentioned. 

Witness. — It was in the public pi'ints. 

6669. Chairman. — If it was, they could not have 
taken it down here. 

Witness. — Possibly not here ; but it was certainly 
stated in the public prints. 

667 0. Dr. Norwood. — I did not hear any one’s name 
mentioned. 

Witness. — It was stated in a letter of Mr. Bentley to 
the newspapers. 

6671. Chairman. — I won’t go into that. The charge 
is that a number of Town Commissioners were inter- 
ested in the canal. 

6672. Mr. Monahan. — The suggestion is obvious. 
(To witness) Tell me how that stands. 

Witness. — There are only two names on the list, of 
Commissioners who are shareholders in the canal 
namely Mr. John IT. Evans, who is joined with Mr. 
Henry Tindal Atkinson. The history of that shows 
the extent to which the imputation is justified. This 
sum of .£10,000, was part of the fortune settled upon 
my daughter when she married ; it belonged to Mr. 
M‘Donnell, her husband’s father. There was £20,000 
settled on her and this is ,£10,000 of it. It was han- 
ded over to them as trustees ; and it must have been 
quite obvious, to every fair man in the community 
that when it was put in two names, it was a trust 
estate. Both the children were brought up in the 
same Sunday school, of which Mr. Evans was Superin- 
tendent, and it was a most natural thing that he 
should be then- trustee. That is the explanation of 
that £10,000. 

6673. Mr. Monahan. — He is a mere trustee, and 
has no interest in the money ? — No interest whatever. 
The only other name is that of William Todd. 

6674. I see another sum of £900? — That is also 
trust money. I suppose I need not vindicate him. 
Up to yesterday I did not know eA’en that there was 
one. I would like to add that the entire payment by 
the Commissioners to the Grand Canal Company is 
about £300 a year, out of a total income of £20,000, 
so that there is not the slightest ground for saying 
that any canal interest has weighed with the Com- 
missioners. The next charge is that “ Mr. Stokes 
was working heaven and earth to bring up electors ; ” 
and, further on, Mr. Henry Broune, in his evidence, 
says, that “ Mr. Stokes stopped in the room where 
the balloting was going on, and had to be told that he 
should not stay there.” “The very appearance of 
Mr. Stokes as chairman ” — it is said — “was an inter- 
ference.” Well, of course, I cannot be accountable 
for my appearance, but there is not a single syllable 


of truth in that statement from beginning to end. 
No such occurrence ever took place or anything like 
it. What did take place Avas this. The passage into 
the balloting room was through the Commissioners’ 
office, and I placed the two collectors in the Com- 
missioners’ office to afford information to all parties. 

I spoke to the leader of the opposition, Mr. Bagnall, 
and offered him the privilege, or the option of having 
two or three of their people there to see who passed 
through, and to take the names ; which they accepted 
thankfully. Subsequently they objected to my re- 
maining in my own office, aud I left it, and the 
office was kept clear the whole day. But I never 
stopped in the balloting room. That would be an 
indictable offence. I went in once or twice with 
Mr. Bagnal to settle small points in the case, but to 
say that I interfered in the election is untrue from 
beginning to end. There is a statement that “ the 
carriages of Commissioners were bringing up voters." 
There Avas nothing to prevent the carriages of the 
Commissioners from bringing up voters, but nothing 
of the kind ever took place. I might have had my 
carriage there to have fetched up voters, but, as to 
any organized system, nothing of the kind ever took 
place to my knowledge. 

6675. I see Mr. Henry Broune is one of the gentle- 
men who says that we cannot have a proper repre- 
sentation of public opinion as long as the Commis- 
sioners have a large financial interest vested in the 
canal ? — Nearly every witness Avho comes up has a 
dab at the canal. 

6676. Well, Ave have disposed of the canal ? — I hope 

6677. Your statement is that the account of what 
took place at the election is untrue ? — Ah, well, Ave 
Avou’t use any offensive word, but it is untrue at any 
rate. I say emphatically — and I challenge contra- 
diction — that I simply attended during the day to see 
fair play. I never interfered with a single voter, cr- 
ashed him how he voted, or sought his vote. Of 
course I had my oavu inclinations. We always sup- 
port the outgoing Commissioners — whether they had 
been put in by the Board or by the public they had 
equal support, 

6678. Chairman. — The charge is that the Board 
themselves nominated and worked for the outgoing 
men, and used all their influence through the town- 
ship to have their nominees elected ? — It is not true. 
The Board never interfere as a body. Individual 
members interfered. We never were unanimous. 
There wei-e always one or two dissentients. But 
undoubtedly, we all worked as hard as Ave could for 
the outgoing members — no doubt about it. Every 
other board does the same. I Avant to say something 
about the officers, because they have been unhand- 
somely aspersed. 

6679. Mr. Monahan. — There were a certain number 
of Commissioners Avhose candidature the Board 
favoured, while others were brought in — to use a 
familiar expression — on their own hook, by the town- 
ship ? — Yes, by the popular vote. 

6680. Can you tell us what proportion of Com- 
missioners have been brought in in that way? — I 
could. 

6681. Chairman. — Is there such a thing going on 
as an arrangement between members of the Board 
themselves as to whom they Avill let in, or what seats 
theyAvill reserve for individuals? — None whatever. 

6682. You never heard of such a thing? — Never. 
If you Avill allow me I Avill tell you what did happen, 
for, if anybody is accountable for it, I am. What 
we generally do is this. When Ave fill up a vacancy 
Ave discuss amongst ourselves, after the Board has 
broken up, Avho should take the next A'acancy, so that 
when a vacancy happens Ave may have a man ready, 
so as not to have one thrust in at the spur of the 
moment. 

6683. Tell me is there any foundation for this. The 
question Avas put to a gentleman, whom I won’t name 
at present — “ Are you satisfied Avith the represents 
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tion of the Commissioners and their management of 
the township ? — I think it is excellent ; I think there 
is an amount of liberality on the Board that is prac- 
tised nowhere else. For instance, the majority of the 
members are men with large holdings, but there are 
always a certain number of seats reserved for gentle- 
men who have no interest in the township beyond the 
houses they occupy or pay a rack-rent for. It has 
always been considered fair to the occupiers that they 
should have representation.” Then I asked this ques- 
tion — “How do you mean that there are a certain 
number of seats reserved ?” The answer is — “ We 
always admitted that there should be so many, some 
three or four, that had not actually any property in 
the township, but should represent the occupiers.” 
Then I put the question, “ And so they are elected ?” 
— “Yes, and we often co-opt.” “ But that is only in 
cases of vacancy ?” — “ Yes, and they have always 
been retained by the ratepayers.” “Asa rule, do 
the ratepayers adopt the members proposed by the 
Board?” — “ Yes, almost everything the Commissioners 
do in fact.” Is there any foundation for that state- 
ment? — Which statement ? 

6684. I will read it for you again — “ I think there 
is an amount of liberality in the Beard that is 
perhaps practised nowhere else. For instance, the 
majority of the members are men with large holdings, 
but there is always a certain amount of seats reserved” 
— that is reserved by the Board — “ for gentlemen who 
have no interest in the township but the houses they 
occupy and pay a rack-rent for. It is always consi- 
dered” — that is considered by the Board — “ fair that 
the occupiers should have representation”? — Yes, 
that part I concur in, but as to the number of seats 
being left it is a mistake. 

6685. I asked the question — “ How do you mean 
that a certain number of seats are reserved?”- — “We 
always admit” — that is the Board — “ that there should 
be so many, three or four, that have not any property 
in the township, who should represent the occupiers.” 
The Board admit that, do you see. Then comes the 
question — “And so they are elected? — Yes, we often 
co-opt.” I put the question — “ That is in case of a 
vacancy ?” The answer is, “ Yes.” “ And they arc 
always returned by the ratepayers ? — As a rule, the 
ratepayers adopt the members who are proposed by 
the Board ?” The answer is — “ Yes, almost everything 
the Commissioners do in fact.” Now, do you agree 
with the gentleman, a member of your Board, who 
stated that ? — I don’t agree with him in the statement 
as to three or four— that is, the statement from which 
it would appear that the matter was arranged at the 
Board, and that they parcelled out amongst themselves 
how many outsiders they would allow to be elected, 
and how many not. I think Mi - . Murphy is probably 
confounding two things. We always endeavoured to 
reserve a certain number of seats for Homan 
Catholics. 

6686. Oh, hot at all. I will show you that he repu- 
diates that? — He is wrong. 

6687. Chairman. — I will read you his evidence : — 

“ Mr. Stokes does not take the same view in one 
respect” ? And then his answer is — “ If Mr. Stokes 
were here we could argue it to your satisfaction that 
what I say is quite right.” Then I see the question 
was put before the Parliamentary Committee — “The 
Board were anxious to get Roman Catholics, and they 
co-opted them, but they were generally thrown out on 
re-election.” And Mr. Murphy says — “That is an 
extraordinary statement for a Commissioner to make, 
and I will tell you how contrary the real facts are. 
At the last election — there is a small knot of malcon- 
tents everywhere, and we have a few in the township 
— they wanted to put out the whole Board, and it so 
happened that there were three Roman Catholics at 
the Board, and the Board were annoyed at the hosti- 
lity shown; but every one of the members was 
returned. The anxiety of the Board is to keep a 
number of Roman Catholics on the Board ; we have 
two or three very respectable Roman Catholics, and 


our present chairman is a Catholic. We have had 
three chairmen up to the present, and two of them 
have been Roman Catholics. Although Rathmines is 
very far from Liberal, the facts as to the Board are as 
I have stated them, and it is a shame for any one to 
make the statement you have mentioned." 

6688. Chairman. — ] From Mr. Murphy’s statement 
it would appear as if there had been in your own room 
a conference on the subject, and that, it was stated how 
many seats should be thrown open to the public — is 
that so? — No. I am not accountable for what Mr. 
Murphy says. He is entirely inaccurate there, because 
there have been five instead of three. 

66S9. If that is the feeling of the township you can 
hardly blame the people for saying it is in the hands 
of the Commission ern entirely; and Mr. Murphy 
appears to think that any who quarrelled with that 
are a lot of malcontents — that’s what he calls them. 

Witness. — I don’t shrink from stating that of course 
we try to get the best men we can. 

6690. Mr. Monaluin . — No doubt they try to get the 
best men. 

6691. Chairman. — The witness has stated that there 
was not the slightest management. I have read for 
you Mr. Murphy’s evidence at page 54, where he 
states that whenever you have a contest the Roman 
Catholics and Liberals have generally been excluded ; 
and you answered that sometimes they were successful 
because they were always supported by the Board. 

Witness . — Yes ; I stick to that. I stick to that. 
In fact a Roman Catholic could not get in unless he 
was supported by the Board as a rale. 

6692. “There were originally sixRoman Catholics,” 
you say, “ but when thex - e was a contest the Roman 
Catholics went to the wall and we replaced them 
according as we had the opportunity”? — I stick to 
that. 

6693. But you see he says ? — I don’t care what 

he says. 

6694. He says it was a shame for anyone to make a 
statement of the kind ? — Well perhaps he does not like 
to consider that he is one of the minority. (To Mi - . 
Monahan.) What is the question you asked before 
this discussion ? 

6695. Mr. Monahan. — The question I was going to 
ask was this. We all know that there are certain 
candidates who are favoured by the Board, and certain 
other candidates whom we may describe as “ outside rs,” 
to use an expression of the Board. Tell us what are 
the proportions of each? — The first name is Samuel 
Bolton, I opposed his being co-opted, to my great 
regret. He was elected by the. ratepayers and sup- 
ported by us. Mr. Carey was elected against the 
Board list, and he has been supported by the Board 
ever since. Mr. Eason — you have already heard his 
story — stood and was beaten and we adopted him. 
Mr. Plunket tried twice and was beaten, and we co- 
opted him and supported his return when it was after- 
wards contested. He is a Roman Catholic. Mr. 
Shackleton was returned against the Board list. Dr. 
Ward in the same way. 

6696. What do you mean by the Board list? — The 
outgoing members of the Board. 

6697. But that is not like the list at a club where 
you put down that they are recommended by the 
Board ? — But that was never done. 

6698. But you are using very unfortunate expres- 
sions, which are going down on the notes. You are 
saying “supported by the board” and “board list”? — 
When I say “boai-d” I mean the members of the 
board. When I say “ board list” I mean the outgoing 
members. 

6699. Mr. Monahan. — Listen to my question. We 
understand that there are actually in the present con- 
stitution of the board a certain number of members 
that we might call “ board’s members ” — if I may use 
such a phrase — and certain other members elected by 
the ratepayers against the wishes of the Board ? — Yes. 

6700. What proportion of the Board, as it now 
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exists, -were originally brought in by the ratepayers 
against the wishes of the Board ? — Five. 

6701. Dr. Norwood. — In how many years? 

Witness. — A good many have come out, and gone in, 

and come out again. 

6702. Are you speaking of the present list ? — There 
are five ; but I must correct that by saying that every 
member of the present Board has been elected by the 
ratepayers. 

6703. Mr. Monahan. — We are all aware that they 
were elected, and that there are no co-opted members. 

Witness. — I believe so. I am not quite sure. At 
any rate there are five members of the Board at pre- 
sent who were elected in the first instance in opposi- 
tion to the outgoing candidates — I use that phrase to 
meet objections. 

6704. Mr. Monahan. — I am not aware that there is 
anything else I have to ask. 

Witness. — It has been made an imputation on the 
officers that the official staff were used. I don’t mean 
to say that the officers felt no interest in the election ; 
but as to interfering in support of people they never 
did. The surveyor is at perfect liberty, if he chooses, 
to interfere ; but he never did so, or scarcely at all. 
You must bear in mind that either of those gentlemen 
has more interest than, perhaps, the whole of the 
opposition candidates put together, so that they could 
not be expected to be neutral ; but as to abusing their 
position there is no truth in it. I don’t know whether 
or not this is the proper time to hand in a statement 
which I prepared. Not expecting to be here before 
the Board met, I prepared a statement on various 
points that I thought would come up ; but, of course, 
not in any way referring to the evidence which has 
been taken ; and if the Commissioners think it right 
to accept it as evidence, I will hand it in. If not, Mr. 
Monahan had better question me through it. Perhaps 
it would save time to hand it in. 

6705. Chairman. — We will put it in the appendix. 

6706. Dr. Norwood.— Allow me to have a copy. 

6707. Mr. Monahan. —Perhaps it will answer every 
purpose' if it be printed. 

Witness. — I will be happy, at any hour of the day, 
to answer any other question. 

6708. Chairman, having looked at the document, 
said — Mr. Stokes was good enough to send this on the 
5th of April, 1879, to the Ratlimines Commissioners, 
and it is rather hard that a copy of it was not given 
to us last May. It is dated the 5th of April, 1879, 
and it is certainly hardly fair to put it in now when 
you had it long ago. In course of post it came here 
on the 6th of April, and we sat on the 7th. 

6709. Dr. Norwood. —Permit me to add, on behalf 
of my clients, that, though they were in communication 
with the Rathmines Commissioners so far back as the 
5th of May, it was never sent to. them with the other 
documents. 

Witness. — I think it ought to have been handed in 
in the first' instance. 

6710. Chairman (to witness). — You sent it once, 
knowing that we were to sit on the 7th of April ? 

Witness. — I did. 

6711. Chairman.— We sat on the 7th of April, and 
adjourned until the 19th of May, and sat for a week, 
and we never heard of it until now. 

6712. Mr. Monahan. — I am at a loss to know what 
to do with it. 

Witness. — It is like what an exceedingly clever 
lawyer would do. 

6713. Chairman. — I will call attention in the report 
to the fact that though they have had it in their pos- 
session since the 7th of April, they have never 
produced it. The curiosity of the matter is, that it is 
addressed to the Boundaries Commissioners, but we 
never heard of it until this moment. I am very sorry, 
Mr. Stokes, that you did not send it to us long ago; 
there is a great deal of most valuable matter in it 
which would have been very good in my hands for 
asking questions about. 


Witness. — I suppose the truth is, Counsel wanted to 
make use of it. 

6714. Dr. Norwood. — Permit me to say that the rate- 
payers of Rathmines, whose interests are vitally 
affected by this inquiry, ought to have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this statement. 

6715. Alderman Harris. — This is not a statement of 
facts ; it is an essay of Mi - . Stokes’ own. 

6716. Chairman. — It is a statement of his views. 
Witness. — Nothing moi - e; but I am prepared to 

swear to it. 

6717: Chairman. — If he had sent it to us we would 
have given, you an ample opportunity of answering it. 

I will put it in now and say that it was kept back 
until the last moment. 

6718. Mi - . Monahan. — It was not handed in by us. 

6719. Chairman.— Surely Mr. Evans had it. It was 
not sent over printed. It was sent over in manu- 
script by Mr. Stokes, and though it is addressed to us 
it was printed at the expense of the Rathmines Com- 
missioners. By the very envelope in which it is now 
handed to us, it appears that it comes from the office 
of the Rathmines Commissioners, and that they got it 
printed. 

6720. Mr. Bradley. — Attheexpense of the ratepayers. 

6721. Chairman. — We could have got it printed at 
Thom’s. 

6722. Mr. Monahan. —I was told that it was con- 
sidered right by the former Counsel to hand it in at 
the end of Mr. Stokes’ evidence, as embodying that 
evidence. 

6723. Chairman. — How were Counsel to know that 
Mr. Stokes was to be examined at all, or that we 
would have adjourned? 

6724. Alderman Harris. — Will you let it go into the 
appendix as an ex-parte statement ? 

■ 6725. Chairman. — It will go in as a statement of 
Mr. Stokes’ views, but the circumstances under which 
it was handed in to day will be mentioned. 

6726. Alderman Hands. — It is a series of attacks on 
the Corporation which we have no means of refuting. 

6727. Chairman. — But you have a series of attacks 
on them. I don’t know whether this document is 
going to the public or not. I am not going to give it 
to the public ; if the Rathmines Commissioners choose 
to do so I cannot help them. 

Witness. — I am bound to say that there is a great 
deal of justice in what Dr. Norwood has said, but it 
was not my fault nor Mr. Evans’s fault. I sent it to Mr. 
Evans in time, and he put it into the hands of Counsel. 

6728. Mr. Exham. — I am sorry you did not send it 
to Mr. Cotton and me. 

Witness. — I wish I had. I don’t like these very 
clever things. 

6729. Chairman.— I am satisfied it is not Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s fault. 

Witness. — It was in the hands of Counsel for the 
Commissioners on the very first day. It was not 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s fault. 

6730. Mr. Monahan. — Personally I am not to blame 
in the matter, for I was not here. 

6731. Chairman. — Mr. Stokes, in your examination 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, you 
were asked, in question 3145 — 

‘“ Do you think it facilitates the despatch of business to 
allow no political discussion ?’ — and your answer is — ‘ Of 
course it does. The hour of meeting is nine o’clock sharp, 
and we are never exceptional in that respect. No business 
is brought on after ten o’clock, and I need not tell you 
that with only one hour a day for business, we must look 
sharp, and have no speeching or waste of time, because at 
ten o’clock any gentleman can go, because he knows with 
certainty that no business can be entered upon after he has 
gone.”’ 

Is that correct? — You must read that as “no new 
business.” 

6732. But with that qualification it is correct ? — N o 
new business — that is, no business that is not on the 
list. The routine business is gone on with, afterwards, 
but there can be no mine sprung after men have gone. 
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6733. Anything that is on the list can be gone on 
•with afterwards! — Oh, yes. "We sit long after ten 
o’clock ; but men can go away at that hour with the 
certain knowledge that no notice of motion can be 
brought on after that hour. 

6734. Even though it is on the book! — Not even a 
notice of motion that is on the books ; so that a man 
who is pressed for time can go away at ten o’clock. 

6735. And if there be anything under discussion 
you stop 1 — No ; we go on. 

6736. You finish the subject, and take up no new 
notice of motion after that ! — No. 

6737. Mr. Cotton. — Even if it be set down for that 
day 1 — No. In point of fact we never have any notices 
of motion. 

6738. Chairman. — Everything on the list for that 
day is gone through, but no new business — that is, no 
business not noticed in the day’s list — will be gone 
into ! — That is so ; but every thing on the list is gone 
through. The list is laid before me, and we go 
through it from beginning to end. 

6739. What do you call “new business” — do you 
mean business that has not been discussed up to ten 
o’clock! — That a man did not know was coming for- 
ward. 

6740. Suppose there are six notices of motion! — 
There is a difficulty there, because we never have 
notices of motion. 

6741. Suppose there were six matters for discussion 
on the list !— We go through them. 

6742. The whole list ? — Yes. 

6743. But suppose you have not time! Oh, well, 
we would stay until we finished them ; and a man 
would know what was going on, and if he chose to 
go away he would go away with his eyes open. 

6744. Your next answer goes against that, you know 
— the answer in reply to the Attorney-General’s ques- 
tion — “ They would only conclude what business was in 
hand, I suppose”! — to which you reply — “Yes, and 
routine matters” ? — That would include all that is on 
the paper — the business in hand would include all 
that is on the paper. 

6745. In the Pembroke Township they meet twice a 
month, and stay generally two hours and a half to do 
their business, independently of the work done by their 
roads and sanitary committees. Do you think that 
one hour is enough in Bathmines! — About two hours 
we stay. We tried it every way. We tried meetings 
every fortnight, evei-y three weeks, and every month, 
and we found that meetings every month were the 
most convenient. I should say this in addition, that 
I attended every morning — sometimes twice a day — 
while I was chairman, for nearly twenty years, to re- 
ceive anyone that was there, and to despatch any mat- 
ters of detail. I was generally there in the mornings 
at ten o’clock, and in the afternoons at three. 

6746. Do you think the sanitary staff of Bathmines 
sufficient ! — Hardly. 

6747. The eight men and the hall porter! — Well, 
they have been ringing the changes a good deal on the 
hall porter. He has to keep the hall, but has very 
little else to do. Oh, well, it is not sufficient. 

6748. Is there no one there but the hall porter! — 
His wife is there. 

6749. You are bound to have your maps for any per- 
son who requires them to take copies of or examine 
them, and therefore yon should have Mr. Evans or the 
hall porter there! — Yes ; but nobody ever does come. 

6750. No one does come! — During the whole thirty 
years that I was there I don’t suppose that half a dozen 
persons came. 

6751. Mr. Monahan. — Besides the monthly meetings 
there are committee meetings! — Oh, yes; that has 
been referred to. 

6752. With reference to the attendance to show maps 
and give information to the public, I believe Mr. 
Evans has an assistant! — Yes. Mr. Evans and he 
make arrangements between them as far as that goes. 

6753. Chairman. — He is not paid by the Commis- 
sioners ! — Practically he is paid by the township. Mr. 


Evans’s salary was increased for tho purpose of paying 
him. I wish to mention that while in other townships 
the landlords have the power of voting, in Bathmines 
they have none. In Kingstown every owner of a house 
rated at £50 a year has a vote, but the landlords of 
Bathmines are wholly unrepresented as such, but they 
have the best representation, because if they are Town 
Commissioners they are returned only by the rate- 
payers, not by the landlords. A good deal has been 
placed on landlord influence. They have no direct 
influence. It is indirect. 

- 6754. It has been said that they are the persons in- 
terested in increasing or lessening taxation ! — They are 
the most proper persons to be Commissioners, in my 
opinion — no doubt about it. I don’t blink my opinion 
a bit. Others are birds of passage who are there to- 
day and gone to-morrow. I would have them all pro- 
perty holders if I had the chance. 

6755. You never have a higher rate than 2s. in Bath- 
mines. In Pembroke township they have a 3s. 6 d. 
rate, and they say it is not enough 1 — I consider that 
our management is as superior to that of Pembroke 
Commissioners as theirs is to that of the Corporation 
— we will put it that way. But we are not in the same 
position as Pembroke township, which has a dominant 
owner of property who puts his hand into his pocket 
whenever anything comes short. We have no such 
person. 

Cross-examined. 

6756. Dr. Norwood. — Do you know what the pres- 
sure of water is at Bathgar! — No. 

6757. Did you ever hear any complaints of the 
pressure being insufficient in that district! — Oh, yes ; 
the waterworks were originally planned for the service 
of Bathmines only, and of course there was some 
degree of difficulty in applying them to Bathgar, which 
was subsequently annexed. 

6758. I believe Bathgar is a well built-on, and 
respectable district! — Yes. 

6759. Have you heard that it has been given in 
evidence that the water is shut off in that district 
from nine o’clock in the evening until half past six in 
the morning ! — I saw it in evidence. It is very 
generally the case. It is done in Kingstown and 
Pembroke townships. 

6760. Chairman. — No ; it isnever turned off in Pem- 
broke township. 

Witness . — It is not now perhaps. 

6761. Dr. Norwood (to witness). — Are you aware 
that the Water Commissioners Clauses Act is included 
in your Act of Parliament ! — Part of it. 

6762. And that you are bound by it! — To some of 
the clauses, not to the whole. 

6763. Are you aware that there is a clause making 
it illegal to shut off waters from a district! — I can- 
not answer that question. I think it is probable. 
I am not a lawyer. 

6764. What is the condition of your fire brigade! — 
We have no fire brigade. As that question, Mr. Chair- 
man, has been hammered on, allow me to say a few 
words. We have no power to have a fire brigade — 
no power whatever. 

6765. That is not the first time that you have made 
the statement that you have no power to have a fire 
brigade. Allow me to read a letter of yours to the 
ratepayers in which you made that statement. Do 
you recollect it! — Bead it to me and I will tell you. 

6766. Tli at you had no legal power to establish a fire 
brigade — do you remember ! — Yes — at least I remem- 
ber my statement. Anyone else’s I won’t answer for. 

6767. Do you think it right to allow a district in 
which it has been stated that there are upwards of 
1,000 inhabited houses to remain without a drop of 
water from nine o’clock at night until half past six 
in the morning! — It is undesirable, but if we have not 
the water we cannot give it to them. 

6768. Do you know Mr. Magee! — Yes. 

6769. Is it a fact that there is a forage yard behind 
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Dublin. his large stores ? — How can I answer as to what is 

July l, 1879. behind his stores? 

— — 6770. Is he not a contractor- — a man who has a forage 

■r. '■ Stoke3 ' yard 1 — I don’t know — veiy likely. 

6771. And has he not stated that the district is left 
without the slightest protection against fire during the 
ni/dit ? — No doubt if the water is cut off there would 
be a delay in getting it turned on again. 

6772. Is it a true statement that has been made in 
a letter to the Commissioners by Mr. O’Rorke that he 
has been refused a water supply unless he paid £17 
for having pipes put down on a public road. ? — I have 
no knowledge of it. 

6773. Is it true ?- — I don’t know. I think there must 
be some other explanation. 

6774. Perhaps the Commissioners have his letter 1 — 
Our- rule was that where a man required a main in a 
road which was not previously our property, he should 
pay one-third of the cost. Possibly that was the expla- 
nation. 

6775. Mr. O’Rorke states that there were several 
houses on the road and that he was refused the water 
unless he paid £17 ? — Very likely, if it was not a 
public road. 

677 6. He stated that it was a public road? — I cannot 
tell you. 

6777. You stated in the House of Commons, that 
very few complaints reached the Commissioners ? — I 
did. 

6778. Is it a fact, that the water supply was 
frequently the subject of complaints ? — Oh yes; since 
the place got so much built on, there have been a good 
many complaints from the upper districts. 

6779. You state that your Commissioners acceded to 
the request for a public audit. Allow me to call your 
attention to your circular in which, addressing the 
ratepayers, you repudiate a public audit as being un- 
necessary and inquisitorial? — Give me the words and 
I will tell you whether they are mine or not. 

6780. Under the date, “3rd of September, 1873, 
Commercial Buildings,” this is a letter addressed to the 
ratepayers of Rathmines, by Frederick Stokes. It is 
on the subject of the elections, and you say : — 

“ Gentlemen, — As one who has given his best powers to 
your service for thirty years, I claim permission to put a 
few inquiries to you, before you exercise your franchise on 
the present occasion, I gather from Messrs. Ward and 
Young's circular three grievances, namely, that we do not 
repair the lanes, that we do not admit the Press, and that 
we have not placed ourselves under the Local Government 
Board. With regard to the point I am particularly asking 
you about, you say this As to the audit, do the ratepayers 
really desire to abdicate self-government, and place their 
transactions under the red tape and costly routine of the 
Local Government Board, hampering the conduct of 
business without the slightest advantage? Can you not 
select two honest and able men from amongst yourselves to 
audit the accounts? Is there a suggestion that the past 
auditors for twenty-six years, have been other than honest 
and able? Every item of every one of those twenty-six 
accounts, has passed under my careful revision, and I ask 
any ratepayer to put' his hand on a single figure that lie can 
honestly object to. or that shows misconduct or negligence. 
The refutation of Messrs, Ward and Young’s figures, issued 
by the retiring Commissioners, is so complete, that it only 
needs for me to say, that it is strictly correct.” 

Did you not, on the part of the Commissioners, decline 
a public audit on that occasion ? — What I said, I am 
prepared to stick to still. Those are my sentiments, 
and they have not changed. 

6781. Did you state before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, that the public Auditor prevented 
matters that were illegal, but that might be expedient, 
from being done? — Yes, and I say so still. 

67S2. Who appointed the auditors!— The ratepayers. 

6783. Upon what occasions ? — At the annual public 
meeting. 

6754. How many persons attend at those annual 
public meetings ? — Generally very few. 

6755. How many on an average? — Oh, I could not 
give you the average. It was very rare to have half 
a dozen. 


6786. None at all sometimes ?— None at all some- 
times. 

6787. Who appointed them then ? — I did. The Act 
of Parliament is, that when there is no one at the 
public meeting to appoint them, the chairman was to 
nominate them, and I did so. There was a contest on 
only one occasion, when they put out Mr. Costigin 
because he was a Roman Catholic. 

6788. Did you ever hear any complaints in Rath- 
mines about the preferential payment of taxes by the 
landlords ? — I don’t understand yOur question. 

6789. I believe, according to the Act of Parliament, 
both moieties must be paid before the 31st of August, 
to entitle the occupier to vote? — Yes; that was one 
of the reasons why we altered the payment of the rates. 
When it was in March and September, that disqualified 
nearly every one in the township. 

6790. And thus, narrowed the constituency. How 
many houses are there in the township? — About 3,000. 

6791. And there are about 1200 persons on the roll 
of electors? — Well, you forget that there are 700 
women, who have not the right of voting. 

6792. Was the complaint made, that the landlords 
did not pay the taxes in order to disqualify occupiers? 
— I don’t believe a word of it. I heard it made, but 
I believe it to be utterly untrue — that is, that it was 
done designedly. As a rule, the landlords paid a.great 
deal better than the tenants. 

6793. With regard to the Board electing their 

members, you say, at question 2950, that the Board 
make a point of putting in Roman Catholics, but that 
there are very few eligible in the neighbourhood ? — 
Well, I think you have not read the whole question. 
When there was a Roman Catholic vacancy 

6794. What do you mean by that?— When a Roman 
Catholic went out we endeavoured to supply his place 
by one of the same faith. 

6795. You say in answer to question 2950 — “ When 
a Roman Catholic goes out we make a point of putting 
a Roman Catholic in his place.” Whom do you mean 
by “we ” ? — The Board — the co-opters. When we 
were originially promoting our Act, an agreement 
was made with some of those who opposed it that 
there should be twelve Protestants and six Roman 
Catholics, and the original Commissioners were in 
that proportion, but we never were able to keep the 
six in. They were turned out nearly every time. 

6796. Have you heard complaints in Rathmines, 
about the principle of co-option? — Never that I know 
of. 

6797. About the way the Board acted? — In what 
respect ? 

6798. About co-opting members? — No. I never 
heard any complaints. 

6799. Did you never read any of the circulars ? — 
Oh yes, if you mean, those of the candidates. I don’t 
mind what they say. 

6800. Then you did hear complaints?- — Of course a 
candidate makes the best case he can. 

6801. Was it a fact that the officers of the Board 
addressed those circulars touching the election ? — At 
the last election, one of the collectors addressed some 
of them and was paid for it. 

6802. By the outgoing members ? — Yes. 

6803. And that was done in the office of the Com- 
missioners? — I don’t know where it was done — 
whether he took them home or not. 

6804. Would you be surprised to learn that it was 
done in the Commissioners’ office? — Not a bit., I 
should not have objected. He might have directed 
them for the opposition if he liked. 

6805. Did you invariably issue circulars when there 
was a contested election, on behalf of the outgoing 
Commissioners? — No, I think not. There was no 
rule. It was not the rule, but I have three or four 
of ours here. If there was what you call a jolly 
shindy, we did ; but if there was only a sham opposi- 
tion, we did not. 

6806. Then you did issue them — Oh yes, whenever 
I thought it would be of any good. 
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6807. Chairman.— I t is perfectly plain that Mr. 
Stokes was under the impression that the nominees of 
the Board would be the men most likely to get in. 

Witness. — Still, anyone that was returned in op- 
position to our wishes, we always supported. As I 
said before, we found them very jolly fellows when 
they came in, however uproarious they were when 
they were not elected. 

6808. Dr. Norwood. — You mesmerized them ? — We 
did, and they got satisfied. 

6809. Do you ever recollect anyone bringing under 
the notice of the Commissioners the necessity of 
having those maps made before last year ? — You mean 
the sewer map ? 

6810. Yes, for the whole township ? — Oh, indeed I 
spoke often enough about it myself. It should have 
been done long ago. 

6811. Mr. Bolton was under the impression that the 
thing was done? — There was a map, but it was not a 
map of the sewers. 

6812. He says there was a map constructed from 
time to time, occasionally as was required. 1 should 
like to see any map Showing what was done ? — I may 
just as well say at once, that there is no defence on 
that point. 

6813. I would have thought that intending builders 
would want to know how the sewers ran in the 
streets ? — Well, we could give them that ; but there 
was no such map made as ought to have been made. 

6814. Did you in a circular “ earnestly impress on 
everyone interested in the township the necessity of 
using a little exertion to bring up voters on behalf of 
the Board ” ? — I never published any circular on 
behalf of the Board, I always stood On my own bottom 
from that day to this. 

6815. When 1 you say that the sewerage is perfect in 
Rathmiues, how did you come to the knowledge that 
that was so if you had not a map of the sewers ? — I 
got a map in the eai-ly stages of my chairmanship, 
showing all the sewers to be made — a very nice map 

.and giving in detail all the works required, we did 

that bit by bit. 

6816. Do you know that evidence has been given 
here to show that a large number of houses in the 
township are unconnected with main sewers ? — Yes, I 
saw that. 

6817. And that there are a large number of cess- 
pools ? — I never heard of cesspools in the township. 
I don’t say that they are not there. Unquestionably 
there are houses not connected with sewers, because, 
short of a prosecution, we could not get them to do it. 

6818. Do you think that a township like yours 
should have the undivided services of your surveyor? 
— Well, I think it ought now, from its magnitude. 
It is thi'ee times as large as when he was first ap- 
pointed. 

6819. Is it not inconvenient to have a public sur- 
veyor working for private parties in the township ? — 
I don’t care what salary you give the surveyor, he 
will work for private parties. They will all do it. If 
you were to give him a thousand a year you could 
not prevent it. 

6820. Are you awai - e that Mr. Vernon has stated 
that the undivided time of the surveyor is given in 
Pembroke township? — No, I did not see that. 

6821. I-le stated so, and that the undivided time of 
Mr. Neville is given in the city? — I cannot answer 
the question in either case. 

6822. Is it desirable that he should be discharging 
duties for members of the Board when he ought to be 
attending to the business of the township ? — That is 
begging the question. There is no objection to his 
working for members of the Board no more than for 
any other person ; but if he neglects his duties to the 
township that is another question. I don’t see any 
objection to his working for members of the Board if 
he is in business for himself. • Otherwise we should 
have to give a very much larger salary. 

6823. What do you pay Mr. Johnston? — I think 
his salary was £200 a year when I was at the Board, 
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but I believe it has been raised since. The only mis- Dubbin. 
take I made was to let them off too cheap. If we had July i* 1S79. 
levied 6A in the pound more we could have got rid of Mr I r^ okcs 
all those difficulties ; but I had a pride in keeping the 
taxation down to 2s. I see now that it was a mis- 
take. 

6824. Do you know how many members of the 
Board were owners of property when the agreement 
was made about Leinster-road ? — Owners of what pro- 
perty ? 

6825. Along Leinster-road, and were members of 
the Board at the time the agreement was made about 
which we have heard? — Define what you mean — 
owners of land or of houses. 

6826. Owners of houses, who Were members of the 
Board? — I could not tell you : perhaps five or six. 

6827. Were there seven? — Their names will tell 
you. There were a good many at that time. I don’t 
think there are any now at all. 

6828. And two of your officers were also ? — I think 
there are only two or three now. If there is a point 
to be made on that I should say that all the owners of 
houses on the road were entitled by the agreement 
with the head landlord, to have the road kept in repair 
by him. They had no interest in lceejnng the road in 
repair, except that it should be done by somebody. 

6829. Does that include lighting — the sum paid by 
those people under that contract ? — Oh, we light all the 
roads, public and private. 

6830. Did you ever hear any complaints with regard 
to the public lighting ? — How do you mean — as to the 
quality or the quantity ? 

6831. With regard to the period at which the roads 
are lit, and the number of lamps? — I never heard 
complaints as to the period at which the roads are lit. 

When winter comes there is alway a scramble fox- 
lamps. 

6832. The lamps are shut off invariably about twelve 
o’clock ? — No ; in the wiuter time at thi-ee, and in the 
summer time at two. 

6833. I notice complaints hei-e, that in 1873 they 
shut off the lamps at twelve o’clock ? — The case may 
be so. 

6834. Is it a fact, as a gentleman has stated, that 
the only light on the road from Portobello-bi-idge to 
Rathgar is the light at Hamilton and Long’s surgei-y ? 

— I don’t believe it, whoever says it, unless you give 
me the time. 

6835. Between eleven and twelve o’clock ? — No. 

6836. Are you satisfied of that? — No; it was after 
dinner, and did not know what the time was. 

6837. Was Mr. Heiton a member of the Board in 
1876 ? — I cannot say ; I think he died before that. 

6838. Was he co-opted after having been rejected 
by the ratepayers ?— He was. 

6839. Is that his name in the list of Canal Stock 
owners — just turn to letter “ H ” ? — That’s his name. 

684 0. He is another canal shareholder on the Board, 
in addition to those you have mentioned? — I cannot 
say that. I don’t know if he was a member of the 
Board at that time. 

6841. Was he ever a member of the Board? — Oh, 
yes. (To Mi-. Evans.') — When did Mr. Heiton die ? — 

In the spi-ing of 1876. 

6842. Dr. Norwood. — Then it is a fact that he was 
a member of the Board, and also the owner of Canal 
Stock. 

Witness. — Mr. Heiton was not a member of the 
Board when the contract was made. 

6843. But he was when the discussion took place, 
after Mr. Ilassard recommended you to take the 
Yartry 4 — He was — at least if the date given to me 
is correct. 

• 6844. The 12th February, 1876. August, 1876, 
was the time when the Vartry supply was discussed ? 

He died the spring of 1876. (Document produced.) 

Now this is what I consider discreditable. Mr. John 
Sibthorpe is in this list, in connexion with Mr. Cai-son 
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Dublin. for ,£180. Is it not manifest that that is a 
July 1, 1879. trust. 

Mr F Stokes 6845. A great many sub-committees meet from time 
to time to transact business — when do they meet? — 
Right off-hand. 

6846. Did you not say that you yourself attended 
day by day, the Commissioners having great confi- 
dence in your rulings ? — Yes ; there is a finance com- 
mittee, an audit committee, and a water committee. 

6847. How often do the finance committee meet ? — 
Every month. 

6848. And the audit committee? — Every month also. 
The water committee meet less frequently. 

6849. How often do the water committee meet? — 
Whenever there is any occasion. 

6850. Do they meet five times in the year ? — I could 
not say. 

Examined by the Rev. Mr. Shire. 

6851. Mr. Stokes states that my letter to him pre- 
senting the first memorial was addressed to him as 
an individual. I never wrote a letter to Mr. Stokes 
except as chairman of the Town Commissioners. 
As to the statement of sending a legal form, I never 
saw it in my life. Mr. Bentley was the gentleman 

' who afterwards prepared the legal form, and it was 
already signed at the time I put my name to it. There 
is only one question that I wish to ask Mr. Stokes. 
It has been said that Leinster-road doesn’t cost more 
than £10 a year. I should like to know what it cost 
when it was pitched ? 

Witness. — I have not said that. That is not my 
evidence. 

6852. Chairman. — He said that it cost over £30 a 
year. The way that was made up was this — they got 
£400, and the interest on that and £10 a year made 
up the £30 a year. 

6853. Rev. Mr. Shire. — Would Mr. Stokes tell us 
what authority the Commissioners had for laying out 
and giving lighting to private roads ? 

Witness. — There is nothing in the world to prevent 
us from doing it. 

6854. I want your legal authority. You decline to 
repair or remove nuisances from private roads, and 
still you light them? — We light your road if it comes 
to that. 

6855. What is your legal authority? — We have no 
authority. 

6856. Chairman. — He says you light Leinster-road. 
What authority have you ? 

Witness. — W e light every road whether it be re- 
paired by us or not as a matter of public safety. 

6857. Rev. Mr. Shire. — It is an illegal act. 

Witness. — Not a bit of it. It is for the public 

safety. 

6858. Chairman. — You have nothing to do with 
public safety on private roads. You are bound to 
light all public roads, but I don’t know what authority 
you have to light private roads at all, particularly 
where you say you have nothing to do with scavenging 
them, or attending to nuisances in them, on account 
of their being private roads, or lanes. That ls one of 
your difficulties, I think. 

6859. Rev. Mr. Shire. — It has been also stated that 
the officers did not interfere in the elections. Does 
Mr. Stokes remember the remarkable scene between 
himself and myself and Mr. Parker at one general 
election, not many years ago. Mr. Parker and he 
acted as door porters to let the electors into the inner 
room. 

6860. Chairman. — Do you recollect anything of 
■ that ? 

Witness. — If you will identify it. 

6861. He says that Mr. Parker and you were there. 

6S62. Rev. Mr. Shire. — I do ; they were acting as 

door porters, opening the door between the outer and 
the inner offices to let the electors in. I took an 
objection to your being in the office because you were 
not a ratepayer ; do you remember that ? 

Witness. — I do. 


6863. Was not that interfering? — No; you were 
interfering, and nobody else. 

6864. Mr. Monahan. — Let Mr. Stokes tell it him- 
self. 

Witness. — If you ask a question you should hear my 
answer, for you were the person who misconducted 
yourself, and not I. I have already stated in my 
direct evidence that the Secretary’s office was 
appropriated to the use of the collectors, and I gave 
a part use of it to the representatives of the opposi- 
tion in order that they might have the same informa- 
tion that we had. I remained in the office and inter- 
fered no further than by passing through from one 
office to the other, and getting their names and giving 
them out. The moment it was objected to I 
went away. Mr. Shire came in and canvassed, 
and interfered with the electors, and I thought 
it better, for peace sake, to go out ; but I had a 
perfect right to clear everybody out of the office. 

6865. Rev. Mr. Shire. — A friend of my own 
promised to vote for the new man, and I said “ don’t 
forget the new man,” and Mr. Stokes said I had no 
right to be in the office, and on the occasion he and 
Mr. Parker acted as door porters. 

Witness. — I wish to add that Mr. Parker was not 
there at all. 

6866. Rev. Mr. Shire. — He was present on the 
occasion. 

Witness. — Mr. Parker was not there at all, good or 
bad. 

6867. Chairman. — Maybe you are referring to a 
different occasion. 

6868. Rev. Mr. Shire. — You remember that I 
objected to your being there because your place was 
inside, and you were not a ratepayer at all. 

Witness. That was not the case, because I was a 
ratepayer, and voted. 

6869. Rev. Mr. Shire. — Not on that occasion. 

Witness. — On that occasion ; I was a ratepayer, and 

voted. 

6870. Rev. Mr. Shire. — It was stated that the state- 
ment we made about the officers was false. 

6871. Chairman. — Oh, no; no one said that what 
you said was false. 

687 2. Mr. Monahan. — It is merely a difference of 
memory between you and Mr. Stokes. 

Witness. — I did not say that the officers were per- 
fectly impartial; I contradicted the statement that 
they were engaged in canvassing. 

6873. Rev. Mr. Shire. — It was asking the electors 
as they went in to vote for the old Board. 

Witness. — If you will permit me there is one matter 
to which I wish to refer. I heard, with great astonish- 
ment, the statement made and reiterated over and 
over again, that there is but one crossing between 
Portobello-bridge and Rathgar-road ; I can state, from 
my own knowledge, that in place of one there are 

687 4. Dr. Norwood. — Where are they ? 

— There is one at Rath mines Chapel; there 
is one at Leinster-road. Apropos of that the statement 
was made that that crossing was made to a private 
road ; it was made at the expense of myself and two 
or three proprietors, thirty or forty years ago. 

6875. Dr. Norwood. — Opposite the Town Commis- 
sioners’ office? 

Witness. — Yes ; there is one opposite to Leinster- 
square — Mr. Butler made that at liis own, expense; 
there is one opposite the Post Office ; one at Murtagli’s, 
the butchers ; and one at Flynn’s, the Police Station. 

687 6. Where is Murtagh’s ; is it near Castlewood- 
avenue ? — N o ; it . is not so far ; so that there are six 
crossings where it was alleged that- there was but 
one. 

6877. What about the crossing that Mr. Shire spoke 
of at his place of worship? — He stated that he applied 
frequently to the Board, without success, to get cross- 
ings at his Church, and that at last you gave him one, 
and the rest were refused? — Well, our funds were 
somewhat limited for that kind of work, and we 
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passed a resolution, which wo kept to as well as we 
could, that no crossing should be made unless half the 
money was subscribed. Anyone could get a crossing 
opposite his own hall-door, if he paid half the cost of it. 

6878. Are there any at Harold’s-cross Church'? — I 
think not. Harold’s-cross Church is not in the town- 
ship. I beg your pardon, I am wrong ; it is in the 
township. 

6879. Is there a crossing at the Presbyterian Church ? 
— There is. 

6880. Are you sure of that ? — Quite sure. There is 
only one Presbyterian Church in the township, and 
there is a very expensive crossing there to which they 
contributed £10. It cost £30, I think. 

6881. Chairman. — T here is one other little matter 


only, why was it that you never had by-laws made Dublin. 
for the regulation of slaughter-houses ? Jul V '• 1 379 - 

Witness . — That I cannot tell you. I tried very Mr F Stoke3 _ 
hard to get slaughter-houses done away with. 

6882. You licensed them 1 ? — We had to license them. 

I called on all the butchers in the township, and we 
offered to build them a public slaughter-house and to 
give them the management of it without chai-ge, but 
they would not. We offered to let a committee of 
them manage it, and to charge them only a nominal 
rent, but they would not accept the offer. 

6883. Dr. Norwood . — Are any rents derived by the 
Commissioners from carriages or car licenses ? — No ; 

I think not. 


Mr. J. II. Evans, examined. 


6884. Mr. Monahan. — What is your position exactly 
with reference to Rathmines township? — I am Secretary 
to the township. 

6885. I want to call your attention to a few points. 
It has been stated in evidence that several of the 
Commissioners own house property to a considerable 
extent, paying the taxes for them, and that thus they 
have a paramount interest in reducing taxation to the 
lowest point. State exactly how many Commissioners 
are in point of fact owners of house property, and the 
amount of taxes they pay, so as to show exactly how 
the thing stands ? 

6886. Of the present Board of Commissioners ten are 
owners of houses, landlords of houses. They pay rates 
to the amount of £448 8s. id. Three of them pay 
£220 of that. Then there are other Commissioners 
who pay rates on the houses they occupy as tenants. 

6887. Can you give us an idea of what effect the 
shilling in the pound that they spoke of would have on 
the Commissioners’ rate ? — If their rates were increased 
by Is. in the pound it would increase that amount by 
one-half, by about £200. 

6888. What is the present rating ? — 2s. id., which 
includes id., main drainage rate. 

6889. Chairman. — They pay 2s. as against 3s. 6d. in 
Pembroke township. 

6890. Mr. Monahan. — In fact it would make a 
difference of £200 a year between ten? — Between ten. 

6891. With reference to the sanitary arrangements 
of the township, can you tell us anything more about 
the sanitary officers? — I think I gave that in my 
former examinations ; I am the executive sanitary 
officer. There is a sub-sanitary officer who was ap- 
pointed early in February ; and along with him there 
is a disinfecting officer. I may mention that all these 
appointments are subject to the approval of the Local 
Government Board and I have it here. 

6892. In point of fact, ai-e not the sanitary officers of 
the township under the Public Health Act of 1878, 
subject to the approval of the Local Government 
Board? — Since 1874 it has been subject to their 
approval. 

6893. In point of fact the staff has been approved of 
by them ? — It has been approved of. 

6894. Mr. Cotton. — Do the Local Government 
Board know that your sub-sanitary officer holds the 
post of hall porter? — They do. 

6895. Dr. Norwood. — And engine-keeper? 

Witness . — He is not engine-keeper. 

6896. Chairman. — Do you mean that from 1874 to 
1878 the Local Government Board knew that the only 
person you had was this hall porter? — Of course. 

6897. And approved of it ?— (The witness asked for 
a book.) 

6898. Chairman. — If they did there is no one to 
blame for it. The policeman was only appointed in 
February last. From 1874 down to February last 
they must have known that the only sanitary officer 
you had was this man, at £15 a year, who w r as bound 
to bo at the Town Hall from ten o’clock to four o’clock 


daily ?— 1 They knew that. They were fully aware of 
it, for they pay one half of it. 

6899. Mr. Stokes himself says that the sanitary staff 
is wholly insufficient. How the Local Government 
Board could have passed it I cannot understand at all. 

Witness . — Here is the letter of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in reference to this appointment. The 
Commissioners thought it quite unnecessary to appoint 
a consulting sanitary officer at first. The Local Govern- 
ment Board gave in at the time, but afterwards re- 
quired us to make the appointment. 

6900. Chairman. — This letter only relates to the 
consulting medical officer. 

Witness. — I will got you the other. 

6901. Dr. Norwood. — What is this? 

Witness . — The approval of the Local Government 
Board to the appointment of the officers. 

6902. Chairman. — What is the staff which you pro- 
posed to the Local Government Board in 1874, and 
which they accepted ? 

Witness. — An executive sanitary officer, a sub-sani- 
tary officer, and a medical officer of health. 

6903. Chairman. — Let us see whether they were 
apprized at the time that the sub-sanitary officer was 
the man in charge of the Town Hall ? 

Witness . — This letter came on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1874 : — 

“ With reference to the appointment of a sub-sanitary 
officer, the Board request that they may be informed if 
Frederick Wright was previously in the service of the Com- 
missioners, and if so, in what capacity, and at what salary, 
and whether it is a new appointment?” 

6904. Have you the letter to which that is an 
answer ? — I have not the letter-hook here. 

6905. ^Vright was the hall porter ? — Yes. [Reads.] 

“ 9th December, 1874. 

1 ' The Board also approve of the additional salary fixed 
by the sanitary authority for Frederick Wright, as sanitary 
sub-officer of the district, of £15 per annum.” 

That is in addition to his 16s. per week. 

6906. Dr. Norwood. — Do you know the terms of 
your letter informing them who Wright was? — I will 
get you the return they require to be filled before the 
payment of the money. 

6907. Did you tell them that he was bell-ringer to 
the parish and postman ? — He was not anything of the 
kind, so I could not have told them that. 

6908. Is he the bell-ringer now ? — He is not. We 
have not a bell at all. 

6909. Not even a fire-bell? — There is a bell in the 
yard. 

6910. He never was postman ? — Never. 

6911. I am instructed that he was ? — Well, if you 
call a man a postman who was a deliverer of circulars 
for the Commissioners, and who went to the post office 
with them, he was. Here is the statement required 
by the Local Government Board in connexion with 
salaries paid to the sanitary officer Frederick 
Wright, caretaker of the offices of the Commissioners 
of Rathmines and Rathgar, 1 6s. a week as sub-sani- 
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tary officer, £15 a year.” That had the full approval 
of the Local Government Board. We have heard a 
good deal of his being hall porter ; but what has he 
to do ? To stay in the office from ten o’clock until 
four, and if anyone comes in to direct him where to 
go. When I am in the office if there is anything 
to be done he is quite at liberty to go and serve 
notices ; and if a sanitary complaint comes in I send 
him out about it at once. 

6912. Mr. Monahan. — If a sanitary complaint be 
made, to whom would it be addressed % — To me. 

6913. He is the man attending in the place 1 ? — He 
lives in it. 

6914. And on any complaint coming to you, in the 
ordinary course you would send him about it ? — I 
would send him at once. 

6915. So that in fact it is rather a convenience to 
have him there for sanitary purposes ? — I should say 
so. 

6916. Chairman. — But that is not the object of a 
sub-sanitary officer, and no one knows that better than 
yourself. The sub-sanitary officer should be out all 
over the district from day to day, looking after those 
things. 

Witness. — His duty was to do that in after hours. 

6917. Show me anything about “ after hours” in 
any of those sections ? — His duties ceased at the Town 
Hall at four o’clock in the evening. 

6918. That would be no time for him to set out in- 
specting nuisances through twenty-three miles of roads 
and streets in order to see where they existed. Show 
me anything in the Act of Parliament which says 
that the Sanitary Authority is not to act until a com- 
plaint is made to the executive officer. That appears 
to be your Rathmines notion — nothing to be done 
until some one sends in a complaint, and then the 
executive or sub-sanitary officer was to go out and 
look after it. But they wei’e to do nothing until a 
complaint was made. 

6919. Mr. Monahan. — Well, I am afraid that has 
been too common. 

6920. Chairman. — You, as counsel to the Local 
Government Board, know perfectly well that thei - e is 
no such thing in the Sanitary Act. 

6921. Mr. Monahan. — There certainly has been a 
practice of that sort. I don’t say that it is a right one. 
(To witness) Ai-e you in a position to tell us the num- 
ber of crossings along the road from Portobello Bridge 
to Ratligar ? — The six that have been already mentioned. 

6922. You confirm what Mr. Stokes lias said ? — I am 
fully aware of it. 

6923. It has been stated that the officers of the 
Town Commissioners have exercised influence at the 
elections. I ask you did you ever do anything of the 
sort 1 ? — I did not. I took an interest in the elections, 
but I never influenced the electors ; I had quite enough 
to do for a month previous to the elections without 
having anything to do with them. 

6924. Of course you are acquainted with Rathmines 
township as compared with Pembroke? — I am. 

6925. Comparing Rathmines with Pembroke, which 
of the two has the greater number of dwelling houses 
of a poor class valued at and under £5 a year 4— I can- 
not speak of Pembroke. I can give you the number 
of houses under £5 in my own township. I know 
that there are two districts in Pembroke township, 
namely Irishtown and Ringsend, which are the only 
poor districts they have; but I cannot give you the 
number of houses. 

6926. I don’t ask you to give me the exact numbers, 
can you tell from what you know whether there is 
a greater number of poor dwellings and inhabitants 
in Pembroke than in Rathmines? — I scarcely think 
there is much difference. 

Cross-examined by Dr. Norwood. 

6927. You say this man is there from ten o’clock 
until four? — I say he is there night and day, for he 
lives there. 

6928. Is not it a fact that he delivers all the circu- 


lars for the Commissioners ?• — He either posts them or 
delivers them ; the majority of them are posted. 

6929. In point of fact he does deliver them? — He 
does. 

6930. Who attends to the sanitary duties when he 
is delivering letters or notices? — Well, I think he 
could carry on both together. Going through the 
district he has frequent opportunities of seeing whether 
there are nuisances, or whether anything is wrong as 
to sanitary matters. 

6931. Is it only after hours that he inspects 
nirisances? — I have already said that if a nuisance 
is complained of he is sent off at once. 

6932. You are always there from day to day ? — I 

6933. Always in attendance? — Except when I am 
on business in town connected with the Board. 

6934. You have other business elsewhere ? — I have 
business of the Board in town, and have had business 
connected with the Main Drainage Board for the last 
year and a half. 

6935. Are you in the office in Dame-street during 
the day? — No ; it only requires one attendance now 
and then while the Board meet ; my assistant takes 
my place. 

6936. What is the age of the gentleman ? — I should 
say he is twenty years of age. 

6937. A young lad ? — A young lad. 

6938. Is he the only person in attendance in your- 
absence to answer the ratepayers when they come ? — 
The only one. 

6939. Is Mr. Stokes correct in saying that nobody 
ever does go there ? — Oh, I cannot say that. 

6940. You would not like to say that he is not cor- 
rect — that no one ever comes ? — Oh, no ; Mr. Stokes 
could not say that. 

6941. Mr. Stokes. — I say that no one ever conies to 
inspect the maps. 

6942. Dr. Norwood (to witness). — Was that be- 
cause they knew there were no maps to inspect? — 
Whenever they wanted a sewer opened they came and 
made application. 

6943. Have you got the map that was there ? — Our 
surveyor has it. 

6944. Why was not it produced to the Commissioners 
who asked for it frequently ? — It is hanging up. 

6945. Is it pasted to the wall? — No, it is not. 

6946. There was a distinct notice asking that the 
map should be produced. 

6947. Chairman. — Mr. Stokes has already said that, 
this was a thing that he over and over again com- 
plained of as not having been done, and that he wanted 
to have done. The question is, has the thing been done 
or not ? 

Witness. — The surveyor has a map on which all 
the old sewers arc marked. 

6948. Then where is it ? — Mr. Stokes said he was. 
always complaining that he could not get the thing 
done. Mr. Evans says it is done. If so, where is it? 

Witness.- — I understood it was the map that we had 
in before. 

6949. It is not — is there another map ? — There is. 
another map. 

6950. All this tends to show that the Rathmines 
Commissioners have never carried out the Act of 
Parliament. 

6951. Mr. Monahan. — Will you produce that map 
to-morrow? 

Witness. — The surveyor has no objection to produce 
it, I am sure. 

6952. Chairman. — It belongs to the Town Commis- 
sioners, and ought to be produced. 

Witness . — It will be produced. 

6953. Mr. Johnston. — The map is not in very good 
order, and I did not like to bring it in on that account, 
but if you wish it shall be here to-morrow. 

6954. Chairman. — Mr. Stokes has said that he 
was always trying to get a map made in pursuance of 
the Act of Parliament, but that he could not. 

6955. Dr. Norwood. — -Mr. Stokes has stated in his 
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evidence that the sewerage and drainage of the town- 
ship is perfect, and we want to see how he came to that 
conclusion without a map. 

6956. Chairman. — You can do that without a map; 
that is not the view I am taking. Mr. Stokes’ atten- 
tion was called to the fact that it was necessary to 
have the Act of Parliament complied with, which is 
very different from Mr. Evans’ notion of it, for his 
notion was that there was nothing binding on them 
until the Act of 1878. 

Witness . — Excuse me; I was a Commissioner at the 
very first, and I knew a good deal about it. 

6957. Very, well, then, if you did, and if. all the 
gentlemen knew it; and if Mr. Johnston, who is a 
gentleman of great ability as a surveyor, would not 
carry out the directions of the Commissioners and the 
Act of Parliament, why was he kept there and why 
was not it done 1 

6958. Mr. Johnston. — The other map. is against the 
wall, and it is a little soiled, and that is why it was 
not brought down. 

6959. Chairman. — I won’t say from day to day, but 
from year to year, at all events, as changes were made in 
the sewers, these changes should have been entered on a 
map from time to time, so that “he who runs may read,” 
as they say ; because no man could properly know 
where to place a house, or how to arrange the sewerage 
cf it, without such knowledge. 

6960. Dr. Norwood (to witness).— Were there com- 
plaints constant and numerous on account of your 
absence from the Town Hall? — Not that I am; 
aware of. 

6961. You never heard of them ? — No. 

6962. Would you be surprised to hear that they 
were made? — I would not be surprised at anything. 

6963. Chairman. — We have Mr. Bolton stating that 
Mr. Evans was there always. 

6964. Rev. Mr. Shire. — -I frequently came to consult 
Mr. Evans in the office, and he was not there to be 
consulted. 

6965. Dr. Norwood. — Mr. Evans states that he is 
away on business frequently. 

Witness. — I am not on business there now ; I am on 
business here. 

6966. Dr. Norwood (to witness). — Don’t you hold a 
farm in the county of Wicklow?— I have a tract of 
land there. 

6967. Do you attend to it? — Not as much as I 
ought. 

6968. You are on public Boards? — I am on the 
' South Union Board. 

6969. Do you attend there ? — Not as constantly as I 
would like to do. 

6970. Am’t you .Chairman of the Dispensary Com- 
mittee of Rathmines ? — I am. 

6971. Do you attend that? — For half an hour once a 
month. 

6972. How do you manifest your interest in the 
elections ? — I don’t understand you. 

6973. You say that you took an interest in the 
elections, but that you have not interfered in them ? 
— I have not interfered. Of course I have an interest 
in the outgoing members of the Board, and I would, 
like to see them re-elected. 

6 9 74. Is it with your sanction that the offi cers direct 
the circulars of the outgoing members of the Board ? 
— I have no control over the officers. 

6975. You have no control over your officers — that 
will do me ; did they do it ? — One collector did at the 
request of the outgoing candidates. It was in the 
month of November his collection had been made 
good,, and he had nothing to do. He was asked to do 
it, and it did not interfere with his duty in any way. 

6976. Who inspects the scavengers and roadmen ? 
—The Surveyor. 

6977. The Surveyor ? — And his assistant. 

6978. Who is his assistant ?— Mr. Smith. 

6979. Is that the hall porter.?— rNo ; Frederick 
Wright is the hall porter. 


6980. Is Smith the, machinist? — No; ho is the road- Dublin. 

overseer. Jul 'J 1. 1879. 

6981. That is the man who looks after the Fire Bri- Mr j H 

gade ? — He is a general man. Evans. 

6982. What different positions does Smith fill? — He 
is road overseer, and he oversees the water arrange- 
ments. He gives directions about them,, but does not 
oversee them. He is under Mr. Johnston. 

6983. What else does lie do ? Suppose he is inspect- 
ing roads at Harold’s-cross, and that a fire takes place 
in Castlewood-avenue, what do you do then ? — I sup- 
pose some one would go to him, or he is sent for. 

69S4. What else does he do ; is he collector also ? 

No. 

6985. What other situation does he hold? — He has 
no other situation; 

6986. Is he the only person who inspects the road- 
men, workmen, and scavengers ? — Well, they have two 
other men in minor posts. Mr. J ohnston can explain 
those arrangements better than I can. 

6987. You ought to know all about the township. 

Arn’t you their chief executive officer? — I have to 
keep their minutes and make all their payments. I 
could not tell where the men work. I am Secretary 
to the Board, and have nothing to say to it. 

6988. Chairman. — We were told last day that a book 
showing the work done by every man was laid regu- 
larly before the Board. 

6989. Dr. Norwood. — One of the witnesses was 
asked was there any record kept daily showing how 
many men were employed, and for how long, and at 
what work, and he stated that there was. 

Witness. — There was not. 

6990. Chairman. — Mr. Bolton was asked whether 
there was not some one to take care of the Town Hall, 
and his answer was that Mr. Evans was there all day ; 
that the officer's did not stand' on their dignity ; that 
Mr. Evans showed anyone who came the map, and 
gave them any information that they required. 

Witness. — Quite so. 

6991. You now say that you are not there the whole 
time ? — My assistant is there if I am not. 

6992. The young lad of twenty years of age. How 
long has he been in your employment? — Very nearly 
three years. 

6993. What can he know of the affairs of the town- 
ship ? — Well, he is quite intimate with them. 

6994. I am told that Smith is an extensive market 
gai'dener. Is that so ? — Well, I believe lie has 
gardens. 

6995. Who minds his gardens while he is inspecting 
the roads and attending to the affairs of the township ? 

— That is a matter I have nothing to say to. 

6996. You have nothing to say to it; isn’t he bound 
to give up his whole time to your service ? — That is 
the Board’s business and not mine. 

6997. I must say I don’t understand this. Last day 
Mr. Bolton referred us to you, and said you could give 
us information on every matter. You refer us to Mr. 

Johnston, and he again refers us to you, and I don’t 
know between all of you where we are to get the 
information. My recollection is, that it was in 
evidence, and if so, it must be on the notes that a 
book of that kind is kept? — It must be in reference to 
Pembroke township. There is no such book kept. 

We have a list of the payments made each week — a 
wages book. 

6998. Dr. Norwood. — How many hours a day are you 
in attendance? — I am often there till six in the evening, 
from, nine in the mor nin g, and often work at home 
myself up to ten and eleven o’clock at night. 

6999. With regard to the elections, have you ever 
known members of the Board to interfere in the 
bringing up of voters? — Of course members of the 
Board have done so, but not as a Board. As indivi- 
duals they have. 

7000. Have you known the Chairman of the Board 
to do so? — I have. I think he has acknowledged it. 

7001. An d to attend there all day? — To attend at 
the elections ? 
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7002. Yes ? — The election only lasts one day. 

7 003. During the entire day. Were those circulars 
that were mentioned by Mr. Stokes, in his examina- 
tion, directed from the Town Hall 1 ? — Well, I dare say 
they were. 

7004. Chairman. — W ere they printed circulars! — 
I don’t know. I had nothing to say to it. 

7005. Mr. Stokes. — They never were addressed from 
the Town Hall in any case ? — Never. 

7006. Dr. Norwood. — I did not say that they were 
addressed from the Town Hall. They were addressed 
and put into envelopes at the Town Hall by the collec- 
tors — the officers of the Commissioners. 

Witness. — By one collector only. By no other 
officer of the Board. 

7007. Dr. Norwood. — I don’t care whether it was by 
one officer or by five, but they were put into enve- 
lopes at the Town Hall, and sent out from the Town 
Hall. 

Witness. — Along with the assistants sent there by the 
candidates to do it. 

7008. Have the goodness to read that little adver- 
tisement for the Commissioners. (Witness reads.) 
“ Rathmines Commissioners. The annual meeting of 
the Rath mines Commissioners was held yesterday. 
Present : E. Fottrell, &c. Some business having been 
transacted, the meeting adjourned.” 

7009. Was that meeting conducted with closed 
doors ? — It was. 

7010. As all your meetings are. Was that all the 
information the ratepayers got of the meeting ? — That’s 
all. There was no other business done at that 
meeting. 

7011. Isn’t that the general form in which the 
business transacted at your meetings is announced to 
the ratepayers 1 — It is not. 

7012. Have you a copy of the general form? — I have 
not. That is the annual meeting, which is specially 
summoned only for the election of chairman for the 
year. 

7013. What was the “routine business”? — The 
“routine business” was the warrant of the Grand 
Jury for 1879, which came the day before and was 
submitted that day. The ordinary notice contains the 
amounts received for rates and the cheques signed. 

7014. Does it give particulars of the cheques signed ? 
— It does not. 

7015. Or any particulars? — It gives the amount. 

7016. Is the monthly report much longer than that 
one? — It is about as long again. 

7017. Does it give any account of the transactions 
of the Commissioners except the items that you have 
mentioned? — Nothing, unless there is something very 
special. 

7018. How do the ratepayers get any intimation of 
the business done at the Board? — Well, excepting a 
very few, they don’t want it, nor never asked for it. 

7019. Youused to meet at first once a week ? — Never. 
Once a fortnight, and then once every three weeks, 
and then we found the meetings were dwindling, and 
that not the same interest was taken in them as before. 

7020. When did you commence to publish those 
notices ? — About four years ago. 

7021. And up to that time the ratepayers got no 
intimation of what was done at the Board? — Nor did 
they ask it. 

7022. Did they know who were the Commissioners 
in attendance ? — They did not ask that either. They 
had full confidence in them. 

7023. Did you ever hear any complaints about it ? — 
About what? 

7024. About not having information of the trans- 
actions of the Board ? — Well, of course in a township 
like Rathmines, with 3,000 ratepayers, you could not 
please everyone. 

7025. Wem’t there frequent complaints of the non- 
admission of the press? — Not frequent; only now and 
then. 

7026. Didn’t every address of the opposition candi- 
dates complain of the want of information ? 


7027. Mr. Monahan. — I don’t like to interfere, 

but 

7028. Dr. Norwood. — Well, don’t interfere. 

7029. Mr. Monahan. — This matter about the press 
will lead to an awful investigation. 

7030. Chairman. — We don’t see that we should go 
into this. 

Witness. — The Pembroke Township Commissioners 
don’t admit the press to their meetings. 

7031. Dr. Norwood [to the witness]. — "Who are the 
twenty men who attend in case of fire ? — I never said 
there were twenty. 

7032. Who are the men? — Mr. Johnston will 
answer that. 

7033. Chairman. — It was said by Mr. Bolton that 
there was a sort of a staff, and that that “ sort of a 
staff” included all the men. Now, Mr. Evans, you 
got that book [produced] from the Local Government 
Board? — Yes. 

7034. Do you see your attention distinctly called in 
1 874 to all the previous Sanitary Acts. Did the Rath- 
mines Commissioners ever adopt any of the clauses 
of the Sanitary Acts prior to 1878, or any of the Town- 
ship Acts which are incorporated with your special 
Acts ? — They did. 

7035. What did they do ? Tell me a single thing 
they ever did ? Did you make regulations for lodging- 
houses ? — We have no lodging-houses in the township. 

7036. Why, Mr. Bolton says there are. 

Witness. — But they did not come under the defini- 
tion. 

7037. Under the definition of common lodging- 
houses ? — They did not. I had to make a return to the 
Local Government Board, and I did make it. 

7038. Did you make by-laws for the slaughter- 
houses? — We did not. 

7039. Have you any disinfecting apparatus? — No. 

7040. Your notion is that unless complaints were 
made you were not to do anything ? — I don’t know 
that. Our officers have directions, and are going 
everywhere about complaints. 

7041. Here is the Act of 1874, and the directions of 
the Local Government Board : — “ It shall be the duty 
of the Nuisance Authority to make from time to time, 
either by itself or by its officer, &c.” 

7042. Tell me who did that ? You said that when 
a complaint was made, Wright was sent to look after 
it ? — That was in the daytime. 

7043. But he could not make an inspection by 
night ? — Oh, no. 

7 044. Can you yourself say now, that the Rathmines 
Town Commissioners, as a Nuisance Authority, ever 
complied with the twentieth section of the Act of 1 S7 4 ? 
— I am sure they did. 

7045. Who did it? — The sanitary officer. 

7046. Who was that? — Our medical officer. 

7 047. You did not ? — I did not. Our sanitary officer. 
Dr. Broune, did it. He was first our officer of health. 

7048. You don’t say that he was to inspect privies 
and cesspools and water-closets for the entire twenty- 
three miles ? — Well, he had for all the lanes, and every- 
thing came under his notice. 

7049. Can you undertake to say that Dr. Broune 
ever did such a thing? — The last day I produced a book 
of Dr. Broune’s reports. 

7050. You don’t mean that it was ever intended that 
Dr. Broune was to be the person who was to make 
house to house inspections ? — Not from house to house. 

7051. Butdo you mean to saythat he was to be him- 
self the officer to inspect the district, so as to ascertain 
what nuisances existed which required abatement under 
the provisions of the Nuisance and the Public Health 
Acts — that was what was to be done? — So we did. 

7052. Then had you anyone to do it but the hall 
porter ? — As I have already said, the other man gave 
him information of anything that required attention, 
and it was immediately inspected. 

7053. How did you know that they did it at all ? 
— By the reports that they made. 

7054. Was it your notion that the executive sanitary 
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officer — that is, yourself — "was to go over the district ? 

. — No, it is not part of my duty. 

7055. Dr. Norwood. — With respect to the disinfect- 
ing of premises in Kathmines, did you know that 
Wright had been in charge of the disinfecting of 
premises 1 — He has not for the last four months. 

7056. Previous to that ? — Previous to that we might 
only have one case in a month, or not one case in 
three months. 

7057. Did he do it? — He either did it or got it done. 

7058. Has he done it himself? — I presume he has. 

7059. Was that in the course of his delivery of 
letters ? — I am astonished at your asking that question, 
Dr. Norwood. 

7000. I was told that he went to inspect where 
small-pox patients were, and then to deliver letters ? 
— Well, it is not the fact. 

7061. Chairman. — Have you any one of the books 
of reports made by Mr. Wright ? — I produced a book 
of reports the last day. 

7062. Dr. Norwood. — Have you a report as to his 
disinfection of premises ? — The sub-sanitary officer 
has said you will get all the reports here in a few 
minutes. 

7063 . Where are Mr. Wright’s reports ? — I produced 
them the last day. Not Mr. Wright’s, but the present 
sanitary officer’s. 

7064. Can he write? — He can. 

7065. Will you have Mr. Wright’s reports here to- 
morrow ? — If I can lay my hand on them I will. 

7066. Chairman. — T hey should be in a book. 

Witness. — I produced the present sanitary officer’s 

reports. I did not produce Wright’s. 

7067. There is a great difference between last year’s 
reports, and this year’s. 

7068. Dr. Norwood. — Is Mr. Wright here? — 

Witness. — He is. He can tell you where his report 

book is. 

7069. Mr. Monahan. — He does not keep it himself. 

7070. Dr. Norwood. — No, he does not, but I suppose 
it is in the custody of the executive sanitary officer. 
(To witness) What is the amount of your debt in 
Ratlimines, Mr. Evans? — .£20,000. 

7071. What will be your debt for main drainage ? 
— I cannot say what it is yet. 

7072. Does id. mean the full rate you have struck ? 
— It does for this year. 

7073. Was not the cost of the main drainage 
estimated at £100,000 ? — Yes. 

7074. Did you ever know a case in which such works 
were carried out for the estimate? — I did. 

7075. Do you expect that your works will be carried 
out for the estimated sum 1 — We do, for considerably 
under it. 

7076. How much? — I dare say £10,000 or £15,000. 

7077. What are your annual rates in Rathmines? 
—£11,400. 

7078. What is your sinking fund? — One third of 
£20,000. 

7079. Is that taken out of the 2s. rate? — It is. 

7080. Was it paid last year ? — It was. 

7081. And the year before ? — Yes. 

7 082. When did you first establish the sinking fund ? 
— When we first borrowed money. F or some few years 
wewere unable to pay the sinking fund, and we dropped 
it for one or two years, and then commenced paying 
it again. 

7083. Was that legal, in your opinion ? — That was 
not a question for me. 

7084. Arn’t you the director of the Commissioners ? 
— I am not. I am their officer. 

7085. Do you permit them to do what is illegal? 
— If they choose to do it, I could not prevent them. 

7086. Did you not for years strike a rate for a sink- 
ing fund ? — We paid it, although we did not strike a 
rate for it. 

7087. Is it in the accounts ? — It is. 

7088. Is there any rate for it now ? — Not this year, 
because we did not require it. 

7089. Is it put off? — No. 


7090. Why did you not require it this year? — Be- 

cause the 2s. 4rf. was enough to cover'' all. u y . ' . 

7091. Then it was paid this year? — It was. Sir. .1. II. 

7092. What did you mean by saying it was not liva “ s - 
necessary ? — It was not necessary to strike a special 

rate for it. 

7093. Still it has been paid since you resumed the 
payment of it? — Yes. 

7094. Without interruption? — Without interrup- 
tion. 

7095. Show me the last account where that £400 
for Leinster-road appears ? — [Witness handed book.] 

And there are the contributories. 

7096. Are these accounts sent annually to the rate- 
payers ? — Not now. They were. 

7097. To all the rate-payers ? — Well, there were 
plenty of them at the office, and a number of them 
were sent. 

7098. Were they sent to all ? — I could not say to all. 

7099. Were they published in the newspapers? — 

They were, regularly. 

7100. Report and accounts? — Not the accounts, 
because the newspapers would not publish the accounts. 

7101. Not publish the accounts — why? — Except as 
an advertisement. The report was. 

7102. To how many rate-payers were they sent? — 

Well, I really could not tell you that. We generally 
got 500 of them printed. 

7103. Was that all the rate-payers got of the expen- 
diture? 

7104. Chairman. — Whatharmis that if the accounts 
are all correct? This has been all gone into before. 

[To witness] What is the meaning of this : — ’ ‘ December 
5th, 1877, Urban Sanitary Authority. The Executive 
Sanitary Officer reported that, by the direction of the 
Chairman, he convened a meeting of the owners and 
occupiers, on Tuesday, the 27th, to confer as to the 
best means to be adopted for the repair and mainten- 
ance of those roads.” It does not say what roads. 

“ A large number attended, and the probable amount 
estimated for their repair would be made up. The 
Executive Sanitary Officer to reply quickly”? — That 
was a private road. We were going to put the powers 
of the Act of 1874 into force, and before doing so, we 
wrote to the owners to get them together in order to 
try and get it done without that. 

7105. I find letter after letter, complaining of nui- 
sances, referred to the sanitary officer to inspect and 
report on them. I see a letter from John Jameson 
and Arthur Daniel in reference to defective sewers. 

“The sub-sanitary officer reported that he inspected 
the sewers, and relaid 2S of them. H. Green, nuisance 
at 104, Upper Leeson-strcet, referred to the sanitary 
officer. George Mason complained of a nuisance from 
a place adjoining Grosvenor-road. The Executive 
sanitary officer reported that he had made arrange- 
ments for the repair of the Township roads.” That 
is, the Urban Sanitary Authority proposes these 
things, and arrangements are made by them with the 
Township Board? — They paid an estimated sum for 
the repairs when done. 

7106. Here is a letter as to the state of Zion Road, 

Rathgar, and the sewers connected with it. “The 
Urban Sanitary Authority does not consider that the 
repairs of the road is within their- duty, or under their 
control, but properly belongs to the Township Board.” 

Is not that pitching it from one to the other ? — That 
is a private road. 

7107. “ In reference to the sewerage, the Board are 
fully aware of its defective state” ? — That is the origin 
of our Main Drainage Bill. 

7108. Why should they have allowed the sewers to 
be in that state ? — This was the place where the cess- 
pools were complained of on Zion-terrace. 

7109. I don’t find a single report of the sub-sanitary 
officer originating any thing ; only when a com- 
plaint came in it was referred to him to look after. 

But then I find that after the Act of 1878 passed the 
reports begin — “The sub-sanitary officer reported 

2 L 
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&c.” It appears, in fact, that there was nothing done 
up to 1878. 

7110. Rev. Mr. Shire. — I wish to ask the witness 
one or two questions. Was the sinking fund paid in 
18761 — Notin 1876. 

7111. Was it paid in 18751 — No. In 1874. 

7112. Chairman. — I understood that the sinking 
fund has been regularly paid up to the present. 

Witness. — I said that a few years had been dropped. 

7113. What excuse have you for that. 

Witness. — It was paid in 1870 and 1871. 

7114. Rev. Mr. Shire. — It is entered as paid for 
1872 and 1873, but nothing is entered as paid for 187 4. 
I produced an Act of Parliament to show that you 
were acting illegally. 

Witness. — There were two or three years in which 
it was dropped. 

7115. Chairman. — Which was it, two or three, for 
it makes a very large difference 1 — I cannot say. 

7116. Did the Board do that knowingly — They had 
to do it. 

7117. Why? — Because of the receipts. 

7118. Why didn’t they strike a rate fund? — They 
not power to strike a rate. 

7119. From the sinking fund ? — It was not until the 
year 1874 that they had any power of striking a rate. 
The Act of 1874 gave them power. It extends the 
borrowing powers, and the rating powers. Before that 
they had no power to strike a rate for a sinking fund. 

7120. Dr Norwood. — Did they not pay it in 1872 
and 1873? — Because they had funds. 

7121. Chairman. — When the Act of 1874 was passed 
did you strike a rate for the two back yeax-s? — We 
did. 

7122. Thenyou w-ere taxing the people of 1874 to 
help out the people that ought to have paid in 1873 ? 
—We had not the power to do it befox - e. 

7123. Rev. Mr. Shire. — I complained that it was 
very unfair that people who were getting house property 
then should be paying for people who ought to have 
paid before. 

7124. Chairman. — I find that y on have twenty men 
and eight horses for Rathmines? — The twenty men 
don’t include the drivers of those horses. The twenty 
are scavengers. The surveyor -will give you all the 
particulars. 

7125. But why do you refer everything to the 
surveyor. The town clerk of a township should surely 
know all its staff. Mr. Bolton never said a word 
about drivers? — The men are often taken on and 
dismissed. There are eight drivers. You must re- 
member that we deliver no material on the roads. It is 
all delivered by the contractors. 

7126. They have eight horses in at a cost of £1 a 
week each for scavenging. If, notwithstanding that, 
there are complaints, would you say that things can 
be done right with your eight horses? — I cannot 
give a competent opinion as to whether eight horses 
.are enough or not, but I think they are more tW-n 
enough. 

7127. You heard the statement made to-day, that 
since we sat here on the last day there has been ex- 
traordinary diligence used in cleaning up the town- 
ship? — Not a bit. Not an extx-a man has been em- 
ployed. 

7128. That may be : but you heard the statement of 
the witnesses, that since we sat here on the 19th of 
May, and the 1st of June, they left their homes in the 
morning leaving those nuisances subsisting in the lanes 
and places. Did you go or send a sub-sanitary officer 
to see if that was the fact ? — I did not myself. It is not 
my duty ; I sent the sub-sanitary officer-, Mr. M’Evoy, 
to inspect all those places, and I got reports from him. 

7129. And he reported that there were not any 
nuisances ? — In several cases he reported that it was 
a mere nothing. 

7130. You heard Mr. Bradley, the Rev. Mr. Shire, 
Mr. Bentley, Mr. Magee, and all those gentlemen, state 
that up to the morxxing they were examined, they 
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could positively declare that for three months pre 
viously the festering filth was in the lanes they named. 
Did you go to see that yourself? — I did not. 

7131. You sent Mr. M'Evoy? — Yes. 

7132. Did he give you a written statement that 
what these gentlemen had said was false? — He did 
not give me a statement that then - statement was 
false, but he gave me the exact circumstances of each 
case. I have it in lxis report book. 

7133. But those gentlemen stated that to their know- 
ledge they saw those things lying there for months. 
What answer did he give to that ? — If you ask my 
knowledge of it, I will tell you that their statements 
were most exaggerated. 

7134. How do you know if you did not visit the 
place yourself? — I mean the places that came under 
my knowledge. 

7135.1 speak of the places to which they referred, and 
which you said you did not visit? — No ; I did not. 

7 1 3 6. To your knowledge, was there ever any arrange- 
ment made with your surveyor as to the time he was 
to devote to the business of the Board, and the time 
he was to give to his private affairs? — He was -elected 
long before I was. 

7137. Wern’t you before Mr. Bolton? — I was a 
member of the Board at the time. 

7138. Are you aware whether there was any arrange- 
ment made on the subject? — I don’t think there was 
any arrangement made with him. You were speaking 
of the lanes. The day after the meeting here I sent 
the sub-sanitary officer to inspect the lane which Mr. 
French complained of as being very bad, and to have 
it cleaned. The sxxb-sanitaxy officer first reported that 
there was no nuisance in it, but only building refuse 
fx'om the gax-dens ; and the lane was then cleaned out 
on the 14th of Jxme. 

7139. Why was it cleaned out if there was no 
nuisance ixx it? — Well, to satisfy Mr. Fx-ench. 

7140. That was not what Mr. French complained of. 
He did not complain of building refuse, which is harm- 
less old mortar, and fresh mortar, so far from being a 
nuisance, would bea disinfectant. Whathe complained 
of was the filthy stuff that was lying there. He stated 
that he complained of it over and over again and got 
no satisfaction ? — The sub-sanitary officer x-eported that 
there was no filthy stuff in it. 

7141. You choose, as executive sanitary officer, to 
take the word of the sub-sanitary officer against the 
statement of this gentleman? — Well, the lane was 
cleaned out. 

7142. I want to know why it was cleaned out if 
thex-e was no nuisance in it? — To satisfy Mr. French. 

7143. He was complaining for months that it was 
not cleaned out ? — A few days after I got a letter from 
the landlord that the Commissioners’ man entered his 
premises at Rathgar to remove rubbish without any 
notice to me, although they had my name and addx-ess, 
and without thex-e being a nuisance of any sort. I 
don’t say they did any harm, but I will not be ac- 
countable for any harm they did do. 

7144. Who is that gentleman? — The owner, the Rev. 
Mr. French. 

7145. Dr. Norwood. — What Mr. French said was 
that he complained to the Commissioners and that 
they refused to hear him. 

7146. Chairman (to witness). — Did you ascertain 
whether it was the fact that tlxe township caxts had 
deposited road stuff and scavenging in K enilwor til- 
square. Mr. Bradley stated that he saw it with his 
own eyes ? — I will produce Mr. Bradley’s three letters. 

7147. Mr-. Bradley. — I would be .very glad that they 
were read. 

Witness . — These are the only four letters that ever 
came from Mr. Bradley. 

7148. Chairman. — Read Mr. Bradley’s letter of 5th 
October, 1877, asking for an explanation why, for the 
past ten days, no watering cart had appeared in the 
squax-e. While in another letter of the 6th Octbljer, 
1877, he stated that the carts of the Commissioners 
were driven into the square, and dust deposited therein 
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What answer was given to those letters 1 Mr. Bradley- 
stated that in his evidence and his letter of the 5th 
October, 1877 — written two years ago — corroborates it. 
Is it not a fact that the Town Commissioners’ carts 
did not water the square, but were sent to de- 
posit the scavenging stuff on the lawn, or whatever 
you call it, of the owner of the square, and, next, who 
paid for the removal of this stuff to a place into which 
your case is that you had no right to enter, it being 
private property not in your charge? — Oh, no, it is 
not. Kenil worth-square is not a private square. In- 
side the railings is private, but we are in the habit of 
giving road and scrapings stuff to any ratepayer that 
applies for it, in order to fill up hollows and levels. 
We are glad to get rid of it. 

7149. This is in the nature of manure? — It is not. 
On receipt of that letter 1 sent Dr. Browne, the Medi- 
cal Officer of Health, to inspect the thing, in order to 
see whether it was in the nature of a nuisance, and he 
said it was no such thing. 

7150. I would like to know what answer you gave 
Mr. Bradley to that ?— (Witness reads) :— 

“ I submitted your letter of the 5th instant to the Board, 
and am directed to inform you that the Surveyor reports 
that the roads round the square have been regularly watered. 
As to the road stuff, the Board give it to anyone who applies 

7151. In other words, you said— “we believe the 
statement of our man against you.” That is just your 
answer. Did you make any inquiry except through 
this man, who says, “I deny it”? — We asked the 
surveyor. 

7152. Do you see that, Mr. Bradley says he makes 
the complaint on behalf of himself and several residents, 
who complain of the same tiling ? — We never had a 
complaint from the same square only from Mr. Bradley 
himself. 

7 1 5 3. He writes on behalf of others That may be. 

7154. Is your answer to this particular letter that 
you submitted it to the surveyor? — To the Board: — 

1 submitted your letter to the Board at their meeting 
this dav, and am directed to inform you that the surveyor 
reports' that the roads round the square have been regularly 
watered.” 

7155. Show me the report of Mr. J ohnston?— Hewas 
at present at the Board meeting. 

7156. Did they take liis word against the statements 
of Mr. Bradley and all the others without the slightest 
inquiry ?— Well, I think they did, they had no other 
course. 

7157. Oh , pardon me — I deny that altogether. Mr. 
Bradley then writes to them : — 

« Why the report of your surveyor should be accepted by 
the Board as satisfactory, as against the complaint contained 
in inv letter of the 5th without inquiry, I am at a loss to 
understand. It is not my habit to make a charge without 
being in a position to prove it; and ax I feel aggrieved at 
the conclusion arrived at by the Commissioners, I feel m 
justice to myself and the residents of the square whose views 
I put forward that an inquiry should be entered into. The 
report of the surveyor l charge to be a deliberate and wil- 
ful misrepresentation of the facts, and I go further by say- 
ing, that any official capable of making so gross a misrepre- 
sentation of facts to his Board, ought not to be allowed to 
keep his position. The charge I made was, that the roads 
round the square had not been watered for a considerable 
period, and that the dust which was permitted to accumulate 
was a very great annoyance to the residents. VV by should 
there have been such an accumul ation of dust that several 
loads should have been collected one evening on the south 
side, and the next day deposited for top dressing upon land 
forming the square, the property of one member of the 
Board.” 

I don’t think there is much difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion that what was “ meant thereby ’’ was, that 
one member of the Board was favoured by geuting iv? 
— Net more favoured than any other ratepayer. 

7158. Oh, but this is a direct charge : — 

“ The dust so spread is yet to be seen. There is, in my 
humble judgment, a great difference between road dust and 
road stuff, but both are nuisances at any time. Dust is a 
far greater nuisance than the other. As a ratepayer, I ob- 


ject to either dust or road stuff being permitted to accumu- Dublin. 
late till it suits the convenience of the contractor or other July l, 1879. 
person to have same collected for top-dressing or otherwise.” — 
Was there a contractor?— No. Evans. 

7159. Then he is in error there : — 

“ The roads are not attended to as they should be, neither 
are the pathways. I have been upwards of ten "years resi- 
dent. in the square, and within that period I am not inaccu- 
rate when I say that our pathways on each side of the square 
have been gravelled twice. It may have been done three 
times but I am positive not more. Kenilworth-squarc of 
late has been much deteriorated. Many handsome shrubs 
have been removed, and a portion of the west side has been 
turned into a cabbage and potato garden, causing a very 
offensive odour from the. rotten leaves. . . . In fact 

everything has been done to render the place unsightly and 
offensive, thereby tending to depreciate the value of the 
property. If the owner were not a Commissioner I doubt 
that the local stuff or dust could find its way on the square. 

I hope the Board will in future not sanction its being de- 
posited there. There is one thing at least which is efficiently 
looked to, namely, the collection of rates. A painful amount 
of punctuality is' evinced in this regard. I don’ t at all com- 
plain of that, but the ratepayers are at least entitled to some 
value for their money and this is all that is required. Ac- 
cept my apology for being so troublesome.” 

7160. Was there any answer to that letter?— I sub- 
mitted his letters of the 13th and the IStli to the board, 
and was directed to inform him in reply that “ The 
board regret very much the nuisance you complain of, 
and the practice of delivering road stuff on the square 
will be discontinued.” 

7161. You see they regretted the nuisance lie com- 
plained of — that is, the roads not having been watered 
for ten days ? — In November we ceased to water the 
square. 

7162. That ignores the Surveyor’s report. 

Mr. Monahan. — Is not the “ annoyance ” alluded 
to there % the deposit of dust on the square? 

7163. Chairman. — Hesaysin liisletter of thelSth: — 

“. I regret to trouble you again. . ... This morn- 

in"- no less than nine carts "of the Commissioners came with 
liquid mud which was deposited in a heap facing my dwell- 
ing-house where it will be permitted to remain until it suits 
the convenience of the Commissioner who is the owner to 
have it spread on the land to enrich it for his next year's 
crop. I respectfully protest against the continuance of this 

nuisance If complaints are of no value, and 

the nuisance be continued an effort will be made at least to 
prevent its continuance ” 

By that he meant I presume that he would take 
le°-al proceedings to prevent the nuisance. After 
that you say — “ We will give orders to have it stopped.” 

That is, you admitted that it was a nuisance ? — No, we 
did not admit that it was a nuisance at all. 

7 1 64. He threatened to take proceedings against you. 

Mr. Bradley. — And notwithstanding that it was con- 
tinued afterwards. 

7165. Chairman (to witness). — Who did it after the 
Commissioners said they would not allow it to be done 
by anyone else ? — I cannot answer that. 

7166. Do you say that the board authorized it to be 
done? — I do not. 

7167. How did the carts of the Town Commissioners 
come to deliver it again on Mr. Murphy’s ground?— 

I cannot tell. 

7168. Did Mr. Murphy ask anyone for it? — I sup- 
pose he asked the Surveyor. 

7169. Under whose direction was it done?— I sup- 
pose under his. 

7170. You are the sanitary officer ? — This is not a 
sanitary matter. 

7171. Mr. Bradley treats it as a grossly offensive 
nuisance? — I have already answered that, I sent the 
officer of health to inspect it, and his report was that 
there was no nuisance. 

7172. When Mr. Bradley writes that it is a nuisance, 
and that he will take proceedings against the Com 
missioners to stop it, you write back to say that the 
Board have authorized you to discontinue it? — They 
thought that it was better to discontinue it than to 
have Mr. Bradley complaining. 

2 L 2 
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7173. No — than to have him taking proceedings ? — 
No, the Board were not afraid of that. 

7174. How often, to your knowledge, has Mr. Murphy 
done it since with the Commissioners’ carts 1 — I cannot 
tell you. 

7175. Mr. Bradley. — They have done it every season. 
When I last complained the letter I got from Mr. 
Evans was, that they would not interfere. 

Witness. — Handed another letter. 

7 1 7G. The Chairman read the letter which was from 
Mr. Bradley again complaining of the nuisance ; aud 
asked for an answer to it. 

Witness. — Read : — 

‘•I have submitted your letter of the 26tli to the Board 
and am directed to say, that they have no control over the 
management of Kenil worth-square. . . . The owner 

requested a few loads to be delivered, and as t lie same 
privilege is granted to other ratepayers the Board see no 
objection to it.” 

7177. Although the year before they had ordered it 
not to be done? — To please Mr. Bradley I had sent 
the medical officer of health to inspect it, and he had 
reported that it was no nuisance. If we had taken 
proceedings and produced our officer we would have 
been defeated. 

7178. You would? — Certainly. 

7179. I don’t know any such thing if you put the 
question to me. 1 have heard a medical man say that 
it is no nuisance to have pigs dwelling in a house with 
human beings ; but if they brought the matter before 
me, as a magistrate, I would exercise my common 
sense. Can you now tell me have you made auy in- 
quiry, since we were last here, as to what houses 


through the township are connected with public 
sewers and what are not? — Mr. Johnston, our sux- 
veyoi-, has made a house to house inspection of Castle- 
wood-avenue, and I have had a list made out of all 
the houses in that avenue in which sewer openings 
wei-e applied for, and out of forty-three houses there 
■were thirty-three that had sewer openings made. 
There are often double ones made for two houses. 

7 ISO. You have this farm in the country ; how many 
hours a day in the year does it take you away? — It 
may be a few hours in a fortnight or in three weeks. 
I could not manage a fax-in from Dublin, a steward 
manages it for me. 

7181. Dr. Norwood. — What is the extent of it? — A. 
couple of hundred acx-es ; it is managed by a steward, 
and not by myself at all. 

7182. You go down there once aweek? — No, indeed; 
very often not once in three weeks. 

7183. Your Township annual income is between 
£9,000 and £10,000?— £11,000 

7184. You have never gone beyond a 2s. rate? — 
2s. id. 

7185. Your debt will be something between £00,000 
and £70,000 ? — I don’t acknowledge that. 

7186. Twenty thousand is your debt at present? — 
Our water debt. 

7187. What will be your main drainage debt ? — I 
cannot tell you. 

7188. Will it be £40,000 ? — It may be. 

7189. Chairman. — I understood Mr. Hassardto say 
that it will cost £100,000 to finish it. 

Witness . — A larger proportion of that will fall on 
Pembroke township than on Rathmines 


Mr. Henry 
Johnston. 


Mr. Henry Johnston examined. 


7190. Mr. Monahan. — You are the township sur- 
veyor ? — Yes. 

7191. A statement has been made that in Castle- 
wood -avenue the communications between the houses 
and the main sewer are defective ? — The statement 
made was that thei'e wei-e cesspools ; I examined all 
the houses, and also asked both the inhabitants and 
the owners were there cesspools, and was informed 
that there were not ; I could not find any. I found 
drains or sewers to every house, with gratings and 
traps outside. 

7192. No cesspools ? — Not that I am aware of, 
except I got the privilege of bringing men and 
digging up the gardens ; I have the word of the owners 
aud the occupiei - s. 

7193. And also your inspection as far as it could go ? 
— Yes ; allow me to say, with reference to Kenilworth- 
square, that the proprietor, Mr. Murphy, asked, 
through his gardener, for some dry road scrapings as 
top-dressing. I was very cautious about it, and did 
not say anything until the Board met. He applied 
then for it, and there wex-e some x - oad scrapings put on ; 
I did not say it was with my consent. It went on 
from time to time just as Mi - . Bradley has stated. 
Mr. Mui-plxy asked for the sex-apings again, and he got 
them. 

7 194. Are they of any value ? — I don’t know ; some 
people say they make manxxre if mixed with lime. 

7 L95. Are they sold to produce money ? — No ; xxever 
in Rathmines. 

719G. The object is to find some place to put them? 
— The nearest place; there is a depot, but when 
people call for it they get it. The journey is short, 
and saves so much hire of horses. 

7197. Dr. Norwood. — With i-egard to Castlewood- 
avenue did you ask Mrs. Gilnxan if she had a cesspool ? 
What is the number of her house ? No. 24? — I did ; 
I asked everyone — all the occupiers. 

7198. What did she tell you? — She told me that 
she did not know of such a thing existing. 

7199. Rev. Mr. Shire. — Did she mentioxx to you any 
subsidence in the garden? — I did not go into the 
garden. 


7200. Did she ask you? — No ; not a wox-d. 
r <201. Chairman. — Plow is her house drained ? — 
There is a sewer to it, with a gi-ating in the yax-d. 

7202. A house drain to the main sewer? — To the 
main sewer. 

1 203. It is stated that information was given by the 
owner, Mr. Duggan ; did he give you that informa- 
tion? — Is it James Duggan? 

' 1 204. Duggan is stated to have informed Mrs. 
Gilman that he could not say whether there, was a 
cesspool or not, not that he suspected there was ? — 1 
heard it said that there was a cesspool in one of those 
houses, but that it was filled up. 

<205. Rev. Mx\ Shire . — I said that when I lived in 
Castle wood-avenue some of the houses had cesspools. 
I don’t know how many were constructed. 

7206. Chairman (to Witness). — Can you tell me the 
proportion of houses iix the township that are drained 
into the main drains ? — I don’t know any that are 
not. 

/ 207. This is not right, I asked Mr. Evans for infor- 
mation on the subject and he referred me to you and 
when I come to you for information you say you are 
not able to give it to me ?— How can I tell. 

7208. In other towns which the Commissionei's 
visited, we had it proved by a house to house inspection 
which the officer's had made, in order to ascertain the 
fact. I ask has that been done here ? Mr. Evans says 
it is not his business and that it is yours, and I have 
asked you and you cannot tell? — I know that there 
are between 700 and 800 houses done under my own 
supervision. 

7209. There are 3,000 houses in all ?— That number 
represents holdings— all are ixot houses. 

7210. There must be 3,000 houses?— I dare say there 
are. 

7211. You are able to speak oxxly of 700 or 800. Is 
there auy human being in this great township who 
can tell whether that which has been canned out long 
ago in other smaller townships has been done in Rath- 
mxnes ?— Those houses were built long before I had 
any connexion with the township. 

7212. Exactly. Then the Public Health Act of 
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1866 stepped in and said that every house within 
100 feet of a sewer should be compelled to dx-ain into 
it and no longer into a cesspool ; and that the Sanitary 
Authority should see that that was carried out, and serve 
notice on the parties calling on them to do it ; and, if 
they would not do it make them pay the cost of its 
being done. I ask has any one in the township of 
Rathmines made a house to house inspection — such 
as has been carried out in Bray and other places — so 
as to know how the houses drain there. Did and do 
they drain into cesspools ? If they did the Commis- 
sioners allowed them to break the law from 1866 
down to the present time, if they were within a hun- 
dred feet of a public sewer. Who has looked after 
that ? Mr. Evans says it was no part of his business 
as Executive Sanitary Officer, but surely the Com- 
missioners should have seen that the law was complied 
with 1 ? — All I know is that if I knew where there were 
any cesspools I would have them corrected at once. 

7213. Rev. Mr. Shire — Did you examine the north 
side of Belgrave-square ? — Yes. 

7214. Did you examine No. 54 there ? — Every house 
along Castlewood Avenue. 

7215. I mean the part of Castlewood Avenue facing 
Belgrave-square ? — Y es. 

7216. Did you examine any of those houses there? 
— Yes. I put in a large main sewer for the proprie- 
tor’s last season. 

7217. Rev. Mr. Shire. — All I can tell you is that 
since our last meeting 'a lady in No. 54 complained 
to me of an offensive smell at the back of her house. 

Witness . — In seventeen cases out of twenty it is 
their own fault. The connexion they make with 
the sewer may be what gives it. 

7218. Chairman. — That is oire of the very things 
the Public Health Act was passed to deal with- — 
to have it seen by a house to house ixrspection that 
houses were not left in that state. The difference 
between 2,000 houses and 700 houses is 1,300 ; and 
with respect to these 1,300 houses there is no one to 
tell how many of them are now draining into cesspools 
directly contrary to the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament. 

7219. Dr. Norwood. — Mr. Johnston you were ex- 
amined on the 21st of May, and I find that in your 
evidence on that day you stated that there was an 
abundant supply of water in the township ? — 
Yes. 

7220. A report of yours under the date of October, 
1876, states that complaints were made by the inha- 
bitants of the upper portion of the township of a defi- 
ciency of water supply to their premises, yet your evi- 
dence was that there was an abundant supply through- 
out the township. How do you explain the discre- 
pancy ? — There is an abundant supply at Gallonstown 
— as much as would do two townships, but the pipes 
are not large enough to bring it down. The pipes 
are always full such as they are. 

7221. Are they full from nine o’clock in the evening 
until six in the morning in the upper portion of the 
township '? — Yes, now. After the last meeting I made 
application to the Commissioners for permission to 
turn it on, and I got that permission and it is now on 
every night. 

7222. You dwell, in your report on it as an objec- 
tionable matter?— The turning it off— decidedly. 

7223. You state that the canal supply is defective 
and that there might be an interruption of it for 
a month ? — That is correct. The waterworks are on 
the opposite side of the canal from the township, and 
a large pipe comes under the canal, eight feet deep. 

7224. There would be an engineering difficulty in 
securing a supply if a barge should stop the canal ? — 
No. 

7225. How did you come to state that there was an 
abundant and satisfactory supply when this report 
was actually before the Commissioners ? — I stated 
that there was an abundant supply, and I state the 
same thing yet. There is as much as would do. 

7226. But not in the township. The question is 


whether the supply to the township is satisfactory ? — Duuus. 

Does not my report state that it is not satisfactory. Ju, y i. iS7». 

7227. Chairman. — In your last evidence, you never j Ir HeIlry 
told us about the water being turned off at night at Johnston, 
all ? — I was not asked. 

7228. And on the contrary you said you were per- 
fectly satisfied with the supply to the township. 

7 229. Dr. Norwood. — And that there were no com- 
plaints although there were complaints in October, 

1S76. 

7230. Chairman. — The people were complaining of 
it over and over again, and not the slightest attention 
paid to them ; and, as Dr. Norwood has pointed out, 
it was wholly illegal under the Act of 1847 to have 
shut off the water at night, and yet it was done. 

Witness . — I don’t know about its being illegal. I 
know it was wrong. 

7231. And yet you persisted against the wish of the 
people in going on with this wrong course. Do you 
accept the responsibility of the fire brigade ? — Not at 
all. It is not a fire brigade at all. 

7232. It is pitched from one to the other, I thought 
you would have had enough to do without the fire 
brigade, but Mr. Evans said — “ I can give you no 
information, Mr, Johnston can”? — I can give you 
the information, A man lives on the premises and 
has charge of the engine and it is always in very 
good oi’der. 

7233. Did you hear the gentleman’s statement about 
the hose being full of holes ? — That is an exaggeration 
Captain Ingram said that at the fire at Harold’s-cross 
the engine rendered very good service. The hose is 
not a bad one at all. It was made by Box of Abbey- 
street, and it is a new hose. If a fire occurs in the 
neighbourhood, the bell is rung by the man in the 
yard, and the engine goes out and we get plenty of 
willing hands and pay them a shilling or half-a-crown 
each according to the time they are occupied. 

7234. Dr. Norwood. — At what time do you go to 
business in the township ? — I generally begin at six 
o’clock in the morning and I am sometimes not done 
until twelve at night. 

7235. What time are you occupied with your private 
business? — I have little or no private business at 
present. 

7236. But you had? — Oh yes many a time. I built 
some houses for myself and friends. 

7237. Chairman. — Was there ever an arrangement 
with you as to the time ? — The township was much 
smaller when I began than it is now, and I got a 
small salary and was not px-evented from doing any- 
thing I could. I was allowed to build some pi-ivate 
houses. 

7238. Is there any place where the Commissioners 
keep sand or stones? — No, we get it by contract. It 
is a great mistake to stox - e stone. It is expensive, you 
pay for the delivery of it ii\ the yard or depot, and 
have afterwards to pay for the drawing of it out. 

7239. What check have you on the amount of stone 
delivered and how it is used? — We have no fear of 
being l’obbed. We get stone from the Shankhill quarry. 

They come by railway at so much a ton. When the 
stone goes out in carts it is loaded by the contractor, 
and we get dockets sent by the Railway Clerk who 
weighs them. Sometimes we check it with our own 
scale. 

7 240. Then have you a yard foryoui'sclf ?— We have 
sheds, stables, and yai-d. 

7241. Is there a clerk, or storekeeper’, or anyone to 
keep time for all the men ? — That is kept vei’y well 
by myself and Mr. Smith. 

7242. Is there a regular book kept for it ? — Yes, a 
wages book containing every man’s wages. 

7243. Showing where he had been during the day ? 

— No, that is not shown, we can show the quantity 
of scrapings taken off and the quantity of stuff taken 
out of the lanes and all that. The contractoi-’s monthly 
bill is the return for stone. 

7244. Who is the contractor? — Mr. Worthington. 

7 245. What is he conti’actor for ? — For broken stone. 
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7246. If there be no book kept how can you tell 
what check you have on the men ? — We have a book 
ancl every man is put down in it in the evening, and 
his work is made up next morning. 

7247. I asked was there any such book sent in to 
the Commissioners and Mr. Evans could tell me 
nothing about it and referred me to you ? — They have 
a book that shows every man’s work and his wages. 

7248. Dr. Norwood. — How often have you been to 
Gallonstown? — I think I was there three times during 
the last month. 

7249. Is the filter bed in proper order? — In capital 
order. 

7250. How many filter beds are there? — Six. 

7251. Have you got any new filter beds recently? 
—No. 

7252. Chairman. — What would you say was the 
increase in the men’s wages for the township during 
the last eight or ten years? — We have had no in- 
crease at all. We pay them the same thing now. 

7253. Rev. Mr. Shire. — They get less done now. 

7254. Dr. Norwood. — Has there been any increase 
of activity in the township since the Commissioners 
sat here last? — Not that I am aware of. 

7255. Has there been more done? — Nothing more 
than usual. 

7256. Chairman. — In one of the reports they say 
“ notwithstanding the increased cost of labour, by rigid 
economy, &c.”? — Increased economy has been adopted. 
No one knows that better than I do. 

7257. Rev.' Mr. Shire.— With respect to Castlewood 
avenue what sanitary arrangements have been made? 
— There is no sewer in it. 

7258. Is there any means of carrying the surface 
water away ? — Nothing except a channel. 

7259. Where does it go to ? — Out into the avenue. 
There is a small sewer below at the end of it, that 
takes the drainage away. , 

7260. Is it an open sewer? — No there is a grating. 

7261. Where does it go to? — It goes into a large 
main drain there. 

7262. Was it lately put there? — My father made it 
about the year 1835. 

7263. The people all about it complain that they have 
none? — I don’t mind that, I am used to that. 

7264. What about Church-lane? — There is a sewer 
in it which goes under the fields. 

7265. What communication is there from the lane? 
— A grating. 


7266. Where? — Near the fountain. 

7267. And it carries off everything? — It does. 

7268. The drainage of all the houses? — All pass by 
that sewer. 

7269. Dr. Norwood. — Igatker from your answers to 
the Commissioners that, in your opinion, in order to 
cany out the management of the township, as far as 
your department is concerned, a larger rate would be 
necessary ? — I would rather have a larger one. 

7270. Isn’t that the meaning of your answer that 
rigid economy has been exercised ? — There has been 
great economy, no doubt of it. 

7271. Couldn’t you improve the footpath and cross- 
ings if you had a lai'ger rate ? — Give me the money 
and I will soon do it. 

7272. Would a larger rate be sufficient to enable it 
to be done ?— Yes ; but striking a larger rate happens 
to be outside my province. 

7273. But if you were asked your opinion as town 
surveyor by your Commissioners you would say that 
they ought to give you more money, and you would 
do the work better ? — I could do a great many things 
that I can’t do now. 

7274. Chairman.— In 1875 they were not so angry 
with the Corporation, for they felt bound to support 
them in their transaction about the main drainage. 
I see, Mr. Evans, that in 1875 you were heavily in 
debt. You must have used great economy since. 

Mr. Evans . — It was not by economy that it was 
done. The increase in our valuation, the decrease in 
the Grand Jury charges, and the bounty that we re- 
ceived from Government, all helped us materially. 
The increase in the valuation in 1876 was £3,500 a 

7275. Rev. Mr. Shire. — The Commissioners say in 
their report for 1872 that they “exercise every econ- 
omy, in order to utilize the 2s. rate to the utmost 
of their ability, but the task is one of increasing diffi- 
culty, as the cost of materials and labour has steadily 
advanced, their workmen having received another in- 
crease in them wages during the current year.” 

7276. Chairman. — Mr. Johnston that is their report 
for 1872, and they call attention in it to the diffi- 
culty of trying to keep within a 2s. rate, on account 
of the increased cost of labour, &c. Just now you 
said cost of labour had not increased ? — I think they 
paid 2s. a week more about that time. 


Frederick Wright examined. 


7277. Dr. Norwood. — Where is your report book ? 

7278. Mr. Monahan. — I am not aware that these 
report books were pointed at, but we will have them 
here in the morning. 

7279. Chairman (to witness). — What office do you 

fill? Porter and messenger to the Commissioners, 

and sub-sanitary inspector. 

7280. From that you get £15 a year, and 16s. 
a week? — Yes. 

7281. What time do you give to the duties of 
messenger and porter ? — My office hours are from ten 
till four. 

7282. At the Town Hall ? — Yes. 

7283. When can you attend to your sanitary work — 
surely you can’t do it after 4 o’clock in the dark winter 
nieffits? — Not in the dark winter nights. I do it 
sometimes before the office opens. 

7284. Is it twenty-two miles of streets? — Oh, I 
could not go over twenty-two miles every day. 

7285. Are you bound to work daily in your office 
from ten till four ? — Yes. 

7286. Mr. Evans, what do you say to that? I 
understood you to say he was not there, or bound to 
be there? 

Mr. Evans. — I did not say that — excuse me, I said 
he never was out of the house. 


7287. Chairman.— If he is not out of the house in 
the day, how can he act as sub-sanitary officer in a 
district of that kind. There was nobody else but 
himself until 1879. (To witness.) How long have 
you been filling the office of hall porter ? — Going on 
twenty-three years. 

7288. Have your office hours been the same during 
that time? — Yes. 

7289. Who did the sanitary work prior to Mr. 
Smith’s appointment ? — I am not aware that Mr. 
Smith ever did it. 

7290. Mr. M'Evoy, I mean. Who was there to do- 
any sanitary work before Mr. M‘Evoy ? — I was. 

729 h. What hours had you to do it? — I did it after 
hours, or sometimes in the middle of the day. 

7292. Isn’t it dark at four o’clock in the winter, and 
dark up to eight o'clock in the morning. What time 
had you to do it if you were obliged to be in your 
office at ten? — Well, it was done, and done perfectly, 
and I can certify to that. 

7293. It has been stated over and over again that 
there were nuisances and offensive matters reported, 
and that you were sent to have them rectified. Is 
that so ? Did you make written reports every day ? — 
Not every day. I could not on some days. Whenever 
I found a nuisance I reported it to the doctor, and 
according to his certificate I would go. 
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7294. Do you say that whenever a nuisance was 
reported you were sent to examine it 1 ? — Yes. 

7295. Was not that reversing the order of things if 
you did not do anything until a complaint was made 
to the Commissioners ? 

7296. Dr. Norwood. — Are j r ou the disinfector ? — I 
am, but there was so little disease that there was 
nothing to disinfect. 

7297. Wern’t there ten cases this year ? — I am not 
doing it this year. 

7298. When was the last that you disinfected? — 
There was nothing done this year. It must have been 
last year. 

7299. Chairman. — What time in the day did you 
disinfect ? — In the morning or in the afternoon. 

7300. Dr. Norwood. — Do you know that theDublin 
Corporation sent out disinfectors to different parties ? 
— I heard so. 

7301. Do you know it? — I only heard it. I never 
saw it. I got information that the cases existed, and 
I went to the places, and was told that Mr. Boyle had 
done the work. That is all I know. 

7302. Have you charge of the fire engine ? — I had 
formerly. 

7303. Who has it now ? — A man named Heany in 
the yard. 

7304. Does he stop always in the yard ? — Yes. 

7305. Is he resident in the place ? — He is. 

7306. Is he bell-ringer? — He is. 

7307. Chairman. — What is he? — He is connected 
with the water. 

7308. I understood that Smith was the man who 
had charge of the water mains? — He is the head. 
Heany is assistant to him. 

7309. Does anyone look after the milk supplied in 
Bathmines ? — Yes ; I brought thirteen samples. 

7310. When? — Last month to Dr. Cameron. 

7311. Was it ever done before? — Yes, constantly 
and heavy fines inflicted. 

7312. Bev. Mr. Shire . — All that I can say is, that 
I brought the question of the quality of the milk 
supplied to me before them, and they told me that it 
was too troublesome tp look after, and that they did 
not interfere. 

Witness. — Well, if I got word of it I would take 
the sample and bring it to Dr. Cameron. 

7313'. Chairman. — Is it your duty to look after the 
milk? — It is. 

7314. But don’t you see you are not likely to get 
word of it, and if you did it would do no good? — If 
any gentleman made a complaint. 

7315. You should go into the dairies when they don’t 
expect you, and take a sample bottle of milk and 
divide it into. three parts. If they suspected that you 
were coming there, they would have the watered 
stuff away ? 

7316. But sir, I have done that up to the present 
and within the last month. 

7317. Dr. Norwood. — Did you disinfect premises 
and then go on delivering your letters ? — The disin- 
fecting was never done until the afternoon, and then 
I did not go to the office. 

7318. What disinfectant did you use? — That is a 
question I cannot answer. 

7319. You had some? — I am instructed by the 
Doctor, and by him I go. 

7320. Did you ever see whether the scavenging men 
attended to their duty or left nuisances on the road ? 
— If I were passing by and drew attention to it, they 
would have it done at once. 

7321. Chairman. — If you are in your office from ten 
to four, it would be rather hard to expect that you 
should turn out at four o’clock in the afternoon to 


look after such matters. I am afraid that you would 
have very little time to do it in the winter months ? — 
Well, I do my best. 

7322. It would be better for them to give you a good 
salary. Do you know anything at all of how the 
houses drain ? — I do. They drain principally into the 
main sewers. 

7323. How many do ? — I could not say how many. 

7324. Mr. J ohnston was able tospeak of 700 houses ; 
can you speak of the remaining 2,300 ? — I have been 
employed as sanitary inspector for a long time, and in 
no instance have I heard of a cesspool in Bathmines, 
except one. 

7325. Mr. Johnston can only speak of 700 houses 
out of 3,000 . He says that 700 drain into the sewers, 
but he can’t tell where the rest drain into? — They 
may drain into back premises. 

7 326. What I want to know is where do they drain ? 
They all have drainage, but where they drain into, is 
the question. Did you ever go from house to house and 
say — “ I am the sanitary officer, and have come to look 
after your drains.” Don’t you know that is part of 
your duty ? You could hardly do that between four 
o’clock in the evening and bed-time. 

7327. Bev. Mr. Shire. — The examination made was 
the most cursory tiling possible. 

7328. Chairman. — There has been no examination 
at all. Mr. J ohnston does not pretend that he made 
any examination. He says it is no part of his business. 
I have not heard anyone say that it is, except Mr. 
Evans. 

7329. Dr. Norwood (to Witness). — Did you ever 
see where the houses on the west side of Rathgar- 
road drain into ? — I never heard a single complaint of 
any one, 

7330. Bev. Mr. Shire. — Is there a cesspool in Zion- 
road? — There is. 

7331. Chairman. — Are the houses that have this 1 
cesspool close to main drains? — No. 

7332. How near are they? — More than 100 feet. 

7333. Did youmeasure it? — I know the distance very 
well. 

7334. Have you examined the cesspools to see that 
they are in proper order ? — I had them examined in 
one instance where there was a cesspool on Zion-road, 
and I found it was in perfect working order — covered 
in, and everything else. 

7335. I see that areportwas sent in by a resident of 
Zion-road as to the condition of the drainage of his 
house on Zion-road. Did you examine all the rest of 
the houses? — No, I did not; I examined that and 
found it all right. 

7336. The sanitary officer was directed to report on 
it? — That is not me. 

7337. Dr. Norwood. — Did you tell that gentleman 
(the Town Clerk) that there was no map of the sewers? 
— When ? Was it this year ? 

7338. Town Clerk . — About two years ago. 

7339. Dr. Norwood. — That there was no map at all 
— did you ever tell him that ? — About two years ago I 
told him there was no map. 

7340. Chairman. — Is there any map except that 
which has been made this year ? — There is the town- 
ship map. 

7341. No, but a map showing all the sewers, and 
waterpipes, and so on?— Not that I am aware of. 

7 342. You say that the tiling is not in existence. They 
were bound to have a map showing the course of all 
the existing sewers, and drains, and lines of water and 
gas pipes, and it has not been done. (To Mr. Monahan) . 
— Do you wish to examine anyone else on the part of 
the Bathmines Commissioners? 

Mr. Monahan. — No. 


Dhbmx. 
July i, i87a; 

Frederick 

Wright. 
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Mr. "William G. Bradley re-examined. 


7343. On the last occasion that I was here I com- 
plained of the state of the lane at the rere of the south 
side of Kenilworth-square. I complained of the man- 
ner in which that lane was kept, the contents of ash-pits 
hein" allowed to remain there for a considerable time. 
Mr. Evans stated that the Commissioners had charge 
of that lane, and that it was then in perfect order. 
You asked me how long it was since I was in that 
lane, and at that time I gave myself a latitude of at 
all events about a month. On the following evening 
I walked down to the lane with my son and a friend, 
and found that a more shameful condition in a sanitary 
point of view could not be exhibited than the condition 
of that lane. 

7344. Mr. Monahan. — Which is it 1 ? 

Witness. — The lane at the rere of the south side of 
Kenilworth-square where all the stables are. 

7345. Mr. Monahan.— This is not the one we have 
been speaking of just now ? 

Witness. — No, it is not, but it is the one we were 
speaking of on a former occasion. We were here on 
the Saturday that you broke up. On the following 
Sunday the 27th of May, I went down this lane from 
one end of it to the other. I admit that for about 
200 yards down it looked all right ; but from that 
down which was some hundreds of yards a more dis- 
graceful exhibition could not have been seen. Within 
two or three yards of my own stable there were the 
contents of ash-pits, which, certainly, from their 
appearance, must have been there for a considerable 
time ; and there was a whole lot of vegetable matter. 

I continued my progress down the entire lane, and 
have only to state that several ash-pits had been 
emptied into it. In the centre of the lane there was some 
stagnant water. There is a deep gullet in the centre 
and the water in it was quite green and had an offen- 
sive smell. I called my son and my friend to witness 
it, and stated that it had been reported to you the day 
before that the lane was in perfect order. 

7346. Chairman. — Certainly. 

Witness. — Now I challenge contradiction to what I 
have stated. 

7347. Has it been cleaned since? — I was not in it 
since. 

7348. Was it then in the same condition it was in 
before? — Yes. 

7349. A couple of months before ? — Certainly. 

7350. I know that within the last fortnight the 
magistrates of Dublin have been fining people for de- 
positing ash-pit stuff in the streets and lanes. Mr. 
Evans did your man report that the lane was in perfect 
order? 

Mr. Evans. — He reported that there was no nuisance 
in the lanes that he inspected. 

7351. If he gave such a report to you the Commis- 
sioners ought to know how to deal with him. 

Witness. — I should be very sorry indeed to injure 
anybody but what I have stated is the fact, and I 
shall bring my son and my medical friend in the 
morning to confirm it. 

7352. Has there been any improvement in the town- 
ship within the last month ? 

Witness. — Certainly; they are putting gravel on 
the walks, but it is too fine, I think the appearance 
of the township is better in consequence of the Com- 
missioners having got a little rubbing up, they are 
anxious to put a good appearence forward. I heard 
what Mr. Stokes said to day, with regard to his 
interference at elections, and really was surprised at 
his remarks for he was then the factotum of the 
district and anything that he said was law. He was 
the man that did everything, and anything. He was 
there at the time the election at which I was a can- 
didate was held, and he certainly in every way 
exercised his influence. 

7353. Dr. Norwood. — And you saw his circulars? — 
I did. I got circulars from the Board myself. 

7354. Chairman. — From the Commissioners ?-- 


Emanating from the Board. I saw the clerks at work 
in the Commissioners’ Office with a large pile of circulars 
and this was all going on in aid of the candidates, 
and I believe it will not be contradicted that the 
collectors were employed there. 

7355. Was Mr. Duggan?— Yes. 

7356. Mr. Evans. — Mr. Duggan wasnot. Heisthere 
to answer for himself. I have stated already that 
Mr. Saunders was engaged by the outgoing Commis- 
sioners to direct their circulars and he did it in the 

7357. Who paid for them ? 

Mr. Evans.— The candidates. I don’t know. The 
auditors would not pass the account if anything was 

^7358. Rev. Mr. Shire.— Who kept the accounts ^of 
the candidates in the election — for instance — of 1877. 
Who kept the accounts in reference to the expenditure 
of the candidates. 

7359. Mr. Evans.— Mr. Bolton got the accounts 
together, and asked me to have them paid. 

7360. What right had Mr. Bolton to do that?— He 
sent them prepared, cut and dry to me, and gave me 
a cheque, and asked me to' have them paid. 

7361. Rev. Mr. Shire.— In order to show the influ- 
ence of Mr. Stokes on that occasion, I may mention, 
that he stated to several of the electors that the rates 
in Pembroke township were considerably higher than 
they were in Rathmines township, and I was obliged 
to go home and bring down a receipt in order to show 
him that his statement was not well founded. 

7362. Mr. Evans why were these circulars sent to 
the Town Hall at all? 

Mr. Evans. — Mr. Saunders was asked to direct 
them, and he has an office there. 

7363. They must have come from some place to the 
Town Hall. Who ordered them? — Mr. Bolton, and 
the other candidates. 

7364. Mr. Bradley says, he saw the circulars eman- 
ating from the Board?— They never did. 

7365. Mr. Bradley — Mr. Evans, have you not en- 
closed those circulars yourself? 

Mr. Evans. — No, never. 

7366. Mr. Bradley.— I have got letters from the 
Board. 

Mr. Evans. — Mr. Bradley never got letters from 
the Board in reference to the election, emanating from 
the Board. . 

7367. Mr Bradley. — Not emanating from the Board 
but it came from the Town Hall. 

7368. Mr. Monahan. — You mean that they were 
sent from the Town Hall ? 

Mr. Bradley.— I have got the circulars signed by 
the candidates. 

7369. Chairman.— Mr. Evans do you agree with 
this answer of Mr. Murphy : — 

“ For instance, the majority of the members .are men with 
large holdings, but there is always a curtain amount of seats 
reserved for gentlemen who have no interest in the township 
berond the houses they occupy or pay rack-rent for. It 
ha's always been considered fair that the occupiers should 
have representation. We always admit that some three or 
four not having property in the township, should represent 
the occupiers.” 

Is that correct? 

Mr . Evans. — I don’t understand the meaning of the 
word “reserved” there. The Board could not pos- 
sibly reserve a seat. 

7370. They could not, but it is said their influence 
is such that they could allow in outsiders. 

Mr. Evans . — Except in case of death, or disquali- 
fication. 

7371. He says — “We always admit that there shall 
be so many to represent the occupiers ” — and in answer 
to my question— “ Dotheratepayersadoptthemembers 
proposed by the Board?”— he says— “ Yes they have 
allowed everything the Commissioners did, m fact. 
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Mr. Evans . — The Boaid hare no choice only by co- 
option. 

7372. They don’t co-opt three or four at a time? — 
They do not. 

7 37 3; You see what he says ? — Mr. Stokes has already 
given evidence. I don’t care about Mr. Murphy. 

7374. Alderman Harris . — Does Mr. Stokes agree 
with Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Evans . — He does not. 

7375. Mr. Bentley . — There is a letter stating that 
the addresses of Mr. Bentley, Mr. Brown, and Mr. 
Askin were brought before the Board, and that the 
Board gave response to them. 


7376. Mi - . Monahan . — We are agreed that certain 
circulars of the candidates were addressed from the 
Town Hall. 

7377. Rev. Mr. Shire . — And that a large number of 
the Board canvassed from day to day. 

7378. Mr. Monahan . — That does not appear. 

7379. Rev. Mr. Shire . — I have stated it next that 
they brought up voters. I have been canvassed 
personally and by letter. 

7380. Mr. Bradley . — Will you have my son as a 
witness. 

7381. Chairman. — Certainly — if you wish it. 

The inquiry was then adjourned to the following day. 


DUBLIN— FOURTEENTH DAY, 2kd JULY, 1879. 

Mr. Frederick Stokes, re-examined. 


7382. Chairman. — I believe, Mr. Stokes, you wish 
to make some further s tatement ? — I wish to correct two 
misapprehensions which I see have been made of my 
evidence of yesterday. In the first place, in reference 
to my interference in elections ; it has been assumed, 
I see, that 1 denied having interfered at ajl, but my 
disavowal was entirely confined to the one day upon 
which the occurrence which was spoken of occurred. 
At all times when I have been in this country my 
habit has been to use all the influence I had in favour 
of the outgoing candidates, and I should like to sav 
publicly, as I have said privately, in reference to Mr. 
Bentley, that upon no occasion have I interfered 
with reference to his candidature except in his favour. 
The other point is with regard to the paper I handed 
in. It has been described as containing the views of 
the Board. That paper was written in Southport 
without communication with anyone. No one saw it 
until it was in print. It represents my views and my 
views alone, and has never been seen by a member 
of the Board. I directed it to be printed in order that 
the members might become acquainted with it. 

7383. The Rev. Mr. Shire. — My statement was 
objected to because it was made in the absence of Mr. 
Stokes. May I ask him one or two questions with 
inference to the year 1877 ? It is very important 
to me, as a clergyman, that I should have answers from 
him as to the statements I have made. 

7384. Chairman. — What Mr. Shire says, Mr. Stokes, 
is that during that election you were that day rep- 
resenting to the people that the Pembroke taxes were 
much higher than those in Bathmines — as he suggests, 
with a view of showing the people what good the 
Rathmines Board were doing for them, as compared 
with the Pembroke Board? — To the best of my 
recollection I never mentioned to any one what the 
Pembroke practice was, and if I did, I represented it 
correctly to the best of my knowledge. 

7385. Dr. Norwood. — What doyou think of the prin- 
ciple. adopted with regard to the circulars to the rate- 
payers, asking their opinions as to annexation- — on 
those questions, do you think it the proper thing to in- 
quire from the ratepayers their views ? — If I had been 
Chairman of the Board, I would not have done that 
because, I think the Board are the ratepayers and 
their opinion is the opinion of the ratepayers. If I 
had any doubt about the opinion of the ratepayers 
such a course might be advisable, but there should be 
no doubt. 

7386. Was it upon that- principle that you declined 
to ascertain the views of the ratepayers with regard to 
the water question? — Certainly, when Mr. Bentley 
proposed that I gave it as my opinion, that the Board 
were the elected representatives of and represented the 
opinions of the people. 

7387. And to do so would have been subversive of 
proper representation ? — I think so. 

7 388. Chairman. — Then you disagree with the view 
of the counsel for Rathmines, who commented on the 


fact that the Corporation did not produce a single 
citizen to speak in favour of or to back up their views. 
He said, that if they only brought the members of the 
Corporation, they did not represent the citizens on this 
occasion at all, and that they had not brought forward 
a single citizen to express his views, except Mr. Pirn. 
Therefore from that he would argue, that inasmuch as 
the Corporation do not represent the citizens, we are 
left in this dilemma, that no single citizen pronounces in 
favour of annexation? — That is rather a long and 
difficult question to answer. 

7389. The Corporation produce no witness except. 
Mr. Pirn. The Corporation say, “ We represent the 
citizens, therefore we don’t want to ask the citizens 
because we represent them.” If the Corporation rep- 
resents the citizens do you think the like view holds 
good with reference to Rathmines ? — No question of it. 
The Corporation want to plunder us and we don’t want, 
to be plundered. If I was a member of the Corporation, 
I would go in for annexation with all my might. They 
want to “ do ” us and we don’t want to be “ done.” 

7390. May I ask now, as you are opposed to annex- 
ation, upon what ground ? — I put it fully on the paper 
already referred to both from a citizen’s point of view 
and from the township point of view. 

7391. Would the fact of the Coi - poration being per- 
fectly solvent have any effect on your opinion ? — Not 
a bit; nor would it be a bit better if they were a 
better Corporation than they are. 

7392. Because Mr. Walker, in opening the case for 
Rathmines, said that the principal objection to annex- 
ation was that it would be annexing beggary to pro- 
sperity. He described the Corporation as being in a 
state of beggary or poverty, and he said that it would 
be most unfair that the Rathmines people should be 
taken in on the ground that they were in a state of 
prosperity. Supposing that the city was not in a state-, 
of beggary, would that alter your opinion ?— I think 
if you will read the paper I have alluded to, you 
will see my views as to that. With regard to the last- 
question ; it does apply in this sense : of the taxes- 
within the Corporation jurisdiction only 90 per cent, 
are paid ; of ours — 100 per cent, are paid. Therefore 
if we paid 10s. they would only pay 9s. In that sense 
it would be uniting insolvency with prosperity. If it 
was only a federal union that might be obviated. At 
present the Rathmines Commissioners get the rates to 
the last penny and no loss. The Corporation, and that 
is a bitter cause of their embarrassment, only get 90 per 
cent, and not even that. 

7393. Dr. Nonoood. — You have not been in Dublin 
for some time : are you aware that since the appoint- 
ment of the present Collector-General a very great 
change for the better has taken place in the amount 
of the collection? — Yes, I am aware of that. 

7394. And that 90 per cent, by no means represents 
the per-centage of the collections at present? — Quite 
so, but I reply to your observation by saying that 
there is one difficulty which the Corporation have, 

2 M 
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and which is one that no Collector-General could get 
over, for instance all unoccupied houses have to pay 
in the township, and rightly so. 

7395. Supposing legislation takes place and deals 
with that question in that direction, that gets rid of that 
objection? — Yes. In my paper I have given details 
and I have pointed out that many of these things could 
be remedied by legislation. That is one of them. 

7396. Do you adhere to the opinion you expressed 
to the Committee of the House of Commons that the 
property in Rathmines is under-valued ? — Over-valued 

-that is notorious. 

7397. I gathered from what you have said that you 

have been resident at Southport. I have a return 
here from the Town Clerk of that borough in which 
he states that the extension of the boundaries of the 
borough of Southport took place, and that the town- 
ships round about it opposed. Are you aware that the 
extension took place against the wishes of the township, 
and has been satisfactory to all parties ?— You are in- 
correctly informed, because the township is in the 
same category as Rathmines and Dublin. They tried 
to swallow the township and failed, and the township 
is independent. They touch on our independence now. 
I am not familiar, at any rate, with Southport, but I 
know, in point of fact, that it is an independent town- 
ship. 


7398. Were you aware that evidence has been given 
here to show that the entire debt of the Corporation 
is £830,000 in round numbers, and that the estate of 
the Corporation would, if sold to-morrow, discharge 
£750,000? — I could not answer that question. 

7399. In your examination before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, at question 345, you 
are made to say, in answer to question from Sir J oseph 
MTvenna, that in your opinion you would not say that 
Rathmines would be found considerably below the city , 
if revalued. 

7400. Then it is under-valued ? — As compared with 
the city it is over-valued. 

7401. That is the very thing. In what proportion ? 
— One half. 

7402. You still think that the township is one half 
over -valued? — Yes ; I am certain of it. I had a house 
in the county for which I paid oa £140 a year. As years 
go on the valuation increases in the county, while in 
the city it sticks fast. 

7403. That is a matter, however, that is adjustable by 
legislation ? — Yes ; it would be a question for Parliament. 
Everything in my paper I am prepared to swear to, 
and it contains all that I want to put forward on the 
subject. 


Mr. W. D. Bradley, examined. 


7404. Dr. Norwood. — Do you recollect this lane 
behind the south side of Kenilworth-square ?— I do. 

7405. Do you recollect going with your father to it 
lately — in May ? — Yes ; on one Sunday evening, the 
night after the inquiry here. 

7406. In what condition did you find it ? — It was 
perfectly clean down to about 150 or 200 yards, at 
which point this stable lane takes a turn and the rest 
is not visible from the approach to it. The rest of 
this lane was in a disgraceful condition and there was 
a quantity of the refuse of ash-pits within about ten 
yards of our stable door. 

7407. Had it the appearance of having been cleaned 
for a long time? — Not for a considerable time. 

7408. Was that visible to any one?— Yes ; to any 
one that went down beyond the turn. 

7409. Chairman. — M‘Evoy only went down the lane 
to the turn and found it clean, but if he had gone down 
the other way would he have found it filthy ? — Yes ; 
and there were a number of pools of stagnant water 
there. 

7410. Mr. Evans. — There is no sewer in that lane. 

7411. Chairman. — I f it is a public thoroughfare, 
why have not the Rathmines Commissioners made one ? 

Mr. Evans. — It is not a public thoroughfare ; it is 
a stable lane. 

7412. Is it not an open stable lane ? — Yes. 

7413. Then why have not the Commissioners had a 
sewer made there ? They are empowered to raise a 
sewer rate to any amount independent of any other 
rate 1 — I don't know anything about that. 

7414. Mr. M. . O. Bentley. — I wish to correct a state- 
ment made by Mr. Stokes. He was under a mistake 
in saying that no gentleman who signed the requisition 
attended the meeting. 


741 5. Chairman. — That is in reference to the audit ? 

Yes ; I attended the meeting myself, and also eight 

gentlemen who signed the requisition. Mr. Stokes was 
in the chair, and T heard him move the resolution, and 
Mr. Fottrell second it. The only notice, of course, that 
the ratepayers got was the public notice in the news- 
papers. That was all correct, but we know, of course, 
that many gentlemen do not read those advertisements. 
There were eight gentlemen there, fori counted them. I 
therefore wish to correct that statement of Mr. Stokes’s. 
I also wish to say — with regard to the evidence given 
by Mr. Gray and Mr. Brett, that I have an intimate 
knowledge of the township for more than eighteen 
years, and there is no gentleman in the township over 
it oftener than I am, and 1 can without any hesitation 
say that thex-e has been more work done in the town- 
ship for the last three months in scavenging and 
gravelling than for the previous twelve months. Of 
course Mr. Gray and Mr. Brett saw the township in 
its best colours, but not in its normal or ordinary con- 
dition. I may mention in reference to the inspection 
of Brigliton-square 

7416. Mr. Monahan . — I am told we are in a position 
to completely disprove that — that Mr. Bentley is under 
a mistake. The only reason I intervene is to suggest 
that I understood the inquiry, so far as Rathmines is 
concerned, had closed. 

7417. Chairman.— You see, Mr. Bentley, they say 
they can px-ove that there was no more done in the last 
three months than during any ordinary quarter of the 
twelve months? — I have a most intimate knowledge 
of the township, and 1 maintain what I have stated. 
However, as you seem to think this new matter I will 
say no more than that even since we last met a great 
deal has been done. 


Mr. .Tames 
R. Stewart. 


Mr. James Robert Stewart examined. 


7418. Chairman. — I believe, Mr. Stewax-t, you wish 
to make a statement in reference to the County Grand 

j ul .y ? Yes, I attend here on the part of the County 

Grand Jury, and I wish to say that at their last meet- 
in" their attention was called by a letter from your 
Commission to the effect that the Comir.issioxx was 
sitting touching this matter. The Grand J nry did not 
„ 0 into the general matter at all, but they referred xt 
to the Finance Committee to make such a report as 
they should find consistent with the figures and facts, 
as to the financial disadvantage, which, unless remedxed, 
they consider would cause them to object to the annexa- 
tion scheme as proposed. 


7419. You knoxv, of course, the parts proposed by the 
Corporation to be taken in? — Yes ; 1 merely mention 
that this having been referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member — as well as of the 
Grand J ury, we went into the question, aixd that our 
Secretary is here to go into it with mox - e detail than I 
think it necessary for me to go into, and our case is 
solely confined to the financial injury that we coixsider 
the annexation, or taking away from the county of 
this township, would inflict onus, and no other matter 
did we go into. 
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7 420. Chairman. — Was there a report of the Finan- 
cial Committee of the Grand Jury actually made? — 
No. 

7421. Would you then kindly let us have the views 
of the Grand Jury on the subject ? — I appear here as 
Secretary to the Grand Jury merely to state that the 
Grand Jury offer no objection whatever to annexation 
if their rights which exist at present are preserved. 
That is that the townships generally, which now com- 
prise in point of value half the county, are liable to 
all county charges — that is county-at large charges — 
for which they ai'e liable to their proportion according 
to tliejr valuation. 

7422. And that they should be liable in future as 
they are now? — Exactly. 

7 423. With regard to the portions outside the town- 
ships that are now in the county, and which the Cor- 
poration propose to take in, such as Dolphin’s-barn ? — 
Yes, that amounts to .£19,000 a year. 

7424. Do the Grand Jury object to its being annexed 
either with the township to the city, or to the town- 
ship to which it more naturally from its situation be- 
longs, provided it is made to pay its proportion of the 
county-at-large charges ? — No. 

7425. You propose that whatever body got such por- 
tions should take charge of and keep up the roads, and 
that they should have to pay their proportion of the 
county-at-large charges, just as the townships do at 
present ? — Certainly. 

7426. On that understanding — that the law would 
be arranged ip that way the Grand Jury would have no 
objection that they should be annexed either with the 
townships to the city, or to the townships themselves ? 
— They would have no objection under those circum- 
stances. 

7427. It was on that principle that their attention 
was called to the fact of the valuation of the townships, 
compared with that of the county? — Yes. It shows 
how important it is to the rest of the county, and the 
injustice that would follow if the taxation that exists 
at present was spread over the limited area that would 
remain. 

742S. It would raise the present taxation enor- 
mously? — Yes. 

7429. We have not heard any expression of opinion 
as to making any alteration in the taxation in the 
townships as it exists at present — quoad the county-at- 
large charges ? — Quite so ; but of course the Grand 
J ury thought that if it was nothing else than out of 
respect for the communication they received from the 
Commissioners they would desire to be represented 
here. 

7430. Do you send in the warrant for the county-at- 
large charges? — Yes, to the different townships. 

7431. Is there any portion of the County Surveyor’s 
salary included in that? — No; they are exempt. 
They are struck out of the amount before it is put 
on. 

7432. Then you say that on thatvaluation of £19,000 
a year on which you get your county cess at present 
• — if that was annexed and only paid its proportion of 
the county-at-large charges, the same as the townships, 
the rest of the county would have to pay the whole of 
the County Surveyor’s charges ? — Of course they would 
still have to remain the same, but I don’t think the 
Grand Jury would object to that, because they have 


admitted the principle, and I don’t think they would 
object to it. 

7433. As Secretary to the Grand Jury, may I ask 
you is it your opinion that the district proposed to be 
brought in — Milltown and all the adjoining places up 
along there (pointing to map) — derive exceptional 
value and benefit from its proximity to the township 
and to the city, and from the people getting light, and 
everything provided up to their own doors — is it your 
opinion that they do? — That they have exceptional 
advantages ?- 

7434. Yes? — Certainly. 

7 435 . And therefore that it would not be unfair that 
they should contribute something towards the cost of 
that benefit, either by being brought into the township 
or in some other way? — Yes, I think it is on that 
principle that the Grand Jury would accede to the 
annexation of those districts. They would never raise an 
objection if the proportion comprised within the town- 
ship were still to remain a constituent part of the 
county, quoad the county-at-large charges. 

7436. Would it derive additional advantage from 
being taken into the township ? — No doubt of it. 

7437. Would the gentlemen living there derive 
additional advantage from the township being brought 
up to their own door ? — Yes, certainly. 

7438. Dr. Norwood. — Don’t you think the town- 
ships having the advantages of the hospital and other 
accommodation in the city, should be fairly called upon 
to contribute to the city charges ? — It is outside my 
province to express any opinion as to that. If you 
wish to have my private opinion I have no hesitation 
in saying that it would be a desirable thing, that the 
townships should be annexed to the city. 

7439. I may take it that you speak as the representa- 
tive of the Grand Jury, in that respect? — As far as I 
can represent the Grand Jury I have represented their 
views. There was no opinion given on the general 
question ; we wished merely to confine ourselves to a 
consideration of the question, from a financial point of 

7440. Mr. Monahan. — You own no property in the 
township? — No, I do not. 

7441. Then you are a disinterested witness at all 
events ? — I hold property in the city. 

7 442. Chairman.— As the Secretary to the Grand 
Jury, and knowing the district, of course, outside 
Pembroke and outside Bathmines, is there anything 
that you are aware of in the Pembroke township that 
would warrant them in spending 3s. 6 d., and that 
would warrant Bathmines in .spending only 2s.? Is 
there anything exceptional in one district as compared 
with the other, to warrant that difference in the rating 
— do you know anything? — I am not sufficiently 
conversant with the township to give any opinion 
upon that. 

7443. Mr. Killen. — As the Secretary to the Grand 
Jury, may I ask you do you think that the Grand 
Jury would have any objection to the annexation of 
Olontarf to the city? — I should say not. I should 
think that the Clontarf township, as regards the 
Grand Jury, is similarly circumstanced to any other 
township. 

7444. And the ruling of the Grand Jury would 
remain the same for it? — Yes, certainly. 


Dublin. 
Ju!j 2 , 1 S 79 . 
Mr. H. Baker. 


Mr. Michael Ganley examined. 


7445. Chairman. — You live in Dublin? — lama 
property owner in the city, and also in the Pembroke 
township, in both of which I have built and have my 
entire interest. 

7446. What is your view with regard to annexation ? 
— I am entirely against annexation, and for this 
reason : I am a resident of the South Dock Ward for 
the last forty years, during which time I would say, 


at a rough calculation, there have been 600 rated 
habitations erected. I made a calculation ten years 
ago, and I discovered 402, and I am quite sure they 
have increased to 600 since. Within that forty years 
there have been but three crossings erected in that 
entire district — two in Brunswick-street, one at Grand 
Canal-street, and that within the last twelve or 
eighteen months. The roads ai-e impassable. 

2 M 2 


Mr. M. Ganley. 
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7447. Are those in the custody of the Corporation? 
—Yes. 

7448. Then how would Pembroke township being 
added alter that? — It has nothing to say to that. 

7449. As a ratepayer of Pembroke township would 
you object to annexation? — I would most certainly. 

I am owner of twelve houses in the Pembroke town- 
ship, all of which I built myself, and being an owner 
of property in the city, I have just as much interest 
in the city in which I have also built. 

7450. It would not injure the Pembroke people the 
fact of whether there were crossings in Brunswick- 
street or not?— No, but it is an indication of what 
might be expected — that the Pembroke property 
would be neglected in the same way as the city 
property is neglected. 

7451. What you are afraid of is, that the Pembroke 
property if it got into the hands of the Corporation 
would be as badly managed as you say the city pro- 
perty is now? — Just so. 

7452. Are you satisfied with the management of the 
Pembroke township?— Yes, with the exception of the 
working of some of the departments which is much 
inferior to the working of the Dublin Corporation. I 
do them the credit to say so. I am not a favourite 
with some of the officers because I am so blunt, and 
they treated me badly as to supplying water to six of 
my houses. I may also tell you, to show how things 
are managed in the township, that there are a few of 
the Commissioners who attend frequently, and their 
word is the entire law, and whatever they decide on is 
carried out. I happen to own houses in Bushfield- 
terrace. It is a new avenue — one side of it with a 
channel course and kerbed with stone ; and houses had 
been erected upon it, and preparation had been made 
to give it up to the township. It was ankle deep with 
mud, and I applied to have it cleaned, and some 
macadam put upon it, and I was told that it not 
having been given up in proper order they would not 
attend to it. I thought that correct until I found that 
another avenue — -Sandyford-avenue — which never had 
a channel course, pathway, or kerbing, and I find that 
a main sower has been put there at the expense of the 
ratepayers — and why ? Because a Commissioner owns 
property adjacent to it. 

7 45 3. What other complaint have you to make of the 
Corporation ? — I have already given you to understand 
that I have been a ratepayer for the ward I have 
spoken of for forty years, and since that time we have 
got three crossings. The arches are perfectly im- 
passable at the present time. We have complained 
repeatedly — time after time — of the trickling of the 
nasty water from above. 

7454. Is that. at the railway? — Yes. The Corpora- 
tion won’t do anything. They say it is the duty of the 
ratepayers to summon the railway authorities, but we 
look upon them as the city fathers, and think they 
should take action. That lias not been attended to. 
Al l the roads passing there on a line with Sandwith- 
street to the Canal bridge and thence onwards to the 
south side of the city are now perfectly impassable. 
It would be cruelty to animals to expect a man to lead 
his horse through some of them, for I suppose he would 
stick in the mud at the present time. The Corporation 
have totally neglected their duty in that ward, simply 
because they considered that the ward was “ nobody’s 
child.” 

7455. You said things were better managed in Pem- 
broke? — Yes ; but I say they are more honest and 
honourable in the Corporation than are the Commis- 
sioners of the Pembroke township. I would like to 
have the members of the press brought in. 

7456. But you would not like to be annexed with 
them? — I would not. If the press were brought 
in, a.nd the ratepayers made thoroughly conversant 
with the matter, it is a better managed estate than the 
city property. 

7457. Would it be better if there was a little more 
money to make it perfectly satisfactory ? — I think the 
money is very well laid out. I have property on the 


Shelbome-road extending to the canal bridge at Ball’s- 
bridge, and were it not for the fact of the tramway 
crossing there I don’t know what the people would do. 

It is just like an oasis in the midst of a desert, with 
the people making for it and running to get a good 
footing. 

7458. Supposing you have a body coming forward 
and candidly saying, “ We have not done as we should 
have done ; we have not the means to do it ; we would 
be able to do much better if we had.” Do you take 
nothing into account for the fact that they have a 
great deal more money, in proportion, in Pembroke 
than they have in the city ? — I don’t know, the taxes 
are much lighter in the Pembroke township. 

7459. You have 5s. 2d, in the city against 3s. 6c?. in 
the Pembroke township? — It is difficult to manage 
with so small an amount in the Pembroke township 
because the macadam has to come a long distance. 
In the Hathmines township the macadam comes from 
the Green Hills, Templeogue, and it should be much 
cheaper than in the Pembroke township. There is 
another matter that I desire to bring before you, and 
which I consider very important. Now, for example, 
the Corporation are seeking for a re-valuationof the city 
property, and I think that would be a great hardship 
on the citizens. 

7460. The Corporation are not seeking for it at all. 
At present the complaint against them is that they 
have not sought it? — Well, I am pleased to hear that. 

7461. Why should there not be a re-valuation?— I 
will tell you my views. There are about 25,000 rated 
holdings within the city of Dublin, and according to 
the Corporation returns there are 960 of that number 
tenement dwellings, but I would say that 1,300 would 
bo nearer the total. The tenements are let to one, two, 
or ten parties, and if there is only one part of the 
house occupied the owner is liable to the entire rate. 
Therefore I think that the citizens of Dublin are very 
hardly pressed, particularly in this class of property. 

7462. That is the very complaint that is made that 
the taxation is uneven because the valuation is not 
properly adjusted? — It would be difficult to divide the 
valuation into small parts. 

7463. You could value each house according to a 
regular system or scale ? — Yes. 

7464. Dr. Norwood. — Where are your houses in the 
city ? — In Erne-street — 8, 9, and 10, Upper Erne-street. 

7465. Where are the other houses ? — 13, 14, and 15, 
Erne-place, 13, 14, and 15, Harmony-row, and Ganley’s 
Cottages. I have not alone built them, but my father 
has made the ground. 

7466. Are you aware of the extensive work that has 
been done in the ward in the paving of the South- 
quay? — -What has that to do with the inhabitants? 
Besides it is not paved, only a portion of it is paved. 

7467. Are you aware that the money is ready to pave 
the balance? — I am not aware of that. We will have 
to pay our quota of it. 

7468. Do you know that the Corporation have made 
application to the railway company to cause them to 
staunch those arches ?— But they have not been able 
to get it done. They have the power to compel them 
to do it, and they have not done it. 

7469. Do you know that an application was made for 
that purpose?— I do not. But I know that the 
Commissioners said some time ago here that the Cor- 
poration had full power to compel the railway company 
to staunch their arches. 

7470. Chairman. — I never heard a word about it 
until to-day. 

7471. Dr. Norwood. — There is a legal difficulty that 
has prevented it from being done. 

7472. Chairman.- — If the railway company discharge 
any nuisance on the public street they could be com- 
pelled to alter those arches, and they should be. 

Witness. — It is the greatest possible nuisance. 

7473. Mr. George Keogh (Solicitor to the Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Wexford Railway Company).— I must 
not be taken as acquiescing in any of the observations 
made by the Corporation. 
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Mr. Frederick Stokes re-examined. 


Dublin. 


7474. Mr. Cotton. — You were originally connected 
with the formation of the Rathmines township! — Yes ; 
I was one of the promoters of it, and the only promoter 
now living. 

'7475. For what reason was Milltown townland left 
out ? — The reason was that a number of the ratepayers 
— indeed, all the ratepayers then existing —Mr. Homan 
Hodges, and several others, attended before the Com- 
mission which sat here to hear all sides, and they 
sturdily objected to Milltown being taken in, and we 
said “ If you like we will leave you out,” and the result 
has been that the population has decreased from 850 
to 560. And now they want to be taken in, and we 
offered to take them in if they would go to the expense 
of getting the necessary oi'der — and that they would not 
do. 

7478. You think they should go with Rathmines 
now! — We were quite willing enough to take them in, 
but they would not go to the expense of getting a Local 
{government Board Order. 

7477. With referencetothe Terenure boundary drawn 
•close to the police barrack — why was that left out? — I 
had some correspondence with the late Sir Frederick 
Shaw on the subject, and though he was rather far from 
our centre of management, I think the matter could 
have been arranged to include the townland, as Sir 
Frederick was favourable to it and wished to bring it 
in, but some ratepayers opposed the proposition. I 
think we were quite willing to take in a portion of the 
townland of Terenure. 

7478. And then it fell through for some reason ?— - 
Yes, they were opposed to it, and they got up a meetirig 
for the purpose of opposing it. With regard to Milltown 
they were very sorry they were left out, and wanted tb 
come in, but they would . not spend the few pounds 
necessary to get a Provisional Order. At the same 
time Milltown would be a loss to us until it was built 
upon, and although I have no doubt that if taken in it 
would be built upon, at present it would be a loss to us. 

7479. Chairman. — As we have gone into this matter, 
I may as well ask you — suppose any portion of these 
districts was brought in and annexed to the city, what 
would you say would be done with the representation 
in the city ? There have been two or three suggestions. 
One would be to reduce the present number of members 
«f the Corporation to forty-five, giving the remaining 
fifteen to the townships, who would elect that number, 
and leaving them as separate wards. Another sugges- 
tion would be to reduce the number of the Corporation 
ho forty and to give twenty to the townships. Such 
an arrangement as that would give, T think it was said, 
seven to Pembroke, seven to Rathmines, and to form 
the others — Drumcondra, Glasnevin, and so on — into 
another ward and give that the remaining six ? — If you 
ask my opinion as a practical man, then it is this : The 
palpable way to reduce the number would be the best. 
The fewer the better. It is palpable to me that a 


smaller number would do the work better, but then r ‘ t0 e ° 
there is a difficulty ; if they had to go out by rotation 
every three years. There should be something divisible 
by three. That is where there would be a difficulty, but 
that could be got at, because you could divide them into 
fifty years. 

7480. Would you be for dividing the present wards 
of the city, or adding on to those wards a portion of the 
townships — or would you leave the wards the same, 
and reduce the number of members for the city, and 
give the townships separate representation if taken into 
the common family ? — The most plausible looking pro- 
ject I have read is that propounded by Mr. Sullivan, 
m.p. His proposition is that the Corporation should 
consist of sixty members — forty for the city, eight for 
Rathmines, eight for Pembroke, and four among the 
smaller places taken in. Either looks like a tolerably 
plausible arrangement. It is, however, manifest that the 
townships should have some number more than what 
would otherwise be their share, because they are pro- 
gressive, and the city is not. That appeared to be the 
foundation of a good and reasonable proposition. My 
opinion is that the Corporation is a great deal too big 
already, and to make it bigger would be a practical 
injury to the public. 

7481. You have had as much experience in municipal 
management as most men, from your long connexion 
with Rathmines. Is it your opinion, then, that if the 
townships were added to the city sixty working men, 
doing the best they could, would be able to work the 
city with the townships ? — Oh, dear, yes. 

7482. I think there is no Corporation in England 
or Scotland that has more than sixty-four ? — I don’t 
say it with the view of depreciating any body, but 
there is not a dozen out of the sixty who really give 
their hearts to work it as if it was their own property. 

7483. But you think if you had sixty men prepared 
to give a fair share of their time to the work that 
the entire of the city and townships could be properly 
managed ? — Yes, or by forty ; but tho men are difficult 
to get ; I think a better range of people than those my 
late township, member for member, it would be hard 
to find, but we found it very difficult to get men of 
the right stamp. You can get plenty of men who are 
ornamental sticks with “ T.C.” after their names, and 
who do nothing. 

7484. But if you got sixty good men? — Yes, men 
like Philip Redmond and George Sykes. I name 
them as illustrations of what a Corporation should be 
like — it should have men like them. But after such 
an incorporation you must take into account that the 
whole outside, a few good men might perhaps be 
bitterly hostile to themselves then. 

7485. Do you think if you were representing Rath- 
mines and there was a good working family here, 
you would find much opposition ? — Perhaps not. 


Mr. Stewart Brooke examined. 


Mr. S. Brooke 


7486. Dr. Norwood . — You are a medical student? 
— I am. 

7487. Do you recollect one Sunday afternoon visiting 
a lane at the rear of Kenil worth-square? — I remember 
one Sunday afternoon, about five weeks since, I walked 
with Mr. Bradley and his son round to see a lane 
which they asked me to look at. For about 150 yards 
where you could see up the lane it was in very good 
order, but going on we turned up the lane, and beside 
their stable, where the lane could not be seen from the 
public road, it was in a filthy condition, with rotten 
cabbage stalks, manure, cinders, &c., and stagnant 
water in pools that had not been emptied for weeks. 
The smell from the lane was very powerful. It seemed, 


as I have already said, to be very well cleaned as far 
as you could see it from the public road, but beyond 
that it was in a filthy condition. There were two or 
three manure heaps there. 

7488. Chairman (to Mr. Evans ). — What does 
M‘Evoy say to this ? — He acknowledges there was some 
nuisance in the lane. 

7489. Did he tell you there were these stagnant 
pools of foetid stuff there ? — I didn’t ask him that. 

7490. Was the fact ever brought before the Town 
Commissioners of Rathmines that that lane was in 
the filthy state that has been described ? — Not that I 
am aware of. 

7491. Why not — you are the executive sanitary 
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Dublin. officer, and if you knew that that lane was in that 
July 2 , 1879. condition you should have inspected it? — As executive 
Mr S Brooke san ^* ar y °ffi cer if not my duty to inspect a lane 
without a sewer in it. 

7492. Is it anyone’s duty? — The Board might do it. 

7493. How can the Board do it except some of its 
officers report it '< Do you expect the members of the 
Board to walk through the lanes of the town and each 
of them to be told off for the purpose — whose duty is 
it? — The sub-sanitary officer has a right to inspect it. 

7494. Did you hear the sub-sanitary officer say that 
he was bound to be in the Town Hall from ten to four 
o’clock every day ? — That is only the assistant sub- 
sanitary officer. We have two sanitary officers. 

7495. You had but one up to last year, and I asked 
you yesterday whoso duty it was, and you said that 
this sub-sanitary officer was constantly out doing his 
duty, and yesterday I asked him and he said he was 
always in the Town Hall from ten to four o’clock. 
I ask you now whose business, in your opinion, it is 
to examine lanes in the township, and who should 
report their condition? — The sub-sanitary officers should 
inspect the lanes, but it is for the Board to decide 
whether they will put the sewer in it or not. There 
never was an application made for one in that 
lane. 

7496. Was it ever brought before the Board that 
this lane was in a state of nuisance, and that it required 
a sewer? — Not that I am aware of. • 

7497. Did you know that it required a sewer? — I 
did not know, because I never was in it. 

7498. You said to-day that it could not be drained 
because it had not a sewer. Did you ever report to 
the Board the fact that it had no sewer? — When Mr. 
Bradley reported that there was feetid matter in it I 
immediately knew that there was no sewer in it. 

7499. But from that day to this, have the Board 
taken the least action to make a sewer there ? — No. 

7500. Although they are the sewer authority ? — No. 

7501. And although there is a nuisance existing 
there ? — No. 

7502. Mr. Bentley. — Does Mr. Stokes withdraw his 
statement that the Board never combined at elections ? 

7503. Mi - . Stokes. — The Board never combined in 
favour of the outgoing candidates. The only occasion 
when there was any pretence of the kind was that 
when the men not going out issued a circular in favour 
of those men who were going out. To that extent 
personally they did combine. 

[The Chairman here read the evidence that had 
been given on the point.] 

7504. Mr. Stokes. — In point of fact, the members of 
the Board in their individual capacity always support 
the outgoing candidate, but as a body they never 
interfere. 

[Mr. Bradley at this stage read a letter dated the 
Gtli of November, 1878, addressed to the ratepayers of 
the township of Rathmines and Rathgar. ] 

7505. Mi - . Bradley. — That is the letter which accom- 
panied the circular of the outgoing candidates as 
members of the Board, and in opposition to the 
gentlem en who were about to contest the ward — Messrs. 
Bentley, Browne, and Askin. Those were the gentle- 
men who opposed the outgoing members of the Board. 
There was direct interference by the Board with the 
election on behalf of the outgoing members of the 
Board. The address of the Board’s candidates came 
from the Town Hall. No independent candidate has 
a chance of election while such things go on. 

7 506. Chairman. — This letter is one fromMr. Stokes, 
saying, how interested lie is in the township and 
offering his advice. 

7507. Mr. Stokes. — It is manifestly, a reply to a 
libel on the Board itself. 

7508. Mr. Evans. — And the outgoing candidates 
brought the matter of the address of Messrs. Browne, 


Askin, and Bentley before the Board, and it was 
thought that there were strong expressions in it with 
reference to the Vartry water and the Fire Brigade. 
The Board never sent out circulars. The candidates 
made them copy the statment from the advertisment, 
but the Board never sent out a circular themselves. 

7509. Chairman. — There is nothing in this letter 
which any Chairman might not write. He is giving 
his advice, and calling upon the ratepayers to come 
forward like men, and exercise their own opinions to 
either turn out the men who had not served them 
properly, and to put in new men if they thought they 
would serve them better ? — There is not a word more 
than that. 

7510. Yesterday when you were previously under 
examination you referred us to Mr. Johnson as the 
person who could give information with regard to the 
house drainage of the township. And yesterday when 
Mr. J ohnson was examined he said it was no part 
of his duty, and that he could only speak for 700 
houses which he was able to say of his own personal 
knowledge have been connected, as he made the sewer, 
with which they were connecting them. As to the rest 
— have the owners of the 2,300 houses in the town- 
ship been called upon to make connecting drains 1 
Have you, as Town Clerk, and the Board, as far as you 
know, any record of buildings to give us any informa- 
tion as to how those 2,300 houses are drained? — 

Mr. Evans. — I can give you a record of every sewer 
made from 1862 to the present day. 

7511. That is not the question ? — The record of open 
sewers is not in my department. I have nothing to- 
say to the open sewers, or to seeing that work done — 
nothing whatever. What I have to see, after the 
application is made, is that the money received is 
accounted for, and then I am done with it. 

7512. Do you know that by the law the owner of 
every house within 100 feet of a public sewer shall 
be compelled to drain his house into that public sewer ? 
— I could not possibly tell that. 

7513. But you are the sanitary authority and you 
should see to it ? — The present Sanitary Act was not 
the Act at all in 1874. 

7514. That is the very thing I deny altogether. Did 
you ever read the Public Health Act of 1866 ? — I did ; 
but it was so confused that no one could act on it. As 
to the matter of opening sewers and all that sort of 
thing, the late Chairman can tell you what our course 
has been. 

7515. Mi - . Stokes. — The modus operandi is ihis : any- 
one who makes a sewer applies to the secretary to be 
allowed to make the connexion, and lodges the money 
to pay the expense of the opening, and then permission 
is given to the Surveyor to open it. 

7516. Chairman. — That is not the law. I will read 
the Act of Parliament, and Mr. Evans will see if there 
is any difficulty about it. [Reads the 10th section of 
the Public Health Act of 1866.] The sewer authority 
were bound under that Act to go from house to house 
and see how each was drained. If the houses are 
within 100 feet of sewer they must stop the drain- 
ing into a cesspool, and compel the owners of them to 
drain into a sewer; but if the sewer is beyond 100 
feet they may drain into a properly constructed cess- 
pool, not under a house, and if the party noticed does 
not do the work the sewer authority may make it, 
and charge the party with it. I ask now was ever 
such a thing done in Rathmines ? 

Mz - . Evans. — Never. There was no compulsory mak- 
ing of cesspools. 

7517. Mr. Monahan. — It is only fair to say in defence 
of Rathmines that it was not done anywhere else either. 

7518. Mr. Johnson (Surveyor of Rathmines Town- 
ship). — I wish to say that according as the sewers were 
made and constructed from 1865 they were marked on 
our map. 
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Mr. I-Ieniiy G. Calderwood examined. 


DOULIX. 


7520. Mr. Kilim — You live in the neighbourhood of 
Clontarf? — Yes, I do. 

7521. Do you know Phillipsburgh-ayenue ? — Yes. 

7522. Do you know of the existence of a very large 
ditch up along one side of it ?- —I do. There are two 
— one on the east, and the other on the west side of 
Phillipsburgh-avenue. 

7523. Is that in the Clontarf township ? — It is. 

7524. Do you consider that those are dangerous or 
otherwise, or a source of convenience to the inhabi- 
tants of the district? — T consider that they are ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

7525. Did you ever know of any accident occurring 
in consequence of them? — I happened to be the foreman 
of a jury, on last Monday, who held an inquest on the 
body of a man who had been killed there on the 
preceding Saturday night. His name was Mahony, I 
think. 

7526. Mr. Cotton. — What was the verdict? — That 
he met with his death in consequence of having fallen 
into this ditch, which was one of these I have alluded to. 

7527. Mr. Kitten. — Do you know whether or not he 
was perfectly sober at the time? — Tlie evidence of 
several witnesses was that he was perfectly sober. 

7528. Did you ever hear of any other accident there? 
— Yes ; about three weeks ago a most respectable lady 
of the neighbourhood was going home and she fell into 
one of those ditches — the one on the western side of 
the road ; and I am informed that only she was 
immediately assisted out, from the position in which 
she fell into it, she would have lost her life. She had 
to be taken into a neighbour’s house and kept there 
for a considerable time until she came to. A short 
time ago there was another case — that of a gentleman 
going home and the cab was driven into one of those 
ditches altogether and remained there, I believe, all 
night, and' a lot of people had to dig out the cab and 
the horse next day. Mr. Alexander, for that was the 
gentleman’s name, was very severely injured ; and I 
may remark that yesterday morning I met a gentleman 
going into town with me, and he stated that he never 
came down that road driving that he was not in the 
greatest misery, afraid that the horse would jump into 
the ditch ; and my own wife is always prepared to 
jump when passing there being so afraid that she 


would be killed. There have been several other instances 
of accident, and 1 have been frequently spoken to by 
the people about those ditches. One widow woman 
begged of me to do something, because she was in dread 
her son would be drowned in one of them some time 
or other ; and the man who was killed expressed his 
fears to several of the inhabitants, amongst the rest 
to one named Hutton and also to liis own grandson, 
that he would be killed there. 

7529. The Chairman. — Is this evidence to show the 
bad management of the township of Clontarf? — Yes; 
to show the dangerous state in which those places are 
allowed to remain. 

7530. Mr. Killen. — Was any application made to the 
Commissioners to have this ditch filled up ? — A person 
told me that he had written to the Commissioners to 
get it repaired, and it was propped up with boards, 
which were subsequently broken and the Commissioners 
served him with a notice that if he didn’t repair them 
forthwith they would make him hop. 

7531. How is that avenue lit? — Very badly. 

7532. Mr. Norwood. — What about the roadway ? — 
It could not be worse. 

7533. Chairman. — Are you in favour of annexation 
with Dublin ? — Unquestionably ; any change would 
be for the better. As regards the lighting, there are 
two complaints made about that — ono is of the insuffi- 
ciency of the lighting, and the other is that it is not 
fairly distributed. • About three weeks ago I was at a 
very lonely part of the township where there were not 
two houses apparently for a mile, and we catoe across 
one lamp at a gate and that was at a Commissioner’s 
house. That is the feeling that exists there with 
regard to the lighting. 

7534. You think it would be beneficial to Clontarf 
to be annexed to Dublin? — Unquestionably. 

7535. As a citizen of Dublin, as I believe you are, 
do you think it would be better to have them all 
annexed ? — I do. 

7536. Doyouknow anything of the sanitary condition 
of Clontarf? — I cannot give you any evidence in 
connexion with the subject. 

7537. Dr. Norwood. — I now wish to hand in some 
returns on behalf of the Corporation. 


July 2, 1879. 

Mr. Ilanry Cr. 
Calderwood. 


Mr. James Boyle re-examined. 


[Witness handed in a return to the Corporation 
with reference to the sanitary duties.] 

7538. Dr. Norwood — Is that a return bringing down 
to the present time the return you furnished to the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons? — Yes. 

7539. With regard to the discharge of the sanitary 
duties in the city of Dublin? — Yes; it commences on 
the 1st of January, 1876, and comes down to the 31st 
of May, 1879. [See appendix No. 16.] 

7540. I now wish to put in further returns. This is a 
return [handed in] in which the information is brought 
down to the end of 1S7S, commencing in one of the 


returns — [see Appendix No. 24] — I should say there 
are two returns, one from 1866 to 1878, and the other 
from 1874 to 1878, inclusive. 

7541. What may we call them ? — No. 1 is the 
amount of local income derived from the city as dis- 
tinguished from the surburban portion of tlie metro- 
politan district for the live years — from 1874 to 1878. 
No. 2 is a return of the number .of police employed in 
the city and in the suburbs. The former gives all the 
sources of income from taxation, pawnbrokers’ licences, 
and ground rents. 


Mr. J, Boyle. 


Mr. Beveridge, Town 

7542. Dr. Norwood . — You wish to make an addition 
to your former testimony ? — Yes, with regard to the 
allegation of Mr. M‘Evoy about the slack attendance 
of members at the meetings of the Town Council. I 
have prepared a return in continuation of that in the 
appendix to the Parliamentary report of the Committee 
on the Local Government and Taxation of Towns in 
Ireland, No. 352, of 1876. [See appendix No. 25.] 
It brings it down for three years, and it shows this : In 
•1878 there were thirty-six meetings summoned for one 


Clerk, re-examined. 

o’clock, and the standing order requires that the Town 
Clerk shall call the roll at a quarter past one, and on 
calling the roll we had houses present on thirty-three 
of those occasions at that hour, on two occasions at 
twenty minutes past one, and on the remaining occa- 
sion at twenty-five minutes past one. With regard 
to the question of political meetings there was no 
meeting which bore anything like a political com- 
plexion in 1876. 

7 543. When you say politica 1 do you mean religious 


Mi. Beveridge 
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or political ? — Political or polemic. There was no such 
meeting. In 1877 there was one meeting of that kind 
— to adopt a petition to Parliament in regal'd to Uni- 
versity Education in Ireland, and one with regard to 
the Clerical Abuses Bill. Those were the only meet- 
ings of that kind in that year. 

7544. Were those special meetings for those purposes? 
— They were special meetings so as not to interfere with 
the ordinary business of the Council. In 1878 there 
was a meeting to petition the Government in favour of 
the release of the political prisoners, one to present a 
voteofcongratulationontheaccession of Pope Leo XIII., 
and one to petition Parliament with regard to the Irish 
University Bill — so that there were three in 1878. 
There were therefore five in three years of anything of 
a political nature. 

7545. And those were on separate field days? — Yes. 
Those are the three years, and in continuation of the 
return for three years (1873, 1874, and 1875), which 
appears in the Report of the Select Committee on Local 
Government and Taxation of Towns (No. 352 of 
1876). I was elected Town Clerk on the 9th of Sep- 
tember last. Since then there have been fifty-nine 
meetings of the Municipal Council, and on only two 
occasions did we adjourn for want of quorum. One 
of those was a ease in which, for fear the whole of 
the business would not be disposed of, a member had 
moved that the Council at its rising should adjourn until 
next day. The business was, however, disposed of, 
but Councillor French opposed on standing orders a 
motion to rescind the resolution as to adjourn- 
ment, and next day insisted on my coming up and 
calling the roll, and only four members were present. 
On the other occasion there were seventeen members 
present. If the Commissioners’make any recommenda- 
tion with reference to the reduction of the quorum, 
they may remember that that last-named was a case 
in which the high quorum prevented the holding of a 
meeting. 

7546. You were Secretary to Committee No. 1 ? — 
Yes, for three and a half years. 

7547. Did you ever know at a meeting of that 
Committee any political discussion ? — Nothing of the 
kind. 

7548. They met punctually ? — Yes, we never wanted 
a quorum for three years, except once, and then it 
was because there was a meeting of the House going 
on at the time. In the year ending the 31st of 
October last, there were 144 meetings of the Paving, 
Lighting, and Cleansing Committee, sixty-one meet- 
ings of the Markets Committee, seventy of the 
Finance and Leases Committee; fifty-seven of the 
Waterworks Committee, and forty-seven of the 
General Purposes Committee, besides the usual 
weekly meetings of the Public Health Committee 
on Thursdays. There was a statement made, that in no 
case in England where there was a local body already 
formed outside the borough, had an extension been 
granted in opposition to the wishes of the people. 


In eight of those ten cases there was a previous local 
organization either under the Highway Acts, the Local 
Government Act, or the Sanitary Acts, or the Public 
Health Acts. 

7549. Have you given the names of those cases ? — 
Yes, I have. One was the case of Nottingham. 

7550. I wish you now to give in a return of the 
valuation ? — Yes ; I havegot from the Collector-General 
the return of the valuation, and it is £620,950 for 
Improvement Rate purposes up to the 10 th of June, 
1879. [Appendix No. 6.] 

7551. Mr. Monahan. — There have been certain returns 
put in with reference to the attendance of members of 
the Corporation. I am instructed to tell you that we 
have a return as to the proceedings of the Corporation 
and the attendances, and to ask you to examine wit- 
nesses to give that evidence. This matter about 
the attendance of the Corporation was mentioned for 
the first time at the close of their case. 

7552. Dr. Norwood. — Not at all. 

7553. Chairman. — I fear, Mr. Monahan, you can- 
not go into evidence now. 

Mr. Beveridge examined. 

7554. Mr. Kitten. — Is it not a fact that the city own 
a large portion of Clontarf ? — Yes ; but it is let on a 
very long lease to the Earl of Charlemont. 

7555. Is there any reason why Clontarf should not 
be annexed with the other townships to the city ? — I 
know only of the objections urged by the witnesses 
who have already spoken — that it does not lie along 
the city boundary, but simply touches the city at the 
bridge, and that the inhabited portion of Clontarf is 
separated from the city by a tract of land which is not 
built on. With reference to the land that Lord 
Charlemont has a lease of, I have no doubt that when 
that lease falls in that land will be built on. 

7556. Is not Fairview a part of Clontarf, and there 
are a large number of houses there ? — It is separated 
from the city boundary as I have said before. 

7557. Mr. O'Donnell. — I wish to hand in a return 
showing the total receipts and the total payments 
during the six years ended the 31st of August 
1877. [See appendix No. 26.] It is a summary 
of the abstracts of the Local Government Board 
Auditor. I hand this return in with the view of show- 
ing that Mr. Vernon was incorrect when he stated that 
the Corporation exceeded their income by £30,000 a 
year. The City Debentures are now at par — since 
the statement was made by Mr. Vernon — within the 
last ten days or so. 

7558. Mr. Stokes. — I happen to be a holder of City 
Debentures and they are not anything like at par. 

7559. Mi-. O'Donnell. — These Debentures are for 
£100 Irish, equal to £92 6s. 2d. English, and I have 
seen them quoted within 2s. 6(7. of the latter amount. 


Mr. Jolm 
Saunders. 


Mr. John Saunders, Rate-collector, Rathmines, examined. 


7560. Chairman. — I came here about Mr. Bentley’s 
evidence given in May last ; he said that the landlords 
of Rathmines paid nearly all the rates, and that they 
withheld them until after the 3 1st August, so as to dis- 
qualify their tenants. I have 1,8S6 ratings to collect ; 
the township rate is struck on the 1st January, and 
I hold in my hand for the current year, only six 
months of which have gone by, ten block receipts of 
100 each, that is 1,000 up to the present paid of this 
year’s rates, and I have not more than forty landlords’ 
receipts, and if the landlords paid them I would not 
have more than 100 receipts paid up to the present 
.moment. There are 1,000 receipts ; Mr. Bentley may 
examine them if he likes, and I think they will disprove 
his statement altogether, and 1 think it is most unfair 
to the landlords of Rathmines that it should be made. 


7561. What is the_ number of houses of which the 
landlords pay the taxes in Rathmines? — Out of 1,886 
ratings there are something about 500 ; I hold in my 
hand my block of last year’s collection which amounted 
to £5,500. The rate was struck on the 1st J anuary, 
and the 31st August was the last day for payment to 
qualify to vote, and out of that £5,500, on the 1st 
September last, I had only £317 to get in. 

7562. Suppose there was a 3s. 6<7. rate in Rathmines, 
could you collect it as well? — Not for some time. 

7563. To the extent of say 500 holdings out of the 
1,800, don’t you think that the landlords have a most 
direct interest in keeping the taxation as low as pos- 
sible, in other words, in starving the township to 
benefit the o wnei’s themselves ? — That might be. 

7564. But I want your opinion ; have they not a 
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most direct interest against tlie 1,300 other rate- 
payers in keeping the taxation as low as possible, 
totally regardless, it may be, of the wants of the 
township ? — I hardly think that is so. 

7565. Do you know any reason why Rathmines 
should only have to pay 2s. in the pound, while Pem- 
broke pays 3s. 3d. ? — I think there is only lid. differ- 
ence. 

7566. Is there any reason that you know why Path- 
mines can be kept in proper condition for the lid. 
less than Pembroke ; is Pembroke better managed 
and paying more than it ought to pay, or is 
Rathmines paying less than it should pay?— 
Unfortunately, in Rathmines everyone owns ground, 
and you may build a hut there if you please; but 
it is not so in Pembroke, for the Earl of Pem- 
broke holds nearly the whole of the ground, 
and there must, be plans sent into the estate 
office of any building proposed, and he will not give 
an inch of ground unless on the undei'taking that 
£1,000 is to be spent. 

7567. Would not Rathmines be likely to want 
more rates than Pembroke, because if you allow these 
smaller classes of habitations the cost of providing for 
them would be much more than providing for* the 
better class houses ? — Yes. 

7568. Mr. Monaghan.— Is it a fact that the road 
materials have to be brought a much greater distance 
into Pembroke than in Rathmines ?— No doubt of it. 

7569. The materials for Rathmines roads are on the 
spot ? — As a rule. 

7570. In. fact, the metalling of the road is found 
quite close in Rathmines, but in Pembroke it has to 
be brought a great distance 1 — It has. 

7571. And that would be calculated to make the 
rate higher in Pembroke ? — Yes. 

7572. Do you know is it the case that the roads and 
pathways are wider and larger, and on a handsomer 
scale in the Pembroke township than in Rathmines? 
— Certainly. 

7573. And is it not the case that if a road is much 
larger and wider, with a wider pathway and wider 
carriageway, the maintenance will be much heavier 
than when the road is comparatively narrow ? — Most 
unquestionably. 

7574. Might not that tend to account for the ex- 
pense of Pembroke being greater than Rathmines ? — 
Certainly. 


7575. Is it the case that in Pembroke township they Dublin. 
have to keep, to a certain extent, at all events, the July i. is79. 
Rock-road in repair, to the Merrion-gate, I believe ; M T ~" 
we all know that the Rock-road is proverbially a bad Saunders 
one ? — J udge Barry thought so a few years ago. 

7576. May I ask you is it not a very expensive road 
to keep in order ? — I believe it is very expensive. 

7577. Do you know where the metal comes from for 
the Pembroke roads ? — I do not. 

7578. Chairman. — I do not think we ai - e in a posi- 
tion to assume that it comes through Rathmines. 

Mr. Stokes.— It does not. 

7579. Dr. Norwood. — Were you the gentleman who 
directed the circulars ? — I did, once. 

7580. How often? — In 1877 only. 

7581. Did you direct all the circulars? — I did not 
direct them, but I sent them out. 

7582. Who directed them? — A person outside alto- 
gether ; one of the Commissioners got them directed. 

7583. Well, you sent them out? — I did, undoubtedly ; 

I took very good care before I did so to look to the 
Commissioners’ Act, and I found nothing to prohibit 
an officer from interfering in that way. 

7584. What is the number of the houses in the 
entire township? — There are 3,936 ratings this year, 

1,886 in my district, and I might take 200 off for 
land. 

7585. So that there are about 3,700 houses? — Yes. 

7586. Chairman. — We cannot get an account as to 
how these houses are drained. 

7587. Mr. Evans. — I gave a return in my evi- 
dence. 

7588. Dr. Norwood. — In 1876 Mr. Stokesstated there 
were 3,400 houses. How many burgesses were there 
on the roll last year ? — 1,023. There is one redeeming 
feature in the Rathmines Commissioners’ manage- 
ment, and it is the collection of the rates. For the 
last twelve and a half years the gross amount of rates 
in my collection was £52,467 ; that was up to 
Januaiy, 1879, and of that the entire sum has been 
paid in, except £4 Is. 8 d., being for two houses that 
have been unoccupied since 1878. 

7589. Chairman. — And of the current year’s rate of 
£5,553 18s. 8 d., you have collected how much? — I 
have collected £3,380 14s. 11 d. ; viz., of the first 
moiety, £2,776 19s. id., all but £29 4-s. Gd. ; and of 
the second moiety there is already collected £633 
0s. Id. 


Mr. Curtin, City Treasurer, recalled. 


7590. Dr. Norwood . — Is this a summary of the rental 
from 1842 to 1859, and from 1859 to the 31st August, 
1878? — Yes. (See Appendix No. 27.) 

7591. What do the figures show? — They show that 
since the present Corporation came into office in 1842 
a total of rents accrued upon the rental of the estate 
of £623,025, and that the total amount received was 
£607,421. 

1 592. That includes the Baldoyle rents ? — It does. 
During that period since 1860, here is an abstract 
made out by the City Accountant, showing the total 
abatement was £4,400, of which £2,087 was an accu- 
mulation of arrears, three-fourths of which the pre- 
sent Corporation inherited from the old Corporation ; 
in fact, there was £1,500 of arrears handed down by 
the old Corporation, and in 1864 there were £820 of 


old arrears struck off by Act. of Parliament; the 
remainder is accounted for in this way : there were 
some bad arrears of collection and some allowances for 
repairs and improvements. The loss per cent, has 
been under 12s. Gd. in every £100. Having regard 
to the enormous collection, and there being only 
£5,500 lost altogether in the way I have stated, it is 
strange there should be such a statement made as was 
made by Mr. Yemon — that the estate was an estate on 
paper. (See Appendix No. 10). 

7593. Dr. Norwood . — I take the liberty of handing 
in this statement, and also a statement of the public 
debt, and the result that could be effected by a sale of 
the estate in the great saving of interest on loans for 
the debt could then be reduced. (Appendix No. 28). 


Mr. Curtin. 


Mr. Peter Sheridan, examined. 


7594. Dr. N orwood . — As a citizen of Dublin, do you 
think it would be desirable to annex the townships to 
Dublin ? — Certainly, and I can give my reasons. I 
have taken from “ Thom’s Directory ” a list of decayed 
streets in the city, and which were at one time tax- 
paying streets, and I find they amount to 253. 

7595. Why should the townships be annexed to the 
city on account of the decay of these streets ? — There 


has been an exodus from a large number of streets in 
the city, and people have gone away into the town- 
ships, and they should, in fairness, pay something to 
the city which they use so largely. 

7596. Are you able to say, from the inquiries you 
have made, that there have been a large number of 
annexations in towns in England ? — Yes ; I have a 
letter from the proprietor of the Bradford Mail , and I 
2 N 


Mr. Peter 
Sheridan. 
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am able to say that a large number of large towns 
liave annexations made to them ; and I believe also 
that, as centralization has effected a saving there, it 
would effect a saving here also ; because, in point of 
fact, instead of having six machinings, which are very 
expensive in their way, it all could be done by one 
central body. In reference to representation, I would 
decidedly agree to lop off one councillor from each of 
the city wards, and give that representation to the 
townships, and I think you would have an improved 
representation from the townships. 

7597. Did you think that infusing new blood into 
the Corporation would do good 1 ? — No ; but the autho- 
rities of the townships appear to be of a very selfish 
character. The townships have large public compa- 
nies, and I have seen some loads of coal and things of 
that kind go from the town into the townships. As 
to the state of the county roads, I was very much 
pleased to hear that the Grand Jury was inclined to 
come in. 

7598. Do you consider that there should be a general 
revaluation ?— Yes, certainly, and I can give instances 
showing the necessity for it — a house in J olmston’s- 
court, for instance; it was formerly occupied by a 
nobleman ; it now produces over £50 a year, and the 
valuation is £10. I could give other instances. 

7599. Mr. Bentley. — I understand Mr. Saunders to 
say that I had made a statement that was incorrect 
with regard to the landlords in Rathmines. You have 
had in evidence that there are about 3,700 houses in 
Kathmines, and, generally speaking, in nine cases out 
of every ten, it is the custom of the landlord to con- 
tract with the tenant to pay the taxes. You will find 
in one of the legal cases that unless the two moieties 
of the Tax Improvement rate and Borough rate are 
paid before the 31st August the tenant is disfran- 
chised. You have then Mr. Saunders’ statement that 
there are about 1,000 burgesses on the roll of voters, 
and I say how comes it that we have only 1,000 on 
the roll. I say the landlords have neglected to pay 
two moieties, and the tenants are disfranchised in that 
way. 

7600. Chairman. — The tenants have that matter in 
their own hands— they can go and pay for the land- 
lord if they like, and deduct it from the rent 1— They 
often do it. 

7601. Mr. Stokes. — You said there were 3,700 rat- 
ings for houses, and that there were only 300 mipaid 
on the 31st August. 

7602. Mr. Saunders. — There are 700 ladies included 
in that, and about 500 people leave Kathmines in every 
twelve months. 

7603. Mr. Bentley. — That may account for it. As 
there are some of the gentlemen of the Board of Rath- 
mines now present, perhaps they Avould afford some 
information as to the water supply of the townships. 

7604. Chairman. — It is turned on now. 

7605. Mr. Bentley. — But it is deficient, and they are 
about to promote a new scheme. 

7606. Chairman. — We have nothing to do with 
that. 

7607. Mr. Bentley. — But the water question is 
greatly bound up with the question of annexation, 
for there are a large number in Rathmines who would 
not be for annexation if we had Yartry water. We 
have had two large public meetings in favour of the 
Vartry water in the township. 

7608. Colonel Richard lla/rbord. — I am one of Mr. 
Bentley’s tenants. 

7609. Mi-. Bentley. — Do you know a laneway spoken 
of behind your house 1 — -I do. 

7610. What state is it in at present? — I have not 
seen it for the last fortnight ; but a short time ago it 
was in a beastly state, I could not describe it by any 
other name. 

7611. Was it scavenged ? — I would say it was nev er 
scavenged. 


761 2. Is it a nuisance ? — Certainly ; it is so offensive 
as to be a nuisance. 

7613. How are you off with the water ? — Since this 
investigation began we are very well off, but before 
that the water was turned off during the late frost as 
well as at night time. 

7614. But since this investigation it has been turned 
on constantly? — Yes. 

7615. How long have you been living there? — 
About two years. 

7616. What is your opinion during that time as to 
the state of the roads — are they properly scavenged ? 
—No ; they have not been properly scavenged in my 
idea. 

7617. Have you seen road stuff allowed to accumu- 
late? — Yes. 

7618. And then taken off for the purpose of top- 
dressing? — Yes. 

7619. Did the offensive state of that lane continue 
up to a fortnight ago, when you saw it last ? — No ; 
about a month ago. 

7620. It was cleansed then ? — No ; I have not seen 
it since, but it was in that condition about, a month 
ago. 

7621. Mr. Monahan, Q.c. — When you speak of what 
way the roads should be done have you any particular 
place in your mind to compare it with ?— Certainly — 
Bath. 

7622. Then your evidence is, that the roads are not 
kept as well as in Bath?— I go further, and I say I 
have seen places infinitely superior. 

7623. Infinitely is a very large word? — Well, very 
much superior. 

7624. In England? — Yes. 

7625. You did not consider anything. about the com- 
parative nature of the sub-soil, and that the difference 
in the condition of the roads might depend on the 
nature of the sub-soil ? — I did not conceive that the 
sub-soil had anything to do with the refuse lying on 
the side of the road. It is not the nature of the roads 
I speak of, but the scavenging of them. 

7626. Your evidence does not apply to the state of 
repaii- of the roads ? — No. 

7627. You consider that satisfactory ?— They appear 
to be tolerably satisfactory. 

7628. Chairman. — What I understand him to speak 
of is this lane, which he says is in a beastly condition, 
and it was represented to us that Mr. Bentley was 
totally mistaken about it, and the contradiction of Mr. 
Bentley’s statement was made by Mr. Evans on the 
authority of Mr. M'Evoy, the sanitary officer. 

7629. ' Dr. Norwood. — You have seen a good many 
towns and cities. Do you agree with the gentleman, 
a Commissioner of Kathmines, who says that the con- 
dition of Rathmines and its roads is only inferior to 
'Paris? — -I don’t agree with him. I have been to 
Paris. 

7630. You think Paris is superior ?— Except you go 
to some of the dens of Paris. 

7631. Have you considered the question of annexa- 
tion? — I have. 

7632. What do you think of it ? — I should vote for 
annexation if it was only for want of a fire brigade. 
My house has been oh fire, and on each side of me 
there was no water, and I have had the pleasant pros- 
pect of being burnt out. 

7633. And was it during the time the water was 
turned off from nine to six in the morning? — Yes ; 
and on another occasion a child was taken ill, the 
doctor ordered it a bath, and there was no water ex- 
cept what had been kept over from the night before, 
and there are other reasons against the system. 

7634. There were no means provided of having a 
bath for the child ?— Except that the necessity had 
been foreseen, and had been provided for. 

The inquiry then closed. 
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EATHMINES.— 3rd SEPTEMBER, 1379 

Before Mr. W. A. Exham, Q.c. 

Mr. John H. Evans, examined. 


Rathmines. 
Sept. 3, 1S79. 

Mr. John H 
Evans. 


Mr. Samuel Walker, Q.c. instructed by Mr. Thomas 
FitzGerald, appeared on behalf of the Rathmines Town 
Commissioners. 

Dr. Norwood, instructed by Mr. Bentley, appeared 
on behalf of ratepayers in the township. 

Mr. M‘Sheehy, law agent, and Mr. Beveridge, town 
clerk, attended on behalf of the Corporation. 

1. Mr. FitzGerald. — In pursuance of our advertise- 
ment some of the inhabitants of Milltown and Terenure 
have coine ; here to give evidence on the question of 
annexation; of course it is for them to speak and not 
for us; the Rathmines Township Commissioners take 
no part in the matter for the present. If the people 
in these outlying districts wish to come in and be 
annexed, then the Rathmines Commissioners will give 
them every assistance in their power. 

2. Mr. John E. Evans, Secretary to the Rathmines 
Town Commissioner’s, said the area of the township 
was about 1,470 acres, the valuation £97,382, and the 
population about 23,000. 

3. Chairman.— Can you tell me how much of that 
£97,000 is land and how much buildings ? — I could 
not, we don’t separate them. 

4. They would be separated in the Valuation Book ? 
— No, we don’t require that. 

5. Do they all pay the samel — They are of uniform 
rating. No exceptions. 

6. Does the Railway Company pay full rate ? — Yes. 

7. You are divided into two wards 1 — Yes, Rath- 
mines and Rathgar. 

8. And the whole are in the electoral division of 
Rathmines 1— Yes, with the exception of the town- 
land of Sallymount, which is in the electoral division 
of Donnybrook, with a very small valuation of about 
£ 1 , 000 . . -- _ 

9. What have been your rates since lb/ 4 ! — in 
1874 municipal rate 2s., poor law rate Is. id. ; 1875 
2s. and Is. ; 1876 2s. and Is. 2d. ; 1877 2s. id. and 
Is. 2d. ; 1878 2s. id. and Is. id. 

10. Of course the county at large charges are in- 
cluded in the municipal rate! — Yes. 

11. As I understand it, as far as the Town Com- 
missioners are concerned, they are satisfied with their 
present boundary ?— 1 That was the opinion of the Board. 

12. About the wards are they satisfied also?— Quite 

satisfied. , 

13. How many Commissioners are there returned 
for each ward ?— Fifteen for Rathmines proper, and 
three for Rathgar. 

14. What is the relative valuation of the two > — 
Rathmines is the larger of the two — Rathgar is at 
present about sixteen thousand. 

15. Rathgar then returns three Commissioners, and 
Rathmines in one ward fifteen ? — It was an arrange- 
ment with the Rathgar people, who wished to join us ; 
they have only three Commissioners. It would have 
increased the Board largely to have had more, and they 
were quite satisfied with three. 

16. Does the Board believe any useful purpose 
would be achieved by dividing Rathmines into wards! 
— They do not. 

17. Are the wards the same for Poor Daw pur- 
poses l_No, there is only one— it is the electoral divi- 
sion for Poor Law purposes. 

18. Am I to understand that, as far as the lown 
Commissioners are concerned, they are in this position, 
they want to be left alone, and don’t want to get any 
portion of Milltown or Terenure ?— They have no 
special wish to get them. But the circumstances are 
altered as to Milltown, since the answer was sent in, 
in consequence of the main drainage of Milltown pass- 
ing through Rathmines. 

19. Your boundaries are marked in green on the 
map (produced)?— Yes, the electoral division is 


coterminous with the township, with tlie exception of 
Milltown, which is not in the township, and. which is 
a little bit in Donnybrook. 

20. It is the recommendation of the Parliamentary 
Committee that a Township should’ be as nearly as 
possible in one electoral division, and it would appear 
to be as a matter of course to bring in, at all events, 
that part of Milltown which is in the electoral division 
of Rathmines, and thus bring in that portion of the 
electoral division not already in the township?— It is 
the natural limit, and would have been joined in 1847 
but for a few ratepayers who wished to be exempt. 

21. All outside in the Donnybrook district is in 
Pembroke Township ? — Yes. 

22. And at present Roundtown is just left out from 
both ? — Just between two stools. 

23. It would be far more natural to join Milltown 
to you than Pembroke, for it would be splitting an 
electoral division to join it to Pembroke? — Yes. 

24; What about Terenure ? — It is far more difficult 
as to that, for it is in another electoral division, and in 
another barony, and it is only portion of the townland 
of Terenure, which is an immense townland including 
Bushy Park, and going oft’ a long way, perhaps thir- 
teen or fourteen hundred acres, as large almost as the 
district of Rathmines. I could not give you much 
information about it because we could not get a valua- 
tion of it. 

25. Dr. Nonvood. — What portion of Terenure is 
comprised within the water district, formed by the 
Board of Guardians as the sanitary authority ? — That 
is a very small ai’ea — the little village of Terenure, 

26. Do you know its boundaries? — I do not. 

27. Could you ascertain it?— I don’t think I could. 

28. Of course the Board of Guardians must know 
the exact boundary for the 2 >urpose of the changeability ? 
— It is chargeable to the whole electoral division of 
Rathfarnham. 

29. Chairman. — I see that Rathmines Little and 
Rathmines Great are two townlands outside the district, 
and they are very thinly inhabited. Have you received 
any intimation from the people of Terenure that they 
wished to be joined?— The opponents to that bill, when 
they appeared in the House of Commons, expressed a 
wish to be joined to Rathmines, but fm-tlier than that 
I know nothing. 

30. You have heard nothing further since? — No. 
There was no application ; in fact, they were cautious 
in making an application, for it would have ousted 
their bill altogether. 

31. The Metropolitan Police District covers the 
whole of the district of Terenure ? — Yes. 

32. Does it cover the entire of the electoral divi- 
sion of Rathfarnham ? — No ; it goes off ever so far 
it covers all the Milltown district. 

33. Would there be any objection to making the 
Metropolitan district your boundary ? — This is all 
agricultural rating. 

34. Supposing it was taken in on a differential scale 
of rating, you not being bound to water or light the 
district, and only making them pay a certain amount 
of the rate until you gave them light and water— 
what would you say to that ?— ' That is a large ques- 
tion for me to answer ; but I don’t think my Board 
would undertake the management of the district, con- 
siderably larger than their own, and I don’t think the 
landowners of the district themselves would submit 


35. There appears to be a great number of terraces 
and rows of houses in the district? — That is in lere- 
nure ; and if an application is made our Board would 
be prepared to consider it. 

36 In point of fact, is this land likely to be built 

2 N 2 
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Rathmines. upon if your township is extended? — There is not 
aept. 3 , 1879. much land. 

Mr. John H. 37. Is it being built upon ? — Well, it is being built 
Evans. upon year after year — villa residences. It is in 

another electoral division. 

38. Dr. Norwood. — Is that portion supplied with 
water of which I was speaking a little while ago ? — 
No ; only a little bit of it. The Rathmines Commis- 
sioners supplied water to fifteen houses in that distinct 
outside our district, and we have continual applica- 
tions for water from new houses. In fact, as soon as 
houses are built they apply for water. 

39. Chairman. — Does Terenure-terrace come within 
the part you mentioned? — Yes. 

40. And is Rathfarnham outside? — Yes; it is in 
the next constabulary district in the county. 

41 . Suppose they were brought in, paying the same 
road-rate and the same county-at-large charges, and 
that the Rathmines Commissioners were not bound to 
give them water or light until they found it expedient 
to do so, would you say it would be still objectionable 
to put it under your management? — I do not say it is 
objectionable, but I don’t think the Board would be 
prepared to take the management of it. It is a dis- 
trict as large again as Rathmines, and they would be 
dealing with discontented people and others, and there 
would only be a small valuation along the roads. 

42. But you should be well able to keep the roads 


as cheap as the county contractors? — It would be 
undertaking a large management, and the principle of 
the Rathmines Commissioners is to give their whole 
attention to the district under them. 

43. We have to consider something beyond merely 
the wishes of the Rathmines Commissioners. What 
was the district comprised in the Terenure Bill? — 
They took in all marked yellow, and they went up 
Rathfarnham and took in Bushy-park — Mr. Black- 
bume’s demesne — and the owners of villas, thinking 
it would be an advantage, joined them at once. 

44. What is the county-cess they pay out there ? — 
About 2s. 3 d. in the £. 

45. If you got 2s. 3d. you would be able to do the 
roads ? — It is only a matter of undertaking — it is not 
suitable for building at all — in fact, the Corporation 
never thought of bringing it in. 

46. Do you think it would be better to bring in the 
whole Metropolitan district under one Board ? — That 
police district may be changed at any moment. 

47. Mr. Walker. — The proper thing would be to 
change that — it is an arbitrary one. 

48. Dr. Norwood. — We have investigated the his- 
tory of the Metropolitan district, and I cannot find 
out any reason why it is framed that way. Many of 
the traces of the boundaries have been lost. 

49. Mr. Walker. — A little agitation would bring in 
Clontarf, and make it part of the Metropolitan district. 


Examination of Mr. Evans, resumed. 


50. Dr. Norwood . — What was the district the 
Board of Guardians were wanting to get a supply of 
water for in Rathfarnham? — It goes up to the con- 
vent. We have a public fountain outside our district, 
in the Terenure district. 

51. Are these negotiations still in progress ? — I 
don’t know what state they are in at present. The 


Corporation have stopped the extension of that pipe, 
and the Board of Guardians are now applying to us 
for a supply, and shutting up the Corporation foun- 
tains. 

52. Does the part they were applying for include 
Mr. Blackbume’s demesne ? — It does. 


Mr. Alexander 
Parker, J.p, 


Mr. Alexander Parker, j.p., Town Commissioner, examined, said : 


53. There is nothing like an individual illustra- 
tion. My firm are rated in Dublin at £400 a year. 
We pay our rates, I need not say, faithfully and regu- 
larly. I am rated in Rathmines at £55. My interest, 
so to speak, is much greater in the city than in the 
township, therefore I may be regarded as impartial, 
at all events. But in your view of a rate in aid, I 
should be called upon to pay my rate as a citizen, my 
rate as an inhabitant of the township, and a rate in 
aid besides. That appears to be a great hardship, 
especially as in the township I am protected from 
interference by an Act of Parliament passed specially 
for the creation of the township, the conferring upon 


it of certain privileges, and protected from encroach- 
ments and interference. Indeed, we want to be left 
alone. We don’t want to interfere with anybody, and 
we don’t want anybody to interfere with us. If mal- 
administration can be brought home to us, there might 
be good reason for interfering with us. Mal-adminis- 
tration has never been charged. The latest deliver- 
ance of the auditor of our accounts gives us a complete 
clearance from all error and mismanagement in the 
money matters of the township. Indeed, under these 
circumstances, we would object to your proposing 
any rate in aid, on the ground I have stated, that it 
would tax me three times over. 


Mr, T. C. 
Luscombe. 


Mr. T. C. Luscombe, examined. 


54. You are a resident in Rathmines ? — Yes. 

55.. Is it your view that Milltown should be incor- 
porated in Rathmines ? — Certainly ; and Mr. G. 
Burke requested me to come here and suggest it. 

56. Would you suggest that the whole of the district 
should be taken in up as far as the Pembroke district ? 
— No, only the portion not in either township and 
within the Metropolitan district. 

57. Is that the feeling of numbers of the inhabitants 
there ? — Well, we are not very many about there, but 
it is the feeling of the majority there. 

58. Is the district at present lighted? — No, and 
the sanitary condition is not to be envied. 


59. That is opening up a matter we had better not 
touch on here ? — I believe our sanitary condition would 
be improved. 

60. What is your county cess ? — 2s. 7 d. I think 
2s. id. county cess, and 3d. sanitary rate: we ‘pay 
sanitary rate and get nothing for it. 

61. In point of fact you would save money by bein" 
brought in here ? — I think so. I pay water rate also 
but that is for my own convenience ; we want to • 
improve our sanitary condition, which is dreadful ; we 
want sewerage and sanitary officers. 

62. Suppose the rates put on you were 3s. 6d. or 4s. 
would you object to that if brought in ? — I think not. 
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Mr. Samuel Bewley, examined, said : 


63. 1 am not quite m the same position as Mr. 
Luscombe, for I don’t agree "with him about drainage ; 
my drainage is perfect, but I am very anxious that 
we should come into the Rathmines district, more 
for the sake of my neighbours than myself, and for 
the sake of the whole district. 

64. Would you be equally anxious to go with Rath- 
mines to the Corporation ? — No, most unquestionably 
no : I have the fullest confidence in the Rathmines 
Commissioners, but not the least in the Corporation of 
Dublin. 

65. Mr. Luscombe. — We would certainly not wish 
to be joined to the Corporation of Dublin; I would 
much prefer being annexed to Rathmines. 

66. Is that because you have confidence in the 
Rathmines Commissioners and not in the Corporation ? 
— I would not say the latter. I have confidence in 
the Commissioners, and I prefer to be annexed to 
Rathmines. 

67. Mr. Bewley. — I object to any country district 
being burdened with enormous superannuation allow- 
ances and other things which the Corporation of Dublin 
have very largely involved themselves in. 

68. But suppose you had to pay the same rates 
whether you were annexed to the Corporation of 
Dublin or the Commissioners here, what would be your 
views ? — I don’t care— it does not affect me personally 
in the least. 

69. Supposing you were joined to the city of Dublin, 
and had the benefit of its fire brigade, and further water, 
and that the rates were the same, and that only the 
hand to receive them was changed, would you have any 
objection then to come under the Dublin Corporation? 
— Not the slightest, but I do not see much chance as 
to the changes. 

70. You want to be annexed to somebody and so to 
be put under some governing body ? — My object is to 
be in communication with the township. We know 
the work is so truly well done. I am partly in the 
township. 

71. Is the water ever turned off from you during 
the day ? — I never heard of it being turned off. 

7 2. Dr. Norwood. — Do you remember an application 
for water for a district ? — I do. 

73. From whom did you get it? — From the Com- 
missioners at once. I have no domestic supply ; it is 
only for a farm here. 

74. Where do you get your domestic supply from ? 
— From pumps. I am too high for the Rathmines 
supply. 

75. They could not supply you? — They could, I 
believe, but there is not so much pressure, but they 
will have the pressure when the other supply comes 
down from the mountain. 

76. Mr. Luscombe. — We have no water supply for 
the poor people in Roundtown at present. 

77. Chairman. — The Corporation could give you 
plenty, that is certain. 

78. Mr. Bewley. — And charge you well for it too. 

79. Mr. Walker. — Are there any gentlemen here 
from Terenure. 

80. Mr. Evans. — Mr. Townsend called yesterday 
and said he was engaged and could not come out. 

81. Chairman. — How much of the Terenure district 
did the Corporation propose to include ? 

82. Mr. Beveridge. — We handed in a return of that. 

83. Chairman. — Paying that 2 s. Id. besides water 
rate, do you, Mr. Luscombe, find your roads are kept 
better or in the same way as the Rathmines roads ? 
— No, our roads are kept very bad indeed. 

84. Even paying that? — Yes, and we have remon- 
strated several times. 

85. With the Grand Jury? — Well, yes ; I had once 
to send a petition to them, and I know they have sent 


in from the neighbourhood to the Finance Committeo 
to stop payment to the contractor. 

86. You ax-e paying more for your roads than in 
Rathmines? — Yes, and I would save the rent fox- 
water, and I would have to pay less for gas if I was in 
the township. 

87. Mr. Evans. — The county-at-large charge is a 
poundage and the same everywhere throughout the 
whole country. 

88. Chairman. — We would like to know the view 
of the Commissioners as to the suggestion if we came 
to the conclusion that something ought to be done 
to aid Dublin, treating it as the Metropolis. Do you 
think it would be better to leave the townships as 
they are, and that they should contribute something 
towards the city or would you propose a Metropolitan 
Board. 

89. Mr. Samuel H. Bolton. — I would prefer a 
Metropolitan Board and something on the same basis 
as in London, but the question then would be who 
would form that Board? — It should be an independent 
Board entirely. It could not take place with the 
Corporation at all. 

90. Mr. Parker. — A rate in aid put into the town 
funds of the Corpox-ation would just be applied to 
general corporate pux-poses? 

91. Chairman. — Is it the view of your clients, Dr. 
Norwood, that the Terenure portion should not be 
added to Rathmines. 

92. Mr. Parker. — For whom does Dr. Norwood 
appear ? — For a number of rate payers, who complained 
that there has been, not exactly mal-administrati on, 
but non-administration. 

93. Chairman. — What is your opinion as to ex- 
tending Rathmines by bringing in Terenure and 
Milltown ? 

94. Mr. Bentley. — I object to any explanation if 
we ax-e to remain an independent township, but if we 
are to be annexed to the city it is really a different 
thing. 

95. Chairman. — As to Milltown it is almost as im- 
portant of course, for that squares up the electoral 
division. 

96. Mi-. Michael Murphy, Town Commissioner of 
Rathmines. — It is the wish of the Commissioners to 
entertain any proposal from any outlying district. 

97. Mr. Bentley. — There was an application by 
Milltown to be brought in. 

98. Mr. Parker. — Originally it was proposed to 
include Milltown but they made a strong stand against 
it, and then theix- application to be brought in years 
afterwax-ds was refused. All our improvements had 
been made and they had escaped the expense and then 
they wanted to join us : that is the history of the 
exclusion. 

99. Mr. Bewley. — It was one man who opposed it; he 
is now gone and we did not expexience the admirable 
working of the Rathmines Commissioners at the time. 

100. Mr. Evans. — Most of the opponents expressed 
their desire to join Rathmines rather than have a 
new township formed. 

101. Chairman. — You appear to be satisfied to 
remain as you are so far as the Rathmines Com- 
missioners are concerned. 

102. Mr. Evans. — Thex-e are circumstances about 
Terenure which make it exceptional : we supply - 
them indeed with water and they pay for it. The 
only question is whether they would rather be 
attached to Pembroke or Rathmines. 

103. Mr. Bewley. — Certainly to Rathmines. 

104. Mr. Parker. — Speaking for myself I would 
say anything x-ather than annexation to the Dublin 
Corporation. 

The inquiry then terminated. 


Rathmines. 
Sept . 3, 1879 
Mr. Samuel 
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Fembboke 
A'otv 3, 1879. ; 


PEMBROKE.— NOVEMBER 3rd, 1879. 

Before Messrs. Cotton, c.e., and Robinson. 

Mr. Therms Fitzgerald, Solicitor, attended on behalf of the Pembroke Township Commissioners. 


Mr. Arthur H. 
Robinson. 


Mr. Arthur H. Robinson, Secretary to the Pembroke Township Commissioners, examined. 


1. Mr. Cotton. — The queries sent by us were sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners ? — Yes. 

2. They were considered by them, and you were 
instructed to answer them in the way in which you 
have done 1 — Yes. There is one query, No. 4, which 
I should explain as regards the townlands outside our 
township, and in the Donnybrook electoral division. 
The question is: “Are the municipal and poor law 
boundaries at present coterminous,” &c.,and the 
answer is, “No; the townlands of Annesfield, Sally- 
mount, Priesthouse, Simmonscouxt, and Clonskeagh 
are outside the township, but in the Donnybrook 
electoral division.” Now, that answer might mislead 
you on looking at the map, for there is a small portion 
of the townland of Clonskeagh in the barony of Upper 
Cross outside the township, namely : one rood, sixteen 
perches. 

3. The Commissioners consider that no alteration 
in the boundaries is required!— None ; they are 
perfectly satisfied with their existing boundaries. 

4. Quite independent of the question of annexation 
to Dublin ? — Yes. 

5. Have they ever considered the question of making 
the township coterminous with the electoral division ? 
— That question was never before the Board. 

6. Were they aware there was a recommendation 
of the select committee on the subject? — I have" not 
heard it mentioned. 

7. Do you know the townland of Priesthouse? — 
Yes. 

8. Was the. question ever considered of including 
the townlands of Simmonscourt and Priesthouse so as 
to complete the electoral division? — Never. 

9. Seeing that there is a recommendation of the 
Parliamentary Committee, and seeing that these two 
townlands would complete the electoral division, we 
would like to have some reason why you do not pro- 
pose to include them? — The question has not been 
considered, and I would not like to give any answer 
upon it. 

10. Are you aware whether there is any feeling 
amongst the ratepayers differing from that of the Com- 
missioners on this question 1— No ; I may say the rate- 
payers as a body are with the Commissioners, and 
quite against annexation. 

11. On looking at the map there appears to be a 
townland of Miltown which is left out altogether; 
have you ever considered the question of taking it in ? 
— It is now to be taken in by Rathmines. 

12. Mr. Fitzgerald. — At the inquiry in Rathmines 
the Miltown people came forward and expressed a 
wish to be taken into Rathmines. 

13. Mr. Cotton. — We should like to have any 
reasons that occur to any Commissioner why the 
municipal boundary should not be made coterminous 
with the electoral division by taking in these two 
townlands. 

14. Mr. John E. Vernon , d.l., Chairman Pembroke 
Commissioners. — I do not think, as far as we are con- 
cerned, we would make any objection to taking them 
in, but the people in Priesthouse and Simmonscourt 
might obj ect. I should perhaps state how our boundary 
was originally made. It is an arbitrary looking 
boundary on the map, but as a matter of fact, when 
we went for our Act of Parliament we found ourselves 
in this difficulty — we had to deal with the Grand 
J ury of the county, and they were very unwilling to 
have any division made in a barony or baronies, and 
therefore we adopted the whole barony of Dublin, but 
the Blackrock township took a small portion of that 
barony from us. I allude to that very peculiar looking 
tongue that runs out as you see on the map. Short 


of that we took the barony of Dublin, and by that 
means we met the Grand Jury and they raised no ob- 
jection whatever to our Act of Parliament ; besides it 
avoided great complications of accounts, and that was 
the only ground on which we took that particular 
boundary. 

15. Have you any reason for thinking the Grand 
Jury would object now to include Priesthouse and 
Simmonscourt in the township ? 

Mr. Vernon. — I do not know. I have not consulted 
them ; but I should be inclined to think they would 
not. 

16. Mr. Robinson. — Do you know the district? 

Mr. Vernon. — Perfectly. 

17. Mr. Robinson. — Is it much built upon ? - ' 

Mr. Vernon. — It is a good deal built upon. The 

top of Aylesbury-road runs into the township. I do not 
think, as far as I know the feeling of the township, 
they would like to be aggressive towards these town- 
lands, but they would not object to take them in. 

18. Mr. Robinson. — For the purpose of rectifying 
the boundary ? 

Mr. Vernon. — Yes ; if so desired. We were extre- 
mely anxious not to interfere with our neighbours, 
and were as anxious that our neighboiu-s should not 
interfere with us. 

Major Davoren. — I live in one of these town- 
lands, and both myself and my neighbours would be 
against annexation to the township, as we have gdhe 
to the expense of getting gas and water for ourselves. 

19. Mr. Cotton. — Under what powers did you do 
that? 

Major Davoren. — We dealt directly with the city. 

20. Mr. Robinson. — What is the valuation of these 
two townlands ? 

Mr. Arthur II. Robinson . — The valuation of the 
electoral division of Donnybrook exceeds the valuation 
of the Pembroke township by .£4,200, so that that is 
the valuation of the two townlands not included. 

21. Mr. Vernon. — A great portion of Priesthouse 
belongs to the chief owner of Pembroke — the Earl of 
Pembroke. 

22. Mr. Cotton. — All the statistics of the township 
are already on record in Mr. Yernon’s evidence, the 
statement by Mr. Walker, q.c., and the evidence of 
Mr. A. H. Robinson at the Dublin inquiry, and it 
will not therefoi'e be necessary to repeat them ; and 
Mr. Robinson has now told us the Commissioners seek 
no extension ? 

23. Mr. Fitzgerald. — And there is no one here from 
the outlying districts seeking to be annexed. 

24. Major Davoren. — I think I have expressed the 
opinion of those in the outside districts. There are 
six houses where I live, and there are more being 
built. 

25. Mr. Vernon. — From what I know', I should say 
Major Davoren speaks the feeling of these districts. 

26. Mr. Cotton.— Do you think your roads are 
better kept than if they were in the township ? 

Major Davoren. — They are very well kept; they 
are sufficiently well kept by the county ; there is not 
much traffic there. 

27. Mr. Cotton. — You have gas and water by con- 
tract — did you contribute to the expense of laying 
down the mains ? 

Major Davoren. — We did, to a certain extent. 

28. Mr. Robinson. — Do you think there is any 
probability of any of this portion of Simmonscourt and 
Priesthouse being built upon? 

Mr. Vernon. — Portion of Simmonscourt is being 
built upon. 

29. Mr. Cotton. — I presume the Aylesbury-road 
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portion is expected to be built upon ?— There are eight 
houses being built there at present. 

30. Then you think that that portion of Siminons- 
court should be included 1 ?— Yes. 

31. Mr. A. E. Robinson .— There are seventeen houses 
in Priesthouse outside our township, and twenty-four 
in Simmonseourt, including six in Seaview-terrace ; 
and not including those in course of erection. 

32. Mr. Robinson. — These houses in Simmonseourt 
can be built at the will of the owner without any 
control at all ? — No ; Mr. Vernon watches that. 

, Mi-. Vernon. — Yes ; the secretary is quite right. 

33. Mr. A. H. Robinson . — That is one of the reasons 
we hare no by-laws as to building — Mr. V ernon has 
power to see to that. 

34. Mr. Vernon. — I never allow the basement of 
any house to be lower than the road, and that is for 
drainage purposes. 

35. Mr. Cotton. — Where exactly do you live, 
Major Davoren ? 

Major Davoren . — In Seaview-terrace. 

36. Mr. Robinson. — You consider you have got all 
the advantages the township could confer ? 

Major Davoren.- — Yes ; I think I have. 

37. Mr. Cotton. — What rates do you pay at 
present ? 

Major Davoren .^- 1 could not tell at present ; but 
they are much less than in the township. 

38. Mr. Vernon. — You pay Is. 3 cl. in the £ for 
water, and for gas according to meter ; and you pay 
your county rate of about 2s. 4 d. 


39. Mr. Fitzgerald.— So that Major Davoren pays Pembrore. 

3s. Id. What is the rate in the township ? #»»■ 3 - 1379 ;^ 

Mr. A. E. Robinson . — It is 3s. 3d. Mr. Arthur H', 

40. Mr. Cotton. — You have no lamps on the Robinson, 
roads. Your gas supply is simply in the houses? 

Major Davoren. — Yes ; only in the houses. 

41. Mr. Meade. — Half of Aylesbury-road is in the 
township, and half is not. 

42. Mr. Cotton. — You mean half of the length ? 

Mr. Meade. — Yes ; and one half is well lighted, and 

the other half is not lighted at all. 

43. Mr. Cotton. — And you think it desirable that 
the whole of it should be in the township ? 

Mr. Meade. — Yes ; most unquestionably. 

44. Mr. Fitzgerald. — We could take in that part of 
Aylesbury-road; the Local Government Board could 
do that by provisional order. 

45. Mr. Vernon. — We don’t want; to annex any 
place. We would be very glad to receive outside 
people, but we don’t wish to compel: them. 

46. Mr. Cotton. — Is there any evidence, Mr. 

Mahon, that you wish to put on record as to the cost 
of the roads ? 

Mr. A. J. Mahon, Township Surveyor. — £160 per 
mile is the cost as near as possible, and if anyone says 
they are not properly kept, I am prepared to answer 
him. 

47. Mr. Cotton. — Is there any of the evidence 
given in Dublin that you wish to. supplement ? 

Mr. Mahon . — No. 

The inquiry then closed. 


KILMAINHAM.— NOVEMBER 4th, 1879. 
Before Mr. W. A. Exham, q.c. 


Mr. Hugh Hamilton, Town Clerk, examined. 


Mr. Hugh 
Hamilton 


1 . Chairman. — What is the area of the township ? — 
534a. 2r. 16p. 

2. And the valuation ? — £8,911 10s. 

3. What is the population ?— In ’71 it was 4,956. 

4. Is it an increasing population? — I think it is 
increasing. 

5. Are you up to 6,000 yet ? — I should think from 
the immense number of houses that have been built 
in the township it cannot be much under it. 

6. How many houses have been built since the 

last census of ’71 ?— Well, I could not exactly say 
that, but there are up to 115 since the formation of 
the township. } 

7. When was the township formed ? — In 67 . 

8. There are no wards in Kilmainham ? — No. 

9. Sir Croker Barrington. — Do the numbers you 
have given include the soldiers in the Richmond 
Barracks ? — No. 

10. Chairman. — If you included them would the 
number be up to 6,000 ? — Oh, yes, above it. There 
are up to 2,000 soldiers there. 

11. In what electoral division is Kilmainham?— 

In Palmei-stown. _ . 

12. The Palmerstown electoral division is larger 
than the present township ? — Yes. 

13. What is the maximum rate you have struck 
since the township was formed ? — 3s. 6 d. in the pound. 

14. Of that what does the arable land pay?— One- 
fourth. 

15. On the entire? — Yes. 

16. Does the railway pay one-fourth also? — Yes. 

17. Does arable land, and the land under the rail- 
way pay only one-fourth by your Act? — Yes. 

18. Have you struck any sanitary rate at all? — 
No. 

19. Do the Commissioners think that the present 
boundary should be extended? — No, they do not 
think any change necessary. 

20. Are there any buildings being projected, or is 


there building ground on which buildings seem likely 
to be erected immediately outside the boundary of the 
township? — No, I think not. 

21. Independently of the question as to whether 
you should be brought into Dublin, is there — if you 
were left to yourselves — any district that should be 
brought into you ? — No, there is not. 

Sir Croker Barrington.— There is nothing, I may 
say, but fields. 

22. Chairman. — Do the Commissioners or any of 

the townspeople suggest that there should be any 
extension of the boundaries ? — No. _ > 

23. Are all the' houses of the railway people in- 


cluded? — Yes. 

24. Is Rialto Cottage in Dublin?— I should, think 
it is in the county. 

25. Do you suggest that Dolphin s-barn should be 
brought into you ? — No. 

Sir Croker Barrington. — You; may take it boo that 
the Commissioners object to- being brought into 
Dublin. 

26. Chairman. — Do you pay Grand Jury rate? — No, 
what we pay the Grand J ury is county at large charges. 

27. How much is that out of the 3s. 6 d. ? — 5 d. in 

the pound. . ' ' 

28. Have you any calculation of what it costs to 
keep the roads?— Yes, it costs about £150 a mile— 

not quite £150, perhaps I should say £120.' 

29 How many miles of road have you?— Four 
miles of road. I may say at present we expend 

£600. „ , . n TT 

30. What is the name oi the barony ?— Upper 


vross. , „ r , 

Sir Croker Barrington was present lor the Com- 
missioners, and on the part of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway, and said he concurred in the 
evidence of Mr. Hugh Hamilton, Town Clerk. 


The inquiry terminated. 
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DBUMCONDRA. — TUESDAY, 22nd JUNE, 1880. 
Before W. A. Exham, Esq., q.c. 


Michiel Petit \ 


Michael Petit, Secretary to the Town Commissioners. 


The Township was created under the 41 and 
42 Vic., c. 157, and its boundaries are fixed by that 
Act. The area is 9 1 9a., of which about one-half has 
been built on, and a considerable portion of the 
residue is available, and likely to be built on, as 
building operations are going on extensively. The 
valuation is ,£13,924 16s., of which the valuation of 
buildings is £11,21 1 5s. ; and land, £2,217 5s. ; and 
the residue, £496 5s., is. made up of half annual rents, 
railways, &c. The railways pay on the full valuation. 
The Township is in three electoral divisions — Drum- 
condra, Glasnevin, and Finglas; but there are only 
about four acres in Finglas, which is entirely land. 
All the electoral divisions extend considerably beyond 
the boundary. There are three wards — Drumcondra, 
Clonliffe, and Glasnevin. They are valued respec- 
tively at £3,849 15s., £6,865 5s., and £3,099 15s., to 
which is to be added £110 for tramways and tele- 
graph poles. There are fourteen Commissioners, 
made up of five for Drumcondra ; five for Clonliffe ; 
and four for Glasnevin. There are not any wards lor 
Poor Law purposes. Our municipal rate for 1879 
was 2s. 9 d. in the £, made up of a 2s. Township rate 
and 9 d. water rate. We are supplied with the Vartry 
water by contract with the Corporation at the rate of 
6tf. in the £ on the valuation of buildings, only 
deducting those which are exempted under our special 
Act. For this they supply 20 gallons per diem for 
each of our inhabitants, calculated according to 
present estimated population being about 3,5 JO. and 
we pay 6 d. per 1,000 gallons for all excess water. 
For the 2s. rate we light the Township, maintain and 
scavenge the roads, and do all the necessary sanitary 
work. We have not struck any special sanitary rate, 
and have not found it necessary to do so. We paid 
last year for county-at-large charges £257 11s. 10 d., 
being about 4|cA in the £ I on our valuation. This 
year our water rate is only 3<f., as we had a balance 
in hand from the Qd. rate of last year. Our maximum 
rate is 3s. in the £, but we cannot increase our 
Township rate of 2s. without consent of two-thirds of 
the ratepayers given as required by the Act. We 
have 6J miles of roads to keep, and we are able to 
maintain them out of our Township rate, and do all 
the rest of the work that is necessary. Our staff 
consists of myself as secretary at £72 a year ; the 
engineer at £50 a year of a paid salary, and by fees 
on any structural works executed at a cost beyond 
£250. We employ men to repair and scavenge the 
roads, and we hire all necessary horse work. Our 
sanitary staff consists of myself as executive sanitary 
officer at £30 a year ; a sub-officer at 12s. a week who 
is employed exclusively at that work; and a con- 
sulting sanitary officer; and we also have the services 
of the medical officers of health, but we do not pay 
them. We have not any mortuary or disinfecting 
apparatus. We have had but one case of small-pox 
since our Township was formed. We have not many 
of the poorer classes living here. Our poor rate this 
year was Is. 9 d. in the electoral division of Drum- 
condra, and Is. 7 d. for Glasnevin; and although 
vie pay about £2,700 for poor rates on our 


valuation, we only sent fourteen paupers during 
the last year to the Workhouse. A good many 
of the artizan and labouring class live here in cot- 
tages, but we have not many tenement houses in 
which that class of our population reside. We have 
a power under our Act of raising £7,000, to be 
charged on the Township rate for Township works ; 
and £3,000 for water purposes, to be charged on the 
water rate. We have borrowed £5,000 on the 
Township rate from the Patriotic Insurance Com- 
pany, repayable by thirty annual instalments of £166 
13s. id., in reduction of the principal; and we pay 
interest on the balance due from time to time at the 
rate of 5 per cent, per annum. We have applied to 
the Local Government Board to sanction a loan of 
£1,000 for water purposes, which they have recom- 
mended to the Board of Works, but we have not got 
the money. We have not any fire brigade or fire- 
engines. There are hydrants all through the Town- 
ship, and we have two lengths of hose, but only for 
filling carts for watering the streets. Our agreement 
with the Corporation as to the supply of water for 
domestic purposes is conditional on their being able 
to supply us. They also supply us with water for 
public purposes, but they can terminate this 
supply on giving three months notice. The Commis- 
sioners have considei-ed in full meeting the question 
of any alteration of the present boundaries, and they 
are unanimously of opinion that no change is desir- 
able, and that opinion is shared in by the ratepayers 
generally. Under the 9th section of our Act we have 
power to extend the boundaries in the manner therein 
mentioned. As already stated to you at the Dublin 
Inquiry, a large majority of our Commissioners are 
strongly opposed to any annexation of our Township 
to. Dublin, and they have not changed their opinion 
in that respect. The Township rate for this year is 
2s. ; water rate, 3d . ; and sinking fund, 6 d. This 
being a newly-built district — and, therefore, recently 
valued — the Commissioners do not think that any 
re-valuation of our Township is necessary. Plans 
have been prepared by our engineer for the sewerage 
and main drainage of our Township, and they have 
been approved of by Mr. Cotton, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board have sanctioned the loan to execute them. 
The proposed cost will be £6,300. At present more 
than half our Township is not included within the 
Metropolitan Police district, and we would suggest 
that the whole of the Township should be included. 
At present the ratepayers in our Township who are 
included in the Metropolitan Police district have to 
pay 8 d. in the £ for Police Tax, and 2d. in the £ for 
Bridge Tax. £34 6s. id. was paid out of our rates 
last year to the County Grand J ury for Bridge Tax 
on the portion of our Township outside the limits of 
the Police district This was paid by the ratepayers 
in both districts, as also the share of the County 
Police who watch the district not included in the 
Metropolitan district, and thus the ratepayers within 
the latter district pay, in fact, 8 d. in the £ for Police 
Tax, and 2d. in the £ for Bridge Tax, more than the 
ratepayers outside that district. 
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CLONTARF.— NOVEMBER 5th, 1879. 

Before Mr. W. A. Exham, q.c., Chairman, and Henry A. Robinson, Esq. 


Clontaep. 
Sov. 5 . 1879 . 


Colonel Balcomb, Secretary Clontarf Township, examined. 


1. Chairman. — Are there any wards in Clontarf? — 
No. 

2. Can you tell me is the population increasing? — 
It was 3,442 in ’71, and calculated to he 4,203 in ’78. 

3. Mr. Robinson. — "What means had you of deter- 
mining the difference ? — The collector was employed in 
making up the figures. 

4. Chairman. — Was he employed on the part of 
the Commissioners to take a census? — Yes. 

5. Has building gone on to any considerable extent ? 
— ,Well, not to a very considerable extent until very 
recently ; but there is now a great impetus to it. 

6. Can you give any details of that? — There are 25 
houses uncompleted, and 60 houses have been added 
since the township was formed — during the last two 
years. 

7. The township is in two electoral divisions? — 
Yes ; Clontarf and Drumcondra. 

8. Mr. Robinson. — Can you separate the valuations 
of these two? — Well, not at the present moment. 

9. Does the township take in the entire of the 
Clontarf electoral division ? — Yes. 

10. And portion of Drumcondra? — I think so ; but 
I am not sure. 

11. What is the valuation? — £14,656 it was last 
year, but it has been altered since to £15,073 this year. 

12. What have your rates been for the past four 
years? — In ’74, 3s. ; in ’75, 3s. ; ’76, 3s. ; ’77, 3s. 3d. ; 
’78, 3s. 4c?. ; and ’79, 3s. 3d. 

13. How much is the sanitary rate? — 3d. on build- 
ings, and ft?, on land. One-fourth on land. 

14. Mr. Robinson. — Was it only for sanitary pur- 
poses you struck one-fourth? — Yes ; and for all other 
purposes the full rate. 

15. Chairman. — The full rate up to 2s., and for 
everything beyond that ; land pays only one-half. 

16. Witness. — "Under our circumstances, at present 
none of our rates are more than 2s. 

17. You say you only strike a sanitary rate of 
| d. on land? — Yes ; but of the township rate the land 
pays the full. Our rates are divided in this way : the 
town rate is 2s. ; the land pays all that rate. Then 
the water rate is id. ; the land pays all that. The 
sinking fund rate is 8d. 

18. Why should they pay the full rate — the full 
water rate and the 8 d. rate ? — The Act does not relieve 
them. There is no single rate over 2s. 


Colonel 

Balcomb 

19. Mr. Robinson. — H ow is the rate made up? — 

The township rate is 2s., the water rate 4c?., and the 
sinking fund 8d. 

20. That is 3s. ; and the sanitary rate is in addition 
to that? — Yes. 

21. Chairman. — Y our maximum rate is 2s. ? — No ; 

the maximum rate is 3s. r 

22. That includes everything ? — Yes. 

23. But you have no higher power than 3s. ? — No. 

24. Mr. Robinson. — I s the sanitary rate limited? 

— Yes. 

25. Chairman. — T he maximum rates you can strike 
are 3s. ; and the 54th section of the Act declares that 
when the rate exceeds 2s. the lands are only to pay 
one-half? — When any particular rate exceeds 2s. 

26. But you make rates exceeding 2s., and the land 
should only pay one-half? — That is not the ruling of 
our solicitor. 

27. Mr. Austin. — When we commenced first we took 
your view, but we were advised that it was wrong. 

28. Chairman. — D o you pay the county-at-large 
charges out of the rates? — Yes ; out of the rates. 

29. How much are they? — They are now about id., 
and they were nearly Id. 

30. Have the Commissioners considered the question 
of the alteration of the boundaries? — Yes ; they have. 

31. Are they unanimous on the point? — Yes ; that 
they should remain as they are. 

32. Do they think there should not be any exten- 
sion? — No extension or alteration. 

33. Are there any houses outside, or any district 
properly called a building district outside your present 
boundary? — Not immediately. 

34. Mr. Robinson. — D o the Commissioners consider 
that there is sufficient land within the boundary avail- 
able for building ? — I believe so. 

35. Chairman. — W hat number of acres are there 
unbuilt on in the present boundary? — I could not 
answer that question off hand. There are 1,290 acres 
altogether, and quite three-fourths of it, more than 
that, are unbuilt on. 

36. What I'oad is your boundary ? — The road to 
Goosegreen — -Pliilipsburg-avenue. From that avenue 
to Goosegreen, the road is the boundary of the town- 
ship ; but the township is under obligation at present 
to maintain the entire road without contribution from 
the Grand Jury. 


Mr. John E. Yernon, d.l., examined. 


37. Chairman. — You complain with reference to 
the sea wall boundary? — Yes ; we are bound to keep 
up that wall which was formerly maintained by the 
Grand Jury. We have spent £1,269 in maintaining 
it. It is a very unsatisfactory wall, and we cannot 
trace who built it originally. 

38. Is the road bounded by that wall largely used by 
the county at large? — Yes, and by the city too, and 
we t-bi-nk that the city ought to contribute towards it. 

39. The main road goes to Raheny and Howth ? — 
Yes. 

40. Is the maximum rate, or the rate you have been 
striking sufficient to keep up the township as it ought 
to be 7— Well, so far as I am myself personally con- 
cerned I would like to add on 6 d. more to our rating 
powers. 

41. That would bring you up to 3s. 6 d ? — Yes. It 
would enable us to do things we are not enabled to do 
at present. 

42. Mr. Robinson. — Are there many things you 
have been prevented from carrying out? — We would 


give increased lighting if we had more money. We 
have to restrict it. 

43. In which direction is it required ? — At some of 
the extreme ends — and during certain parts of the 
year we don’t light the township at all from inability 
to support the expense of lighting. 

44. Is the township properly drained in your 
opinion? — Well, I don’t believe almost any township 
is properly drained. We are, however, continually 
improving it. 

45. Have you any discharge for your drainage? — 
No, except the foreshore. 

46. Well, we need not go into that question, for we 
have discussed it at some length before. The sea wall 
you regard as an important point? 

47. Decidedly it is a great burthen on the township 
because we did not anticipate such an expenditure to 
keep it up, and after all it is only cobbling it, for it is 
a rotten wall. We think that if it was not taken 
altogether by the county at large or the Port and Docks 
Board — who claim the ownership of the shore — that at 


Mr John E. 
Vernon, d.l, 
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Clontabf. all events they ought to contribute one half of the sure are unanimous in thinking it should be on you. 

Nov. 5, 1879 maintenance of it. We think the first thing to do 50. Mr, Austin. — I was going to say that originally 
Mr ri-rfm E would be to put it on the county at large. It would the charge was on the county at large. It was con- 

V e r no n d.i, - . be a small charge in that way. It was originally on sidered too heavy a charge. If the county take it 

the county at large and they repudiated it by a majority, over again we will pay our proportion of the county 
and it was thrown on Coolock. charges. 

48. Mr. Graham Lemon .- — The Commissioners are 51. Mr. Lemon . — When the township was formed 

unanimous in thinking it should be on the county at the coimty rate was 2$. 2d., and now the Commissioners 
large. have to support the roads, light the township, and so 

49. Chairman. — The county at large you may be forth, out of 2s. 


Mr. John 
Hunter. 


Mr. John Hunter, examined. 


52. Chairman. — Are you a rate-payer ?- 7 - Yes, I 
live a short distance from Hollybrook-park, I wish, 
just in consequence of an observation that fell from the 
Chairman of the Township, to state a few matters to 
show that the township appears to me to have an in- 
sufficient income to do justice to the requirements of 
the township. Now the Raheny-road close to us is a 
road that perhaps requires light more than any, in the 
whole district, for it passes under a railway arch and 
has on either side of it high walls, and on a dark night 
in winter you have absolutely to feel your way — there 
is no light except a lamp at the crescent. There are 
no lights along that road, which requires it more than 
any other in the township. Along the St. Laurence’s- 
roacl there is no light till you get to Sir Ralph Cusack’s 
place — until you reach his gate. 

53. Chairman. — How does he manage about it ? — 
He pays for light for himself. Mr. Black has to pay 

_ for another. 

54. Mr. Vernon. — Sir Ralph Cusack’s house is out- 
side the township. 

55. Chairman. — Have the Commissioners laid the 
pipes to the extreme end of the township 1 — Yes. 

56. Mr. Lemon. — Mr. Black takes his light up the 
Howth-road. 

57. Chairman. — Are the pipes laid up through the 
main roads ? 

Mr. Hunter. — No. 

58. Mr. Lemon. — They are only laid up Castle- 
avenue so far as that district is concerned. 

59. Chairman. — Is the main road — up the Howth- 
road — not lighted ? 

Mr. Lemon. — No, only a short distance. 

60. Chairman. — Would you say, Mr. Hunter, that 
considering all these circumstances the lighting is in- 
sufficient for the requirements of the township ? — De- 
cidedly, and I attribute that to want of sufficient funds. 
There is another thing I wish to say. Hollybrook- 
park consists of seven houses, and they pay taxes, but 
they are not supplied with water. It is not a 
thoroughfare — it is an avenue leading off the Howth- 
road. 

61. Chairman. — Are they rated 1— Yes. 

62. Do they pay water rate 1— Yes, and except the 
fountain on the road which is very inconvenient they 
have no supply. 

63. Mr. Vernon. — We put the water within their 
reach, and then it is in their power to subscribe so as 
. to have the supply to their houses. 

64. Mr. Lemon.- — It is generally considered that 
there ought to be an extra sixpence put on to enable 
them to do these things. 

65. Chairman. — But you would not be at liberty 
to apply any of that sixpenny rate to water. 

66. Mr. Austin. — When we undertook the adminis- 
tration of this Act, and took the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the county, this place, that has been referred 
to, was a cul de sac. The Grand J ury of the county 
did not do anything for it — they did not repair the 
road inside the entrance, nor give sewers, nor in fact 
anything. 

67. Chairman. — But if you levy a water rate and 
yet don’t give them water, what do you say. 

68. Mr. Hunter. — I don’t know whether I am 
correct in saying so, but I heard that under the 


Public Health Act of last year tho cul de sac spoken 
of is the same as any place else. ; 

69. Chairman.— -The . only thing is they should 
perhaps strike; a water rate. I suppose the iub a.bita.Tits 
who : are interested would rather pay that than not 
■get it ? 

70. Mr, Hunter.— Yes, the inhabitants in fact would 
rather consent to be taxed for it. 

71. Mr. Zemon.— The Board here would be willing 
to do a great many things that Mr. Hunter and other 
gentlemen complain of if we had the means, and for 
that purpose we want a little added to our rate. 

72. The Clerk of the Commissioners. — Hollybrook 
park is considered private property. 

73. Chairman. — Why rate it then — every bit of 
ground in the township is private property if you go 
to that ? 

The Cleric .- — Take. St. Anne’s- — the water is taken 
out of the public road. The owner takes it into his 
own grounds. It is the same in Clontarf castle. He 
takes it at his own expense from the public road. 

74. Mr. Lemon. — What we would be willing to do 
is to leave the water at every man’s door and let him 
take it in himself as in Dublin. 

75. Chairman. — The only thing is whether the 
Commissioners should not increase their taxation for 
water purposes. 

7 6. Mr. Vernon. — We do not think we are bound 
to bring water into a man’s private residence. 

77. Mr. Hunter. — There are detatched houses with 
ground all round them with gates and so on, and 
people who require to have it should in such cases 
bring it up from the public road. But the avenue I 
speak of is public to everyone. 

78. Chairman. — Wherever there is a public street 
or avenue they are bound to run the water mains 
along it. 

79. The Clerk.— There is no public street there. 

80. Mr. Austin. — Is there not a gate-lodge ? 

Mr. Hunter. — No one can keep the gate shut. 
There is a gate-lodge but it is empty. The public can 
drive over it into the avenue. 

81. Mr. ; Tisdall. — The township is in a very unpro- 
tected state. 

82. Mr. Hunter. — Within the past two months 
and within a stone’s-throw of the Commissioners’ 
office there were three robberies committed. There 
was one robbery of- a cow taken at night from the 
rere of one of those houses on this road, and never 
heard of since. It was taken while the family, were 
asleep. Another robbery took place at Anderson’s 
the publican, and the police came and secreted them- 
selves in the house and captured . someone making a 
second raid. Another robbery was at Mr. Williams’ 
where a number of valuable fowl and things, were 
taken by people coming over the wall. 

83. Chairman. — You say the protection of the 
place is not sufficient 1 — Yes. 

84. Is there not a police station? — Yes, at Fairview. 
They will come when they are told of a robbery and 
try and detect the robber, but prevention is not 
attempted at all by them. There is no such thing' as 
police walking about. 

85; Would you suggest that the Metropolitan 
Police District should be extended whether you are 
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added to Dublin or not.?? — Yes, for now a man has to Metropolitan that is. wanted more than any thing else. Clo-h-auf, .• 

depend upon himself for protection. There should be beats. . ifov. s,-w 79 ... 

86. Mr .Heard, s.i., r.i.c.— There are two Gon- Mr. Heard.— There are beats. ■ - 

stabulary stations in the. township, and there. are two 97. .-Mr. aft . Kennedy. -~L wish to say, with reference Hunter ' - n 

officers and eighteen men, and I can show you that to the drainage which exists,- and which is at present 

within the last twelve months — from the 1st of being -delivered from Mr. .Donnelly's land to the 
November, 1878, to the 31st October, 1879— there t Tolka, -there was an agreement made- between' 'the 
were 918 patrols by day, and by night leaving before HighTPark Convent; the Clontarf Commissioners, and ■ 

10 o clock at nighty 621, and leaving after 10 o’clock Mr. Donnelly that the pipe was to run through his 
a.m. 241, total 1780 . patrols. Irrespective -of that ; : land for twelve years, and the time is: .now, -with .the 
there were from 10 o’clock to 10 o’clock men doing exception of two years, expired, and Mr. Donnelly 
beat duty, besides men moving through the district. - tells me he would.- meet the proposition liberally to 

87. Chairman. — C an you tell me,- suppose the ■ provide- another, outfall for this sewage before the two , - 

township was, under .the Metropolitan Police* how. . years elapse.; , 

many men would be added ? -98. Chairman. — T he sewerage at that spot appears .. 

Mr. Heard. — I am sure there would not be more to be in an unsatisfactory condition. If the Clontarf 
than at present. Commissioners are the urban sanitary- authority they 

88. Mr. Austin. — About two and a half years ago can provide for it. 

there was a robbery committed on some of my pro- 99. Mr. Kennedy. — If the Commissioners would 
perty. One of my houses had the entire of the lead not give any opposition to the outfall proposed, it 
stripped off the roof at night, and a most singular would be a great thing. 

thing occurred, I got the house redone and it was 100. Chairman. — B efore the two years are up there 
carried away again. That looked as if there was will, very probably, be very extensive legislation on 
really no supervision against such offences. I may this subject. 

mention that I went to the Constabulary station* and ■ 101. Mr. Lemon. — From what I know of the feeling 

there were, at that particular time, only two constables of the Commissioners they are perfectly, willing- to 
at Ballybough. . meet Mr. Kennedy as far as the funds are concerned. 

89. Mr. Heard. — At that time there was a dis-- . 102. Mr. Kennedy ; — iW e would join you liberally if. « 

turbance at Belfast, and the men were called away, the Board would take, the question into consideration, , 

The worst characters are at Ballybough. It would be a great matter to settle it. 

90. Chairman. — S upposing offences are committed, 103. Mr. Biggs . — This 2s. rate is not sufficient for 

and arrests made, where are they taken to ? — -Cooloek : i our purposes, and I quite agree with those gentlemen 
Petty Sessions. -who stated that we required an increase on that to 

91. How far off is that ? — Two miles. enable the affairs of the township to be preperly . 

92. And how often are the sessions held ? — Once a managed. I think that there should be at- least Is. 

fortnight. . additional. 

93. Would it not be an advantage to have Clontarf 104. Mr. Donnelly. — I can distinctly prove, as I did 

under the control of the Metropolitan Police? — Well, ; on a former occasion, that during the past few years 
it seems to work very well at Cooloek— there are a the Corporation diverted a large amount of sewerage 
great many convictions there. into the Tolka and to my property, t I am in .favour 

94. You would not get additional police unless you of annexation. 

paid for them? 105. Mr . Tisdall. — I must express my dissent from 

Mr. Heard. — No, the present Forces are paid out what has been stated regarding the police. I think 
of the Consolidated Fund. they , are a model force here, and ladies may walk -in ■ 

95. Mr. Lemon.- — Do you think there should be safety along the roads at any hour. 

more police under your command? — I think not. . 106. Mr. Donnelly. — That is certainly not my., ex-, 

This district compared with others is wonderfully free perience. 

fl °o c ° m* 16 n- ( t i -X • ,-t, , c , , The inquiry then terminated. 

96. Mr. Hunter. — I think it is the system of the 1 J 


KINGSTOWN.— AUGUST 26th, 1879. 
Before Messrs. W. A. Exhajm, Q.C., and 0. P. Cotton, c.E. 


Kingstown. 
Aug. 28, 1879. 


ill - . R. J. Ennis, examined. Mr. 


1. Chairman. — You are Town Clerk of Kingstown ? 
— Yes. 

2. What is the population of Kingstown? — 17,528 
according to the Census of 1871. 

3. It is an increasing population? — Yes ; and I 
would estimate.it at about 22,000 at present. The 
area is 1,467 acres 1 rood thirty-three perches, and 
the valuation £73,472, to which must be added that 
of Government buildings in the township, On which 
the Treasury pay in lieu of rates £737. 

4. Of that £73,000 how much is buildings and how 
much is land? — The valuation of land and railways 
which are rated at one-fourth comes to £6,483 5s. 

5. The boimdaries were originally fixed by the 3rd 
and 4th of Wm. IV. ? — Yes. That Was the boundaries 
of Kingstown proper, but Glasthule was subsequently 
added in 1855 under the Act of 1854. 

6. Did the boundaries remain the same from 1855 
to 1874? — Yes ; until the Act of 1874. 

7. Were the boundaries then extended further? — 
Yes ; as they now exist. 

8. Were the queries we sent down submitted to the 


Er 

Commissioners ? — They were submitted to a full meet- 
ing of the Board, and they were referred to a com- 
mittee to prepare answers. The Commissioners pre- 
sent expressed their views generally on the subject, 
and the Committee brought up the answers which you 
have received. At a meeting held on the 18th April 
last these answers were unanimously agreed to. 
There was not a large meeting of the Board, but the 
answers really conveyed the general feelings of the 
general body of the Commissioners. To that there 
was only one exception, and that was by . one Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Crosthwaite, who has some interest in 
property in Rochestown, and having a fancy for, 
municipal government lie wished that place to be 
brought in, but the Commissioners declined to accede 
to his wish. 

9. In considering the question of extension, was it 
understood that the present system of municipal 
government was to be the same? — They only went 
into the question of the boundary. They did not go 
into the question of new government or finance. 

10. Everything to remain as it is ? — Yes. 

20 2 
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Aup 26 . 1879 . 
Mr. R. J. 


11. Was it for the benefit of the town rates that 
this place was taken in in 1874? — I would not answer 
that in the negative or affirmative. 

12. Is the entire of the township within the Metro- 
politan Police District? — It is. 

13. What is the valuation of the wards? — The 
valuations of the wards, omitting gas and water mains 
which are uniform through the township, are Glasthule, 
£16,628 ; Kingstown East, £21,933 12s. ; Westward, 
£20,620; and Monkstown, £12,890 12s. To that 
must be added what makes up the gross total of 
£73,472, namely, £837 for gas mains, £563 for 
water mains, and £737 for treasury grant. Glasthule, 
Kingstown East and West Wards, all return the 
same number of Commissioners — six each, and Monks- 
town ward three. 

14. Is it considered fair that Glasthule should 
return the same number of Commissioners as the East 
and West wards when its valuation is so much less? 
— That was a matter of great contention before Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, and last in 1869, 
when it was then settled. I think one reason is, 
that Glasthule is capable of great extension, and it is 
being built upon every day. 

15. Has not Kingstown West more building 
ground ? — Yes. 

16. Have the Commissioners considered whether 
any alteration is desirable in the wards ? — They think 
that after the great trouble to settle them in 1869 
there is no necessity to alter them now. 

17. Have they had the matter under consideration ? 
—No. 

18. Is there not a veiy large district of building 
ground in Monkstown ward unbuilt upon? — That 
applies to all the wards. Of course there is a great 
deal unbuilt upon in Monkstown. 

19. Under your Act what does the railway pay ? — 
Only one-fourth. 

20. What are your present debts? — We owe a 
balance on foot of a loan of £16,000, obtained for 
water supply to the town in 1870. That amounts to 
£12,800. 

2 1 . That is being paid off by a sinking fund ? — Yes ; 
£400 a year. We owe £8,000 loan, obtained to build 
a new Town Hall and Court-house. We also owe a 
balance of £10,000, obtained in 1876 for sewage. 
There is a proportion of that paid off by sinking fund 
of about £2 per cent, per annum, and that is wiping 
that out since 1876. 

22. Are these your entire debts ? — Yes. 

23. Are all these charged on the general rate? — 
Yes ; except the sewage loan which is repaid by a 
special sewage rate. We also owe £2,000 for 
asphalting. We have paid off some of it ; and £1,300 
for pipe laying in extra districts of the township. In 
each of these cases we have repaid since obtaining 
the loans annual instalments at the rate of 2 per cent, 
on the moneys obtained for sewage and pipe laying 
in the extra district ; and at a somewhat higher rate 
on the loans obtained for other purposes. 

24. Have you water laid through the entire town- 
ship? — Yes ; and even through the new district. 

25. Do you light it all ? — Yes ; we put lamps all 
through the township, but not in such numbers where 
the places are not thickly populated. 

26. Do the rated occupiers pay the same in these 
districts as in the centre of the town ? — There is no 
variation of the rates. 

27. What is your contract with the Corporation 
for the supply of water ? — 5 d. in the pound on the 
valuation. 

28. Is the water supply always on? — Always on, 
so far as the Corporation can give it, but we turn it 
off, not altogether, every night, in order to check the 
enormous consumption. We don’t turn it off alto- 
gether ; we only reduce the pressure. 

29. Do you mean that everyone in Kingstown can 
draw water during the night, but at a reduced pres- 
sure? — Yes; we have one-eighth left on constantly, 
and then in the morning we turn it on full. 


30. Would it reach every house in Kingstown at 
night? — No; it would not reach the houses in the 
higher districts. 

31. What authority have you for turning it off — 
is not that directly contrary to law? — I am not aware 
it is. We don’t turn it completely off. If we did 
not do so the extra rate required at the present charge 
of 3£d. per thousand gallons to pay for the excess 
would reach 2d. or 3d. in the pound per annum. It 
is in order to avoid that we are taking these precau- 
tions. It is only a temporary movement. W e have 
issued placards and notices, and we are gradually cut- 
ting down this excess consumption. Our statutable 
allowance is 20,000 gallons per diem, but we use some- 
times 35,000 gallons. We say statutable allowance 
because it is mentioned in the contract. I may state 
that I have not received, since that course was adopted, 
a dozen complaints from distinct individuals in con- 
nexion with the turning off of the water. 

32. For instance, take De Yesci- ten-ace and the 
other terraces about there ? — I only got two complaints 
altogether from De Vesci-terrace, and one from Long- 
ford-terrace. 

33. But have they not water? — They have not the 
same pressure. 

34. Have the people in Vesey-place got it? — Yes, 
and since they find they will be deprived of the water 
by night they will shut down their valves and prevent 
waste. We are appealing to them both ways, to their 
senses by putting down the valves, and to their feelings 
by placards, but this is only a temporary measure 
altogether. 

35. How would you manage if a fire broke out? — 
We have everything in perfect order for that. 

36. How far is the valve where the water is turned 
off from the Town Hall? — It is at York-street; so 
that our man as soon as the least alarm is given can 
turn on the water. The first thing to be done is to 
notice him. 

37. Where does he live t-r— In Sussex-street, where 
the appliances are. 

38. How far is that from the valve where he would 
have to go to ? — He would walk it in about six or seven 
minutes, and while the other man would be getting 
ready the fire appliances he would have the valve 
turned on. That matter was gravely discussed before 
the order was made, and tried several times. We 
have also an arrangement with the police, as they would 
naturally be the first to receive intimation of a fire at 
night, whom to call upon at once ; they have the 
address of our water inspector and other parties, and 
just a fortnight ago we got a fix-e escape on the best 
principle. 

39. Is the valve locked down? — No; the man goes 
with a key and turns it on at once. 

40. It is a water meter chamber ? — No ; it is always 
on there. 

41. Have you any fire-brigade? — Of course you 
are aware that wherever there is a guard ship the men 
on board are regularly trained to put out fires in the 
district to which they are attached, so we can fall back 
upon that. Our own men are very expert with the 
hose, and we have water at high pressure ; it is only a 
matter of turning on the water. 

42. You had a trial of the hose some time ago ? — • 
Yes ; and with the fire engine also. The fire engine 
was a failure, but the hose worked perfectly. We 
have 600 feet of hose, and we have arranged with 
Captain Ingram to train as many men as we send in 
in the working of the hose, fire escape, and so on. 

43. Some people are of opinion that the fire brigade 
of Dublin should be co-extensive with the Metropolitan 
Police district in the same way as in London and paid 
for by the whole area. What would you say to a rate 
in aid from Kingstown for the use of the fire brigade 
in return ? — Dublin is too far away. 

44. But London is twenty-two miles ? — They have 
stations. 

45. Exactly, and there is a proposal to have a fire 
brigade in each of the stations — Blackrock, Kingstown, 
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and so on ? — The reply of the Commissioners to all that 
would be very emphatic ; they would not like to have 
it because it would be a precedent to have anything to 
do with the ratepayers of the Dublin Corporation, and 
they are opposed to that. 

46. At present you have to pay 2 cl. to the Dublin 
Corporation for the bridge tax ? — We do ; but we are 
aware how that was got through. The Dublin 
Metropolitan district sounded very natural to the 
Committee of the House of Commons, but they did not 
know that they were going outside the city of Dublin. 

47. What is your maximum rating power! — We 
have not approached it. Our improvement rate is 
only Is. 5 cl. now, and we have power to raise 2s. 

48. Are you able to do road making and scavenging 
with that? — No; we have Is. 6 d. for that, and we 
have power to go up to 2s. 6 d. 

49. What are the different rates? — Improvement 
rate 2s., that is the maximum, Is. 6 d. road rate, and 
under certain conditions 2s. 6 d. 

50. What are the conditions? — The calling of a 
meeting and obtaining the consent of the majority of 
the ratepayers, and as to the sewer rate, of course we 
are not limited. 

51. What are the county at large charges? — We 
pay that out of our road rate. We don’t make a 
distinct rate for that, the Is. 6 <7. covers it. 

52. How much of the Is. Qd. has been left for the 
roads? — From 8i I. to 1(M, for all the expenses con- 
nected with the roads. 

53. Are you able to keep all the roads for that? — 
One penny in the pound brings in £280, and that 
will explain why from 8 d. to 10«f. is sufficient. 

54. Some people in Dublin propose that there 
should be a rate thrown over the whole metropolitan 
district, towards what are called metropolitan improve- 
ments, in the same way as in the metropolitan district 
in London? 

55. Mr. R. Herron, j.p., Chairman Township Com- 
missioners. — However we might not object to acting 
in conjunction with Blackrock and Dalkey, the feeling 
of the entire township is against having anything 
directly orindirectly to do with the Dublin Corporation. 

56. You have nothing to do with them except that 
you pay '2d. for bridges in the city ? 

Mr. Ennis. — We pay that to the Port and Docks 
Board and not to the Corporation. 

57. Every person in the London metropolitan 
district has to pay the same rate for metropolitan 
improvements, is it your opinion that in the Dublin 
metropolitan district they should not contx-ibute any- 
thing ? — My idea is, knowing London pretty well and 
the mode of management there, that London is so 
exceptional in every .respect that no analogy is possible 
between it and any other place. 

58. I don’t know that the people of Woolwich have 
to pay for the Thames embankment, on the ground 
that it is a metropolitan improvement? — You cannot 
possibly take it that Kingstown is attached to Dublin 
in the same way as Woolwich is to London. 

59. Why not? — Becaxxse there is no marked line of 
separation between London and Woolwich. 

60. And what is the distinct line between Dublin 
and Kingstown, it is not one mass of buildings from 
Dublin to Dalkey? — No ; your ax’gxxment would apply 
to Rathmines, Pembroke, and Kilmainlxam, but thex'e 
is a very bold distinct line at Booterstown. 

61. It is gradually being bxxilt upon? — The better 
way to carry out the idea would be to have a county 
at large for charge, Dublin improvements. 

62. But you cannot call yourself the county at 
large, for you are formed into a township? 

63. Mr. Myles KeUy, Township Commissioner, 
Kingstown. — You might as well say Bray was part of 
Dxxblin for it is only six miles further on. We don’t 
benefit by any improvements in the city of Dublin. 

64. Have you calculated at all the number of people 
in Kingstown who carry on business ixx Dublin ? — I 
never went into it, but I could give an idea of it. 


65. Are they not very considerable? — No; very Kingstown. 
few indeed. You would be suprised at the number. Aug. 26 , xs79. .. 

66 . Don’t you see a large number of business people • — — 

. , t, J u- • ii , v- 11 Mr. It. J 

going into Dublin in the morning ( — x ou see a con- 
sideyable number, but I would not say a large number. 

67. Mr. John M’Evoy, Town Commissioner, Kings- 
town. — I think if there was an examination made in 
the township it would be found that the people living 
in them were people of independent means who came 
up from the country, and like to live in a place half 
town, half country, near a city. 

68. Mr. Cotton — I wonder the Rathmines people 
did not attempt to prove that, because they seemed 
to accede to the proposition that the residents were 
almost all city business people. 

69. Mr. Ennis. — Not more than 5 per cent, of the 
population of Kingstown go in to business in the city. 

70. Mr. M‘Evoy. — I would say more, about one-third 
of the houses are occupied by people who come under 
the category of those having some office in the city, and 
the remaining two-thirds do not. 

71. Are the majority of the remainder people who 
are supplying them with what they require? — Yes, 
and the others are people who have selected Kingstown 
as a place to live in. 

72. Where does Kingstown draw its supplies from? 

Mr. Ennis. — The port of Dublin is really the 

emporium of this district, of course. 

73. Is not the port of Dublin, in point of fact, the 
port for Kingstown except for coals? — Yes, we have 
our own supply of minerals and coals. 

7 4. Don’t the supplies for the grocers, bakers, and 
butchers, come through Dublin ? — To a great extent, 
the port of Dublin is the medium of supplying articles 
of consumption in Kingstown to a very large extent. 

75. And for Dalkey and Blackrock, and all these- 
adjoining townships? — Dalkey draws a great many 
supplies from us. 

76. Yes, and are they not brought into Dublin and 
conveyed in carts from that to the townships ? — Yes, and 
that is the reason why we contribute to the Rock road 

77. That is, because you use it so largely? — And 
the people of Dublin use Kingstown very largely also. 

Kingstown is asssisting the Dublin people to pay their 
rates, by the profit they afford them by dealing with 
them. 

78. Mr. Kelly. — Last year we made a reduction of 
3 cl. in the pound in the rates, so that instead of get- 
ting into debt we are getting out of it. 

79. Mr. Cotton. — Was not that in consequence of 
the altered management about the water ? 

80. Mr. Kelly. — No. 

81. Mr. Cotton. — I understood Mr. Ennis to say, 
that if the excessive consumption went on they would 
have to pay 2 d. or 3 cl. in the’ £ extra ? 

Mr. Ennis. — The Corporation claimed it, but we 
did not pay it. 

82. Chairman. — On no condition would you like to 
be attached to the Corporation of Dublin ? 

Mr. Ennis. — No. 

83. Mr. IPEvoy. — We are unanimous in that. 

84. Mr. Kelly. — There are 99 out of every 100 in 
the township against it. 

85. Mr. Ennis. — It would be very far fetched to 
have any metropolitan improvement rate levied beyond 
the cross at Blackrock. 

86. Mr. Kelly. — I would be sorry to see Blackrock 
attached to Dublin, but as a citizen of Kingstown I 
think Dublin has a right to attach Pembroke and 
the other outlying townships, for they all form one city. 

87. Chairman. — What do you say to the keeping 
up of the roads and police ? 

Mr. Ennis. — We have our own police barracks with a 
distinct superintendent and everything separate and 
it is just the same as if we had to pay the constabulary 
rate. In this way we get a direct tangible benefit for 
that 8 d. in the pound police rate, and if we had to 
support our own police it would cost us more. 
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Kikostowk. ,88. But why not contribute towards keeping -up the 
Aug. 2e, i879i ■ metropolis from which you draw your supplies'?— tHow 
Mr p 77 would yOu draw the line as to the purpose -for - which 
Ennis. ’ the rate is to he expended ? ■ k 

89. In keeping up the streets through which the 
supplies came ? — We should keep part of' the rate for 
our own township also. 

90. No, because they don’t draw supplies 'from you 

at all, while you cut up their streets and injure them ? 
— The heavy loads from the wholesale houses injure - 
our streets ; we have to pay for them and the 'Dublin 
merchant has the profit. , - 

91. Do not the Kingstown people largely go . into - 
Dublin to theatres, -&c., and use .the streets of the .city 
with cabs and other vehicles ? — We have . apier. here, 
and we have Killiney Hill and other attractions, which 
bring the people of Dublin out here so that the pic- 
ture can be reversed in that way. With the exception 
perhaps of Mr. M‘Evoy I think all the arguments 
you have used would fail to convince the Board that 
the proposal was a fail 1 one. 

92. Have the Board considered whether it would 
be of advantage to Kingstown,- Blackrock, and Dalkey 
that they should be united at least for drainage and 
fire brigade purposes ? — The question of such union 
was never considered. The only question was the 
general question of extension. The question of the 
amalgamation of the townships of Blackrock and 
Dalkey with Kingstown although frequently dis- 
cussed by individual members was never formally 
considered. The members seemed to agree that they 
would as soon let matters stay as they are, but the 
question of union with the object you state I never 
heard discussed at all. 

93. Mr. M l Evoy. — Was not the proposal under the 
main drainage scheme to take in Blackrock and give 
them representation ? 

. Mr. Ennis. — That was for a drainage board. 

94. Mr. M l Evoy. — It was considered then ? 

Mr. Ennis. — Yes, in 1872 and 1873 it was under 
consideration but the project fell through and we are 
now going under the Act of 1878 for the main drain- 
age of the district. 

95. Mr. Cotton. — A nd does not the Act of 1878 
give power to form a united district for the purposes 
of drainage ? — It does, but it says where there are 
two districts to be united which were before separate 
the contributions of each are to be settled by arbi- 


tration by the Local Go-verment Board. • It cannot be 
disputed that Blackrock, Kingstown, and Dalkey form 
one compact district and' there is -no well' defined 
boundary between the three. They are' all within the 
same drainage area. 

96. - Chairman. — What are the objections to -the 
union? — I would suggest that what you have now 
thrown out should be laid before the Commissioners 
of Kingstown and if you adjourned the inquiry to a 
future day- the matter could be considered in the mean 
time. 

97. The principle on which the townships around 
Dublin should be annexed to the city if recommended 
by us would compel us to deal with Kingstown and 
Blackrock in a similar way ? — The analogy I think is 
very close. The question however has never been 
discussed here, we did not know the scope of your 
inquiry. 

98. Mr. Kelly . — We would not like to hamper our 
ratepayers with liabilities for money which we think 
was badly spent. We wouldlike to know the liabilities 
and the taxes of these places before we went into the 
question. So far as we are concerned there is no fear 
of our asking to have these places annexed. There is 
no more healthy town in Ireland or better drained. 

99. Mr. M‘Evoy . — If it be taken as part of a large 
scheme of municipal reform I would be in favour of 
uniting Kingstown, Blackrock, and Dalkey, and -I 
think I would add Killiney. Let them form one 
township; but if the proposal is nothing more than 
that Kingstown being the larger should swallow up the 
other, I would be against extension. I could give a 
great many arguments in favour of it, but I would 
like the Dalkey and Blackrock people to be heard. 

100. Chairman. — Would you have any objection 
to let it go down upon our notes that you suggest or 
approve of a suggestion to amalgamate the townships, 
then we can give notice that that having been suggested 
at this inquiry an opportunity will be given at a future 
day to consider the subject, and we can request the 
Commissioners of Dalkey and Blackrock to attend in 
order to discuss the matter. 

101. Mr. M’Evoy . — I have no objection ; it being 
taken down in my words — as part of a great scheme 
for municipal reform. 

The inquiry was then adjourned until Tuesday, 16th 
September. 


September 16th, 1879. 

Before Messrs. W. A. Exham. Q.C.. and C. P. Cotton. C.E. 


Mr. Ennis, Town Clerk, handed in statistics of the 
different wards of Kingstown, and the valuation num- 
ber of acres and of qualified voters, number of voters 
qualified to be Commissioners, and a return of 
the rates for the last six years. (See Appendix, 
No. 29.) 

Mr. Anthony O'Neill handed in a resolution of the 
Dalkey Commissioners, dated 1st September. - (See 
Appendix, No. 30.) 

111. Chairman. — On the part of the Township of 
Kingstown, as far as you are aware, have your Board 
any objection that Blackrock and Dalkey should be 
added to your township ? 

Mr. Heron, Chairman of the Kingstown Com- 
missioners. — As far as I know they have no objec- 
tion. 

112. Mr. Joseph W. Foley, j.p. — I am a Commis- 
sioner of Kingstown, and I would like to consider as 
to the terms upon which amalgamation should take 
place. 

113. Mr. Heron . — We have not considered that 
wide and important question as to the terms upon 
which amalgamation should take place, but I would 
say, personally, that each district ought to bear and be 
accountable for its own debts, until they are wiped out, 


before any rate could be struck for the amalgamated 
area. 

114. Chairman. — Is that your individual view ? — 
Yes. 

115. And that, in future, the expense should be 
thrown over the entire area? — Yes. 

116. And that, as far as possible, the expense of 
lighting, cleansing, and scavenging, and of sanitary 
improvement should be thrown over the entire district 
with a common rate ? — That is so. 

117. Mr. Myles Kelly . — The valuation of the elec- 
toral division of Kingstown, within the municipal 
boundary, is .£72,610. 

118. Mr. Cotton. — It is returned as £74,209?-— 
My return is from the books of the clerk of the Bath- 
down Union. 

119. That includes the property on which rates 
should be struck? — Well, that is the valuation of the 
Kingstown township. The valuation of the part of 
the electoral division of Kingstown in Blackrock is 
£10,385, and of the part in Dalkey £2,116. The 
portions of the electoral division outside the township 
altogether are. valued at £150. That is in the rural 
district, making the total valuation of the electoral 
division of Kingstown £85,161. 
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. - - 120. Chairman. — Is it your opinion that the whole 
of- the> electoral division should be in Kingstown ? — 
Yes, and my. particular reason is, that we are most 
anxious to carry out the Main Drainage, and we find 
•• difficulty in doing so in several ways. We even, at 
r present, have the tenders for making what is called the 
West Pier outfall-sewer, and we are in negotiation 
with the Blackrock Commissioners in reference to 
that. We have had law suits with them with regard 
to the pollution of a river which runs through their 
township into ours. The Blackrock township runs in 
- upon our township, and with regard to the natural 
drainage way, we are the proper parties to drain the 
district, for the natural outfall is on the West Pier. 
The Blackrock people are anxious for that, but we have 
not completed our negotiations with them yet. Another 
• thing which lias caused a dispute is as to the pollution 
of the Stradbrook stream, about which we have a suit 
of some standing, and we find it very awkward to have 
one part of the electoral division kept in repair by the 
Blackrock Commissioners and another part by the 
Kingstown Commissioners. The road divides the two 
townships, and we light and repair one-half, while it 
is all within our own electoral division by a long way. 

121. Do the two sets of scavengers meet on the 
road? — Yes, and have a friendly conversation, and 
read the - news to each other. 

122. Mr. Cotton. — Do you mean that you ‘maintain 
one half of the width of the road ? — No ; it is divided 
in two by the length, and the reason I am anxious we 
should have a regular boundary is to do away with 
this altogether. 

123. Chairman. — Well, isn’t that a strong reason 
for amalgamation? — I don’t intend to give evidence 
on that at all, because we have not properly discussed 
it. We were given to understand that the Dalkey 
Commissioners do not wish to touch Kingstown and 
the Blackrock Commissioners the same, and I would 
leave them to themselves, giving us the portions of the 
electoral division in their township. 

124. Mr. Cotton. — But that would be taking half 
of their boundary away ? 

125. Mr. Crowe, T.c., Blackrock. — That would take 
the best part of our township. 

126. Mi - . Kelly. — Monkstown wai - d has two sets of 
Commissioners, and one half sits here and the other 
half in Blackrock, but if we had the electoral division 
they would all sit here. I would be anxious to give 
three Commissioners to that part of Blackrock,. which 
would make the valuation of that portion of Monks- 
town the same as the other wards. The reason for 
wishing the electoral division brought in, so far as it 
relates to Dalkey, is more serious than in the case of 
Blackrock, for we wish to make an outfall sewer in 
our electoral division, but the Dalkey Commissioners 
will not let us go near them. We have offered them 
a road for the use of their sewer through the whole of 
Glasthule district, but they would not hear of it at all. 

If we had the electoral division we would have a right 
to make the outfall. We only want power to take in 
what belongs to us of our electoral division in the 
Dalkey township, and then the Kingstown Township 
would be formed according to the electoral division 
boundary. I don’t say that these gentlemen should - 
not' be paid the expense they were put to both - in ■ 
Blackrock and Dalkey for lamps and water mains. 

127. Mr. Parkinson, t.c., Dalkey. — There is a most 
prominent promontory into the' sea at Sandycove, and 
there are greater currents in Dalkey sound, and I don’t 
think that' the Dalkey Commissioner’s use sufficient 
vigilance in making inquiry about the matter of- the 
outfall, and they did not produce sufficient evidence 
as to the currents, and I would ask Mr. Kelly is not - 
it his reason for wishing this change that he wishes 
to put the sewage of his township outside the district. 

128. Mr. Kelly. — We wish to put it in the electoral 
division of Kingstown, and the Local Government 
Board refused to give us permission to discharge at 
Sandycove point. 

129. Mr. Parkinson. — I thought you might be 


under the impression that Bullock was more prominent 
than Sandycove ? — Yes ; but there is no current there. 

130. Mr. Parkinson. — I have been there for years 
and there is a strong current. 

131. Mr .Kelly. — This is all a sentimental grievance. 

Mr. O'Neill. — What is the valuation of Glasthule ? 

132. Mr. Kelly. — I don’t know. 

133. Mr. O'Neill— It is £16,000, which is £2,000 
greater than the valuation of Dalkey, and supposing 
you were to go to Dalkey and take away £2,116 of 
the valuation of it you will make Glasthule ward 
£18,000,. and then you will be taking the sewage of 
this place with this. £16,0,00 valuation, and throwing 
it into Dalkey, and that is really the object in view 
and that would destroy Dalkey altogether. 

134. Mr. Kelly. — I merely wish to comply with the 
recommendation of . the Committee of the House of 
Commons, and make the electoral division and the 
municipal boundary coterminous, and I propose to do 
that and compensate the township for any expense 
they have been put to in the parts that will be included 
in this township. 

135. Mr. O’Neill. — But we say that the. object of 
getting that piece cut off Dalkey is to throw in the ' 
sewage of Kingstown into Dalkey township and 
destroy it. 

136. Mr. Mylo Burke, Commissioner - , Dalkey. — Wo 
have borrowed a considerable sum of money from 
Government, and the money of course has been raised 
partly on the portion that Mi - . Kelly proposed to take 
away and how would that be settled. 

137. Chairman. — The only way would be to take 
an account of the valuation of each portion and make 
the proportion for which the added district would be 
liable, chargeable to the enlarged Kingstown town- 
ship. 

138. Mr. Kelly. — I am going in for the fail - principle 
and would leave details to be considered afterwards. 

I would like our Board to. have an opportunity of 
considering the question, for there are many conditions 
to consider, for instance, Blackrock township has an £S 
franchise and we have a £4 franchise, and in Dalkey 
the same thing exists. 

139. Chairman. — Would the Blackrock people 
have any objection to reduce their franchise to £4 ? 

140. Captain Betham, t.c., Blackrock.— I would 
be very sorry to do that. 

141. Mr. Parkinson. — We were very sorry we ever 
plaeed it at £4 in Dalkey. 

142. Chairman. — When that question comes to be 
discussed hereafter there will be very little difficulty 
in dealing with it. I would like to know why the 
Blackrock franchise is £8 ? 

Captain Betham. — Because it woi - ks well. 

143. Mr. Kelly. — It is to be understood that under 
no circumstances would we take in Blackrock with 
an £8 franchise. 

144. Mr. Burke. — I think if the people of Dalkey 
were canvassed they would prefer to have the franchise 
as it is. 

145. Mr. Parleinson. — There are some Boards who 
are sorry they ever fixed it at £4. 

146. Mr. Burlce— If you take away the portion 
proposed from Dalkey you would reduce the valuation 
to such a small sum that we could never carry on the 
tOvmship business. 

147. Mr. Kelly. — We only take away £2,000 of 
the valuation, and they could take in Ballybrack into 
Dalkey. 

148. Mr. O’Neill. — If you take in Dalkey we might 
go in for taking up the whole of Killiney. on the same 
principle, for it is all Killiney division. 

149. Mr. Parkinson. — It would be a most unfair 
thing to take away any of our township unless you 
give us an equivalent. 

150. Chairman. — Suppose we came to the con- 
clusion that it is desirable to amalgamate the three 
townships, what would be your view as to the rates 
and debts ? 

151. Mr. Parkinson. — I would leave the debts of 
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Dalkey to Dalkey, andhavearatestruck to paythem,and 
in the same way with Kingstown and Blackrock, and 
then to have the sanitary expense paid out of another 
rate, and that in future all the debt would be thrown 
over the entire amalgamated township. 

152. Mr. Kelly. — That would be the only way it 
could be done, but how would the representation be ! 

153. Chairman. — T he next question would be as 
to your view of the number of the governing body 
necessary to carry on the work of the three town- 
ships. You have at present twenty-one members 
here, and there are fifty-seven altogether in the three 
townships! — We would want thirty here, because 
there are a number of committees. 

154. But suppose the quorum was' reduced ! — Our 
quorum is five, I believe, and we very seldom sepa- 
rate without having a meeting. We have a large 
number of committees which do much work inde- 
pendent of the general Board. But I would say 
that the wards in the new township should get repre- 
sentation according to the valuation and population, 
but I would not alter the number of wards. There 
are four wards in Kingstown, one in Dalkey, and 
three in Blackrock, that is eight altogether, and three 
Commissioners for each one would be twenty-four, 
and twenty-four would just be as good as thirty. 

155. Mr. Parkinson. — Mr. Betham has put me in 
mind of a great inconvenience that would be caused 
by amalgamation. The Commissioners attending the 
Board from the Booterstown and Dalkey ends would 
be at a great loss of time, and I am afraid we would 
not be able to get them to attend. 

156. Chairman. — Y ou can get gentlemen in 
London to attend distances of ten miles. 

157. Captain Betham. — It would take half an hour 
to come from some parts of the district to the place of 
meeting in Kingstown, and half an hour to get back. 

1 could not possibly give that time to travelling and 
afford the same supervision to the work. 

158. Mr. Roche, t.c., Kingstown.— We sometimes 
find it very hard to get a quorum here, and if we 
have Dalkey and Blackrock added we would find it 
harder still. 

159. Mi-. Kelly. — I am not to be taken at present 
as giving evidence for the amalgamation of the three 
townships. 

160. Chairman. — B ut I asked you would you be 
willing to take the other townships if we recom- 
mended it, and I understood you to say you would 1 
— No. 

161. But supposing we decided in favour of amal- 
gamation ! — Perhaps it would add new energy to the 
Board, but the township Commissioners have unani- 
mously asked that there should be no alteration. 

162. Mr. Roche. — I am in favour of leaving each 
Board a jurisdiction for the present, and I believe all 
the members of the Board are of the. same opinion. 

163. Mr. Heron. — We passed a resolution that we 
did not deem it expedient at present to tender 
evidence as a Board, but we left it open to individual 
members to give their opinion. 

164. Mr. T. M. Porter, Town Clerk, Blackrock. — 
I have just had a letter from Mr. Wigliam, our chair- 
man, and he desires me to say that, at a subsequent 
meeting of his Board, there was a minute made that 
it was the unanimous opinion of the Blackrock Com- 
missioners that they are not all anxious for amalga- 
mation with Kingstown and Dalkey, and that it 
would be quite injurious to be so amalgamated in the 
interests of the three townships, and the Commis- 
sioners will send you a minute to that effect. 

165. Captain Betham. — And you have the opinion 
of the Blackrock and Dalkey people that the attend- 
ance here would not be the same here as in Blackrock 
and Dalkey, and that the overseeing of the township 
would be lost to a great extent by the time occupied 
in getting here. 

166. Mr. KeUy. — I don't give evidence as to amal- 
gamation, but if such a thing takes place I stated the 


grounds on which I think it is fair it should be done, 
and I think we should get an opportunity of weighing 
the question, whether it would be advantageous to us 
or otherwise. 

167. Chairman.— Supposing we suggested a body 
of twenty-four Commissioners, do you see any reason 
why they should not efficiently carry on the affairs of 
the township! — No, they could carry it on better 
than 57. 

168. Do you think it would be an advantage, 
taking a large and comprehensive view of the 
matter, to have these three townships amalga- 
mated, to have one governing body instead of three, 
one set of officers instead of three, and have the 
benefit of a united administration, with a fire brigade, 
and a uniform system of drainage, paying officers 
proper salaries instead of paying three sets improper 
salaries, as they must necessaiily be! — I think the 
saving would be very little in that way, and the 
supervision, as divided now, is a great deal better, 
but, at the same time, as far as amalgamation is con- 
cerned, I would insist that the townships of Killiney 
and Ballybrack should be brought in here also. I 
should like that a day should be allowed to the 
gentlemen to say what they would do under the 
circumstances, and I would ask an opportunity of 
discussing with our Board whether they would go in 
for amalgamation. 

169. What would you say as to there being a 
Metropolitan Board, each district remaining as it is ! 
— Don’t mention it at all. 

170. Can you suggest any reason why it should not 
be in Dublin as it is in London, where there is a 
Metropolitan Board to carry on metropolitan improve- 
ments 1 — No improvements that would take place in 
the city would benefit Kingstown at all, and why 
should we pay for it. 

171. Then I might say no improvements in 
the heart of London would benefit the people of 
Woolwich ! — They are different places altogether. 

172. At Blackrock they said that to some metro- 
politan improvements they ought to pay some 
contribution, and some gentlemen stated they would 
be prepared to pay sometliing towards the city instead 
of being amalgamated with the city. 

173. Mr. Kelly. — I think it would be the greatest 
injustice so far as Kingstown is concerned that they 
should be asked to pay for improvements in Dublin, 
and the reason is that Kingstown is seven miles from 
Dublin, and that it is a township within itself, and 
that it has no desire to interfere with the Municipal 
Corporation of Dublin. 

174. Chairman. — But no one can shut his eyes to 
the fact that the streets of Dublin are largely used 
every day by numbers of mercantile men and their 
families, coming in from this district, and as it is a 
great advantage to them that Dublin should be as 
healthy as possible, should they not contribute some- 
thing towards it! — The answer to that is that Kings- 
town is a watering place. We are most anxious to 
have it well sewered, and we are going to spend 
thousands on outfall sewer, and make it as attractive 
as possible, and it behoves the people of Dublin to 
make Dublin as attractive as possible so that people 
won’t come out here to live. 

175. Mr. Crowe. — The merchants of Dublin use 
our roads in sending out their goods from the city, 
and they don’t pay anything. 

176. Mr. Foley. — All these merchants who live in 
Kingstown pay house rent in Dublin. 

177. Mr. Burke. — The argument about the metro- 
politan improvements might apply to the whole 
country 1 

178. Chairman. — But you must stop somewhere, 
and the only place to stop is at the end of suburban 
rural district. 

179. Mr. Parlcinson. — My reasons for opposing 
amalgamation are chiefly as to taxation. I believe 
that within thirty years our taxation in Dalkey will 
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be reduced to Is. 6i7. in the pound. We have gone 
into it very carefully since this question has cropped 
up, and we have no doubt our total taxation will be 
reduced as I say for all purposes. Our district has 
increased in valuation to a very great extent indeed 
— more so than Kingstown or Bray, on account of the 
number of buildings. I think there are more buildings 
going on in Dalkey at present than in Kingstown . From 
1871 to 1876, the valuation has increased .£1,455 5s. 

180. Chairman. — You will find that Kingstown 
has increased about £7,000. 

181. Mr. Parkinson. — I should say in proportion 
Dalkey has increased quite as much. Even within 
the last two or three years it has increased greatly, 
and if we go on increasing as we have done — as we 
have no doubt we will, for we have become a favourite 
place, especially there are four doctors building houses, 
and seven doctors there altogether at present — we are 
likely to become a veiy thriving place. We have 
borrowed almost all that we intend to borrow, for all 
our works are done, our drainage will be finished in 
another year, and everything necessary will be com- 
pleted. Kingstown and Blackrock are only commenc- 
ing their drainage, and they are only commencing to 
borrow. If amalgamation took place to-morrow, and 
that Kingstown borrowed £50,000 for the improve- 
ment of Kingstown, it would be levied over the whole 
of Dalkey and Blackrock. 

■ 182. Chairman. — In five years the valuation of 
Kingstown has gone up £10,000. 

183. Mr. Crowe, t.c., Blackrock. — The valuation 
of our district has gone up £12,000 in the same period. 

184. Mr. Parkinson. — I think in proportion ours is 
higher. Another objection we have to amalgamation is 
that if we wanted to carry out some local improvement, 
we would find ourselves in the minority in the Kings- 
town Board, and my evidence on behalf of Dalkey is 
that we have unanimously resolved to protect against 
amalgamation for that very reason. One improvement 
we have in view is providing a peojde’s park, and 
place of recreation, as we have a right to do under the 
Act of Parliament, and levy a rate for the purpose, 
but if we amalgamated with Kingstown we would be 
outvoted on that question. It is in the nature of 
things. I think it would be a monstrous hardship 
to deprive us of that privilege, and we also propose 
to erect a public library. 

185. There is a proposal before the Dalkey Com- 
missioners for that purpose, and it will be a great 
acquisition to the township. It is not a sentimental 
question, we would be simply outvoted here. It is pro- 
posed to have twenty-four Commissioners to govern 
this large district of seven miles, and Dalkey could 
not expect more than three, and where would three be 
against the remainder of that Board. 

186. Chairman. — The suggestion was to give each 
place representation according to population and valu- 
ation. 

187. Captain Betham. — Even according to popu- 
lation and valuation it would give three or four only. 

188. Mr. Parkinson. — At all events it would not 
be five out of the twenty-four, and if we proposed 
these improvements, the Commissioners of Kingstown, 
without acting dishonestly, would say, no, that they 
would like to keep the centre of attraction in Kings- 
town, and therefore I say we would be lost by the 
centralization scheme, and as I say our rates will soon 
be reduced to Is. Gd., but with this amalgamation they 
would be kept up to 2s. or 2s. Gd. At present we pay 
3s. 10(7. 

189. Mr. Ennis, Town Clerk, Kingstown. — Our 
rates are 3s. at present, and the same argument would 
apply to us, for we would be reducing our debt also. 

190. Chairman. — Do you mean to say that you 
would be able to keep your roads and have water and 
all for Is. 6d. 1 — We do, and another reason is that 
if you reduce the number of Commissioners, you 
■will lose that local supervision which is very valu- 
able. 


28ft 

191. Chairman. — What is your opinion ol the per- Kingstown. 
centage of the population of Dalkey of professional Se - pt - ls - 1879 - 
men, and merchants coming iuto Dublin every day, Mr. K. j 
and earning their bread there? — The per centage is Ennis. 

not very large except in summer. For two months 
in summer there would be a considerable per-centage. 

The per-centage is small of professibnal men. It has 
been said there are twenty-five per cent, of professional 
men in Dalkey, but I am the only one of my profession 
who lives in Dalkey, and practise in Dublin. 

192. Mr. John M'Evoy, j.p. — I am going to give 
evidence as an individual. I have had twelve years 
experience of the affairs of Kingstown township. I 
have been a Commissioner for eight years, and Chair- 
man of the Board for two years. If the question was 
one, pure and simple, of extending the boundary of 
Kingstown, so' as to include Dalkey and Blackrock, I 
would be totally against it, but if it is only part of a 
whole scheme, embracing within it a very different 
sort of executive for the management of affaire from 
what we have heard mentioned, namely, instead of the 
small Committee, a paid executive responsible to a 
representative body of Commissioners, the one to 
stand towards the other in something like the position 
of the Government to the House of Commons ; that, 

I believe, is the only form of carrying on Local 
Government well. There should also be a more 
equitable system of taxation, with representation of 
owners and all other interests. The union of town- 
ships, by itself, is a measure which would be of little 
public benefit, and without the consent of all interested 
should not be carried out. What is the present state 
of things in the four townships of Dalkey, Kingstown, 

Killiney, and Blackrock ? There are four Boards of 
Commissioners, with in all sixty-two Commissioners 
for a population of barely 30,000. Dublin, similarly 
provided for, should have 600 instead of sixty 
Councillors. The affairs of Killiney are for the 
greater part administered by the Board of Guardians, 
a more economical plan, as is shown by the lower rate 
of taxation and debt, as compared with the neigh- 
bouring township of Dalkey, the Dalkey rates being 
3s. 7(7. for what is done by the Guardians in Killiney 
for 2s. 9(7. The Dalkey debt is £7,341, about 12s. 
in the pound on the rateable portion of the township. 

The Killiney debt is only £2,800, or 2s. 9(7. in the 
pound on the valuation. The three townships of 
Kingstown, Blackrock, and Dalkey, have each their 
secretary, their town surveyor, their solicitor or “ law 
agent,” as so described in “ Thorn them consulting 
sanitary officer or superintendent medical officer of 
health, their executive sanitary officer, their medical 
officers of health, their sub-sanitary officers, their rates 
collector, water inspector, head gauger, yard clerk, and 
junior officials. The Acts of Parliament they are 
supposed to administer, or assist in administering, are 
numerous and formidable in their proportions. To 
begin with the Towns Improvement and Public 
Health Acts, the latter with its 293 clauses, embracing 
duties to be discharged, requiring skill and competence 
of no ordinary character. In addition, there are 
among other Acts the Bath and Washhouses Act, 

Food Adulteration Acts, Public Libraries Act, Bake- 
house "Regulation Act, Common Lodging-house Act, 

Markets and Fairs Act, Sale of Gas Act, Explosive 
Substances Act, Infant Life Protection Act, Dogs Act, 
the Artisans Dwellings Act. To carry out well and 
efficiently all these Acts in each of the townships 
would need the imposition of an enormous amount of 
taxation, to pay the salaries of skilled and competent 
officers. This could not be done, and they have only 
a make-believe system, a Local Government on paper 
only. They have a number of gentlemen who for 
small salaries beginning so low as £10, are willing to 
allow themselves to be called by high sounding titles, 
and profess to discharge the duties of the office con- 
nected with these titles. The result is, that in some 
instances these duties are not discharged at all, in 
others in a perfunctory manner, and apparently when 

2 P 
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tlie officials have not! mg else to occupy them. On 
the whole they have their local government and 
town improvement carried on without economy 
or efficiency. The Acts of Parliament not carried out 
include the Sale of Gas Act, 1859, by which the 
local authority Ls to appoint an inspector of meters to 
test and stamp meters. The gasworks clauses amend- 
ment accounts 1871, under which the local authority 
is to test the illuminating power of gas, to obtain 
copies of Company’s Acts, with the view of protecting 
public interests in the matter of reduction of price and 
dealing with capital account. The Artisans Dwellings 
Act cannot be put in force, all the townships being 
too small, but united, however, the Act could be put 
in operation, the population being over 25,000. The 
Baths and Washhouses, Free Libraries, and Dogs 
Acts, cannot be carried out in small townships. So 
clearly are Blackrock, Kingstown, and the greater 
part of Dalkey in one natural drainage area, that all 
the engineers consulted on the drainage question, 
whether by Blackrock or by Kingstown, advised 
united drainage. Mr. Hassard in 1871, and Mr. 
Price in 1879, consulted by Blackrock, as did Mr. 
Hassard in 1872, and Sir J. Hawksliaw in 1873, 
when consulted by Kingstown, although all were 
informed that it was the desire of the Commissioners 
in both townships not to go outside their own 
boundaries, felt constrained to recommend a united 
drainage scheme. The new Court-house will make 
Kingstown the proper centre for quarter sessions 
business. The governing body, constituted a town 
council, would have all the powers of town councils in 
towns with quarter sessions. They would appoint the 
food analyst, inspector of weights and measures, and 
generally be able to deal with local questions with an 
authority now unknown. The best check to jobbery 
in public bodies is publicity. It is well known that, 
as a rule, the smaller and more obscure the body, the 
greater the chance of corruption and inefficiency. At 
present newspaper reporters do not attend regularly 
the meetings of the Commissioners of the township, 
and for that reason the Board meet usually on the same 
day and at great distances between, while their pro- 
ceedings are usually too unimportant to have an effort 
made to report them. With one Board and compara- 
tively large business, the case would be different and 
fuller reports would appear. Preform in the adminis- 
tration should accompany amalgamation. The diffi- 
culties between Dublin and Rathmines, on account of 
large differences in the incidence of taxation, would 
not interpose in this case. I would be in favour of a 
uniform rate, as I consider the rate in the lowest 
rated district (Kingstown) sufficient with the more 
economical administration proposed for the entire new 
district. As to the water supply and the means of 
protection against fire, I myself in ’72, being then 
Chairman of the Town Commissioners, consulted 
Captain Shaw, of the London Fire Brigade, as to the 
best means. It would certaiuly be advantageous to 
the township to have a well organized Fire Brigade, 
and the advice of Captain Shaw was, that in Kings- 
town, with over-small resources, to have an effective 
Fire Brigade, there would be certain appliances re- 
quired, which he explained to me at great length, 
which could not be carried out effectually in a small 
township. That it would be necessary to have a Fire 
Brigade, accustomed to obey officers, and to provide 
such a staff would be a great burden on a small dis- 
trict, and he advised us to unite with the Dublin Fire 
Brigade, and have a small rate of one penny in the 
pound spread over the entire Metropolitan district, 
with fire stations throughout it ; but that advice was 
not carried out, and I think that the whole Metro- 
politan district would gain largely by being united for 
such a purpose. So far from the ordinary scavengers 
and road makers being an efficient Fire Brigade, Cap- 
tain Shaw told me he could not even depend on trained 
policemen in London. He said, you must have men 
trained for the purpose, and accustomed to obey 


certain officers. Owing to restrictions recent!}' im- 
posed by the Corporation on the townships; there is 
not a constant supply of water in any of the townships 
available, and I look upon that as very dangerous in 
case of fire. It also prevents householders in elevated 
parts of the township having a constant supply of 
water in their houses, but if we had the whole of these 
districts united, we might make an arrangement, with 
the Corporation in having a uniform rate. At present 
Blackrock pays 3d., Kingstown 5 d., and the other 
townships 4 d., and if the Corporation got a uniform 
rate of 5 d. all round, it might be possible to make a 
new arrangement and relieve them of all excuse for 
the necessity of shutting down the valves. It would 
enable them to give a high pressure at all hours of 
the night. Kingstown is at present the lowest rated 
of the townships, but what it would gain, by the new 
arrangement would amply compensate for the very 
small per-centage of the charges that might be put on 
by amalgamation. I think it is a very good principle 
to have a uniform rate. I have already spoken of a 
responsible executive, separate from the representa- 
tive body, and that would do away with the idea of 
favouritism. The executive should be a responsible 
officei-, appointed by the- Local Government Board, 
with the sanction of the Government, to be removed 
with the sanction of the Government, and to be re- 
sponsible to the Local Body for his acts, who would 
watch him and prevent his doing anything wrong — who 
would also receive his estimates and accounts, and 
keep him straight. I think there should be some plan 
devised by which he would be appointed conjointly ; 
that the Board should nominate three persons, and 
the Lord Lieutenant select one out of them, so that 
they would have something to say as to his appoint- 
ment, and then he should be some person whom the 
Go vernm ent or the Local Government Board appro v ed of. 

194. Mr. Kelly. — Do you know of any such officer 
in Ireland 7—1 am speaking of a change. 

195. I don’t think the appointment or dismissal of 
the officers should be subject to the approval of the 
Lord Lieutenant. Does Mr. M‘Evoy. propose to have 
the Corporation Fire Brigade brought out here 1 

Mr. M‘Evoy. — If united you would have nothing to 
do with the Corporation Fire Brigade. I think that' 
being united we could have a Fire Brigade of our own, 
but being disunited I see no other way than by using 
the Fire Brigade of the Corporation. 

196. Chairman. — Supposing the Town Commis- 
sioners were allowed to remain as they are, what is 
your opinion, knowing the class of people who inhabit 
the townships, as to the proposal to pay a rate in aid 
in analogy to the bridge tax 1 

Mr. M‘Evoy. — I would not go further than the 
approach to the bridge. 

197. Would you say then, on the principle of the 
Metropolitan Board in London, they should pay 
towards the main drainage of the Liffey ? — No ; they 
should provide their own drainage, and they should 
not be asked to contribute to the Dublin drainage. 

198. Should they not contribute something towards 
the city in which they make their money! — No; I 
think their being constituted a separate urban district 
and their amalgamation together would make the case 
much stronger to be totally unconnected with the city. 

199. Would you draw a distinction between these 
three townships and Rathmines? — No ; I don’t think 
that Rathmines or Pembroke should contribute any- 
thing towards the maintenance of the streets of Dublin, 
but I would make them pay for the approaches to the 
bridges. 

200. What do you call the approach to it?— They 
want a new street from Brimswick-slreet, and the 
people of Pembroke township are more interested in 
that than the people of James’s-street or Thomas-street, 
even the people of Blackrock and Kingstown are more 
interested, and as the principle is established that the 
bridge should be charged on the Metropolitan district, 
I think the necessary approaches might be charged also. 
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201. Would you go so far as to say that the keepiug 
up of Westmoreland-street and Sackville-street should 
be contributed towards by the townships 1 — No. 

202. Do you see any difference in dealing with 
Dublin as the Metropolis of Ireland, and the London 
Metropolitan district, and make every one contribute 
towards improvements in the heart of that area ? — If 
the same state of things existed in Dublin as in London, 
where the population of London proper is only 70,000, 
I would do the same thing. They neglected to deal 
with the Corporation of London as they should have 
done at the time of the Corporation reform, and then 
when it was wanted to have some improvements carried 
out it was necessary to create a new Board. 

203. Mr. James R. Stewart, d.l. — I speak not so 
much as a Commissioner as the representative of two 
noblemen who might be supposed to have some 
sympathy with the views that have been expressed'. 
They both agree in the strongest, possible manner in 
wishing to keep away from the city of Dublin. With 
respect to the union of these districts they are perfectly 
satisfied with the present state of things. They would 
prefer to have it left to the present Boards to decide 
themselves. 

204. Chairman. — Don’t you think that the three 
townships would be better managed under one Board 
with one staff of officers ? — For myself I speak entirely. 
I should not be the least afraid that after a few years 
we would entirely forget our differences, and it would 
not be “ I am for Blackrock,” “ I am for Kingstown,” 
and so on ; but they would be there as a Board repre- 
senting the affairs of the whole district, and I would 
not be the least afraid of the extended district. It 
would not be too lai-ge. It would contain about 30,000 
inhabitants . It would have control over a considerable 
income for ever at a moderate rate. The valuation of 
.the extended property .would be about .£130,000, and 
.that would yield a very satisfactory income. At the 
same time I am perfectly satisfied to let things remain 
as they ai - e, but I would see no difficulty in the change. 
It would not be at all an unwieldy or unmanageable 
district. There might be some difficulty at first, but 
it would melt away. 

205. What would be your view individually as to 
the debts ? — I have never gone into them, but I don’t 
think there would be any great difficulty. If the 
debts were to remain, the debts of each locality, it 
would be very simple to applot them so, or if the 
difference was found not to be very serious it would be 
more satisfactory to merge them all together. If they 
were serious it would be only fair to leave them 
separate. 

206. Would you think twenty-four Commissioners 
sufficient? — Yes. 

207. Would you leave the wards as they are ? — I 
think they would fall into their places. To give re- 
presentation in proportion to valuation and rating 
would be fair, I think. As to the fire-brigade, I think 
the townships should be united together, and even if 
not united, I think they are extensive enough to keep 
up a fire-brigade. 

208. Mr. Foley. — Do you think a stipendiary Com- 
missioner would be desirable to see that the resolutions 
of the Board were properly Carried out? — I don’t go 
in for that. I think a Board constituted as we are 
would have power enough in themselves. 

209. Mr. APEvoy. — There should be a line drawn 
between the executive and the representative body. 
The representative body should not enter into details, 
and the executive body should do that. 

210. Mr. W. B. Stanley, Solicitor. — I appear for 
Lord Carysfort with respect to the proposed amalgama- 
tion with Dublin. 

211. Chairman. — No one suggested amalgamation 
with Dublin. 

212. Mr. Stanley. — No, but it is suggested that 
certain charges for Dublin works should be made on 
the townships, and I would oppose anything of the 


kind. I think the present boundaries are very incon- Kingstown: 
venient between Kingstown and Dalkey. Sept. ie, i87». 

213. As representing Lord Carysfort, do you think ^ 

it would be more desirable to have the three townships Ennis, 
formed into one with Kingstown at its head ? — That 
is a thing I don’t care particularly about, but Castle- 
park-road is at present the boundaiy between Kings- 
town and Dalkey, and there ai - e certain inconveniences 
about the supply of water, and gas, and scavenging, 
which might be remedied by having the boundary 
either of one electoral division or the township amal- 
gamated. At present the half of that road is looked 
after by one township, and half by the other. 

214. Mr. Foley. — I think the evidence in favour of 
the amalgamation of the three townships only comes 
to be a question of the terms upon which it is to take 
place. I am one of the Commissioners here. 

215. Chairman. — Would you put the debts of each 
district on that district? 

Mr. Stanley. — I. think Mr. M‘Evoy put it so clearly 
that it would amount to so little that it would not be 
an injustice to anyone. 

216. Are you in favour of starting at once 
with the consolidated rate, and consolidated debt ? — • 

Yes ; the other townships would derive the advantage " 
of our new Town Hall and so on. I don’t quite go with 
you as to the contribution to Dublin. The mere fact 
of our sending in professional men by a certain train 
is an argument that might be addressed the other way. 

In Dublin I very seldom cross the water or use the 
bridges, and I don’t think we should be put in the 
position of being obliged to pay a bridge rate at all. 

I think there is reciprocity in that respect by Dublin 
sending out Sick people here. 

217. Would you think twenty-four or thirty Com- 
missioners sufficient to manage the amalgamated town- 
ship?— -I would prefer thirty, which would give a 
larger representation. I think there is a great ad- 
vantage in having a local eye on the included district; 
but my opinion as to the number of Commissioners 
would be quite -overruled by your own judgment on 
the matter. 

218. Would you have each district represented 
according to valuation and population? — I think so. 

I may say that when I came to deal with the Black- 
rock gentlemen about these conflicting interests, and 
the sewers, I found rational men so easy to deal with, 
that I believe there would be no difficulty in having 
one Board to deal with the whole district. 

219. Do you see any difficulty in leaving the bound- 
aries of the existing wards standing as they are ? 

Mr. Kelly. — It was an engineer and lawyer, with 
the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant, who made the 
wards in Kingstown, and probably they had very 
good reason for making them as they are, and I am 
quite sure that the Blackrock and Dalkey gentlemen 
are satisfied with their wards. 

220. Chairman.— Would it be unfair to give Dalkey 
four even though they have only the one ward? — You 
might give Blackrock nine Commissioners ; according 
to its valuation, Kingstown would be entitled to seven- 
teen, and give Dalkey the remainder, making thirty 
in all. 

221. Mr. F. M. Crowe. — We are unanimous in 
Blackrock that we are better off as we are. We have 
come to terms now, except as to the drainage question, 
which only effects the two townships. Every Com- 
missioner has his eye on his own district. We have 
our roads in very fair order, and we are getting on in 
the way of footpaths, and everything else. We are 
adding to the comforts of the place and its sanitary 
arrangements also. We have improved the back slums 
of Blackrock to an extent that no one could have any 
idea of. At the time I knew Blackrock first it was a 
perfect slum, and now the streets are all well cleaned. 

They are -not perfection, but every day we are adding 
to the im pro v ements. 

222. Chairman. — You have heard the recommend 
ation of the select committee of the House of Commons. 

Can’ you tell me any conceivable reason why we should 

2 P 2 
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Kingstown, report that these townships should remain separate ? — 223. The most valuable portion of your township 

Sept. 16 , 1879. We were a township before Kingstown was formed at is in the Kingstown Electoral Division? — I know we 
Mr. R J. all. are unainmous in wishing to remain as we are. 

Ennis. 


Mr. Barnes, Engineer, Blackrock township, examined. 


224. Chairman. — Is the portion which Mr. Kelly 
proposes to take away the most valuable part of the 
township ? — It is. 

225. Generally speaking, is it the least expensive to 
keep up ?: — Yes. 

226. And would taking away that part increase the 
rates in the township ? — Yes. 

227. The staff must remain the same ? — Yes. 

228. How much would the alteration take way ? — 
It would take away rating of £10,000, which at 3s. 
would be £1,500 a year. 

229. What does it cost to keep up the roads in that 
district ? — About £200 a year. 


230. Then it would be taking about £1,300 from 
the rest of the township ?— Yes. 

231. Captain Betliam . — It would be a loss of about 
£900 on the township. How much would that re- 
present ? 

Mr. Barnes . — About fivepence in the pound, and it 
would be most injurious to us. 

232. Captain Betham . — Do you think the rates 
would be increased 5 d. by the amalgamation with 
Kingstown? — I think so. We are against both amal- 
gamation and the extension of Kingstown. 

The inquiry then terminated. 


Mr. P. M. 
Porter. 


BLACKROCK.— SEPTEMBER 2nd, 1 879. 
Before Mr. W. A. Exham, q.c. 

Mr. P. M. Porter, examined. 


1. You are Town Clerk? -Yes. 

2. What is the area of the township ? — 1,071 acres ; 
and is divided into three wards, Blackrock, Monlc- 
stown, and Booterstown. Blackrock contains 436a. 
3r. 39p. ; Monkstown, 206a. Or. Ip. ; Booterstown, 
420a. 1r. IGp. making altogether 1,063a. 1r. 16p. 
By last year’s measurement it was 1,071 acres, but this 
is the return as returned by us to the Valuation 
Office, 1,063a. 1r. 16p. 

3. What is the valuation of each ward? — For 1879 
and 1880 Blackrock is £18,443 10s. ; Monkstown, 
£17,134 5s. ; Booterstown, £12,499 40s. 

4. That is £48,077 5s. altogether? — Yes. 

5. Is not that less than it was last year ? — No, for 
there is the gas company £304 and the watermains too 
for the Corporation and our own. 

6. That is on buildings and land alone? — Yes. 

7. What is the valuation of the mains ? — For the 
Corporation £119 ; and Blackrock £26S. 

8. How many Commissioners are returned for each 
of the wards? — Niue for Blackrock, nine for Monks- 
town, and six for Booterstown — twenty-four alto- 
gether. 

9. Are the rated occupiers in each ward about the 
same? — They are not. 

10. Are the ratepayers equally repi-esented in the 
three wards in numbers ? — Yes fairly. 

11. Is there about the same number of ratepayers 
in Blackrock and Monkstown wards and a less num- 
ber in Booterstown ? — Yes. 

12. Is it thought desirable by the Commissioners 
that there should be any change in the wards ? — I 
think not. 

13. Suppose everything remains as it is, is there 
any change in the wards wanted? — No, I think not. 

14. Are the municipal wards coterminous with the 
Poor Law wards ? — We have no Poor Law wards. 

15. In how many Electoral Divisions is the town- 
ship situated?— -Three, Blackrock, Stillorgan, and 
Monkstown. 

16. Is not part of Monkstown in Kingstown town- 
ship also ? — Yes. 

17. How is the M onstown portion of your town- 
ship separated from the other ? — By a road at the end 
of Longford-terrace. 

18. It is all in the Rathdown Union? — Yes. 

19. Kingstown and Dalkey are also in the Rath- 
down Union? — Yes. 

20. What was the date of your Act? — 1863. 

21. What is your maximum rate under that Act? — 
2s. for improvement and Is. for water. 


22. Of course the Commissioners are unlimited as 
to sanitary rate? — Yes; the rates leviable without 
extraordinary powers are 2s. for improvement and 8 d: 
for water. They are inci'easable to 2s. 6(7 and Is. 
on calling a meeting by two-thirds of the ratepayers. 

23. How did you impose a 2s. rate in 1874? — 
There was a peoples’ park and the sanitary rate in- 
cluded in that. 

24. What were your entire rates including the 
peoples’ park and sanitary rate, and also the poor rate 
in and since the year 1874? — The poor rate is differ- 
ent in the three electoral divisions. 

It was as follows : — 


1874. 
s. d. 

Blackrock, 0 1 1 
Kingstown, 1 1 

Stillorgan, 0 30 


1875. 1876. 

s. d. s. d. 

0 10 0 8 

10 0 11 

0 11 0 9 


1877. 1878. 

s. d. s. d. 

0 10 13 

0 10 12 

0 9 10 


The county at large charges for the same period 
were : — 


1874. 1875. 

s. d. s. d. 

0 7} 0 7 

The other rates were : — 

Impovement Special sinking 
rate. fund rate, 

s. d. d. 

1874. 2 0 7 

1875. 2 0 6 

1876. 2 0 2 

1877. 1 10 6 

1878. 2 0 8 

1879. 2 0 S 


1878. 
s. d. 


0 5 $ 



25. Had you not a sanitary rate in 1874 ? — No. 

26. Was not any money expended for sanitary pur- 
poses ? — We were not a Sanitary Board then. 

27. But you became a Sanitary Board in 1874 at 
all events ? — We did not strike a rate for it ; t was 
in November, 1874 we were created a Sanitary Board. 

28. The sinking fund in 1874 was Id. and next 
year it was only 6c?.? — Yes. 

29. How was that ? — Because money was paid off 
and there was a surplus. 

30. How could the sinking fund he only 2d. in 1876, 
when it was 6c?. the year before? — Because there was 
a surplus remaining in our books, we levied too much 
in the previous years and therefore it was less in after 
years. 

31. Did you do anything for the peoples’ park in 
1877 ? — We did not strike any rate for it. 

32. Is there any sanitary rate for 1879? — No, it it 
struck nowas part of the Townships Improvement Rate. 
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33. But each year with the exception of one, you 
struck 2s. for improvement rate without going into 
sanitary improvements at all and then in point of fact 
if you take id. for sanitary rate you only keep Is. 8 d. 
for the improvement of the township ? — That is so. 

34. In 1878 your rates were 3s. 6 d. ? — Yes. 

35. Then the way the rates stood for the last five 
years was 3s., 3s., 3s., then 3s. 6 d., and then 3s. 3d. ?— 
Yes. 

36. What is the maximum rate for the peoples’ 
park ? — 3d. 

37. What are your debts? — Our powers under the 
Act of 1863 were £20,000. 

38. Was that to be repaid by sinking fund? — Yes. 

39. Of one-thirtieth ? — Yes. 

40. How much of that did you borrow? — That was 
on the improvement rate and water; £16,500 was 
borrowed altogether. 

41. How much of that have you paid off? — £5,000. 

42. Have you kept up the sinking fund regularly ? 
— Yes. 

43. What other debts do you owe ? — We borrowed 
£4,500 for public works under a separate Act. 

44. What was the date of that? — 32 and 33 Vic- 
toria, chap. 28. 

45. Have you a sinking fund for that also?— We 
added it to the other fund. 

46. Is that all you borrowed? — Yes. 

47. And you now owe £11,500 of the first sum? 

Yes. 

48. And how much on the peoples’ park ? — About 
£4,500, that is altogether £16,000. 

49. Then you have not reduced any of that?— No ; 
but the debt of the Town Hall has been reduced. 
The peoples’ park debt was only borrowed recently, 
some of it in the last year. 

50. In 1874 you borrowed some of it? — We have 
borrowed on mortgages, and we could not do that 
except in certain proportions. 

51. Then you should have made provision in the 
sinking fund for the peoples’ park debt as well as the 
other ? — Yes ; we have invested it for that purpose. 

52. And re-invested the interest? — Yes. 

53. How many miles of road are there in the 
township ?— Sixteen, that includes lanes and alleys. 

54. Does that include the main road? — No ; it ex- 
cludes the Bock Boad. 

55. Do you pay one-third to keep it up? — No ; we 
pay in proportion to our valuation. 

56. What is the salary of the Town Clerk? — £250, 
including sanitary fees. 

57. But as Town Clerk ? — £200. 

58. You have a Town Surveyor ? — Yes ; Mr. 
Barnes, at £230. 

59. What other officers have you connected with 
the township? — The collector gets a poundage, and 
there is a yard clerk or weigh clerk and storekeeper, 
at £1 5s. a week. 

60. I don’t suppose Mr. Barnes gives you all his 
time for that? — He gives a good deal of it. 

61. How is the repairing of the roads done? — By 
ourselves. 

62. Have you a staff of workmen for the purpose? 
— We have a staff of workmen, and we contract for 
the horse labour. 

63. What do you pay for the horses? — 6s. for each 
horse, cart, and harness. 

64. What do the roads cost, including scavenging 
and everything? — Something under £1,100 a year. 

65. How much would that be on the valuation? — 

6 d. in the pound, 

66. How much annually have you laid out on 
asphalte?— That includes everything except asphalte, 
gravelling and everything. 

67. What staff have you for scavenging ? — We have 
nominally ten men. Some of them are occasionally 
with the water inspector, and one man on sanitary 
business ; but the actual staff is nine men. 

68. Are the horses employed by contract for that ? 
— Yes ; six. 


69. How often are the roads scavenged ? — We keep 
a sweeping machine, and we generally use that in wet 
weather, and when it is rather stiff we use brushes 
and shovels. 

70. But one machine would not do sixteen miles of 
road? — We only do the main roads, the bye-roads 
don't require it so much. 

71. What is your sanitary staff ? — I am Executive 
Sanitary Officer, with £50 a year salary. 

72. What staff have you?— A sanitary Sub-officer 
and a Medical Officer of Health. 

73. What does the Sub-sanitary Officer get? 

£1 15s. a week. 

74. Have you only one man for the entire district ? 
— Yes. 

75. Is he partly paid by the Local Government 
Board ? — Yes. 

_ 7 6. Surely one man is not able to inspect the whole 
district and look after it? — Yes; we find him quite 
sufficient. 

77. Have you a large poor population ? — Yes; in 
the immediate vicinity of the road we have. 

78. Have you many of the artisan class?— Not 
many. 

79. Is the work in the township done mostly by 
workmen from Dublin? — Yes; and some from the 
township. 

80. Have you got the sanitary officers book and 
your own here? — Yes. 

81. Are there any complaints in it at all ? — I have 
not had any. 

82. Have you a pauper population?— Not many. 

83. Are the houses connected with the main sewers ? 
— To my knowledge they are. 

84. Has there been an inspection to see whether 
they are or not ? — There has. 

85. Would you say there are no houses that are not 
connected ? — I would not say that, because there are 
some people who have not complied with our notice. 

86. What have you being doing since 1866 ? — 
There were old sewers with which some of the houses 
were connected, and the Sanitary Committee thought 
it a hardship to make people take up their old sewers 
and drain into the new one. 

87. Are the old sewers unconnected with your sys- 
tem of drainage? — These were old sewers which 
worked very well for those they suited, but those 
who desired separation were connected with the new 
main drainage. Substantially the law is carried out 
as to the drainage. 

88. Do you say the mains are all properly attended 
to ? — I believe they are. 

89. Is there a water supply for flushing in them 
all ? — There is a fountain in every court way. 

90. Have you any public hospital in the township? 

91. What is done with the sick poor? — They go to 
Batlidown and some of them to Kingstown and some 
to Dublin. 

92. Have you any mortuary or disinfecting appar- 
atus in the township ? — No. 

93. Don’t you know that you are bound to have 
them under the Public Health Acts ? — We use disin- 
fectants ; we send to Batlidown Union to get the use 
of their appliances. 

94. Do they give you a conveyance? — Yes. 

95. But you are bound to have all these things in 
the township, if you choose to be a township. Do you 
compel the people to go to hospital ? — Yes ; the 
medical officer gives his certificate and he removes 
them to Bathdown. 

96. Is the Vartry water through the whole of the 
township ? — Yes. 

97. What is your contract ? — Twenty gallons per 
head per day. 

98. At how much? — 3 \d. 

99. Is the water always on ? — Sometimes we take 
the pressure off at night. 

100. Is it a fact that it is turned off entirely at 
night?— No. 


BtAcaaocK. 
Sept. 3, 18TJ. 
Mr. 1 >Tm, 
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Blackhock. 
Sept. 2, 1879. 

Mr. P. M. 
Porter. 


101 . Is it turned off to the extent that it won’t go 
to the peoples’ houses ?— It is turned off at the foot of 
Booterstown avenue, but the great main is always 
charged. 

102. Are there houses that have no water at night ? 

There are a few of the highest houses that have no 

water at night. 

103. Take Alma Road, have they water there ?— 
They must, unless there is something wrong with their 
own works. 

104. Is there any portion of the township shut off 
at night ? — No, there is no part shut off more than 
another. 


' 105. Mr. Kelly, t.c. — We have heard no complaints. 

106! Chairman. — I have heard complaints. 

107. Captain Betham, t.c. — It must have been from 
Alma Road where it is due to their own bad water 
works. 

108. Mr. Kelly, t.c.— No complaints have been 
made to the Board. 

109. Chairman I see that the Commissioners con- 

sider it desirable to extend the boundaries, but they 
are not unanimous in that? 

Captain Betham . — Although we were not unan- 
imous, a large majority of the Commissioners are in 
favor of it. 


Examination of Mr. Porter resumed. 


110. Is there a large suburban population im- 
mediately outside your boundary, for instance up at 
Stillorgan Park, Obelisk Park, and Newtown Park, 
and do not these gentlemen derive immense advan- 
tages from your township ? — There are, and I should 
say they do. 

111. Don’t you light them up to the very boundary ? 
— Precisely. 

112. Do you light the entire of the town? — 
Yes. 

113. To the extreme -boundary ? — Yes. 

114. Have you water pipes laid to the extreme 
boundary ? — Yes. 

115. Then as far as lighting is concerned they enjoy 
the benefit of it in going to and from their places ? — 
They do. 

116. Do you consider that they should pay some- 
thing for those advantages? — Decidedly. 

117. Would you propose they should contribute 
something towards keeping up the roads of the town- 
ship, and the lighting as well as the watering of the 
roads and scavenging ; or that they should be brought 


into the township ? — I think it would be very well if 
we could get them to contribute; they enjoy all these 
benefits from us. 

118. Captain. Betham. — They pay for their own 
roads at present Is. 8 d. in the pound, and they would 
have to pay 3s. in the township. 

119. Chairman. — Are there any complaints about 
the keeping up of the roads ? 

Mr. Porter. — No. 

1 20. Chairman. — Or as to the scavenging or such 
things ? — No, except that the Commissioners may call 
the attention of the surveyor to things that may not 
be done to the minute, but they are eventually done. 

121. Have there been any formal complaints made ? 
—No. 

122. Is there any district occupied by farms round 
the township, or is it principally occupied with gentle- 
men’s seats ? — There is a great deal of arable land. 

123. Does that land pay considerably more rent to 
the landlord, and, if so, is that caused by its proximity 
to the township as a market? — It is. 


Mr. J. R. 
Wigham. 


Mr. J. R. WiGHAMj examined. 


124. You ai-e Chairman of the Township Commis- 
sioners? —Yes. 

125. Are' you satisfied with the sanitary condition 
of the town ? — "I am. 

126. And as far as you know are there more than 
the ordinary complaints from time to time with respect 
to nuisances? — There are not. 

127. Are you satisfied with the condition in which 
the roads are kept up, and the scavenging and clean- 
sing?— On the whole, I am. When complaints are 
made we take steps immediately to remedy them. 

128. You must be very fortunate if you are able to 
keep up your roads at 6cZ. on the valuation, because it 
is very much more in Pembroke and in Rathmines, 
and in Pembroke they say they are not able to keep 
up their roads as they wish. 

129. Mr. Barnes, Township Surveyor. — I can per- 
fectly understand that. Both Rathmines and Pem- 
broke lie along a flat, and hold a good deal more water 
than our roads. 

130. Chairman. — As far as you know are there any 
substantial complaints made about the roads in the 
township ? 

Mr. Wig ham. — There are not, because although we 
have occasion to find fault sometimes we have it so 
completely under our control that no necessity for 
complaint can really exist. We have a committee 
whose duty it is to go round the places, and if we see 
anything requiring to be done we get it done at once. 

131. How are you off for drainage in the township ? 
— As to main drainage we are very badly off in one 
respect. 

132. Without the help of Dublin or Pembroke, or 
making some arrangement with Kingstown, have you 
any means of drainage?— We have abundant means of 
drainage. We drain at present into the sea, and our 


shore is peculiarly well suited for that, because the sea 
cliff is all along. The land is high, and we have a 
fine fall into the sea all along the foreshore. 

133. That is you discharge the sewage on the fore- 
shore all along? — Yes. I don’t say we are satisfied 
with that. 

134. You may be thankful you have not some 
litigious person to stop you? — There is no nuisance 
from it. 

135. Am I not right in saying you cannot perfectly 
discharge your nuisance on the foreshore without 
coming to an arrangement either with your neighbour 
on the west or your neighbour on the east ?- — That is 
quite true, and we have made an arrangement. 

136. Captain Betham . — We can make a sewer out 
into deep water which was at one time contemplated ? 

Mr. Witjhdm . — That we can do, but seeing that our 
neighbours are making use of the East Pier, we have 
made arrangements to join them in that scheme. 

137. Have you actually made an arrangement? — It 
is not completed in all its details, it is drafted, but not 
approved of. 

138. Mr. Kelly. — We have made steps in this direc- 
tion, but we have not actually signed or sealed the 
agreement, and the carrying out of the arrangement 
is only interfered with by the Kingstown Railway 
Company, who claim £2,000 for the right of crossing 
their line, or a sum of £100 a year ; and we say to the 
Company — “ This is a great public improvement to be 
carried out in the public interest, and whatever your 
statutable rights are, we are prepared to pay you, but 
we are not bound to pay you for right of way or any- 
thing else”, and we proposed the appointment of an 
arbitrator. 

139. Chairman. — Have you got the sanction of the 
Local Government Board? 
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Mr. Kelly. -They say to us “Get your agreement, 
and then we will consider it”. 

140. Mr. Wigham. — Not a particle of sewage would 
be cast on the foreshore. The Pembroke people are 
doing the same, and that would clean the foreshore 
from Dublin to Kingstown. 

141. Chairman. — There was a scheme prepared bv 
Mr. Hassard. 

142. Captain Betham . — It was considered so ex- 
pensive it was given up. 

143. Chairman. — Were there not proposals made 
some years ago by Kingstown to have a joint engineer 
appointed ? 

Mr. Wighctm. — No, I think it was before my time. 
Since my time we have had nothing but the most 
harmonious action with them. Unfortunately we had 
a law suit some years ago about a discharge of a stream 
into that township, but that was settled, and we came 
to an amicable arrangement to co-operate in the scheme 
which Mr. Kelly has mentioned. 

144. Chairman, — Wits there not a proposal in 1873 
from Kingstown, that an engineer should be selected 
from Dalkey, Kingstown, and Blackrock, with a view 
to entering into one common system of drainage ? 

Mr. Kelly. — There was a Bill brought into°ParIia- 
ment which we successfully resisted, on. the simple 
ground that they did not take the steps required to 
get the sanction for their own Bill, and that cost us 
£700, although it was one of the most monstrous 
things ever attempted. 

145. Chairman. — Have you considered the question 
of bringing in all the outlying districts ? 

Mr. Wigham. — Yes, the places are marked on the 
map in green. At present I. approve of bringing them 
m, it would be for the good of the people there, and 
our good, but the Board are not unanimous on the 
.subject. 

146. On what ground was it opposed ?— Some con- 
sidered that the district would not pay sufficient tax- 
ation, that there are not houses enough on it to repay 
us for the expenses of the roads and other work we 
would be compelled to do. 

147. They are at present paying Is. 1(M, and the 
county at large charges would be as much as yours, 
but even supposing it was the same that would leave 
Is. 4 d. for the roads and you say that your own roads 
are only costing 6tf. f— But there are other things they 
should get. If we include this district in the town- 
ship, my opinion is we should give them all the ad- 
vantages of the township. 

, 148 - Mr - Kelly.— A. large proportion of the people 
m the district proposed to be included are in favour 
of being included. 

149. Mr. Wigham.— As soon as we got your notice 
calling attention to this particular subject, ourSecretarv 
very properly summoned our Board together. Of course 
you mentioned in your notice that it was desirable for 
the Commissioners of Blackrock to have their attention 
called to it. The first thing that naturally suggested 
itself to our minds was, who has made this proposal 
and what are the advantages which are likely to accrue 
to us by this amalgamation, and no one could tell us 
anything about it. We saw in the newspapers there had 
been discussions on the subject, and we came to con- 
sider it from our own point of view to see if there 
vere any advantages which could arise to us from the 
. amalgamation proposed between Kingstown, Dalkey, 
and ourselves, and I was directed to inform you, when 
you came here to-day, that it was not only our own 
judgment as Commissioners, but as flu- as we could 
learn the opinion of the ratepayers, from questions we 
have asked them in our private capacities, that such 
an amalgamation would be very detrimental to us, and 
we are not able to see any advantages we would gain. 
YY e were told in a rough way we would save expense 
by having one Secretary, and one engineer, and a 
certain staff of officers, instead of three staffs in three 
townships, and that at first seemed very reasonable, 
buton lookingat it more closely we believed that though 


there might be one district in his charge, it would be so 
large that his salary should be largely increased, and 
that he would require assistants with such high salaries 
also that there would be no saving : and as regards a 
Secretary, or Town Clerk, it would not be a large saving, 
although there would be a little benefit in a monetary 
point of view. The same occurred to us as to the en- 
gineering and mechanical arrangement of the township, 
and although there might be a little, there would 'not 
be more than a little saving, while we would lose far 
more by having such an extended district to' look after, 
for we could not give that personal attention that the 
members of the different Boards now give. At all 
events, speaking for the people of our Board, we give 
personal attention to the district over which we have 
authority. I live in the centre of it, which is not a 
very large district. A Commissioner lives here, and 
there, and everywhere, and they keep their eye on the 
roads in a way it would be impossible for them to do 
if the district was greatly . extended. Of course in 
large cities you cannot help it, you must take things 
as you find them, you appoint districts for men to 
look after, and you try to keep them at it, and with 
what success that system is attended in Dublin every- 
body knows. Dublin is not a model in the way of 
its arrangements, and we in this township are reducing 
our rates, and as you find from the figures given, we 
are in a very comfortable position, we are harmonious 
externally and internally, and we are on the best 
terms with our neighbours, and have just .concluded 
arrangements with the Kingstown Commissioners 
which will add greatly to our mutual advantage, with 
regard to this great sewer for cleansing the whole of pur 
foreshore, so that we can gain nothing in that respect 
by being amalgamated with Kingstown. We are, in 
fact, working as two Boards, and at no greater expense 
than if we were one. For the work, which it is said 
we should be united for the purpose of doing, we have 
new sanitary laws which we know provide for all 
separate interests being subordinate to the public good, 
and if one local authority or township is inclined to be 
obstructive the law is so clear, and especially the man- 
agement of the Sanitary Act so good that any obstruc- 
tion can be overruled, and whether the Boards are 
willing or not the public good can be secured. While 
we have had no arguments before us except those 
with which you have favoured us to-day, we are not 
exactly prepared either to conform to this proposal or 
the reverse, but so far as we know, we do not advocate 
it, and we have no desire it should be carried out. 
Our belief is it would be rather injurious to us as a 
township. The work we now do to our own satisfac- 
tion would not be so well done, in the amalgamated 
township. 

150. You have no hospital or infirmary ? — We 
have Rathdown Union, and we have a hospital at 
Monkstown. Whenever anyone requires to be Sent 
to hospital we can send them to Baggot-street hospital 
in Dublin. The sick people in the township go to 
the Union and we have no trouble about it, they send 
their vehicle. 

151. You are bound to have a disinfecting chamber 
and a mortuary? — We take great trouble to disinfect 
everything ; we burn all infected articles. 

152. Take the question of the fire brigade? — Wo 
do not want one ; our own men are a fire brigade, ‘and 
we pay for them when their services are required. 
We have a contract with a man for fleet horses to 
carry our hose to the scene of the fire. 

153. Do you think that for such a district as 
Dalkey, Kingstown, and Blackrock, it is not desirable 
to have a well arranged fire brigade with a steam 
engine? — Both steam and hand engines have been 
thrown out of use in these places where they have 
high pressure ; the high pressure water is just as good 
as any steam engine. 

154. But would you not think it desirable to have, 
for the three townships, a fire brigade of trained men, 
who would be simply fire brigadesmen ? — I think each 
township might organize its own local fire brigade, 


Blackrock. 
Sept. 2,187*. 

Mr. J. R. ... 
YY'igliam. 
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Sept. 1, 1873. 

Mr. J. K. 
Wigham. 


and they might be more useful than a general set of 
men a great distance away. 

155. In Pembroke and Bathmines, numbers of 
people say they would gladly pay a few pounds more 
in the year and have a fire brigade ? 

156. Mr. J. J. Eohinson. — I have been here fifty 
years, and I never saw a fire but two in the township. 

157. The Committee of the House of Commons 
having given it as their opinion, that under no circum- 
stances should one township be allowed to exist within 
two miles of another — is there any reason why Black- 
rock, Kingstown, and Dalkey should be allowed to 
exist as separate townships 1 

Mr. Wigham. — I think there is; these townships 
have been fixed, and they have managed their affairs 
better than if they were all in one township. We 
have a bad specimen in Dublin of the way munici- 
palities are managed. If we found by practice that 
Dublin was able to manage its own district, then we 
would be able to consider the question of adding the 
townships to it ; but we do not see that they do, and 
therefore we do not believe them when they say they 
could manage the increased area with the same number 
of Commissioners. My Board instructed me to say 
they did not see any advantage that would arise from 
the change, to them or the neighbouring townships. 

158. There is a bridge tax thrown over the whole 
district ? — Yes ; that is an equitable arrangement, and 
the principle is a right one. 

159. If the principle is right on what ground 
should not the same districts contribute also to the 
main thoroughfares leading to the bridge ? — 1 do not 
see any objection to that. Any great public improve- 
ment, the benefit of which is enjoyed by a large 
number of people outside the improved district, should 
contribute towards it, but that is a different thing 
from managing local affairs. 

160. To a very large extent are not the people 
living in Blackrock merchants and men of business in 
Dublin? — Yes. 


161. Do not they and their families use the streets 
of the city largely? — They make their money in 
Dublin. 

162. Do you think there would be anything un- 
fair to the people who are resident outside the city, 
but within the metropolitan district, and who use 
Dublin as largely as undoubtedly they do, if they were 
asked to contribute something towards keeping the 
streets of the city clean and repairing them ? — I think 
there is a difference between keeping up ordinary 
streets and the cost of extraordinary works like 
bridges. I think it would not be fair to ask them to 
contribute to the ordinary maintenance of the streets, 
the people of Dublin should bear that themselves. 
We contribute our share of that when we come in to 
do business, but it would be unfair to make us con- 
tribute to such work and bear our own taxes here 
as well. 

163. What about the numbers who pay not one 
shilling to the city ? 

Captain Betham . — They travel by the railways and 
tramways which are rated, and they spend their 
money in Dublin. 

164. Mr. Kelly . — I agree in what has fallen from 
Mr. Wigham as to the propriety of a limited liability 
to the expenses of such great works as bridges in the 
metropolis, but I do not go one inch beyond. It is 
short-sighted to the last degree to say that we con- 
tribute nothing to the city. We support the 
merchants and they pay for the streets. In London 
the area for metropolitan works is not capricious, 
unfair, and iniquitous, as it is here. In one part of 
the Dublin Metropolitan District the man nine miles 
from the city must pay if he lives at Killiney, but if 
he lives at Ballybough-bridge, within a short mile of 
the city, liedoesnotpay anything. Amalgamation would 
be tearing up by the roots the principles on which 
these townships have been formed, and if we are 
thrown into Kingstown we are left practically uu 
represented. 


Mr. Wigham, recalled. 


165. Do the markets of Dublin on which the Cor- 
poration have expended £26,000 in your opinion come 
under the head of metropolitan improvements ? — I am 
not very familiar with the work done by the cattle 
market. 

166. Are not almost all the sheep and cattle used 
in Blackrock driven through the streets of Dublin ? — 
Don’t the markets belong to the Corporation and don’t 
they derive a revenue from them. I don’t know how 
far they can be called a public improvement, but I 
would say let all public improvements be dealt with in 
a manner analogous to that adopted in the London 
Metropolitan District. 

167. There must be a new street opened up to the 
new bridge, would you call that a metropolitan im- 
provement ? 

168. Mr. Kernan, T.c. — The property there will be 
increased in value and they will get larger taxes from 
it. 

169. Mi-. Wigham . — If you can show me it will be 
of use as a public improvement to the inhabitants of 
this neighbourhood, then I say a small share of the 
expense should be borne by this neighbour- 
hood, that is the general principle that should be laid 
down. Our franchise is £8, the franchise in King- 


stown is £4 and itis a very debateable pointhow far the 
franchise should go ; that question goes into the region 
of politics and it would be very unsatisfactory to touch 
on these things at all. With regai-d to the rate in aid 
system, don’t you think the principle followed in 
London and Dublin was that these contributions were 
for worksthe debt of which was extinguish able, where- 
as helping to maintain streets within the municipality 
is a different kind of thing for it is always going on. 

170. Captain Betham . — It is the unanimous opinion 
of this Board that amalgamation with Kingstown and 
Dalkey would be injurious to all ; and we have not 
seen a little of evidence that anything would be gained. 

171. Mr. Wigham . — If you had a lai-ge district it 
would be remarkable ; we think we have a nice 
workable district, our taxation is moderate and it 
is decreasing. 

172. Captain Betham . — The formation of these three 
townships into one would create one long narrow 
stripe very inaccessible. 

173. Mr. Wigham . — There is an important point 
which should be borne in mind ; that our death rate 
is lower than in any of the districts around Dublin, 
and that rather bears out what I have been saying. 

The inquiry then terminated. 
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DALKEY.— APEIL 24th, IS 79. 

Before Mr. Exham, q.c., Chairman, and Mr. C. P. Cotton, o.e. 


Dalkut. 
April 1*1*. 


The Commissioners sat in the Town Hall. 


Mr. Henry Parkinson, j.p.,- examined. 


1. Chairman. — You are one of the Town Commis- 
sioners of Dalkey ? — I am. 

2. I believe you have been a Town Commissioner 
for some time ? — I was the first. It was I who formed 
the township in 1803 under the Towns Improvement 
(Ireland) Act of 1854, and I. drew out the boundaries. 

- 3. Did you adopt that Act in full ? — Yes. I may 
as well state that when drawing the boundaries we all 
felt that it would be much- better to have taken in a 
large portion of Killiney, but to avoid opposition we 
carefully excluded any land connected with Killiney. 
When I submitted to Sir Richard Griffith the bound- 
aries as traced out on the Ordnance map, he objected 
to them, and insisted on carrying them to the parish 
boundary edge by going down to Mr. Warren’s demesne, 
and the alteration was made by the Government in the 
boundaries as originally marked out by me. The 
reason I state this was because at the time we thought 
Dalkey would be too small by itself : that it could not 
be economically worked unless we had a larger area. 

4. Would you tell us what the boundary proposed 
at that time was ? — Going up from Bullock Harbour, 
I went up the present boundary of Castle Park-road 
to Barnkill-gate. 

f>. Where is Barnhill-gate ? — It is opposite the road 
leading down to Bullock Harbour. I will read from 
the Gazette. 

6. What is the date of the Gazetted — The 16th of 
June, 186.3. 

7. Is the memorial published in the Dublin Gazetted 
— Yes ; and containing the boundaries as I proposed 
them at the time. This is the official record of them, 
dated the 16th of June, 1863. 

8. Are the boundaries you then proposed set forth 
in that Gazette 1 — Yes. 

9. Was the boundary as proposed in the memorial 
at the south-eastern end less than Sir Richard Griffith 
adopted 1 — Certainly ; but it was for the purpose of 
avoiding opposition, and though we knew we were not 
doing what was right. 

. 10. Are the boundaries as settled by Sir Richard 
Griffith the present boundaries ? — Yes. 

11. In the year 1867 you went in for a Township 
Act of your own ? — Yes. I think I ought to state for 
your information that what made us form this into a 
township was that we were afraid that Kingstown 
would succeed in joining us to their township, and they 
did make an attempt, and we thought we would lose 
our own individuality, that we would have to pay 
towards the improvements of Kingstown, and that we 
would be forgotten, and that was the reason we took 
the step. 

12. Mr. Robert Warren, d.l. — 1 Vou said you took in 
the whole of Mr. Higgins’ land ? — I did. 

13. I beg to state most distinctly that you are mis- 
taken? — Well, we go very near it. 

14. Chairman. — Are your bounds correctly set out 
on this map before me ? — They are. 

15. Mr. Warren . — It may save you some time if I 
state that the Dalkey township goes exactly up to the 
parish boundary. 

Witness . — That is what I say. 

16. Chairman. — Does the Killiney boundary meet 
your boundary ? — It does. 

17. What is the number of acres within the present 
area? — 592 acres. 

18. It has been returned in the queries sent you by 
us, and answered by you as 570? — 592 is the number 
from the extract from the census return of 1871. I 
have made it up. 


1 9. Is the correct area given — the total area — as 
572a. Or. 3p. ?— Yes. 

20. How much of that is land at present ? — I don't 
know, but there are 631 houses. There is very little 
land unbuilt on. 

2 1 . Can you give me the valuation of the houses and 
land?— Houses, .£12,448 5s., and land, £1,023 10s., 
making altogether £13,511 15s. — that was last year’s 
valuation, but since then we have increased some 
hundreds. There are more houses built in Dalkey 
than in any other part about. 

22. What is the iiopulation of Dalkey ? — 2,584 
according to the Census of 1871. 

23. Will you give us the rates struck in Dalkey ; 
we want them for the last five years ? — The municipal 
rate was as follows, in 1874, 3s. 5d . ; in 1875, 3s. 4 d. : 
in 1876, 3s. 6d. ; in 1877, 3s. 7 d. ; in 1878, 3s. 7 d. 

24. Then there is no county cess ? — We have none. 
We compound for the county cess. We compound at 
6 d. in the pound. 

25. For the county-at-large charges ? — For impera- 
tive presentments. 

26. And is that included in the above rates? — Yes. 

27. Well then what is the 3s. Id. for in 1878? — 
That includes sanitary rates, which were for making 
external drainage sewers. 

28. What is the 3s. rate for ? — For that we light, 
water, keep the roads in repair, and compound with 
the county. 

29. What has been the poor rate ? — We are in the 
Killiney electoral division. It is generally from 10'/. 
to Is. 

30. Are you not in two electoral divisions ? — Only 
a very small portion in Kingstown. 

31. The two electoral divisions are Kingstown and 
Killiney ? — Yes. 

32. Have you the roads under your own control ? — 
Yes. 

33. And you are the Urban sanitary authority ? — 
Yes. 

34. Is there any debt on the township? — Yes. 

35. What is it? — I would prefer that you would 
take it from the town clerk. What I want to put 
forward is this, that for a long time I was opposed to 
any attempt to join the district of Killiney and Bally- 
brack, but I afterwards saw, and I am still convinced, 
that it would be more for the advantage of Killiney 
and Ballybrack than of Dalkey to be joined, and I 
will state my figures and reasons. Each is too small 
to stand alone, it will end in our being annexed to 
Kingstown, and swallowed up iu it. From the figures 
I find in the first place that the Killiney township is 
not a township at all, and I promise to be able to 
prove that. I can show you that according to the 
Act of Parliament Killiney could not possibly strike 
a rate at this moment legally, because under the Act 
of 1854, you will find by the 1st section that Killiney 
is not a town within the meaning of that Act, and I 
say that any ratepayer might go into the Court of 
Queen’s Bench and restrain them and prevent them 
from striking a rate, and I believe that they have not 
struck a rate for some years. But they would get this 
advantage, they would get the benefit of our Act of 
Parliament which cost us £1,000 — between £900 and 
£1,000 — and they would get the control of the roads, 
and better sanitary inspection, which I believe is better 
carried out in Dalkey. 

36. By our Commission we are bound to inquire 
into all the towns mentioned in Mr. O’Biien’s report, 
and one of these is Killiney, and it is stated to be 
under the Towns Improvement Act. We must, there- 

2 Q 


Mr. Henry 
Parkinson, j.r 
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fore, take it as a legally established toiynship 1 — I shall 
not say any more on that subject. I only state my 
view as a lawyer, and I am borne out by the opinions 
of Other legal ' gentleman, that . they have no power to 
levy a rate at this moment as Town Commissioners. 

36. Mr. Warren. — Will you excuse me for saying 
that we have made a rate and as many as we have 
required, and we will make another if we want it. 

37. Chairman. — We cannot go into that question. 
We must treat it as a township?— I make that state- 
ment, and there is the Act of Parliament. That is my 
opinion, and I would say that it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the Killin- y Commissioners to be put in a 
position to control the township.. 

38. What is the rating in Kiiliney ? — The present 
taxation of Kiiliney is this — they are paying about 
3s. Id. I think, altogether, and to that the county cess 
in their township must be added, whatever it is. But 
of course I am speaking under the correction of the 
Kiiliney people who are present. But put Kiiliney 
at 3s. in the pound, and suppose we were joined to- 
gether and made into one township, such a rate would 
produce .£1,222 17s. a year, and for that they would 
get rid of the county rate, and they would have their 
roads taken care of, and they would be lighted and 
watered, and have sanitary inspection. 

39. Yes, but have you considered this, Mr. Parkin- 
son, they would be made the Urban sanitary authority 
if they were annexed to you, and the moment they 
do that the occupier has to pay the whole of the sani- 
tary rate or he gets nothing back from his landlord? — 
The “ owner or occupier ” it says. 

40. It is the occupier, if there is one ; if the land is 
not occupied the owner pays it. The occupier, if it 
became the Urban sanitary authority, would get 
nothing back from the landlord, whereas Kiiliney at 
present being under the control of the Rural sanitary 
authority, the occupier pays the rate in the first in- 
stance, but gets half the sanitary rate back, so that 
you have the owner paying half the sanitary rate in 
one case, and in the other case you don’t make him 
pay a farthing ? — Well, there is a great diversity of 
opinion upon that point. It is said that the occupier 
should pay the rates because it is he who causes the 
nuisance and not the landlord. This is a vexed ques, 
tion. 

41. It was a vexed question up to last year as to 
the sanitary rate, and it is a vexed question now, 
whether the whole of the rates should not be thrown 
moietively upon the landlord and tenant. That is a 
vexed question. As far as the Public Health Act 
deals with the question by it in the case of the rural 
sanitary authority they are not. In view of that how 
would yon suggest that it would be desirable that the 
Kiiliney and Ballybrack people should be brought into 
Dal key — would it not be for the benefit of the land- 
lord and not for the benefit of the occupier? — The ad- 
vantages the last named would derive would counter- 
balance that. The advantage would be for Kiiliney 
and-nOt for Dalkey — I do not see what Kiiliney could 
lose by the transaction. Yv r e have £1,86.3 11s. 3d. 
that is our income ; whereas Kiiliney has only £1,222 
17s. a year — that is at 3s. in the pound, and there 
are six miles of roads in Killiuey that would have to 
be taken charge of. 

42. Don’t you think those six miles of roads would 
not cost as much as three miles of the Dalkey town- 
ship?— You have only laid out at present up to this 
year £266 5s. that was spent on the roads in Kiiliney 
last year. 

43. Do you think the roads in Kiiliney are kept in 
a worse condition than the roads of Dalkey? — Some 
of the roads I think ought to be kept in a better con- 
dition than they are. 

44. Mr. Cotton. — In Kiiliney ? — I certainly think 
so. I think there should be great supervision. I 
think there should be £400 a year laid out on the 
roads of Killney. 

45. Do I understand you to say that annexation 
would be more for. the advantage of Kiiliney than of 


Dalkey ?— Yes ; the only advantage we might derive 
is, that we might reduce the entire rate by 2d., say 
from 3s. to 2s. 10 d. 

46. I don’t see why you want them ? — Because 1 
think that otherwise Dalkey might be ultimately 
annexed to Kingstown. 

47. You want to use Kiiliney then as a sort of 
fender against Kingstown ? — If the two of us are to- 
gether we would be left alone. 

48. Are you aware that the people of Kingstown 
have expressed it as their intention not to seek any 
extension ? — I am well aware of it, but I know that 
secretly a great many of them are in favour of joining 
us to Kingstown. 

49. Chairman. — What- would the Dalkey people 
say to that ? — They would object to it, and that is why 
we are doing our best to improve the township. 

50. What is to be done with the police arrange- 
ments. At present Kiiliney is in the county? — A 
portion of it is in the metropolitan police district, 
what reaches up to the top of Kiiliney Hill. 

51. What do you say to the Ballybrack people ? — 
I don’t think it would follow, because if we are made 
into one township, that the metropolitian district 
should stand in the way. On the contrary, I think it 
is in contemplation, and that the Government are 
going to restrict the metropolitan police district to 
Kingstown, and not go on to Dalkey. 

52. There has not been one word said on the subject, 
or a hint given, that there was any desire in any way 
to suggest that on the part of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee or in their report ? — Be it so, but I don’t think it 
is consequent upon it either if the townships are amalga- 
mated chat the metropolitan police district must be 
extended. 

53. If you extend this township, and add to the 
metropolitan police distinct you are, ipso facto, extending 
the metropolitan police district as defined by Dalkey 
township- — you do that if you extend Dalkey township ? 
— I don’t think so. The same question would have 
arisen in the case of annexation of Drumeondra with 
Dublin, because Drumeondra is not in the metropolitan 
police district the whole way, because there is the 
Drumeondra Petty Sessions Court. 

5'4. Is it your proposal then that the metropolitan 
police district shall remain as it is? — I would not pro- 
pose anything about it ; that is for the Government 
to consider. I don’t think it is necessary or expedient 
to extend the metropolitan police district any further 
than it is. That I don’t think follows upon it at all. 

55. What would you say to the bridge tax — how 
would it affect the added district? — If the metropolitan 
police district is not extended the bridge tax won’t 
follow, because it is levied over the metropolitan 
police district. 

56. Have you any wards? — No; I think, if the 
two townships were amalgamated, it would be very 
desirable to divide them into wards for the purpose of 
having the different districts in the locality represented. 
Sometimes when a township is not divided into wards 
the Commissioners are returned as one set of men 
either from the apathy or carelessness of the rest of the 
electors. If it was divided into wards, I think each 
district would be represented. I would propose to divide 
the two townships — if they were amalgamated into 
one — into six or eight wards. 

57. Is it your proposition to light all the roads in 
the district you propose to annex in the same way that 
you light Dalkey?— I think that they should be 
lighted as they are. 

5S. Why as they are — do you propose that you are 
to go to the very furthest point of the district that 
you propose to bring in, and give it the same advantage 
that you give here ? — I think that should be done. 

59. That is, that you should lay mains and light 
the roads the whole way ? — I think so. 

60. And supply water also? — Certainly. 

61. Did you calculate what debt you would incur 
by doing that — because you would have to raise money 
for it— have you calculated what money it would cost. 
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to lay the mains ? — We would not have to do that if 
it was all one township, because the Gas Company 
would lay the mains. 

G2. The Gas Company would lay the mains? — 
Certainly. Until then we would have to purchase. 
We did this : we used to pay in this township so much 
a year for each lamp, but afterwards we bought our 
own lamps from the Gas Company. They gave us 
time to purchase them, and now the lamps are our 
own. 

63. . Would you propose to buy and give the same 
lamps to Killiney and Bally brack as there are in 
Dalkey — and would you propose to light them the 
same way as you do in Dalkey? — We light by meter. 
The reason we bought our lamps was this : the Gas 
Company would not enter into an arrangement with 
us to light our township, unless we paid so much a 
year for each lamp, they sending us the lamps. We, 
for economy’s sake, bought our lamps, and put a meter 
upon every twelfth lamp. We own the lamp-head, 
and now we pay for what we consume, which is, of 
course, the most economical way, because there are 
some moonlight nights when there is no necessity to 
light them . 

64. What is the distance between every lamp in 
Dalkey? — There are seventy lamps for ten miles of 
road — an average of seven lamps each mile. 

65. If you had ten miles of road added you would 
want sixty lamps? — Yes, certainly. 

66. Do you think you could light to that extent? — 
I think so. 

67. How much is paid for each lamp at present? — 
£1 5s. a year. I put down .£140 for lighting. The 
only reason I would advocate the joining of the two 
townships is, because I think the two could be more 
economically worked than one — with one staff of 
officers. I would not, however, alter the number of 
the Boards. 

68. How many Commissioners have you here ?— 
Twelve. I think it is well to have a large district 
well represented. 

69. Would you propose to consolidate the townships, 
and have twelve Commissioners for Dalkey, and the 
same for Killiney and Ballybrack ? — I would have it 
either twenty-four, or I would reduce Dalkey and 
Killiney and Ballybrack, and have an ecpial number 
for each, because I think the population is the same 
or close upon it. 

70. You are aware, I suppose, that in Dublin the 
Corporation do not propose to include Clontarf on the 
ground that Clontarf is separated from the city 
boundary by about a quarter of a mile of agricultural 
land, and they say that makes the difference between 
it and the other townships, and that it cannot be con- 
sidered that Clontarf is a natural extension of Dublin 
on account of the land intervening. Suppose such a 
principle as that exists, do you not think that there is 
a greater natural barrier to the annexation of Dalkey 
and Killiney, where you have the great range of 
Killiney hills intervening? — But there is a large 
portion of building ground there, and they are building 
on it at present. 

71. Yes, building on it in a few detached villas, but 
not as a town. . In the other townships they run into 
one another by terraces and regular streets of houses, 
and so on. The Corporation of Dublin say : — “We 
don’t want to take in Clontarf because there is that 
barrier of arable land interposing.” If that be so 
would not the existence of those hills be a much 
stronger argument against bringing in Killiney and 
Ballybrack, and attaching it to Dalkey ? — The size of 
the intervening ground is not so great. 

72. It is infinitely more than a quarter of a mile? 
—Well, there are are detached villas all the way. 

73. So there are in many towns in England in which 
they have refused to bring in outside districts if they 
are not populous places ? — I think all these objections 
can be fairly met by the great advantage that Killiney 
would derive by being annexed to Dalkey, because 
the population of each township is too small for a 


township, and we would get a greater quantity of dalkbt. 
water if the townships were joined together. April 24, 18X». 

74. If the Killiney people say — “We are satisfied Mr 

to remain as we are.” You are not satisfied to remain J r , 

as you are? — As regards being satisfied, we have all 
along wished to remain as we are, but now we have 
told you that we think annexation would be for the 
advantage of both. 

75. Don’t you think it would be for the advantage 
of both, and more in accordance with what is done in 
other places, if you got joined to Kingstown, where 
you run up terrace to terrace. If you say you are too 
small then why should you say that you would wish 
to be joined to this place with a barrier of natural 
hills, and bring in an entirely agricultural district. It 
is not as if you were going to annex a portion of the 
outlying district on the ground of its proximity to 
the town, and containing houses, &e., that derived 
benefit from that proximity ; but there is a new 
township which you want to absorb into yours. 

Would you not consider, in coming to any decision on 
the point, the view of the Corporation with regard to 
Clontarf, that townships should not be amalgamated 
when there is an almost impassable barrier between 
them? — I am glad to say it is not an impassable 
barrier between them. I must also say that the 
Killiney people make use of Dalkey for shopping and 
different other things. They are supplied by Dalkey 
to a great extent, and make use of our roads, and 
come into our township, and, therefore, there is not 
any impassable barrier. And we must not forget 
that the train brings them from Killiney to Dalkey, 
and, I know, as a matter of fact, that they come to 
market in this town. As regards the debt, I would 
propose that, if the two townships were amalgamated, 
each township should bear its own responsibilities, 
and I have not thought of saddling Killiney and 
Ballybrack with the debt of Dalkey. 

76. Bearing in mind that you arc the road 
authority here, what is your view with regard to the 
arable land in your township — at present its share of 
the taxation is that it pays on only one-fourth of the 
valuation? — Oh, it is decreasing every year. 

77. Because it is being built on ? — Yes. I suppose 
there are more houses being built, and that have been 
built, in Dalkey than in Kingstown within the last 
three years. 

78. If the ground was altogether built on, and if 
you had double your valuation, would you then be 
large enough to stay as you are ? — Yes, I dare say we 
will improve. AYe increased last year .£600 on the 
valuation, and this year £300 and odd pounds. 

79. Supposing things remain as they are, what is 
your view with regard to the arable land paying only 
one-fourth of the road rates — a fourth of what it costs 
to keep up the roads — -what do the roads cost ? — The 
engineer will give you the exact amount of the money 
we laid out on the roads. 

80. You understand my question : here is a town- 
ship, and the land in that township only pays the 
road rate on one-fourth of its valuation. Take a field, 
the middle of which may be the line of the township 
boundary, one side of that field only pays rates towards 
the keeping up of the roads on a fourth of its valuation, 
and the other side of that imaginary line pays the full 
road rate in the nature of county cess. In your 
opinion is that right and proper ? — I think that would 
require modification ; no doubt it seems not light. I 
forgot to mention one advantage which Dalkey would 
gain, and the absence of it is a very serious drawback 
here. There are some of the ratepayer’s who have no 
water, because the supply is taken from the reservoir 
at Still organ, and owing to the distance it comes along 
through the main, and the friction, it does not rise to 
a height sufficient to supply the houses in Mount 
Tallas and Mount Henry. All the families there are 
in want of Yartry water. 

81. You say those people are not supplied at present, 
because Stillorgan is not capable of supplying that 
place at present ? — [Witness having pointed out the 
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D AiKur. locality in question on the map.] Yes. They have 

April n, 1379. to pay the water rate while the Commissioners cannot 
Ur. Henri- gi ve ^em water, and it is at present a great hardship 
Parkinson, .i.r. on us. About 500 of the inhabitants can get no water. 

It is owing to the supply being taken from the 
Stillorgan reservoir, and die friction and waste is so 
great before it rises, that it is not able to reach that 
level for the use of the people there. If we could get 
a partial supply from Rathmichael, or the Dargle 
relieving tank or any other source, that would weigh 
in my mind very seriously in trying to get the 
boundaries of the township extended. 

81. How is Killiney supplied? — From Rath- 
michael. 

82. Under agreement with the Corporation ? — Yes, 
under an agreement between the Corporation and the 
Poor Law Guardians. 

83. Is there anything in that agreement to make it 
extend to any extension of Killiney ? — I think not. 

84. Would the Corporation refuse to supply you ? 
— I think we might be able to arrange with them. 

- 85. Ts there anything to prevent the Corporation 

from refusing to supply the place you refer to ? — I am 
inclined to think that we could compel the Corporation 
by legal proceedings to supply them. 

86. Then why do you want the extension to 
Killiney for that reason? — Because I think the matter 
would be facilitated. 

87. Do you think if there was annexation that, as 
a matter of course, the same arrangements would be 
extended to you ? — I think so. There is the same main. 

88. Have you asked the Corporation whether they 
would agree ? — I have not. 

89. Do you think the pipes at Rathmichael would 
be sufficient to supply you ? — I think so. 

90. Have you ascertained whether the mains at 
Killiney would be sufficient to supply Dalkey? — I 
hear so. The engineer can tell you. I t hink it 
would be a great benefit to the township. It is very 
embarrassing to the Commissioners that these people 
pay rates and get no advantage. 

91. Mr. Colton. — Is it not one of the advantages of 
amalgamation that there would be a decrease of ex- 
penditure under the head of salaries, on account of 
one staff only being required? — Yes. 

92. What are the salaries? — The Town Clerk can 
tell you. 

93. What economy would result from amalga- 
mation? — I should say there would be a saving of 
from £200 to £400 or £500 a year, and thereby we 
would be able to lessen taxation. 

94. I don’t see how you make that out ? — Well, I 
think so. 

95. Cii.viRM.-v5f. — Suppose you add to the number 
«.-f roadways, you must give the engineer an increase 
of salary? — Yes, I have calculated that. 

96. Mr. CoTT05f. — Are not those roads superin- 
tended by the County Surveyor ? — Yes. 

97. You could not reduce his salary? — No; he 
would be overpaid, but you would have this advantage 
that does not now exist, that the roads would be under 
their control. 

98. But I am talking of the economy of salaries — 

I don’t see where it is ? — The calculation I made was 
at 3s. in the pound (they are paying, at present, 
3s. Id. in Killiney township) would produce about 
£1,200 ayear, and for that they would get better roads. 

99. You are talking of greater efficiency — not . 
economy?— Yes, but I am going to show you that 
there would be a total saving. There are only twenty 
lamps lighted at Killiney, and I have put them down 
as thirty, that is ten additional to start with, and I 
have given £100 a year for extras — perhaps an increase 
of salary to the engineer and sanitary inspector. 

100. Of how much ? — £100 a year for both. I cal- 
culate a total expenditure of £730, and the 3s. rate 
would produce £1,222, and there would, therefore, be 
a saving of £400 a year. You could reduce the 
taxation to 3s. in the pound by that saving of £40.0 
odd, and you are paying 3s. 1(7. now. 


101. That won’t be economy in salaries ?— But it 
will be economy in the aggregate. We have three 
sets of officers. 

102. What are they, and how are they paid? — I 
cannot tell you. 

103. Chairman. — I think you are labouring under 
a little mistake. At Killiney, at present, as well as I 
recollect, the poor rate and the sanitary rate is Is. 11 d. 
in the pound ? — We didn’t take the poor rate in, in 
my calculation. 

104. At Killiney the poor rate is Is. lid., and the 
county cess, Is. lOd. — 3s. 9(7. for the entire. 

Mr. Cotton. — No, 3s. 6|d. 

105. Chairman. — 3s. 6 Id. is the rate at Killiney, 
at present. The occupier deducts half Is. lid. from 
his landlord, and leaves his rate 2s. Id. for all. 

Witness . — Then there is the township rate. 

106. There is no township rate? — But they are 
going to strike a rate. I don’t think it would be fair 
taking it on that basis. 

107. They cannot strike more than Is. ? — I am 
aware of that. 

108. Then suppose you put Is. rate on that would 
make it 3s. 7 d. ? — But I said 3s. Id. 

109. At present your rate — taking it for the last 
year — is 3s. Id. plus poor rate, and what is your poor 
rate ? — Our poor rate, I think, is Is. 

110. That brings it up to 4s. Id. If you propose to 
take in Killiney and Ballybrack you must sewer it? — 
That is for their option ; perhaps they would not wantit. 

111. Take your rate at 4s. Id., and take 6d. off that 
for the landlord’s proportion of the poor rate, and that 
makes your rate 4s. Id. on the occupier against 3s. 7 d. 
in Killiney ? — Yes, but your roads are not under your 
own control, and the sanitary inspection is very im- 
perfect. 

112. Do you recollect the view Mr. Lawless and I 
took of the roads of Dalkey? — We have made great 
strides since that time. You have no sewerage in 
Killiney at all, but we have an excellent system of 
sewerage in Dalkey, which will be completed in one 
or two years. 

113. Mr. Cotton. — Has the population increased 
very much since 1871? — Owing to the census being 
taken in April, it is not a fair criterion of the popu- 
lation of Dalkey at all, and we labour under a serious 
disadvantage in that way on account of the allowance 
of water at the rate of twenty gallons per head per 
diem. Our average population, instead of being 
" egarded as 2,584 in Dalkey proper, is close on 5,000. 
At any rate, I say that 5,000 would be more like our 

opulation, taking winter and summer together, because 
ours is a place of summer residence. 

114. Has the population increased since the last 
census ? — I think so, considerably. 

115. The houses you gave as 631 — was that in 
1871 ? — Yes. 

116. Have the houses increased? — Yes, very rapidly. 

117. Have they become one-third more ?— I should 
say they have. For instance, at Ulverton Road one 
set of houses has been built along there the whole way 
down. The valuation in 1871 was £9,000 ; now it is 
£13,000 odd. I am still convinced, I may say in 
conclusion, that it would be a benefit to both districts 
if they were united. By doing so we would derive 
more advantage in the way of water. 

118. How is the 3s. Id. made up? — 6(7. for Grand 
J ury cess, our rate 3s., and then we have the sanitary 
rate. 

119. How is the 3s. made up? — I think you had 
better get that from the Town Clerk. 

120. Chairman. — Supposing that Killiney and 
Ballybrack were not added, what would you say to your 
being added to Kingstown?— I would object very 
strongly. 

121. Mr. Cotton.— On what ground?— On the 
ground that I think we would be Only a very small 
part of such a township. I think we would be snuffed 
out by such an amalgamation. I do not approve of 
the way that Kingstown is carried on at all. 
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The Rev. Mr. Conlon, c.c., examined. 


122. Chairman. — We shall be happy to hear your 
views on the subject of such an amalgamation as Mr. 
Parkinson has suggested? — I may state that I am 
Curate of Killiney and Ballybrack, and, of course, with 
regard to what I would say in this matter, I have no 
knowledge whatever of financial matters, and I can 
only look at the proposed amalgamation on certain 
general principles that would strike every person. I 
have been in Ballybrack and Killiney for some time 
the pastor of a large portion of the district, containing, 
I believe, something like 1,000 or 1,300 persons, and 
I should say that it would be a very bad thing for 
Killiney and Ballybrack if this amalgamation were 
carried out. What strikes me forcibly is this : there 
exists between the two places a natural barrier of 
mountains, and unless we could get the hills of Kil lin ey 
carried away, I don’t see how we could be amalgamated. 
The difference between the two peoples on each side of 
the hills is very marked. I think when people come 
here in the train, they feel that they have arrived at a 
terminus, and that when they go further they are 
going on a new line altogether. That strikes everyone. 
With regard to the people I should say they are not at 
all likely to be amalgamated well. These natural 
boundaries create great differences. Furthermore, 
supposing they were amalgamated, there are two classes 
of people here in Dalkey— property, and business, and 
trade ; and they are largely represented, and would be 
very strongly represented on the township. And on 
our side it is nearly all made up of the gentry, and 
holders of detached villas, and those two bodies look at 
affairs from different points of view. I don’t think 
the thing would work. Another thing that strikes me 
is that, to a great extent, the different qualities of the 
people are against it. If there is one thing that I 
admire in the Dalkey character it is this : that they 
look upon themselves as a little city, and there is a 
sort of citizenship in the whole of the town. It is a 
very admirable state of tilings, and out of that spirit 
will arise the future prosperity of Dalkey ; but we all 
know that the spirit in its way is a little bit exclusive, 
and if we were added to the town we would become 
outsiders, we would be not only outside in geographical 
position, but also in spirit. So far, then, I think the 
good qualities of the Dalkey people are against amal- 
gamation. On our side I have consulted the people of 
Killiney, and they are one and all clear against if. I 
spoke to several here on the subject also. I know the 
gentry belonging to our communion, and they are 
entirely against it. With regard to the advantages 
that Dalkey gives Killiney, I may say that I know 
that the people of Killiney shop in Killiney, and I 
think a great number of the gentry, and all the Bally- 


brack people come down to my church. For these 
reasons I would be against amalgamation. With 
reference to the sanitary work being done by the Com- 
missioners, I may mention that some time ago we had 
a dispensary doctor living in Ballybrack, and he was 
then in the centre of his district ; but we have not a 
dispensary in Ballybrack, and our people must carry 
their empty bottles for medicine to Cabinteely, and the 
medicines cannot be got at Ballybrack. Now that has 
been changed, and the dispensary doctor is changed to 
Dalkey. No doubt it is right that he is obliged to go 
to Cabinteely, but if a bad case happened in the night 
a person would have to travel over a small range of 
mountains to get a doctor. We hope to put an end 
to that state of things. Suppose we were amalgamated 
with Dalkey, that state of things would continue to 
exist. The dispensary doctor would still live at 
Dalkey, and we would have to do the best we could, 
and it would be very hard for the poor. 

123. Mr. Anthony O'Xeill. — Do you think where 
there are 400 people who have not got a drop of water, 
it would be a source of great advantage if they got a 
water supply? — Yes, a great advantage. 

124. Chairman. — Would you object to bring Kil- 
liney and Ballybrack into Dalkey, if you were thereby 
brought within the Metropolitan Police district? — 

I would. I would not like the public-houses to be 
open on Sundays. We were troubled enough in that 
way before. I think the Constabulary even manage 
better than the Metropolitan Police. The people on 
the other side of the hill at Killiney object to it, and 
are very much against it. 

125. Do you think the roads of the Dalkey town- 
ship are kept better than those of Killiney? — I cer- 
tainly do not. Of course there are a great many in 
Dalkey. 

12G. Mr. A. O'Xeill. — From whence are the 
Killiney people supplied with coal? — Principally from 
Ballybrack. 

127. Does not Mr. Digges supply the whole of 
Killiney and Ballybrack ? — I think most of the coals 
for the places about us are supplied from Ballybrack. 

128. Surely whoever supplies it must bring it from 
Dalkey ? — He brings it direct from Kingstown. 

129. Mr. Parldnson. — Do you mean to say that all 
the people shop in Killiney ? — Yes ; the vast majority 
of them. 

130. Don’t they get their meat from Mr. Lamb in 
Dalkey ? — They may get that. 

131. And their bread? — They get some of it, and 
the meat, and their groceries. 

132. Do you know the height of Killiney hill ? — 
500 feet. 


Dalkev. 
April 24, 1 879 

The Rev. Mr. 
Conlon, c.O. 


Examination of Mi-. Parkinson resumed. 


Mr. Parkinson. 


133. Chairman. — Can you give us the area, popula- 
tion, and valuation of this district, that cannot be 
supplied with water from Stillorgan reservoir? — I 
could, in a few minutes. 

134. What proportion does it bear to the rest of 
the township? — My property alone there is seven 
acres, which is built on — that is the Mount Sallus 
property, of which I am owner in fee. 

135. How many acres are there? — I should say 
close upon fifty acres. I think that would be the 
area of the place not supplied with water, and I should 
say there are about 500 inhabitants. 

136. Is it situated, in the highest part, next to 
Killiney township? — Not all of it; it adjoins the 
Killiney township from the extreme western ex- 
tremity. 

137. Mr. Warren. — Do you consider that you have 


the assent of all the ratepayers of Dalkey to the pro- 
posed annexation ? — I never said I had ; I only express 
my own opinion. 

Mr. Warren . — I had the honour of holding the 
first meeting in Dalkey, in 1863, at the request of 
my friend Mr. Burke, and I would be very glad to 
have the opinion of the first Chairman of the Dalkey 
Commissioners, as to whether he approves of the 
annexation of Killiney to Dalkey. 

Chairman. — We would like to take the opinion of 
the Commissioners, as a body, first, if they are agreed 
on the subject, and if not to take the individual 
opinions of the Commissioners, and then any rate- 
payer can come forward and tender evidence in opposi- 
tion to, or in favour of, the proposition of the Com- 
missioners. 
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Dal key. 

Mr. James M. 
Burke. 


Mr. James Milo Burke, examined. 


138. Chairman. — You are a magistrate of the 
county, and were Chairman of the Dal key Township 
Commissioners for some time? — Yes. 

139. Are you on the Board now? — I am not. I 
believe I am the highest ratepayer who lives in the 
township. 

140. You have heard the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Parkinson, that he and other Commissioners think it 
desirable and advantageous to bring in Killiney and 
Ballybrack into the existing township of Dalkey? — I 
would be very happy, if I could, to agree with the 
Commissioners, for whom I have the highest respect 
and feel that they are doing their best for the town- 
ship, but, I think, on the ground of economy, annexa- 
tion would be a great mistake. It would be a great 
mistake, in my opinion, to attach a large straggling 
district to a compact township like this ; because, as 
a matter of course, if you join Ballybrack and Killiney 
you must give them the same advantages as Dalkey 
enjoys. You must light, sewer, drain, and so on, 
and I don’t see where the funds could possibly come 
from for the purpose ; and I think it would unquestion- 
ably be adding (if we were bound to pay our portion 
of this expenditure, which, I suppose, we would) more 
to our rates, and we would be great losers. 

141. By the law as it stands, the arable land there 
would only pay a fourth of the rate on its valuation ? 
— I know that. I know in this town for the purpose 
of making sewerage, both outlet and internal sewerage, 
a very large sum lias to be borrowed, and a large sum 
has been already borrowed which has been usefully 
employed; but a portion of the "township requires 
drainage still, and I understand that the Commis- 
sioners are about borrowing money for the purpose of 
having the thing completed, and I see no difficulty in 
the completion of the sewerage when outlets ai-e 
properly constructed. 

142. If Killiney and Ballybrack are brought in 
should they not be properly sewered also ? — Yes ; if I 
lived there — in Killiney and Ballybrack — I would re- 
quire to have sewerage made for my sewage, and I 
don’t see where you would get the outlet. I know, 
as a member of the Board of Guardians, the difficulty 
we have to get an outfall for the sewage of our work- 
house. 

143. Does it lie low? — Yes. The difficulty is to 
get an outlet from not having any compulsory power. 
There is plenty of fall, but we cannot get an outlet 
without the consent of the owner of the land for that 
purpose. 

144. Do you think it could be fairly said that 
either Killiney or Ballybrack were Suburban districts 
of Dalkey? — I think not; I think they are quite 
distinct parts of a district in themselves ; and I would 
object, as a ratepayer here, and I am quite sure that 
if the opinion of the ratepayers here was taken they 
would object, as a body, to any such extension. 

145. From your experience, do you think that the 
proposed annexation of Killiney to Dalkey would 
meet the approval of the ratepayers ? — I think not. 


146. If your rate was reduced by id., as Mr. 
Parkinson thinks, what would your opinion be? — 
Well, I declare, I would like to see that explained 
first, before I came to any other conclusion than the 
one I have expressed. 

147. If the Dalkey people were sure they would 
save 4c?. by the annexation of Killiney and Ballybrack, 
do you think they would be in favour of such an 
arrangement? — When I take into consideration that 
it is necessary now for sanitary and sewerage purposes 
here, to borrow a large sum of money, if they tax that 
over Dalkey, which is partially sewered at present, 
and that the same was required for Killiney and Bally- 
brack, it would take an enormous sum of money, and 
who is to pay it? Is it to come off the amalgamated 
district, or will each distiict have to pay its own share ? 
I am altogether against amalgamation. 

148. Have you heard any opinion expressed on the 
part of the ratepayers here — if they would wish it ? — 
I was not aware that this inquiry was to be held 
until I saw it announced in tliis morning’s Freeman’s 
Jov/rnal. 

149. Mr. Parkinson. — If it was proved by figures 
that id. in the pound would be saved would you then 
be in favour of amalgamation, as suggested ? — I think 
from the means taken to economise everything, and 
from the settled position of affairs in the township you 
should be able to reduce the rates sufficiently, and I 
would rather remain as I am and economise in our 
own township, than run into additional expense by 
adding to it. 

150. If the two townships were amalgamated, don’t 
you think, from your experience, that the constitution 
of this Board would be materially improved — don’t you 
think that would be so if the two were joined? — There 
is a political question involved in that. 

151. I ask you now, on general principles and 
irrespective of politics, don’t you think the position of 
Dalkey ■would be improved, as regards the responsi- 
bility of the representatives ? — It altogether depends 
on the qualification of the voter. 

152. I wish a direct answer to that ? — If you mean 
that the Board would be composed of persons holding 
a more respectable position in society — professional 
men, or gentlemen living on their property altogether, 
1 would say that those pel-sons might be induced to 
come into the Board, and having heard what Father 
Conlon stated — that the feelings of those persons who 
would be joined are so different from- the feelings of 
the persons here, that the Board would not be com- 
posed of such elements as would be consenting, and 
that the Board might be formed of different, elements, 
it might’ not, in my opinion, work a bit better. 

153. Chairman. — You heard Mr. Parkinson’s 
Suggestion as to the formation of the Board of Com- 
missioners, if this amalgamation was carried out — what 
would yom- opinion be as to that? — I am satisfied 
with the way in which things are going on now, and 
I would be very sorry to meddle with the present 
arrangements. I think they should just let well alone. 


Mr. Parkinson. 


Mr. Parkinson, re-exanuned. 


154. Mr. Cotton. — Can you give me the popula- 
tion and valuation of the district of Dalkey that 
cannot be supplied from Stillorgan? — I should say 
that there would be about from 300 to 400 inhabitants 


that have not got the Vartry water, at present, where 
they reside. 

155. What is the valuation of that district? — I 
cannot say. 


Mr. Bobert 


Mr. Robert Warren, d.l., examined. 


156. Chairman. — You are a Deputy Lieutenant 
and magistrate of the county, and one of the directors 
of the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway? — 
Yes. 

157. You are also Chairman of the Killiney and 


Ballybrack township ? — Yes, since the formation of 
that township. 

158. Are you a ratepayer in Dalkey township ? — 
Yes. 

159. You have heard the proposition made here on 
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the part of the Commissioners — what is - your opinion 
as to its expediency or otherwise 1 — I am decidedly 
opposed to it in every way, and I don’t know whether 
I am at liberty to say that apart from being a Com- 
missioner and Chairman of the Killiuey Township 
Commissioners, I am very deeply and personally 
interested, I have a very large property in the neigh- 
bourhood of Killiney — worth between <£15,000 and 
<£20,000, and, I think, therefore, I should have a voice 
in anything that is suggested. I am decidedly opposed 
to it. I have also the authority of the entire body of 
the Killiney Board, eleven Commissioners, and I have 
my friend, Mr. Bramley, here to corroborate me, if 
necessary. I have also the authority of one of our 
Commissioners elected the other day — Sir Bobert Kane 
— also of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald — a large ratepayer, 
and one who was instrumental in aiding us to get up 
the township originally, and he is decidedly opposed 
to it, and has authorised me to state so here to-day, 
and I have the authority of the Town Commissioners 
of Killiney and Ballybrack, as I have already stated, 

160. First of all you are a ratepayer of Dalkey. 
Taking it from the Dalkey point of view, do you 
think it would be an advantage to the Dalkey people, 
if the annexation took place 1 ? — Mr. Parkinson asked 
Mr. Burke whether it would not improve the position 
of Dalkey. Well, I cannot say what the infusion of 
some new flood from Killiney and Ballybrack might 
do. Whether my friend, Mr. Hart, Mr. Bramley, 
Sir Bobert Kane or others would think differently to 
myself I cannot say, but I certainly would not be a 
Commissioner of Dalkey. 1 have no hesitation in 
saying that. 

161. For the Dalkey people themselves do you think 
there would be any advantage ? — No, unless what I 
hear stated is the fact, that they would endeavour to 
save for themselves at the cost of Killiney and Bally- 
brack. I don’t think there would be any advantage 
to the people of Dalkey. I believe the Town Com- 
missioners of Dalkey are very heavily in debt ; that is 
the general impression. 

162. As a ratepayer of Dalkey, suppose that Kil- 
liney and Ballybrack were annexed, is it your opinion 
that Dalkey on taking up Killiney should light, cleanse 
it, &c. ? — I don’t think we have Dalkey itself so advan- 
tageously off at present as regards that. There is not 
a single light from the time you leave the Dalkey 
station until you come up to the boundary of Kil- 
liney and Ballybrack township. We cannot induce 
the Dalkey Commissioners to give us light. If any 
people are coming from their respective places of 
worship there is not a single light from the time you 
leave the station until you get to the place where our 
township begins— that is a distance of 1,160 yards or 
nearly three-quarters of a mile that we are left with- 
out a light. 

163. Is there any difference in the way the roads 
are kept in the two townships, because Mr. Parkinson 
thinks the roads would be much better kept at Kil- 
liney if that township was annexed to Dalkey ? — 
Quite the contrary, because the road which is the 
boundary, from Dalkey-avenue going down from Mr. 
Pirn’s is kept in a very scandalous state and has been 
much worse than heretofore. Several vehicles broke 
down there lately, I myself saw that often coming up 
there and frequently sent out a hoi-se to help people to 
come up, that is right opposite Mr. Pirn’s. When Mr. 
Collis’s furniture was coming out lately the ruts in the 
roads were so great that the van was upset. 

164. What about the water supply? — The Kil- 
liney and Ballybrack township gets a supply from the 
Bathmichael reservoir — that is what we call the re- 
lieving tank. It was never intended to supply any 
place from that tank, but having appealed to the Cor- 
poration the water works committee brought it before 
the Council seing the deplorable state we were in in 
Killiney that we could not get a supply from Still- 
organ, as that is only 270 feet high, whereas a great 
portion of our district is 400 feet and the Bath- 
michael reservoir supplies up to 340 feet— sometimes 


with difficulty. In the higher ground we do not Dalkey 
sometimes get the water ; it is not continuous during April H 13r *- 
all the portions of the day and a great many people Robert 
naturally complained and objected to pay the rates Warren, i>.i» 
because they could not got the water. My argu- 
ment is that if you annex Killiney and Ballybrack 
to Dalkey and attempt to supply a portion of Dalkey 
out of the Bathmichael tank you will lessen the ability 
to supply the existing demand to Killiney and Bally- 
brack. It does not matter to me whether the popu- 
lation is 500 or 200, but if you supply 100 houses 
with water at twenty gallons a day each — that is 
2,000 gallons — -and you take that quantity from Kil- 
liney and give it to Dalkey. Mr. Neville, the 
Engineer to the Corporation, told me long ago that it 
would be impossible with the existing supply at 
Bathmichael, that that source could supply Dalkey 
without interfering with Killiney. 

1 65. Mr. Pavidnson. — Does not all the water given 
to you from the Yartry come through Bathmichael 
befoi-e it comes to Stillorgan ? — I am not able to say. 

166. Were you not opposed to the formation of 
this locality into a township at first ? — I was opposed 
in this way : Mr. Parkinson has stated in his evidence 
before you that the township as originally formed 
excluded any land in Killiney. Well, sir, I beg to 
state that the reason 1 opposed it was this : that it did 
not exclude a portion of land in Killiney, which was 
included and remains included still, and Mr. Pirn and 
I as the owners of the land complain of it as a very 
great hardslrip — that is a portion of Scalpwilliam 
which is in the electoral division of Killiney. It is also 
I maintain in contravention of the Act of Parliament 
in reference to townlands for poor law purposes, inas- 
much as it divides a townland which the Act contem- 
plated was never to be divided. It also brings into 
the township of Dalkey portion of the parish of Kil- 
liuey, all the remaining portion of that parish being 
in the township of Killiney. It also includes the road 
between my place — Wyvern — and Mr. Pirn’s, which I 
have just complained of. 

167. Chairman. — Does it include the entire or only 
half of that road ? — The entire of it. 

16S. Mr. Parkinson. — Are you not aware that the 
boundary was fixed, and afterwards altered by Sir 
Bichard Griffith ? — My observations were in reply to 
your question whether I opposed the formation of the 
township, and I deny that I did. 

169. Were you not opposed to the formation of this 
township ? — I had not any grouud in it. 

170. As an inhabitant of the district? — I was not 
an inhabitant of the district. 

171. Did you not oppose ? You were the nearest 
magistrate and we required to have the memorial or 
requisition to have a general meeting of the ratepayers 
signed by the two nearest magistrates, and didn’t you 
refuse to sign that ?— I did, on the ground I have 
mentioned. 

172. Though we excluded your property ? — You did 
not exclude it, and it is in it still. 

173. We didn’t put it in, Sir Bichard Griffith did 
so ? — Yes. 

174. Chairman.— Did Sir Bichard Griffith put in a 
larger boundary than you wanted 1 

Mr. Parkinson. — Yes. 

Witness. — Then we have the less hesitation in say- 
ing that we should get back what you didn’t want 
formerly. 

175. Mr. Parkinson. — Don’t you think it is a great 
hardship on the parties here in the township of Dalkey 
not to have water '? — I really won’t mix myself up- 
with Dalkey at all. All I can say is this — that the 
people of Killiney complain very bitterly that they 
should have to pay for water and not get it. 

176. Do you think you are in a satisfactory position 
in Killiney with regard to sanitary arrangements ? — 

I think it is a great deal better than if Dalkey had it. 

177. Why do you say that? — From what I hear of 
everything connected with Dalkey. 

178. Are you aware how ?— I heard that Dr. Tuf- 
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Dalkey. nell made great complaints, and also from my con- 
Apri i 24, 1873. elusions from newspaper reports. 

Mr. Robert 179. Do you know how it is done ? — I do not. 
Vfarren, d.i.. 180. Are you aware that the sanitary sergeant is 

under the control of the police? — No. 

181. Are you aware that this is the only township 
worked in the same way, by the leave of the Local 
Government Board ? — I am not. 

182. Have you the same system? — We arc not a 
Sanitary Authority. 

183. Have you any inspection? — We are not the 
Sanitary Authority. 

184. Why are you not? — Because it was taken 
from us. A great many people think we could man- 
age the work much better. 

185. Are you aware that the Inspector employed 
by the Poor Law Union is very seldom seen about 
Killiney? — We are not the Sanitary Authority. I 
hear he is not seen there very frequently. There are 
two or three things which I wish to correct, if you 
will allow me. They occurred in Mr. Parkinson’s 
evidence. He said as a reason for the annexation of 
Killiney and Ballybrack to Dalkey, that he was afraid 
Dalkey would be brought into Kingstown. Our 
reason for forming ourselves into a township was 
because we were afraid that we would be brought into 
Dalkey. He has stated the number of acres in Dalkey 
as compared with the number in Killiney. I think 
Mr. Parkinson’s proposition should be condemned by 
his own evidence. There are 592 acres in Dalkey by 
his evidence, while in Killiney and Ballybrack there 
are 1,006, and I don’t think the smaller should swallow 
up the larger, but that is the way he tries to impress 
you, but we don’t see it. He also stated that Killiney 
is not a township within the meaning of the Act. 
I object to such a statement as that. 


186. Mr. Parkinson. — Do you think your roads are 
kept as they should be? — Indeed they might be kept 
better. 

187. Are you aware of the amount expended last 
year on them ? — I forget the amount. 

1 88. Have you heard that only .£266 was expended 
on them ? — I thought it was more. 

189. You think they might be improved ? — I dare 
say they might ; they are better than the Dalkey roads 
at any rate. 

190. They are better than Dalkey? — Certainly. 

191. Well, there is a difference of opinion as to that. 
Do you not go down the Dalkey roads very often ? — 
Yes, every day. 

1 9 2. Don’t you know that there are a great many 
of the ratepayers of Killiney who make use of the 
Dalkey railway station ? — I have a car up and down 
every day, for I cannot walk it. It costs me 2s. a 
day, Is. each way. I dare say it costs me £50 a year 
in consequence of the scandalous state in which the 
Dalkey Township Commissioners have the road. I 
also cannot walk it on account of the want of light. 
It is dangerous for anyone to walk up there on a 
winters evening after three or four o’clock, and I 
think with such management as that you cannot 
expect that we should wish to be added to it. 

193. Do you say that the pathway from your gate to 
the Dalkey station is the worst portion ? — Yes, from 
the scandalous way in which it was repaired — that 
was by taking the stuff from the road, and putting it 
on the pathway. 

194. It is your opinion that Killiney and Dalkey 
should be kept separate ? — Yes. 

195. And you are satisfied with sanitary matters 
as they are in the Killiney township? — That has no- 
thing to say to Dalkey, I don't say that. 


Mr. Hugh O’Neill, examined. 


196. Chairman. — You are the Town Clerk of 
Dalkey?— I am. 

197. And have filled that post for some time? — 
Yes. 

198. What is the valuation of the district which at 
present cannot get the benefit of the water? — About 
£300. 

199. Mr. Cotton. — Do you know the size of it? — 
No, I could only make a guess at it. 

200. Do you know the number of people ?— About 
500 people. They are very small valuations. 

201. Chairman. — Are they all ratepayers ?— -Yes ; 
but they are very small ratings. 

202. Are they voters here? — Some are, and some 
are not. There are five or six large houses, and the 
rest is cabin property. I am talking now only of those 
who have no water. 

203. How many houses are there that cannot get 
the water? — I have already mentioned. 

204. How many houses are partially supplied? — 
About ten, but those are large houses. 

205. What is the debt at present on Dalkey? — 
That on the Improvement rate is £2,000. 

206. Whom is that borrowed from % — The Provident 
Clerks Assurance Society. 

207. When was it borrowed? — The 21st August, 
1877. 

208. What are the sinking fund instalments ? — It 
is on the annuity system, we have not any sinking 
■fund. We pay it in thirty equal payments of £1 30 
3s. 2 d. for principal and interest. There is another 
loan mixed up with that. There is one of £2,000 for 
the Piers and Harbour Loan also payable by thirty 
equal, payments of £130 3s. 2 d. for principal and 
interest, and there is also the Water Loan of £2,500, 
payable by 30 equal payments of £162 16s. 8(7. 

209. Do these payments run to the same dates ? — 
Yes, and expire on the same dates. They were all 
taken at the same time. 


210. Then your loans are £6,500, for the whole of 
which you have to pay £423 3s. for thirty years — in- 
terest and principal? — Yes. 

2 i 1. How many of those instalments have you paid 
off? — Only one. 

212. Then your debt is about £6,100 ? — Yes, so far 
as these loans are concerned. 

213. What else do you owe? — We owe £1,841 to 
the Commissionei-s of Public Works — that is all we 
have taken up. 

214. Mr. Cotton.— O n what terms? — 3.J, per cent., 
and to pay one-sixtieth part twice each year for thirty 
years of the principal. 

215. What does that amount to? — It will vary in 
each case, because we pay only according to the 
amount borrowed. 

216. When was it borrowed? — On the 24th of 
October, 1877 — both on the same date. There are 
two loans in this, but they are both part of the 
sanitary loan of £4,000 — £1,000 only being taken up ; 
but then we have a separate one of £841, a balance 
due for water ; that is how we owe £1,841, but when 
we take up the £3,000 then we will owe so much 
more. 

217. I do not understand you — I want to get at 
the amount sanctioned, and the amount taken up ? — 
£4,841 is the amount sanctioned in the two loans, 
and £1,841 is the amount taken up. 

218. Chairman. — How do you pay that ? — One- 
sixtieth paif twice each year, and 3^ per cent, interest 
on it. 

219. That makes altogether £8,341? — Yes; we 
paid £61 7s. 4 d. principal, and £98 3s. for interest up 
to the 31st December last. 

220. Chairman. — Are there any other debts? — 
Those are all the debts. 

221. Are the rates the security for those loans ? — 
Yes, the last rate I spoke about. 

222. What . are the component parts of last year’s 
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3s. 7 d. rate ? — The improvement rate was Is. 
1 0±d . , in nlnrling burial rate, ^d., and the sinking 
fund was a special rate of 8^cZ. 

223. Under what section of the Act is that! — Section 
51. The water rate was 5d . ; the sewer rate, 7 d . ; 
that makes up the 3s. Id. 0 

224. What becomes of the 6 d. compensation to the 
Grand Jury! — That and the bi-idge tax are included 
in the improvement rate. 

225. Are you sure that is included ?— That includes 
every charge on the township. It is out of the 
improvement rate we pay the Grand Jury, and all the 
rates, the police and bridge tax, and anything of that 
sort. 

226. Tell us what it includes! — The Grand Jury, 
6 d . ; the police tax, 8 d , ; you must understand that 
the police tax, 8 d., is charged upon the occupiers. 


227. Then there is a further taxation upon the rate- -Dalkey. 
payers of 8 d. 1 — Certainly ; that is the police tax. April 24, i8J9. 

228. And the bridge tax,, and the poor rate! — Mr . 

Yes. O'Neill. 0 

229. What is the Is. lOlcZ. comprised of! — Well, I 
have not the amount paid to the Grand Jury — it 
varies every year. 

230. But included in the Is. 10|<Z. ! — We pay a 
bulk sum. 

231. What does the Is. 10-icZ. consist of! — The 
Grand Jury ask from us a bulk sum.. The first 
moiety to the Grand Jury was £130 1 Is. 9cZ., and the 
second the same, which made for the year £261 2s. 6 d, 

That was paid out of that Is. 10|c7. 

232. Mr. Cotton. — Mr. Parkinson stated to us 
that there was a composition paid to the Grand Jury 
of 6 d. in the pound 1 — I know nothing, about that. 

The Grand J ury ask us every year for a certain amount. 


Mr. Parkinson, re-examined. 


Mr. Parkinson. 


233. Chairman. — While you have been out of the 
room we have been asking about the Grand Jury charges, 
and we find that they vary in amount 1 — We compound 
from year to year, but they never go beyond Qd. 


234. Mr. O’Neill says you pay whatever they 
charge!— Yes, but the amount never increases beyond 
what I have stated. 


Examination of Mr. O’Neill resumed. 


Mr. O’Neill. 


235. Chairman. — Is that the entire of your debt ! 
— Yes. 

236. When was your last audit !— On the 31st of 
December, 1878, by Mr. Einlay. 

237. What balance was there then! — A nett 
balance in the hands of the Treasurer to the Commis- 
sioners of £215 5s. 6cZ. 

238. To that date l— Yes. 

239. Are your finances in a sound and good state 

now ! Yes. I have made a calculation as to how the 

Commissioners stand ; they are not in any debt at all. 

240. Is there any prospective debt! — Yes. I have 
put down the sums due to the Commissioners, and 
those owed by them, and I have struck a balance. 

241. Mr. Parkinson. — You are aware of the pro- 
posed amalgamation of Dalkey with Killiney — are you 
not aware that it would be more to the advantage of 
Killiney than Dalkey 1 — I think it would. 

242. Mr. Cotton. — What is the advantage to 
Dalkey 1 — The water would be one of the principal 
advantages. 

243. To the small portion that has been alluded to 1 

Yes, we never can supply them. It is by Act of 

Parliament we are supplied, and we get their water 
from Stillorgan, and that will only throw water 250 
feet, whereas these people are 300 or 310 feet above 
the level. The water passes by the road to Killiney, 
and I think it is quite sufficient to give us the supply 
we want. 

244. Is there anything to prevent the Corporation 
making an agreement with you to give that supply 1 — 
No ; but it is because the Killiney Commissioners own 
the pipes. If they agreed to lease us then- pipes we 
would be all right. 

245. Did you ever ask them 1 — No ; to bring the 
water from Ratlimichael would be too expensive. 

246. Mr. Parkinson. — Are there any ratepayers in 
Killiney that use that water! — I think not. It goes 
across the village now. 

247. If the two townships were amalgamated would 
that grievance be done away with! — Yes; because 
they would be one township, and they could get what 
they liked, because they would own the pipes them- 
selves. With a very small outlay they could send the 
pipes on, aiid the pipes being sufficiently large it would 
rise to the one height, especially if you did not allow 
the people in the low ground to touch it. They are 
.supplied in two ways in Killiney— along Ballinclay- 
xoacl, and another way. 


248. What do you mean by saying that the people 
of the lower district would not be allowed to touch it! 
— They would have no necessity to touch it, because 
they are supplied on the other side of Killiney by a 
different maiu. There would be no necessity to touch 
it. If the people I mean were not allowed to touch 
it, you could supply the whole town of Dalkey. 

249. Is the sanitary inspection of this township 
carried on with vigour 1 — It is, sir ; there is a police 
sergeant employed. 

250. Is he under the controlof the Commissioners 
of Police! — Yes. 

251. Chairman. — Do you know the entire amount 

paid in the town for scavenging, last year 1 

£29 17s. 7 d. 

252. What was the amount paid last year for the 
roads! — The roads cost for repairs, £501 11s., and 
horse hire, scavenging, and water came to £50 Is. Id. 

253. Can you tell me what was the reason of the 
enormous difference between that and the year before 1 
—I suppose the work must have been done better. 
The whole of the roads cost £551 12s. \d., and 
£436 16s. Id. the year before, and we did more last 
year than the year before— put down paving, &c. 

254. Did you hear what Mr. Warren said as to there 
not being a light on a road he named for 1,600 and 
odd yards! — There is no house on that road at all. 

255. No matter..; is it not a road? — What Mr. 
Warren stated was perfectly right; but there is no 
house but one. 

256. Does Mr. Pirn live on that road? — Not on 
that road. 

257. Mr. Cotton. — Don’t Mr. Pirn and Mr. 
Warren use that Dalkey-avenue going to and from their 
houses! — Yes. 

258. Chairman. — Is not that their straight course ; 
is it not the fact that several influential residents of 
the neighboui-hood di-ive up there? — Yes, it is. 

259. Did you hear Mr. Warren say that he applied 
over and over again to the Commissioners to have 
that road put in proper order!— He never applied in 
my time — these six years ; he never made application 
to the Commissioners as a body. 

260. Did you hear him say that the footway was 
totally neglected, and the road full of ruts, and that 
the only way it was repaired was by taking the 
scrapings off the road, and putting them on the 
footway? — I heard that, but the fact was, we were 
making a new footpath, and that caused Mr. Warren 
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Dalket." to consider that we put the scrapings of the road upon 
■ pn _ll 18 ' 9 ' it. In order to rise the footway we had to bring in 
Mr. O'Neill. stuff off the road on to the footway — we have raised 
the footway several feet, and it was really filling stuff 
to make a new. footpath that we used. 

261. How much do you owe the Alliance Gas 
Company? — *£155 10s. 

262. Up to what time? — Up to the 31st of Decem- 
ber last. 

263. Mr. Parkinson. — Is it not because we have to 
be forbearing in not pressing the people to pay the 
rates ? — Yes. 

264. Chairman. — You actually paid for the year ? 
— Yes, but we owe them £155 still, up to the 31st 
December last. 

265. How much is your gas bill in the year ? — It 
is about £70. 

266. Then you owe them for over two years 
lighting? — We do. 

267. Do they charge you any interest? — No. 

268. And last year you paid them for two years in 
one year? — Yes, and we paid the Corporation two 
years for water as well. 

269. How much do you owe the Corporation for 
water? — £474 12s. lid. for water and excess water. 
The id. rate. 

27 0. Mr. Parkinson. — Is the difficulty in getting 
the rates? — Yes, but with that the Commissioners 
owe nothing. Their means are able to meet all these 
things. 

271. Chairman. — Y ou paid the Corporation £474 
you owed them for water? — Yes, we paid them two 
years. 

272. And you owe them two years still ? — Yes. 

273. In other words you owe them £474 12s. lid. 
— that is £630 2s. lid. on those two debts? — Yes. 

274. Do you owe any others? — We owe Mr. 
Simpson £147 7s. 4d. for water meter; we owe 
Thomas and Charles Martin for bricks, slates, &c., 
£18 12s. lOd. ; we owe Thomas Doekrell and Sons, 
for new names of the roads and streets of the township, 
£15 15s. ; we owe the bank an overdraft of £310 15s. 
on one account. That is only on No. 1 account 
against an ample amount in our favour on another 
account, and one account balances the other. We owe 
Mr. Strong for gully-traps, £25 2s. 6d. ; we owe Mr. 
J. Dollard for printing maps, &c., of the main drainage, 
£2 19s. 6d., and that makes the total debts of the 
Commissioners, £1,148 17s. lid. ; and then to their 
credit they have a net balance of £304 0s. 9d. 

275. Are those all the current accounts you owe? 
—Yes. 

276. And what was the rate of last year as calcula- 
ted ? — I calculate that the recoverable rates will 
amount to £500 — the books would show more than 
that. The recoverable arrears are about £500. 

27 7 . Mi •. Cotton. — And how much are irrecoverable 
rates ? — About £150. 

278. Chairman. — That leaves you then in this 
position — that suppose you were to clear up everything 
to the last day of the financial year with the rate 
applicable, you would still be £648 17s. lid. to the 
bad ? — No, you have not heard me out yet. As water 
contractors for excess water — with an agreement 
signed — there is £45 due to us. 

279. Is that recoverable? — Yes. We did not ask 
for it. The road stuffs when sold will bring us £7 
17s. 9d. 

280. Do you keep accounts of things of this kind ? 
— Yes, I sell it. 

281. And do not ask for the money for some time? 
— Yes. Then I claim £300 on roads paid away; 
because our estimate — if you look, it is a contract from 
the 1st of January to the 31st of December— in the 
estimate you will see that with these rates we met the 
indemnity. On the 31st of December when we spent 
£300, we gave the ratepayers credit, so that we are 
entitled to credit now, to find out how the Commis- 
sioners stand. 

282. Why should you do that, because it is charged 


in this account before me? — That account only goes up 
to the 31st of December. 

283. That is the end of the financial year ? — Yes. 
We have then, if you take that as a balance, £900 to 
our credit in our books. 

284. Why did you make it £500? — I brought it 
up to this date. 

285. How much money did they owe on the 1st of 
January? — They owed nothing. 

286. But if what you have stated is right they must 
have owed something. On the 1st of January there 
was £975 19s. due as arrears of rates? — Yes. 

287. How much did you estimate as irrecoverable ? 
— -I struck off £150. 

288. On No. 1 account there is £174 5s. Id. of an 
overdraft? — Yes; and £736 16s.- id. to our credit on 
No. 2 account. There are three rates running into 
one account, and the sewerage rate runs into the other 
account. We keep a separate account for the sewer 
rates, and for the other three rates we do not keep any 
separate account in the Bank. 

289. And what is the balance?— £736 16s. id. was 
to the credit of the Commissioners at that date. 

290. And besides that you had arrears of rates? — 
Yes. 

291. And that £700 odd is a balance coming to you 
on foot of sewer rate alone ? — Yes ; and money bor- 
rowed. 

292. And do you go so far as to say that the Bank 
has £700 odd to your credit? — Taking the whole 
together, I can say that the Commissioners do not owe 
anything — that is, they are able to pay their way. 
They owe something, but there are rates recoverable. 

293. Mr. Cotton. — You say the Commissioners 
were owed more than they owed themselves on the 1st 
of Jammy? — Yes. 

294. Chairman. — Are things likely to be the same 
next year? — No. We are going to make it a 10(7. 
rate. We have permission to borrow £3,000 for in- 
ternal drainage. 

295. I see you got in one lump last year £450? — 
Yes. 

296. You won’t get that £450 this year? — Yes. 
We were at one time in debt, but we got out of debt. 
We were entitled to borrow £4,841 — £4,000 for 
sewers, and £800 for water. We took up £1,000 out 
of the £4,000, and the £841 leaves the balance due at 
that time, and we have a right to get £3,000 outside 
of that. This year the Commissioners are going to ask 
for £3,000 more. 

297. Not for main drainage? — No, for internal 
drainage. A 3 d. rate added to the 7d. will make the 
sewer rate 10(7. That will be the amount of the sewer 
rate, and the sum the Commissioners will owe when 
they take up that will be £7,841, and the 10(7. rate is 
to be put on for that. 

298. What are the rates proposed for this year? — 
Is. 11(7. improvement rate, 5 d. water rate, 10(7. sewer 
rate, and 8 d. a special sinking rate. 

299. That is 3s. 10(7. altogether? — Yes. 

300. Four shillings and eight pence will be the rate 
in Dalkey exclusive of poor rate? — Yes, by including 
police tax 8(7., and bridge tax 2(7. in the pound. 

301. On your estimate this year you owe two years’ 
gas and water of which you propose to pay off one — 
that would leave two years still due ? — That will be 
paid out of the £995 that is due to us. 

302. Can you say, as a matter of fact, that there is 
any desire or otherwise on the part of the ratepayers 
of Dalkey to have it extended ? — I don’t know the 
feeling of the ratepayers at all. 

303. Have you ever heard it discussed? — It was 
never known that such a thing was proposed ; when I 
got your queries I answered them from the Commis- 
sioners. 

304. Has there been any talk on the subject in the 
township ? — I have never heard a word spoken about 
it. I don’t suppose there are ten people in the town 
who know that such an application is being made. 
The Commissioners considered the matter two or three 
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times, and thought it would be beneficial to both town- 
ships. 

305. Mr. Cotton. — How many Commissioners are 
there ? — Twelve. 

306. Was this question of the annexation of Kil- 
liney discussed at a special meeting? — No ; it was at 
an ordinary meeting. The resolution telling me to 
answer these queries was discussed at the first meeting 
when they received notice ; and I took down what I 
was to say, and they stated that they wished to have 
the boundary extended. 

307. How many Commissioners attended that meet- 
ing ? — I think eight or nine Commissioners were pre- 
sent. 

308. Were they unanimous? — Yes. 

309. Then on the last day there were eight Com- 
missioners out of thirteen who confirmed the former 
resolution? — Yes, including Mr. Parkinson and Mr. 
O’Neil], and they came to the conclusion that it would 
be an advantage to both townships. 

310. Chairman. — W hat advantage do you think 
it would be to either Killiney or Ballybrack? — I do 
think it would be an advantage. First, there is no 
sewerage at Killiney. 

311. That is the very thing I asked Mr. Parkinson 
about — do you propose to have main drainage and to 
put it all over Killiney? — Oh, yes, but the people 
would have to pay for it. 

312. That is the very thing? — The Commissioners 
never intended that the Killiney people should be 
saddled with this sewerage rate of Dalkey at all. 

313. What Mr. Parkinson said was this, “I would 
make each district pay its own debt.” You must 
remember that in Killiney they are not the sanitary 
authority, and the guardians can strike any rate they 
please, and can make a contributory district, and put 
on a rate of Is., '2s., or 3s. in the pound, if they want 


it. So far as the sewers are concerned put that out Dalkey. 
of the case? — In my calculation I put the sewers out 24, 1879. 
altogether; but outside that altogether they came to Mr o’wlin. 
the conclusion that there would be a saving. 

314. What saving? — On the roads, in being able to 
do with one staff of men for the extended township. 

315. Chairman. — Will you tell me what your 
salaries are? — I receive, as Town Clerk, .£83, and 
£15 as Executive Sanitary Officer. The engineer has 
£25 a year. The water inspector has £15, and the 
collector is paid generally 6 <7. in the pound. 

316. There would be no economy as far as he is 
concerned ? — No ; because the more money he would 
collect the more poundage he would get. As far as 
the sanitary officers are concerned, however, one 
sanitary officer could do the whole, and there would 
be scarcely work enough for him in the two townships, 
and what the Commissioners here propose to do is to 
get one good young official who could collect the rates 
and do the business of the sanitary officer as well, 
and to have, one town hall, one town clerk, and one 
engineer. 

317. How much would you propose to pay the 
engineer ? — I don’t know. 

318. If you don’t know what he is to be paid how 
can you say that there would be economy? — I think 
there would be economy. 

319. Economy is the difference between money 
paid and money saved?— Well, I think there would 
be economy. 

320. You cannot ask Mr. Walsh to manage the 
roads in Killiney as well for the £25 a year ? — It is 
quite plain that one authority could work' cheaper 
for the two places. 

321. What do the two authorities pay now? — I 
cannot say ; I have no means of finding that out. 


Mr. Richard W. Walsh, examined. 


322. Chairman. — You are the engineer of the 
township ? — Yes. Mr. Parkinson has told you about 
the boundaries being published in the Gazette. The 
Gazette notice of the 28th of March, 1855, sets out 
the boundaries of Kingstown. Dalkey was formed 
into a township in 1863, and all the boundaries are 
described, as required by the Act of 1854, and pub- 
lished in the Gazette in 1863. In this Gazette it is 
not very clearly defined as to where the boundaries 
commence or where they end ; so I then went to the 
Gazette notice at the time that Kingstown was formed 
into a township, and I found it dated the 2nd of 
March, 1855, at page 398. At that date Dalkey was 
part of the County Dublin, and therefore Kingstown 
had to maintain the whole of the boundaiy roads of 
the township. That was the arrangement made with 
all the townships in the country — that when they 
were formed into townships they were obliged to 
maintain the boundary roads, and Kingstown did 
maintain its boundary road. Mr. Doyle’s map shows 
the whole of the Castle Park-road as being in the 
township of Kingstown. He has got a sewer coming 
out there and we have tried to prevent him, because 
we consider that the centre of the road was the bound- 
ary, and what we state now is, that if we tried to 
bring that piece of road there (pointing to the map) 
into our boundary we would have to do away with 
this nuisance caused by the sewers. 

323. Are you going to ask us to alter the boundary 
there now ? — No ; we are afraid that Kingstown will 
ask you to alter it. We want you to fix in the maps 
that the original boundary shall still be maintained. 

324. Do you want to have no difference made in 
the boundary there? — At present we maintain this 
road up to the railway bridge. 

325. Do the Kingstown people maintain Castle 
Park-road up to the railway bridge ? — Yes. 

326. Does the boundary of the township run up to 
the centre of Castle Park-road? — It is a constant 


source of litigation and trouble who owns the road. 
We simply maintain the road, and we are not obliged 
to sewer it. By private arrangement the Kingstown 
people maintain it as far as the railway brido-e. Wo 
maintain the Castle Park-road beyond that. 

327. Beyond the railway bridge you maintain it ?— 
Yes ; up to the Barnehill-gate— up to the Killiney- 
road. I think if we could get Dalkey Island into 
our boundary it would be a source of advantage, as 
we have got bye-laws compelling boatmen to bring a 
fare over and back for a certain sum. With reference 
to the annexation of Dalkey to Killiney, and as in- 
dicating that the former has increased, a comparison 
with other townships will not be out of place. From 
such it -will be seen that, as far as Clontarf is con- 
cerned, the houses in Clontarf are 699, in Dalkey 631, 
and in Killiney only 357, showing that the houses 
there are very small in number. That is from the 
census of 1871. It will be seen that Dalk.-v is the 
second smallest in that, and Killiney and Ballybrack 
is the smallest. 

328. Are you aware that of the townships in Ireland 
there are a considerable number smaller than Dalkey ? 
— Yes. 

329. Do you think that Dalkey is now too small to 
stand by itself? — We don’t consider that. 

330. When you talk about the repairs of the roads 
have you considered what it would cost you if you 
brought in Killiney?— It would be more economical, 
I think, to manage the two townships as we would 
have the same set of officers. 

331. What officers have they in Killiney ?— The 
Poor Law Union have one set of officers, and the 
Commissioners another. 

332. Do you know anything about the salaries?— 
The water Inspector gets £60 a year. That would do 
us, and we pay one man as a water Inspector £15 a 
year, and he has not enough to do — neither has the 
man in Killiney enough to do, and there would be 
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Dalkey. a saving. One ganger would do to look after all the 
April 24, 1879. men, and the same stable would do ; and if we had a 
Mr. Richard common fund we could have a fire engine. 

W. Walsh. 333. Do you mean to say that the adding of Killiney 

would put you in the position that you would have a 
fire brigade, and a fire engine that you cannot have 
now ? — Yes, we cannot have one of these things now, 
because we cannot afford it. I think that the builders 
are going on to Bray, because we cannot open up the 
roads. 

334. Mr. Cotton. — What you want us to do is to 
define the boundaries so that there will be no dispute ? 
—Yes. 

335. How do you manage the roads where the 
County Grand Jury is over them? — We are obliged 
to maintain the whole of that road (pointing to map). 


336. Do you get any contribution from the Grand 
Jury? — None whatever. 

337. W 7 hy do you maintain it ? — I believe that 
under the Act, townships are obliged to maintain the 
boundary roads. 

338. I would like to know that very much, because 
it affects all townships ? — I know thatthey have to do it 
both in ftathmines and Pembroke. At any rate, as a 
matter of fact, we maintain the entire of the Killiney- 
road, and all the building stones and bricks go up along 
that road. From that point (referring to map) to this 
is the heaviest road in the town to maintain. We are 
getting on, financially; we are able to spend more 
money on roads, and more money on getting kerb 
stones, paving, &c. 

The inquiry then closed. 
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APPENDIX, 


APPENDIX No. 1.— (Pages.) 

CITY OF DUBLIN. 

Abstract of the Valuation of the several Wards comprised in the North City Electoral Division. 


Arran Quay, 
Inns Quay, 
Mountjoy, 
North City, 
North Dock, 
Rotundo, 


Gas Mains, 
Water Mains, 
Tramways, 
Telegraph, 


Total, 


Statute Measure 


110 2 12 
652 0 21 
128 3 25 


Sic., of Property liable to Assessment. 


Land. 

Buildings. 

Half Annual Rcnts.*| 

Total. 

£ 

S . 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

571 

15 

0 

33,016 

5 

0 

954 

o’ 

0* 

34,542 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

38,618 

15 

0 

602 

0 

0* 

39,300 

15 

0 

133 

0 

0 

37,481 

15 

0 

436 

10 

0* 

38,051 

5 

0 




41,589 

0 

0 

454 

10 

0* 

42,043 

10 

0 

258 

15 

0 

58,608 

0 

0 

4,340 

15 

0* 

63,207 

10 

0 

26 

0 

0 

38,617 

5 

0 

269 

15 

0* 

38,913 

0 

0 







1,566 

0 

0 

1,566 

0 

0 




_ 



4,244 

0 

0 

4,244 

0 

0 




_ 



741 

0 

0 

741 

0 

0 


- 





14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1,069 

10 

0 

| 247,931 

0 

0 

13,622 

10 

0 

262,623 

0 

0 


Abstbact of tie Valuation of the several Wards comprised in the South City Electoeal Division. 


Fitzwilliam, ... 
Mansion House, 
Merchants’ Quay, 
Royal Exchange, 
South City, 

South Dock, ... 
Trinity, 

Usher’s Quay, 
Wood Quay, ... 

Gas Mains, 
Water Mains, 
Tramways, 
Telegraph, 

Total, 





£ 

, 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 




44,618 

0 

0 

551 

5 

0* 

45,347 

5 




0 

33,127 

10 

0 

573 

5 








25,531 

10 

0 

458 

5 

0* 

26,356 






43,958 

10 

0 

364 

10 

0* 

44,323 


0 




48,901 

10 

0 

630 

5 

0* 

49,531 

15 

0 




47,003 

0 

0 

2,441 

10 

0* 

49,475 

10 

0 




43,895 

10 

0 

1,237 

0 

O' 







37,324 

15 

0 

463 

5 

0* 

38,412 



23 

0 

0 

33,6-13 

10 

0 

320 

0 

0* 

33,9S6 

10 

0 







2,145 

0 

0 

2,145 

0 

0 




_ 



6,959 

0 

0 

6,959 

0 

0 




_ 



2,279 

15 

0 

2,279 

15 

0 


- 


- 



17 

10 

0 

17 

10 

0 

1,451 

10 

0 

358,003 

15 

0 

18,441 

0 

0 

377,896 

5 

0 


Dated at the General Valuation Office, Dublin, 
this 10th day of December, 1878. 


(Signed), 


J. Ball Greene, 

Commissioner of Valuation. 


APPENDIX No. 2.— (Page 6.) 

COUNTY OF DUBLIN. 

Return showing the Area and Valuation of the Dublin Townships. 


Townships. 

Area. 

Valuation. 


A. 

£ s. d. 

Dublin, 

3,808 

608,000 0 0 

Rathmines, 

1,529 

98,065 0 0 

Pembroke, 

1,621 

84,968 0 0 

Kilm AINU Ail, 

680 

8,911 0 0 

Clontahf, 

1,295 

14,656 0 0 
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Return showing the Area and Valuation of the Dublin Townships— continued. 


Townships op Drumcondra, Clonmffe, and 

KEVIN 

Glasnevin Demesne (parish of Finglas), 
Glasnevin Demesne (parish of Glasnevin), 
Glasnevin,... 

Bankfarm, 

Drishoge (parish of Clonturk), 

Drumeondra, ... ... ... 

Goosegreen (part of), 

Richmond, 

Clonliffe, East (part of), 

Do., West (part of), 

Gooseacre, 

Drishoge (parish of St. George), 

Fairfield, ... 

Daneswell, 

Greenmount, 

Prospect, ... 

Daneswell or Crossguns, North (part of), 
Crossguns (part of), 

Prospect (part of) ... 

Slutsend or Westfarm (part of), 

Total, 

Dolphin's Barn District — 

Dolphin’s Barn (part of), 

Grangegorman District — 

Grangegorman, Middle (part of), 

Cabra, 

Grangegorman, South, 

Total, 

Terenure District — 

Terenure (part of), ... 

Mtlltown District — 

Milltown, ... 

Roebuck, Priesthouse, &c., Districts 

Farranboley (part of), 

Roebuck (part of), ... 

Simmonscourt, 

Priesthouse, 

Trimleston or Owenstown, 

Mountmerrion or Callary (part of), 

Total, 






Rateable Annual Valuation. 





Land. 


| Buildings 


Total. 


LAS- 

- 

»■ >■ 

£ 

* 

d. 

£ 


d. 

£ s. 

d. 


3 

0 6 

4 

15 

0 

_ 



4 15 

0 


42 

1 6 

104 

0 

0 

166 

0 

0 

270 0 

0 


53 

1 4 

132 

0 

0 

51E 

5 

0 

701 0 

0 


45 

3 15 

112 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

113 0 

0 


188 

1 16 

438 

15 

0 

309 

15 

0 

758 10 

0 


100 

3 19 

258 

5 

0 

779 

0 

0 

1,044 15 

0 


7 

2 30 

20 

0 

0 

■ 75 

0 

0 

95 0 

0 


110 

0 22 

285 

0 

0 

2,019 

10 

0 

2,325 10 

0 


110 

2 35 

302 

0 

0 

2,669 

0 

0 

3,043 5 

0 


63 

3 3 

158 

15 

0 

2,469 

15 

0 

2,700 10 

0 


3 

2 2 

6 

10 

0 

22 

0 

0 

28 10 

0 


18 

0 38 

52 

0 

0 

73 

5 

0 

125 5 

0 


7 

2 1 

24 

10 

0 

74 

0 

0 

98 10 

0. 


9 

0 4 

26 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

29 10 

0 


8 

2 12 

25 

5 

0 

44 

15 

0 

70 0 



9 

2 20 

27 

15 

0 

— 



27 15 

0 



1 26 

221 

5 

0 

71 

15 

0 

393 0 

0 


4 

3 2 

9 

0 

0 

187 

0 

0 

232 0 

0 


24 

0 8 

60 

10 

0 

847 

10 

0 

986 10 

0 


20 

2 4 

70 

0 

0 

115 

0 

0 

185 0 

0 


919 

0 33 

2,338 

15 

0 

10,440 

10 

0 

13,232 5 

0 


128 

3 38 

292 

15 

0 

678 

5 

0 

971 0 

0 


160 

2 14 

424 

- 

0 

2,586 

5 

0 

3,182 0 

0 


24 

1 11 

64 

15 

0 

90 

5 

0 

165 0 

0 


120 

3 28 

349 

0 

0 

1,174 

10 

0 

1,523 10 

0 


305 

3 13 

838 

0 

0 

3,851 

0 

0 

4,870 10 

0 


245 

2 11 

627 

0 

0 

3,755 

15 

0 

4,415 15 

0 


185 

0 37 

451 

15 

0 

1,928 

10 

0 

2,603 5 

0 


78 

0 16 

220 


0 

352 

0 

0 

572 5 



513 

0 28 

1,427 

10 

0 

1,521 

15 

0 

2,949 5 

0 


82 

2 15 

252 

15 

0 

800 

10 

0 

1,053 5 

0 


277 

3 36 

859 

10 

0 

811 

10 

0 

1,676 10 

0 


75 

0 39 

215 

5 

0 

218 

10 

0 

433 15 

0 



3 39 

210 

0 

0 

243 

10 

0 

453 10 

0 


1,104 

0 13 

3,185 

5 

0 

3,947 

15 

0 

7,138 10 

0 


General Valuation Office, Dublin, 30th November, 1878. 


APPENDIX No. 3.— (Page 6. 
Valuation of Wards. 

) 

Abstract of Totals. 

Value of Property 
liable for 
Improvement 
Rate. 

Value of Property 
liable for 
Sewer Rate. 

North Side, ... 

£ s. d. I 

248,759 15 0 

£ s. d. 

254,529 5 0 

South Side, ... 

353,941 0 0 j 

365,962 0 0 

An amount (£1,825 3s.) charged on mea- 
surement as per Rental furnished by the 
Corporation, and representing at 2s. in 
the pound a valuation of, 

Total, ... 

602,700 15 0 

18,250 0 0 
620.950 15 0 

620,491 5 0 
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Valuation of Wards — continued . 


Names of "Wards. 

Value of 
Lands. 

Value of 
Buildings. 

Value of Buildings 
and other 
Premises wrongly 
included in Half 
Rents as per 
Valuation Return. 

Half Rents 
(corrected). 

Total. 

North Side : 

Arran Quay, 

Inns Quay, 

Mountjoy, ... 

North City, 

North Dock, 

Rotunda, ... 

Gas Mains, 

Water Mains, 

Tramways, 

Telegraphs, 

Total, 

£ s. d. 

571 15 0 
86 0 0 
133 0 0 

258 15 0 
26 0 0 

£ s. d. 

33,016 5 0 
38,609 5 0 
37,481 15 0 
41,589 0 0 
58,008 0 0 
38,617 5 0 

£ s. d. 

456 5 0 

43 0 0 
7 0 0 
3,281 0 0 
41 0 0 
1,566 0 0 
4,244 0 0 
741 0 0 
14 0 0 

£ s. d. 

497 15 0 
611 10 0 
393 10 0 
447 10 0 
1,059 15 0 
228 15 0 

£ s. d. 

34,542 0 0 
39,300 15 0 
38,051 5 0 
42,043 10 0 
63,207 10 0 
38,913 0 0 
1,566 0 0 
4,244 0 0 
741 0 0 
14 0 0 

1,069 10 0 

247,921 10 0 

10,393 5 0 

3,238 15 0 

262,623 0 0 
13,863 5 0 

Deduct value of Property exempted from Improvement Kate, ... 

Total amount liable for Improvement Kate, 

Gross amount of Valuation as above, 

Deduct property exempted from Sewer Kate, 

Total amount liable for Sewer Kate, 

248,759 15 0 

262,623 0 0 
8,093 15 0 

254,529 5 0 



Description of Property exempt 
from Improvement and 
Sewer Rates. 

Valuation, 
exempt from 
Improvement 
Rate. 

Valuation, 
exempt from 
Sewer Rate. 

Description of Property exempt 
from Improvement and 
Sewer Rates. 

Valuation, 
exempt from 

ImP Rate mCnt 

Valuation, 
exempt from 
Sewer Rato. 

North Side : 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

South Side — continued. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Half Annual Kents, 
Corporation Property, . 
Public Markets, 
Apothecaries’ Hall, 


3,238 15 0 
4,855 0 0 

3,238 15 0 
4,855 0 0 

Bank of Ireland, 

School of Medicine (Ca- 

3,800 0 0 

~ 


365 0 0 
150 0 0 

— 

tholic University), 
Canal Docks, Hanover- 

55 0 0 

~ 

Port and Docks Board, . 


5,254 10 0 

— 

quay, 

Corn Exchange, 

300 0 0 
350 0 0 

z 

Total, 

South Side: 


13,863 5 0 

8,093 15 0 

Theatres, 

Butter Crane, Spitalfields, 

476 0 0 
20 0 0 

- 

Half Annual Rent, 
Corporation Property, . 
Trinity College, 

Port and Docks, 


3,867 5 0 
8,067 0 0 
6,130 0 0 
290 0 0 

3,867 5 0 
8,067 0 0‘ 

Total, 

Gross Totals for North 

23,955 5 0 

11,934 5 0 

College of Surgeons, 


600 0 0 

v 

and South Sides, 

37,818 10 0 

20,028 0 0 
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APPENDIX No. 4.— (Page 7.) 

BOROUGH OF DUBLIN. 


Consolidated Rates. 


Municipal. 


1875. 

1S7G. 

,s„. 

1878... 

1879. 



d. 

s 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

North Side — 













Improvement Rate, ... 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 








0 

34- 

0 

2 









Domestic Water Rate, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 





0 

3 

0 

3 

0 








Grand Jury Rate, ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

10 

2 

0 

1 

4 


8 

Main Drainage Rate, ... 

0 

2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 

Burial Rate, 

0 

01 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 

Vestry Cess Abolition Rate, ... 


- 


" 

0 

1 


- 





Total Municipal Rates, ... 

5 

11 

5 

7 

5 

6 

5 

7 

4 

11 

4 

6 

Poors Rate, ... 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 


0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

Bridge Tax, 

0 

2 


- 





0 

1 

0 

2 

Total in £, 

9 1 

8 

7 

8 

2 

8 

5 

8 

2 

7 

6 

South Side — 













Improvement Rate, ... 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

Sewers Rate, 

0 

34- 

0 


0 

4 







Domestic Water Rate, 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

l 

0 

1 

0 

Public Water Rate, ... 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Grand Jury Rate, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

10 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

8 

Main Drainage Rate, ... 

0 

2 


_ 


- 


- 


- 


- 

Burial Rate, 

0 



_ 


_ 


- 


- ' 


- 

Vestry Cess Abolition Rate, ... 


- 



0 

1 




- 

0 

1 

Total Municipal Rates, ... 

5 

11 

5 

7 

5 

6 

5 

7 

4 

11 

4 

6 

Poors Rate, 

1 

10 

1 

10 

1 

10 

1 

10 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Police Tax, ... 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

Bridge Tax, 

0 

2 


- 


" 


~ . 


- 

0 

2 

Total in £, 

8 

? 

8 1 

8 

0 

8 1 

7 

9 

7 

8 


January 16th, 1879. Thomas O’Donnell, City Accountant. 


APPENDIX No. 5.— (Page 28.) 

Extract from the Order of the Privy Council of Ireland relating to the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police District, taken from the Dublin Gazette, Friday, May 3, 1850. 


Now we, the Lord Lieutenant and Council o£ Ire- 
land, in pursuance of the powers vested in Us for that 
purpose, under and by virtue of the said recited Acts, 
do hereby order and direct that from and after the 
13th day of May in this present year of our Lord, 
1850, the Police District of Dublin Metropolis shall 
be divided into the three divisions or districts follow- 
ing, that is to say — the Castle and Kingstown, or 
letter A Division ; the B, or College Division ; and 
the C, Rotunda Division ; and that the limits of said 
respective divisions shall thenceforth stand and be as 


follows, that is to say — that the Castle and Kings- 
town, or letter A Division, shall consist of and ha'"' 
the bounds following, that is to say — from a point 
the central line of the River Anna Lifley opposite 
the central line of Eustace-street, in a direct line 
the centre of the north end of the said Eustace-street, 
and from thence along the central line of the said 
street, and from thence in a direct line to the centre of 
the noi-th end of Great George’s-street, South, and from 
thence along the central line of Great George’s-street, 
South, and so on to and along the central line and 
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lines of Anngier-street, Redmond’s-liill, Kevin's-porfc, 
alias Dale-street, alias Wexford-stfeet, Camden-street, 
Portobello, and so on along the central line of the 
road to the centre of Latouche-bridge, and so on and 
along the central line of the road leading from Latouche- 
bridge through Rathmines to the by-road adjoining 
Willan’s' woollen cloth mills and leading to the River 
Dodder, and along the central line of the said by-road 
and the left bank of the River Dodder to the junction 
of the baronies of Upper-cross and Newcastle, near 
Cypress Grove, and thence along the boundary 
line between the baronies of Newcastle and Upper- 
cross to the third lock from Dublin, on the Grand 
Canal near Golden-bridge ; thence in a direct line to 
the bridge over the River Anna Liffey and Chapelizod, 
and from the point in the central line of the River 
Anna Liffey opposite the central line of Eustace-street ; 
up and along the central line of the said river to the 
extreme limits of the district of Chapelizod ; and that 
the said division shall also comprise and consist of the 
several places situate within the bounds or limits 
following : — From the left bank of the River Dodder 
one furlong statute measure, from the right of the 
bridge of Donnybrook running two furlongs statute 
measure to the right of the line of road from Dublin 
to the sea shore at Killiney, by the line of road more 
particularly defined as follows : — From the bridge 
over the Dodder at Donnybrook, along the line of 
road leading through the village of Stillorgan, by 
Galloping-green, to Foxrock, thence . by the . cross 
-roa,d of Dean’s Grange to the Kil-o’-the-Grange ; from 
the Kill-o’-the-Grange by the Rochestown-road, and 
the Glenogarry or Sallynoggin’s-road to Miner’s-hill, 
thence by Bessville, Anglesea and Coolmeen-road 
towards Killiney Castle, and by the said road to the 
gate of Mountmalpas, thence by the southern wall of 
said Mount, or Killiney -hill to the nearest point of 
the low water mark of the sea shore to said southern 
wall, thence by the low water mark of said shore, via 
Bullock, including the harbour of Kingstown, till it 
joins the boundary of the B, or College Division, at 
the lighthouse at the termination of the South- wall, 
and that the boundary from the bridge over the 
Dodder at Donnybrook by the line of road above de- 
fined, shall be held to include the full breadth of said 
road and two furlongs statute measure to the right or 
exterior of said road, and which furlongs shall be to all 
intents and purposes part of said Police District, and 
subject to the like rates and assessments as any part 
of the said district is or shall be liable, and that the 
whole of said places so named and defined as afore- 
said shall form one division, to be called the. A or 
Castle and Kingstown Division as aforesaid, and that 
three of the J ustices of the Police District of Dublin 
metropolis shall attend and preside within said Divi- 
sion for the despatch of public business, and that 
.two public offices shall be holden therein for the 
despatch of such criminal and other business as may 
-be cognizable and determinable therein ; one of said 
public offices to be held at Exchange-court, in the 
city of Dublin, and the other of said offices to be held in 
the town of Kingstown, in said district and division. 

That the B, or College Division, shall consist of 
and have the bounds or limits following, that is to 
say — from the lighthouse at the termination of the 
South-wall, and thence by the low-water mark to the 
sea beach, opposite to the point where the barony of 
Rathdown abuts on the road leading from Dublin to 
. Blackrock, at Old Mention Burying Ground, along 
the boundary line between said barony and the 
barony of Dublin, to the bridge over the Dodder at 


Donnybrook, thence along the left bank of the said 
River Dodder to the boundary of the A, or Castle and 
Kingstown Division, at the by-road near Willan’s 
cloth mills, and the boundary of the said College Divi- 
sion to the west, shall be the same at the boundary of 
the said A, or Castle and Kingstown Division, from 
the said River Dodder, by the by-road aforesaid and 
Rathmines, as far as the point in the central line of 
the said River Anna Liffey, opposite to the central 
line of Eustace-street, and from the said point the 
limits of the said B, or College Division, shall be along 
the central line of the said River Anna Liffey to the 
extreme limits of the C Division or district at the 
centre of the line between the lighthouse at the 
termination of the North-wall and the lighthouse 
at the termination of the South-wall, and from 
the centre of said line to the said lighthouse at 
the termination of the South-wall aforesaid, 
and that the whole of said places so named and 
defined as aforesaid shall form one division, to be 
called the B, or College Division, as aforesaid ; and 
that two of the Justices of the Police district of 
Dublin metropolis shall attend and preside within 
said Division for the despatch of public business, and 
that one public office shall be holden therein for the 
despatch of such criminal and other business as may 
be cognizable and determinable therein, at College- 
street, in the said city of Dublin. 

That the C, or Rotunda Division, shall consist of 
and have the bounds or limits following, that is to 
sav — From the centre of the line from the lighthouse 
at the termination of the South-wall to the lighthouse 
at the termination of the North-wall, up and along 
the central line of the River Anna Liffey to the 
centre of the bridge at Chapelizod, and from the said 
bridge along the left bank of the said river to the 
ferry at the bottom of Knockmaroon-hill, thence 
along the line of road over Knockmaroon-liill to the 
entrance of the Phcenix Park at Knockmaroon-gate, 
thence by the wall of the Phcenix Park to Ashtown 
Lodge, a.t the back of the Under-Secretary’s house, 
thence by the most direct road to Longford-bridge, 
on the Royal Canal, thence by the most direct road 
to the Tolka-river, and by that river to Annesley- 
bridge, thence by the sea line to the lighthouse on 
the North-wall, and from thence to the point on the 
centre of the line between the said lighthouse at the 
tei-mination of the North- wall and the lighthouse at 
the termination of the South-wall, on the boundary 
of the B Division, and that the whole of said places 
so named and defined as aforesaid shall form one 
Division, to be called the C, or Rotundo Division, as 
aforesaid, and that two of the Justices of the Police 
district of Dublin metropolis shall attend and preside 
within said Division for the despatch of public busi- 
ness, and that one public office shall be holden therein 
for the despatch of such criminal and other business 
as may be cognizable and determinable therein at 
Henry-street, in the said city of Dublin. And the 
said three Divisions are hereby set out, defined, 
directed, and ascertained, of which all persons con- 
cerned are hereby required to take notice. 

Given at the Council Chamber in Dublin, 
this 1st day of May, 1850. 

Maziere Brady, C. T. B. C. Smith. 

F. Blackburne. D. R. Pigot. 

Fred. Shaw. R. Keatinge. 

Richd. W. Greene. Richard Moore. 

Thos. Esmonde. James Henry Monahan, 

Edward Meath. 
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Debts due by the Old Corporation of Dublin on 1st November, 1841. 


City Estate Liabilities Bobougii Fund : 

Debentures issued August, 1819, £206,400, Irish currency, equivalent in British 
currency to the sum of 

Debentures issued 5th October, 1832, British currency, 

Arrears of interest, ... ... ... ... ... 

Tontine debt, £52,554, raised in 1775, at 5 per cent. Amount ■which has been 
paid on account of interest or annuities thereon from November, 1841, to 
13th December, 1865, the date of expiration of last life, 

Deferred warrants and interest thereon, 

Law costs, ... 

Debt to Baving Corporation, ... 

Judgment debts for which Receiver was placed over the city estate, 

Total charged upon city estates, 

PirE Water Liabilities : 

Debentures issued at various dates, Irish currency £5,200, at 5 and 6 per cent., 
equivalent in British currency to 

Debentures, £100 each British currency, at 5 per cent., issued March, 1836, ... 

Arrears of Interest, ... 

Debts due to Canai Companies, 

Sundry small debts, including law costs, 

Total charged upon pipe water, 

Total debt of Old Corporation, handed over to New Corporation, ... 

Payments on account of above by the new Corporation, and by the present 
Corporation, viz. : — 

Borough Fund or City Estate Account: 

Arrears of interest which were due on city debentures, 

Payments on account of Tontine Annuities, 

Law costs, ... 

Deferred warrants and interest. 

Debt to Paving Corporation, 

Judgment debts, 

Purchase of city debentures, 
currency to 

Ditto, ditto, 


Irish, equivalent in British 
British currency debentures. 


£1,419 7 3 
38,837 19 9 
1,681 7 11 
2,301 11 4 
341 10 9 
2,930 19 7 


£308 18 7 
2,970 18 10 
320 18 6 


Total on Borough Fund account, 

Pipe-water Account : 

Payment of arrears on pipe- water debentures, 

Debt due to Canal Companies, 

Sundry small debts, law costs, &c., 

Purchase of pipe- water debentures, Irish, 

Total on pipe-water account, ... 

Total amount of old debt paid off by the n 
to 31st August, 1878, 

Leaving due on 31st August, 1878, on account of old debt of £343,836 14s. 

Debts taken over by the present Corporation of Dublin, under the 
provisions of the Dublin Improvement Act, 12 & 13 Vic., viz. : — 

Balance due by the Wide Street Commissioners on account 
of loan from the Lords of the Treasury, ... ... £19,263 12 0 

Balance due by same on account of loan from the National 
Insurance Company, ... ... ... ... 11,000 0 0 


r and the present Corporation, up 


220,523 1 

1,419 7 


38,837 19 9 
2,301 11 4 
1,681 7 11 
341 10 9 
2,930 19 7 


£30,263 12 0 


All paid off, together with interest by the present Corporation. 


72,200 0 0 
308 18 7 
2,970 18 10 
320 18 6 


28,246 3 2 


268,035 18 I 


343,836 14 0 


264,292 6 0 


April 3rd, 1879. 


Thomas O’Donnell, City Accountant. 
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APPENDIX No. 7.— (Page 30.) 

CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 


City Estate or Borough Fund Liability for Loans. 


— 

Original Loans. 

Repaid. 

Rato 

of 

Interest. 

Balance due. 

Contracted. 

Account City Debentures issued 
in year 1819. 

Ditto Ditto 1832, 

Dwellings Improvement Fund, ... 

£ s. d. 

190,523 1 6 

30.000 0 0 

13.000 0 0 

£ s. d. 

22,246 3 1 

6,500 0 O 
2 1 0 

Per cent. 
4 

4 

4 

£ s . d. 

168,276 IS 5 

23,500 0 0 
12,997 19 0 

Debt of Old Corporation. 
Ditto. 

38 and 39 Vic., e. 3C, &c. 

233,523 1 6 

28,748 4 1 

Total existing Liabilities for Loans on 3rd April, 1879- 


204,774 17 5 


Improvement Rate or Fund Liability for Loans. 



Loans under 12 & 
13 Vic.,c. 97, s. 24, 



Rato of 


out Of £100,000. 









Cattle Market Bonds issued to Subscribers to Cattle Market, 

17,000 0 0 


17,000 0 0 

6 

Ditto to Michael Meade, ... 

550 0 0 



550 0 0 

5 

Mortgage No. 199, account advance for Market, 

3,500 0 0 

— 

3,500 0 0 

4J 

Mortgages Nos. 200 to 234 issued to Hibernian Bank ditto, 

3,503 0 0 



3,500 0 0 

6 

Mortgage JN'o. issued to National Bank, advance for 

2,000 0 0 

2,000 0 0 


5 

horses. 





Mortgage No. 1 97 to Bank of Ireland, College- green, account, 

2,000 0 0 

1,700 0 0 

300 0 0 

5 

Mortgage No. 235 to Law Life Assurance Society, Paving 

20,000 0 0 

3,000 0 0 

17,000 0 0 

a 

account. 





Mortgage No. 236 to ditto, ditto, 

30,000 0 0 

1,500 0 0 

28,500 0 0 

4 i 


78,550 0 0 

8,200 0 0 



Total due on 3rd April, 1879, on account of the sum of £78,550 borrowed 1 



out of £100,000, 12 and 13 Vic., cap. 97, sec. 24, ... 


70,350 0 0 



Water Works Fund Liability for Loans.* 


— 

Loans under 
borrowing powers 
Water Works Acts 

Repayments. 

Balances due, nnd 
also account 
rcissueof Mortgages 

Rate 
1 ° f 



£ S. d. 



Advance by Public Works Loan Commissioners, 

382,000 0 0 

40,897 10 8 

341,102 9 4 

4 

,, Economic Life Assurance Society 

50,000 0 0 

26,000 0 0 

24,000 0 0 

4-1 

,, Hand -in-IIand Insurance Company, 

40,000 0 0 

17,500 0 0 

22,500 0 0 

5 

,, Kingstown Water Company, ... ... 

2,000 0 0 

2,000 0 0 

— 

4* 

,, on issue of Mortgages Nos. 2 to 152 with Coupons, 

35,000 0 0 

— 



„ on reissue of Mortgages (Nos. 153 to 










„ „ (Nos. 165 to 178) 7,000 0 0 

— 

— 

— 

4* 

„ „ (No. 180) 2,000 0 0 

— 

— 

— 

4* 

„ „ (Nos. 181 to 190) 9,500 0 0 

— 

— 

— 

41 

„ by Board of Works, Ireland, Mort- 





gage No. 191, ... 





,, on reissue of Mortgages (Nos. 192 to 





205), ... ... 5,003 0 0 

— 

— 

— 

4 h 

„ „ (Nos. 206 to 213) 2,000 0 0 

— 

— 

— 

44 

„ „ (Nos. 214 to 217) 4,000 0 0 

— 

— 

— 

44 

,, „ (Nos. 21 8 to 220) 2,500 0 0 

— 

— 

-- 

4i 

,, on issue of Mortgages (Nos. 221 to 





232), 

6,000 0 0 

— 

6,000 0 0 

44 

,, on reissue of Mortgages (Nos. 233 to 





236), ... ... 2,000 0 0 

. — 

— 



4.! 

„ ,, (Nos. 237 to 240) 2,500 0 0 

— 

— 

— 

41 

„ ,, (No. 241) 500 0 0 

— 

— 

— 

4i 

„ „ (Nos. 242 to 245) 2,000 0 0 

— 

— 

43,000 0 0 

4J 


550,400 0 0 

90,527 10 8 



Total remaining due 3rd April, 1879, on account of £550,400, borrowed out 



of the sums of £559,000 authorized to be raised by Water Works Acts, 

502,872 9 4 


Amount of Pipe Water Debenture Debt contracted by the Old Corporation, 



and now a first charge upon City Water Rates, 24 and 25 Vic., c. 1 72, 

72,015 7 8 


Total due for Loans. 


574,887 17 0 



* 24 and 25 Vic. c. 172 (1861) ; 26 and 27 Vic., c. 78 (1863) ; 29 Vic., c. 23 (1866) ; 33 and 34 Vic., c. 96 (1870) ; 37 and 38 Vic., c. 42 (1874) ; 
Local Government. Board, Ireland, P.O. (Dublin), C.A., 1874. 

2 S 2 
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Existing Liabilities for Loans on 3 rd April, 1879. 


Chargeable to Borough Fund City Estate, 
„ Improvement Fund or Rate, 

,, Water Works Fund, ... 

Total, ... 


204,774 17 5 
70,350 0 0 
574,887 17 0 

850,012 14 5 


Improvement Fund. 

Bonds of Indebtedness — 

Lloyd’s Bonds, Nos. 57, 58, 59, 60, 61. 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 76, and 77, issued to the Limmer Asphalte Company at 5 per cent., 
and remaining due on 31st August, 1878, 

Bond No. 57 paid off since, 


Leaving remaining due on 3rd April, 1879, 


April 8th, 1879. 


Thomas O’Donnell, City Accountant. 


APPENDIX No. 8.— (Page 31.) 

Return showing the Net Amount lodged by the Collector-General of Rates to credit of the - 
Waterworks Fund, during seventeen years, to 31st August, 1878. 


• — 

nomestic Rate. j 

Public Rate. 

Contract and Meter 
Rate. 

Municipal. 

Arrears of 
previous Rates. 

Total. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

, 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

1862 

11,267 

10 

5 

4,708 

18 

I 

1,324 

12 

9 

_ 



5,518 0 

5 

2-2,819 

i 

8 

1863 

21,954 

9 

1 

5,939 

4 

10 

1,719 

8 

1 

_ 



114 3 

11 

29,727 

5 

11 

1864 

22,880 

15 

7 

6,133 

12 

2 

1,702 

13 

2 

— 



9 6 

9 

30,726 

7 

8 

1865 

23,145 

13 

5 

6,091 

8 

1 

1,685 

18 

8 

_ 



0 11 

1 

30,923 

11 

3 

1866 

22,457 

16 

0 

5,978 

3 

4 

1,551 

3 

8 

— 



— 


29,987 

3 

0 

1867 

22,055 

19 

2 

5,874 

fl 

4 

1,557 

3 

9 

_ 






29,487 

8 

3 

1868 

23,130 

4 

6 

6,217 

11 

0 

1,672 

14 

5 

1 1 

16 

0 




31,032 

5 

11 

1869 

23.547 

18 

2 

6,296 

17 

0 

2*232 

7 

11 

2,261 

17 

7 




34,339 

0 

8 

1870 

22,931 

5 

2 

6,143 

13 

1 1 

5,146 

0 

3 

1,323 

0 

9 

— 


35,544 

0 

1 

1871 

22,916 

9 

5 

6,159 

17 

8 

10,930 

6 

i 

2,564 

7 

0 

— 


42,571 

0 

2 

1872 

23,388 

2 

6 

6,279 

7 

0 

11,421 

6 

1 

3,426 

5 

3 




44,515 

0 

10 

1873 

23,395 

5 

6 

6,248 

1 

2 

11,271 

4 

5 

4,254 

14 

11 




45,169 

6 

0 

1874 

24,381 

6 

5 

6,461 

1 

4 

13,507 

9 

4 

4,424 

13 

3 

— 


48,774 

10 

4 

1875 

24,517 

19 

4 

6,920 

11 

8 

13,597 

2 

0 

5,162 

13 

8 

— 


50,198 

6 

8 

1876 

24,190 

2 

6 

6,271 

10 

1 

13,916 

1 

1 

4,970 

7 

3 




49,348 

0 

11 

1877 

23,835 

I 

0 

6,793 

16 

11 

14,778 

12 

9 

5,611 

2 

6 



51,018 

13 

2 

1878 

25,142 

8 

10 

7,301 

13 

5 ' 

14,395 

6 

6 

5,481 

15 

0 

— 


52,321 

3 

9 


385,138 

7 

0 

105,819 

13 

0 

122,409 

10 

11 

39,492 

13 

2 

5,642 2 

' 

2 

658, i>02 

6 

3 


May 20th, 1879. Thomas O’Donnell, City Accountant. 


APPENDIX No. 9.— (Page 32.) 


Abstract of Rental from the year commencing 1st September, 1S-59, to the year ended 
31st August, 1878. 


— 

Arrears brought 

forward at 
beginning of each 
Financial Year. 

Year’s Rent 
to 25th March 
each Year. 


Total. 

Received thereout 

Arrears at end of 
Financial Year. 

Total. ■ 


£ 

s 

d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 

, 

d. 

£ 

.9. 

d. 

£ 

, 

d. 

£ 

x 

d. 

1860 

8,127 

10 

4 

17,122 

5 

6 

25,249 

15 

10 

17,445 

5 

in 

7,804 

10 

0i 

25,249 

5 

9* 

1861 

7,804 

10 

04 

17,086 

18 

4 

24,891 

8 

4 A 

17,665 

9 

8 

7,225 

18 

Hi 

24,891 

8 

4* 

1862 

7,225 

18 

Hi 

17,015 

6 

2 

24,241 

4 

10£ 

17,608 

1 

0 

6,633 

3 


24,241 

4 

104 

1863 

6,633 

3 

9A 

17,405 

8 

0 

24,038 

11 

8A 

16,967 

1 

4 

7,071 

10 

4* 

24,038 

11 

84 

1864 

7,071 

10 

4* 

17,643 

17 

34 

24,715 

7 

8 

17,570 

13 

8 

7,144 

14 

0 

24,715 

7 

8 

1865 

7,144 

14 

0 

17,558 

5 

0 

24,702 

19 

0 

18,281 

10 

4 

6,421 

8 

8 

24,702 

19 

0 

1866 

6,421 

8 

8 

17,700 

14 

5 

24,122 

3 

1 

16,647 

0 

7 

7,475 

2 

6 

24,122 

3 

1 

1867 

7,475 

2 

6 

18,004 

4 

9 

25,479 

7 

3 

18,495 

11 

11 

6.983 

15 

4 

25,479 

7 

3 

1868 

6,983 

15 

4 

18,189 

13 

4 

25,173 

8 

8 

18,224 

2 

0 

6,949 

6 

6 

25,173 

8 

8 


6,949 

6 

6 

18,276 

6 

6 

25,225 

13 

0 

18,662 

7 

1 

6,563 

5 

11 

25,225 

13 

0 

1870 

6,563 

5 

11 

18,276 

16 

9 

24,839 

2 

8 

17,966 

10 

6 

6,872 

12 

2 

24,839 

2 

8 

1871 

6,872 

12 

2 

18,2S5 

17 

1 

25,158 

9 

3 

18,902 

6 

2 

6,256 

3 

1 

25,158 

9 

3 


6,256 

3 

1 

18,290 

11 

1 

24,546 

14 

I 

17,646 

2 

2 

6,900 

11 

11 

24,546 

14 

1 

1873 

6,900 

11 

11 

18,380 

13 

1 

25,281 

5 

0 

17,330 

6 

11 

7,950 

18 

1 

25,281 

5 

0 

1874 

7,950 

18 

1 

18,420 

6 

6 

26,371 

4 

7 

18,370 

9 

1 

8,000 

15 

6 

26,371 

4 

7 

1875 

8,000 

15 

6 

18,235 

5 

0 

26,236 

0 

6 

20.085 

2 

5 

6,150 

18 

1 

26,236 

0 

6 

1876 

6,150 

18 

1 

17.811 

11 

6 

23,962 

9 

7 

15,444 

7 

10 

8,518 

1 

9 

23,962 

9 

7 

1877 | 

8,518 

1 

!} 

17,997 

0 

5 

26,550 

8 

10 

19,905 

5 

10* 

6,645 

2 

11* 

26,550 

8 

10 

1878 

6,645 

3 

0 

17,473 

4 

6 

24,118 

7 

6 

18,821 

19 

7 

5,296 

7 

11 

24,118 

7 

6 


May 20th, 1879. Thomas O’Donnell, City Accountant. 
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APPENDIX No. 10.— (Page 32.) 

Abatements of Rents as shown by Abstracts of Standard Rental Account. 



May 20th, 1879. Thomas O’Donnell, City Accountant. 


APPENDIX No. 11.— (Page 32.) 

Interest for One Year on Balances of Loans remaining due on 3rd April, 1879, and on Balance 
of Lloyd’s Bonds. 

Borougu Fund Account— 

City Debentures, ... ... £168,276 18 5 at 4 per cent., 

Do. ... ... ... 23,500 0 0 do., 

Loan for Artisans' Dwellings, ... 12,997’ 9 0 do., 

Total payable on Borough Fund Account, 


£6,729 18 2 


£8,189 16 6 


Improvement Fund or Rate — 

Balance of advance from Bank of Ireland, half-year, on £3,007, and half-year 
on £200 at 5 per cent., 

Balance of advance from Law Life Assurance Society, at 4£ per cent., 

Do. do. do. do., 

Cattle Market Account — 


12 10 0 
765 0 0 
1,282 10 0 


On £17,000 Cattle Market Bonds, at 6 per cent., 

550 do. do. at 5 do., 

3,500 do. do. at 4$ do., 

3,500 do. do. at 6 do., 

Bonds of Indebtedness — 

On £8,945 12 7, balance thereof remaining due, at 5 per cent., 


£1,012 0 0 
27 10 0 
157 10 0 
210 0 0 


1,407 

447 


0 0 
5 7 


Total payable on Improvement Fund Account and Cattle Market Account, &c., and on Bonds of 
Indebtedness, 

Waterworks Loans — 

Annual Instalment of Terminable Annuity, ... ... ... ... 19,100 0 

On balance due Economic Insurance Society, viz., £24,000 at 4J per cent., ... 1,080 0 0 

On balance due Hand-in-IIand Insurance Company, viz., £22,500 at 5 per cent., 1,125 0 0 

On issue of Debentures, Nos. 2 to 152, £3,500 at 5 per cent., ... ... 1,750 0 

Do. Mortgages, Nos. 153 to 164, £4,000 at 4 J do., ... ... 180 0 0 

Do. do. Nos. 165 to 178, £7,000 at 4£ do., ... ... 315 0 0 

Do. do. No. 180, £2,000 at 4 i| per cent., ... ... 90 0 

On Mortgage, No. 1 91, £31,270, for half-year, and on £30,680, for half-year, at 
4 per cent., ... ... ... ... ... ... ... | 1,239' 0 0 

On re-issue of Mortgage, Nos. 192 to 205, for £5,000 at 4£ per cent., 

Do. do. Nos. 206 to 213, £2,000 at 4J do., ... 

Do. do. Nos. 214 to 217, £4,000 at 4£ do., ... 

Do. do. Nos. 218 to 220, £2,500 at 4^ do.. 

On issue of Mortgages, Nos. 221 to 232, for £6,000 at 4 J do., 

On re-issue of do. Nos. 233 to 236, £2,000 at 4J do., 

Do. do. Nos. 237 to 240, £2,500 at 4J do., ... 

Do. do. No. 241, for £500 at 4J do., 

Do. do. No. 242, for £2,000 at 4£ do., ... 

On old Pipe Water Debenture debt of £72,015 7 8 at 4 per cent., ... 


Total payable on Waterworks Fund Account, 
Total, 


£41,032 9 3 


April 8th, 1879. 


Thomas O’Donnell, City Accountant. 
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Table showing the General Rate which it would appear necessary to levy in the event of the 
annexation to Dublin of the several Townships, &c., specified, based on the present valuation and 
on the assumption that the poundage rates now being levied by the several Local Authorities are 
sufficient for the requirements of their Districts. 



V,„n 



Municipal 



Poundage 

Poundage 

Product 
3s. Hid. in 

£ 








Rate. 






Valua 

ion 






£ 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Dublin, 

608,000 

0 

0 

4 6 

136,800 

0 

0 

0 6J 


120,243 

3 

5 

16,556 16 7 

__ 


Rathmines, 

98,065 

0 

0 

2 4 

11,440 

0 

0 

- 

i n 

19,609 

5 

7 

— 

8,169 5 

1 

















Kilmainham, ... 

8,911 

0 

0 

3 6 

1,559 

0 

0 

- 

0 54 

1,793 

12 

8 

— 

234 12 

8 

Drumcondni, ... 

13,000 

0 

0 

3 0 

1,950 

0 

0 


0 llj 

2,572 

18 

4 

— 

622 18 

4 


810^41 

0 

0 


164,806 

0 

0 



161,035 

11 

8 


1 2,786 8 

3 

Country, 

1 9,000 

y 

0 







3,770 

8 

4 


3,770 8 

4 

£ 

831,944 0 0 







164,806 

0 

0 

16,556 16 7 

16,556 16 7 


3s. 1 Ip/, in the £ on total valuation will produce the sum of £104,606, being the total amount of the product of the several 
poundage rates. 

April 8th, 1879. Thomas O’Donnell, City Accountant. 


APPENDIX No. 13.— (Page 35.) 


Salaries of Officers of the Corporation of Dublin, made up to April, 1879. 


Lord May o", ... 

Town Clerk, ... 

Assistant to the Town Clerk, 

Office assistant to the Town Clerk, 

City Treasurer, 

City Accountant, 

City Engineer, - 

Law Agent, ... ... ... 

Do., allowance paid liis assistant, 

One Water Bailiff, 

Sword Bearer. ... 

Macc Bearer and Officer of Commons, 

High Constable and Billet Master, 

Secretary to Waterworks and to Committee 
No. 2, ... . 

Supervisor to City Waterworks, 

Chief of the Fire Brigade, 

Lieutenant of do., 

Superintendent of the New Cattle Market 
and Collector of Tolls, 

Two assistants to the City Accountant, 
Secretary to No. 1 Committee, ... 

Assistant in Secretary’s office, 

Do., 


Do., 


do., 

do., 


Book-keeper 
Assistant do. 

One Inspector of flagging and paving, 

Two Inspectors of scavenging, 

Inspector of Sewers, ... ... 

Assistant Surveyor in the City Eng 
Department, 

Two clerks, do., ... 

Inspector of Lighting and tester of gas meters, 
Executive Sanitary Officer, £346 9s., less, 
refunded by Local Government Board, £45, 
Consulting Sanitary Officer, £300, less do., 


do., 


£75, 


2,262 10 
500 0 
150 0 


300 0 
130 0 
78 0 
78 0 
175 0 
125 0 
156 0 


Two keepers of Disinfecting Chamber, 

Two Inspectors of Weights and Measures 
and of unsound meat, 

Inspectors of Nuisances, 

Clerk in Sanitary Office, 

Inspector of Hay and Straw Market, &c., 
Assistant to City Engineer — Waterworks; 

country department, ... 

Assistant to City Engineer — Waterworks, 
city department, 

Inspector of water-taps, ... 

Telegraph clerk in office of Engineer, 

Clerks do., 

Assistant in City Treasurer's office, 


Do. 

Do. 


do., 

do., 


100 0 0 General Clerk of Works, 


The Recorder, 

Clerk of Peace and his 
assistants,... 

Sessions Court Officers, 


1,150 0 0 


Appointments since 1875-76 : — 
Secretary CommitteeNo. 3, £200 

Deputy Surveyor, ... 360 

Salariespaid by Artisans’ 

Dwellings Committee, 100 


225 0 0 
300 0 0 
10 0 0 
52 0 0 


The salary of the City Coroner, viz., £500 
per annum, is likewise paid by the Cor- 
poration, it was not included in the return 
of 1876. 


15,499 12 5 


City Analyst, Medical Officer of health, 

Inspector of petroleum licences, ... 

Keeper of Morgue, 

Note Several sums arc brought to credit on account of this sum ; thus the Lord Mayor lodges the fines and fees of 

his Court (about £100), the Town Clerk the fees of his office (about £30), the Sword Bearer the rent of the Divisional 
Salerooms (£260), the Inspector of Lighting, his fees as tester of meters (about £200), the Clerk of the Peace, fees 
amounting to about £700 ; in all about £l ,290. Law costs recovered are also lodged, and include usual charges as 
between attorney and client, and may be set off as against so much of the salaries of the Law Agent and his assistant. 


April lOtli, 1879. 


Thomas O’Donnell, City Accountant. 
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APPENDIX No. 14. — (Page 35.) 
Table No. 1 . — Contracts with Townships. 



No. 1. — Pembroke, 


skip.” The water to be delivered at high pressure 

to the Commissioners at such point or points (not exceeding 
three in number) ns may be selected by the Cc i o cr 
the portion of the main pipe of the Corporation passing through 
the Township,” Ac., &c. 

i The Corporation shall -supply and thenceforth continue to 
supply a quantity of water equivalent to 20 gallons per head 
per day for the population from time to time of the Town- 
ship.” The water to be delivered at high pressure 

to the Commissioners at such point or points (not exceeding 
three in number) as may be selected by the Commissioners, in 
the portion of the main pipe of the Corporation passing through 
or along the Township,” Ac., &c. 

The Corporation shall “supply and thenceforth continue to 
supply a quantity of water not less than 20 gallons per head 
per day for the population of the Township from time to time." 
.... “The water to bo delivered by the Corporation to 
the Commissioners at high pressure at a point within the limits 
of the Township, as fixed by the Act, and adjoining the muni- 
cipal boundary, through a pipo or pipes connected with their 
mains at such point as may be mutually ngreed upon by the 
Corporation and the Commissioners, such point to be so situate 
as to be capable of delivering the water of the Corporation 
under a head of not less than 250 feet above the level of the sen, 
at low water, or at the same level that may from time to time 
be used for the supply of water to the city of Dublin." 

The Corporation shall “supply and thenceforth continue to 
supply a quantity of water equivalent to 20 gallons per head 
per day for the population from time to time of the Town- 
ship.” . . . . “ The water to be delivered by the Corpora- 
tion to the Commissioners at high pressure at a point within 
the limits of the Township, as fixed by the Act, and adjoining 
the municipal boundary, through a pipe or pipes connected 
with their mains, at such point as may be mutually agreed 
on by the Corporation and the Commissioners, such point to 
be so situate as to be capable of delivering the water of the 
Corporation under the same pressure that may from time to 
time be used for the supply of water to the city of Dublin." 

The Corporation shall -supply and thenceforth continue to 
supply (unforeseen accidents excepted) a quantity i f water 
not less than 20 gallons per head per day for the population of 
the Township from time to time.” . . . . “ The water to 
be delivered by the Corporation to the Commissioners shall be 
constantly laid on at high pressure at a point within the limits 
of the Township and the Corporation shall 
deliver such water by or through a main pipe from their re- 
servoir at Stillorgan, so as to be capable of delivering the 
water of the Corporation at the point agreed on or fixed by 
arbitration, as aforesaid, under a head of not loss than 245 feet 
above the level of the sea at low water." .... The 
Commissioners to supply, at the point of delivery within the 
limits of the Township, or any other point or points from time 
to time mutually agreed on, at their own expense, a valve or 
valves and branch or branches properly constructed." 

The Corporation shall “supply and thenceforth continue to 
supply a quantity of water equivalent to 20 gallons per head 
per day for the population from time to time of the Township." 

. . . . “The water to be delivered by the Corporation to 
the Commissioners at high pressure at a point within the limits 
of the Township, as fixed by the Act, through a pipo or pipes 
connected with their mains at a point where the said mains 
cross the public roads;’’ .... “ such point to bo so 

situate as to be capable of delivering the water of the Corpora- 
tion under a head of not less than 250 feet above the level of 
the sea at low water." 

The Corporation shall “supply and thenceforth continue to 
supply a quantity, of water not less than 20 gallons per head 
per day for the population of the Township from time to time." 
.... “The water to be delivered by the Corporation to 
the Commissioners at high pressure at n point withiu the limits 
of the Township, as fixed by the Act, through a pipe or pipes 
connected with their mains at such point ns may bo mutually 
agreed upon by the Corporation and the Commissioners, such 
point to bo so situate ns to be capable of delivering the water 
of the Corporation under a head of not less than 250 feet abovo 
the level of the sea at low waler.” 

The 'Commissioners shall be at liberty to draw and take from the 
mains or pipes 6f the Corporation, at the boundary of the Town- 
ship, a supply of Vartry water at high pressure for the use of the 
inhabitants of the said Township, such supply to be a quantity 
equal to but not exceeding 20 gallons per head per day of the 
population of Killincy and Ballybrack Township, the popu- 
lation to be taken from time to time at the last preceding 
number stated or to. be stated in the report of the Census 


No. 2. — Blackrock, 


No. 4. — Clontarf, 


-Dalkey, 


30th & 31st Vi 
cap. 134, s. 31 


-Killinoy and 
Ballybrack. 


Special Deed of 
Contract, dated 
19th Oct., 1871. 


Total, 
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APPENDIX No. 15.— (Page 51.) 

FIRE BRIGADE DEPARTMENT. 

Abridged Statement of Receipts and Payments, from 1862 to 1878. 


Receipts. 

£ 

1862, August 3 1st. Amount produced by rate, 2,568 

9 

d. 

10 

1862, A u 

gust 31st. 

Payments. 

-£- 

Net amount of payments, 672 

4 

d . 

11 

1863, 

do. 

do. 

... 3,010 

10 

9 

1863, 

do. 

do. 

... 3,563 

4 

0 

1864, 

do. 

do. 

... 3,069 

7 

0 

1864, 

do. 

do. 

... 4,826 

- 3 

5 

1865, 

do. 

do. 

... 3,045 

19 

3 

1865, 

do. ' 

do. 

... 2,818 

1 

5 

1866, 

do. 

do. 

... 2,989 

1 

8 

1866, 

do. 

do. 

... 2,352 

18 

11 

1867, 

do. 

do. 

... 2,937 

2 

8 

1867, 

do. 

do. 

... 3,950 

13 

9 

1868, 

do. 

do. 

... 3,108 

15 

6 

1868, 

do. 

do. 

... 2,677 

18 

8 

1869, 

do. 

do. 

... 3,148 

8 

6 

1869, 

do. 

do. 

... 3,313 

3 

2 

1870, 

do. 

do. 

... 3,071 

16 

11 

1870, 

do. 

do. 

... 2,819 

18 

5 

1871, 

do. 

do. 

.... 3,079 

18 

10 

1871, 

do. 

do. 

• ... 3,032 

13 

11 

1872, 

do. 

do. 

... 3,139 

13 

6 

1872, 

do. 

do. 

... 3,267 

15 

2 

1873, 

do. 

do. 

... 2,304 

10 

1 

1773, 

do. 

do. 

... 2,439 

1 

9 

1874, 

do. 

do. 

... 2,256 

17 

4 

1874, 

do. 

do. 

... 2,399 

19 

10 

1875, 

do. 

do. 

... 3,185 

16 

4 

1875, 

do. 

do. 

... 2,683 

0 

I 

1876, 

do. 

do. 

... 3,135 

15 

0$ 

1876, 

do. 

do. 

... 2,745 

3 

9 

1877, 

1878, 

do. 

do. 

... 3,396 

18 

5* 

1877, v 

do. 

do. 

... 2,852 

19 

. 7 

do. 

do. 

... 3,650 

16 

8 

1878, 

do. 

do. 

... 2,660 

1 

0 

Total Receipts, 
April 8, 1879, 


51,099 

18 

4 


Total Payments, ... 49,275 1 

Thomas O’Donnell, City Accountant. 
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APPENDIX No. 16.— (Page 68.) 

PUBLIC HEALTH COMMITTEE. 

Return of Sanitary Operations from 1st January, 1876, to 31st May, 1879. 


No. 

Sewers and house drains constructed, Enforced, 716 
Do. repaired and cleansed, do. 3,906 

Privies and water-closets constructed, do. 802 

Do. repaired, do. 4,804 

Ashpits constructed, ... ... do. 615 

Privies and ashpits cleansed, ... ... do. 33,112 

Dwellings repaired, ... ... ... do. 14,250 

Dwellings cleansed, ... ... ... do. 21,709 

Dwellings condemned and closed, being unfit for 

human habitation, ... ... ... 404 

Dwellings reported to the City Engineer as being 

dangerous, ... ... ... ... 180 

Cellar dwellings condemned and closed, ... 116 

Yards and external premises cleansed, Enforced, 11,098 
Lanes and alleys cleansed by private parties, do. 1,779 

Accumulations of manure removed, do. 4,828 

Swine removed from dwellings, Enforced, 148 

Other animals removed from dwellings, do. 352 

Swine removed from yards where kept 

offensively, ... ... ... do. 2,237 

Nuisances from smoke abated, ... ... 4 

Do. from glue and size manufactories, ... 2 

Do. from chemical works, ... ... 2 

Do. from manure works, ... ... 3 

Do. from other manufactories, ... ... 2 

Miscellaneous nuisances abated, ... ... 1,512 

Inspections of tenement houses, ... ... 183,404 

Do. tenement rooms, ... ... 488,591 

Do. nightly lodging houses, ... ... 10,590 

Do. bakeries, ... ... ... 5,370 

Do. slaughterhouses, ... ... 9,396 

Do. dairy yards, ... ... ... 10,337 

Certificates of destitution to entitle to gratuitous 
interment, ... ... ... ... 1,047 

Water supplied to tenement houses, Enforced, 468 

Sanitary defects discovered, ... ... ... 96,102 

Sanitary defects remedied, ... ... ... 94,752 

Infected dwellings inspected and cleansed, Enforced 5,486 

Do. chemically disinfected, do. 4,575 
Reports received from Medical Sanitary Officers, 3,149 
Patients removed by hospital cabs, ... ... 628 

Removals for disinfection by vans, ... ... 4,375 

Detections of unsound meat, ... ... ... 689 

Do. do. fish, ... ... ... 10 

Do. do. fruit, ... ... ... 13 

Do. do. vegetables, ... ... 9 

Do. adulterated milk, ... ... ... 231 

Do. do. butter, ... ... 5 

Do. do. eggs ... ... ... 1 

Do. do. coffee, ... ... 6 

Do. do. cheese, ... ... 1 

Do. do. mustard, ... ... 28 

Do. do. cocoa, ... ... 1 

Samples collected for analysis, ... ... 5,880 

Articles found adulterated on analysis, ... 435 


°" Ton. cwt. qr. lb. 

Confiscations of unwholesome meat, 1,119 285 17 1 25 
Do. do. fish, 9 11 8 0 20 

Do. do. fruit, 14 0 6 3 2 

Do. do. eggs, — 0 5 0 0 

Do. do. vegetables, 11 3 14 0 0 

Do. do. cheese, — 0 0 0 10 

Do. do. butter, ' — 0 0 2 10 

Do. do. cocoa, — 0 7 0 0 

Do. do. mustard, 2 0 2 0 0 

Do. do. bread, — 0 0 0 10 

No. 

Convictions for possession or sale of unwholesome 

meat, ... ... ... ... ... 11 

Do. do. eggs, ... 1 

Do. do. mustard, ... 2 

Convictions for sale or possession of adulterated 

milk, ... ... ... (2 refusing tp sell) 87 

Do. do. coffee, ... 1 

Do. do. mustard, ... 10 

Do. butchers for breaches of by-laws, ... 23 

Do. bakers for do. ... 3 

Do. for slaughtering in unlicensed premises, 15 

Do. of dairy -yard owners for filthy premises, 466 

Convictions for ordinary sanitary offences, ... 14,982 

Notices served, ... ... ... ... 36,597 

Summonses served, ... ... ... 15,620 

Total number of convictions, ... ... 15,598 

Cases dismissed, ... ... ... ... 7 

Penalties imposed, ... £1,462 18 8 

Costs imposed, ... ... 59 6 0 

Total, ... ... £1,522 4 8 

Penalties levied, ... ... £1,038 14 6 

Costs levied, ... ... 19 9 0 

Total, ... ... £1,058 3 6 

Law costs incurred in prosecutions, 9 4 2 
Disinfecting chamber used by persons, ... 2,436 

Number of articles disinfected, ... .... 23,092 

Total expense of chamber for the 
month, ... ... £255 8 4 

Number of registered nightly lodirings, — H6 

Amount of accommodation therein, ... ... 413 

Number of registered slaughter houses, ... 97 

Do. do. in use ... 74 

Mortality from all causes, ... ... ... 31,144 

Average per 1,000 of the population, ... ... 30’3 

Deaths by zymotics, ... ... ... 5,982 

Admissions to fever hospitals, ... ... 4,599 

Total Disbursements, ... £12,306 0 5 
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Statistics of Mortality. 


Sanitary Staff. 

Secretary and Executive Sanitary Officer. 

James Boyj.e, C.E., City Hall. 

Superintendent Medical Officer. 

Edward Dillon Mapother, M.D., 6, Merrion-squarc, North. 
City Analyst and Medical Officer of Health. 

Charles Alexander Cameron, M.D., 15, Pembroke-road. 
Medical Officers of Health, being Medical Officers of Dispensaries. 


So. 

Dispensaries. 

Situation. 

Name of Officers. 

1 

North City, 

10, Summer-hill, ... 
Emerald-street., ... 

J. Ri Ferguson, m.d., 
John P. Nolan, m.d., 
John Weddick, m.d., 

2 

Do., 

20, Coleraine-street, 

Richard F. Wilson, m.d., 
Joseph E. Kenny, m.d., 

3 

Do 

32, Blackhall-street, 

Albert O. Speedy, m.d., 
William Dudley Whyte, m.d., 

1 

South City, 

91, Meath -street, 

H. G. Crolly, m.d., 

Thomas Purcell, m.d. , 

2 

Do., 

53, High-street, 

John Ryan, m.d., ... • 

E. Peele, m.d., 

3 

Do., 

16, Peter-street, 

Charles F. Moore, m.d., 
John Shortt, m.d., 

4 

Do., 

G rand Canal-street, 

Hamilton Labatt. m.d., 

' 



John A. Byrne, m.d., 


Sanitary Police. 

Acting Inspector, ... ... James Halligan, ... ... 2. St. Patrick’s-place. 

Sergeant, ... ... ... Timothy Fay, 15 A, ... ... Kevin-street Barracks. 

Do. ... ... ... John Dagg, 8 D, ... ... Bride well-lane. 

Do. ... ... ... James Kavanagh, 4 A, ... ... New-market. 

Acting-Sergeant, ... ... Michael Neill, 30 B, ... ... Lad-lane. 

Do. ... ... ... Thomas Iloynes, 85 C, ... ... Summer-hill. 

Constable, ... ... ... Christopher Waldron, 73 B, ... College-street. 

Do. ... ... ... Laurence Brennan, 79 B, ... College-street. 

Do. ... ... ... Mathew Flynn, 102 A, ... ... New-market. 

. Do. ... ... ... John Hickey, 135 A, ... ... Chancery-lane. 

Do. ... ... ... Jacob Pearson, 84 C, ... ... Sackvillc-place. 

Do. ... ... ... Patrick MacIntyre, 46 C, ... Summer-hill. 

Do. ... ... ... Robert D’Arcy, 72 D, ... .... Green-street. 

Inspectors of Meat, Milk, Fish, S,c. 

Ephraim G. Webb, ... ... ... William-street. 


Disinfecting Chamber, ... 

Mortuary House and Coroners' Court, 
Hospital Cabs, Vans, &c., 


o, ... ... ... 25, Mountpleasant-square. 

Sanitary Appliances. 

Corporation Depot, Marrowbone-lai: 
ironers’ Court, ... 2, Marlborough-strcet. 

"• i ••• ... Application at City Hall, or at ; 

Bass-place. 

List of Sanitary Staff and their Salaries. 


Secretary, Engineer, dnd Executive Sanitary Officer, 

Superintendent Medical Officer, 

Medical Officer of Health and City Analyst, 

Fifteen Medical Officers of Dispensaries at £25 per annum, 

One Sanitary Inspector, 

Three Sanitary Sergeants Inspectors of Nuisances at £94, 

Two Acting- Sergeants do. do. at £89 4s., 

Seven Constables do. do. at £78, 

Three Inspectors of Meat, Milk, Fish, &c., 

Office Clerk, ... 

Keeper of Disinfecting Chamber, 

Chief Disinfector, ... 

Assistant Disinfector, 

Messenger to City Analyst, ... 

Three Labourers employed in limewashing and cleansing infected dwellings 


J AMES Boyle, Secretary. 

2T 
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APPENDIX No. 17.— (Page 111.) 

Memorial to W. A. Exham, Esq., Q.C., and C. P. Cotton, Esq., C.E., Boundary Commissioners. 

Gentlemen, — We, the undersigned Ratepayers of of witnesses, reported the evidence for the information 
Dublin, desire to express our opinion that the exten- of the Select Committee. 

sion of the city boundaries in the manner proposed by As the result of all these inquiries, a Report from 
the Corporation would not be to the public advantage, the Select Committee was presented to the House of 
It would be but an extension without reformation of Commons, on the 2nd July, 1S78. To that Report 
the system of the Dublin Corporation. we refer you for the following, relating to Dublin : — 

For many years past serious complaints have from “ That in Dublin there is ground to complain of — The 

time to time been made to Government and Parliament slack attendance at Council Meetings ; the postpone 

of the management by the Corporation of the local ment of, and inattention to, important business ; the 

affairs of Dublin, and various remedies have been condition of the streets ; the deficiency of sanitary 

suggested. action; the want of economy; the want of control 

In the Session of 1876 a Select Committee of the over officers and workmen ; the mixing up of different 

House of Commons was, on the motion of the Chief funds in the accounts ; and of the management of the 

Secretary, appointed to inquire into the working of city estate.” 

Municipal Institutions in Ireland, and to report what To cure these evils the Committee recommended 
alterations were advisable in the law relating thereto, reforms whereby the present Corporation would be 

The Select Committee, presided over by Sir M. E. dissolved, and another would be elected, constituted, 

Beach, M.P., sat during the greater part of the and controlled, as experience has shown to be heces- 

Sessions of 1876, '77, and ’78, and examined many sary for the better Local Government of Dublin, 

witnesses. In addition, at the suggestion of the Com- We cannot but regret that as yet no attempt has 
mittee, the assistance was obtained of a Commission, been made to give effect to those recommendations, 
which visited a large number of cities and towns, in- and trust that in your report you will ui-ge upon the 
eluding Dublin, and having examined a large number Government the necessity for immediate action. 

Signed by Richard Molloy, 16, Wicklow-street, and 280 Ratepayers'. 


APPENDIX No. 18.— (Page 120.) 
Particulars of Rates in Rathmines Township. 
Accounts, 1877. I Accounts, 1878. 


Id. in Valuation, £92,768, produces £387. 1(7. in Valuation, £96,485, produces £402. 





£ 

t 

d. 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

County Dublin Grand Jury, 


2,001 

7 

2 ne 

iar 0 

5 County Dublin Grand Jury, 

1,854 

18 

4 

0 

ii 

Alliance Gas Company, 


1,015 

3 

10 

0 

3 Alliance Gas Company, gas, 

1,029 

0 

2 

0 

2i 

Roads, 

£3,619 

15 

8 




Roads, 

£3,499 15 

10 





Contribution, 

197 

15 

8 




Contributions, 

353 12 

6 








3,422 

0 

0 

0 

9 


3,146 

3 

4 

0 

n 

Salaries, 



792 

6 

2 

0 

2 Salaries, 


805 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Sundries, 

£1,061 

15 

8 




Sundries, 

£390 13 

7 





Rent Town Hall, 

21 

18 

0 




Rent Town Hall, 

24 11 

0 








1,039 

17 

8 

0 

3 


366 

2 

7 

0 

1 

Sanitary, 

£255 

3 

3 




Sanitary, 

£287 8 

5 





Contribution, Looal 






Contributions, 

35 12 

6 





Government Board, 51 

5 

0 





— 

— 














251 

15 

11 

0 

0 




203 

18 

3 

0 

0£ Water, 

£2,771 1 

6 





Water 

£3,011 

0 

3 




Water Rents, 

612 10 

10 





Water rents, 

439 

6 

4 




















2,158 

10 

10 

0 

5i 




2,571 

13 

11 

0 

6f 





— 








2 






— 

— 


Balance debt to be carried forward. id. debt of last year and balance of this year. 

Mr. Stokes’ evidence applies to 1875 when the value was 
£89,750. 
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APPENDIX No. 19.— (Page 122.) 


Dublin 

Current Expenses, 1877. 

Maintenance and repairs of works, &c., in- 
cluding salaries of officers, wages, clothing 
and sundries, ... ... ... i 

Proportions of salaries of corporate officers, 
Annuities and compensation, 

Stationery, printing, scrivenery, and adver- 
tising. 

Law and Parliamentary expenses, 

Proportion of cost of maintenance of City 

Hall, ;. 

Kents of various premises, 

Rents of lands occupied by Water Works, 
Kates and taxes in county and city, 

Water rents to Canal Companies, 

Interest and expenses of temporary loans, 
Expenses incidental to loans, ... 


Corporation Water Works. 


21,509 9 i 

This expenditure includes nearly £1,000 which appears 
to have been the cost of making good the burst pipe at 
Cookstown river. 

Receipts, 1877. 

From rents of various premises, ... m ii n 
Water sold to shipping and for various pur- 
poses, 

For works executed for various parties, 

Law costs and Parliamentary expenses, 

From water sold by meter and contract, 

By water sold to townships, 


521 14 10 
2,453 18 9 
27 12 8 
14,778 12 9 


Current Expenses, 1878. 

Maintenance and repairs of works, &e., in- 
cluding salaries of officers, wages, clothing 
and sundries, 

Proportions ol salaries of corporate officers, 
Compensation annuities, and compensations 
Stationery, printing, scrivenery, and adver- 
tising, 

Law and Parliamentary expenses, . 
Proportion of cost of maintenance of City 
Hall, ... ... _ J 

Rents of various premises, 

Rents of lands occupied by Water Works, 
Rates and taxes in county and city, ... 
Water rents to Canal Companies, 

Interest and expenses of temporary loans, ... 
Expenses incident to loans, 


Receipts, 1878 

From rents of various premises, 

Water sold to shipping and for various pur 
poses, 

For works executed for various parties, 
Law costs and Parliamentary expenses, 
From water sold by meter and contract, 
By water sold to townships, 


10,558 13 7 
7 55 1 9 5 
253 10 1 


384 19 1 

356 15 11 
267 11 1 

658 17 8 
6,730 4 7 
1,369 0 11 
664 1 3 6 


65 17 


70 7 0 

424 0 9 
2,163 6 6 
156 14 0 
14,395 6 6 
5,481 15 0 

22,691 9 9 


APPENDIX No. 20. — (Page 200.) 


To the Right Hohoiiable the Loud Hayob, Aldbemeh and Bgkgesses of the City of Dcbiin 
in Council assembled. 


We, the undersigned property holders, house holders, 
and ratepayers of the township of Clontarf, 

- Humbly beg to call the special attention of your 
Lordship and the Municipal Council to the following : 

We beg to express our surprise and dissatisfaction 
at the exclusion of our township (by the answers to 
the queries submitted by 'the Royal Commissioners to 
your Council) from all participation in the extension 
of the city boundary. 

In doing so, we respectively submit that the town- 
ship of Clontarf, is in close proximity to the city, it 
being one of the most favourite resorts of the citizens 
for scenery and healthful recreation. 

In reierence to the observations of your respected 
Town Councillor, Mr. J. P. Byrne, as to the arable 
land separating the city boundary from the houses in 
Clontarf, we confidently assure your Loi'dship and the 
Council that upon a great portion of that land a 
number of valuable residences have been erected and 
numerous others are in course of erection. 

Your Lordship and the Council may be aware that 
the slob lands are at present the subject of reclamation. 

W e submit and refer your Lordship and the Council 
to the great number of valuable residences, detached 
villas, terraces, and avenues, built and erected within 
our township since the last valuation of property, as 
well as the vast increase in population. 

With reference to the allegation of Mr. Byrne that, 

“ Clontarf is a seaboard place, and had means of being 
supplied with coals and other matters quite differently 
from the other townships,” we respectfully submit in 
answer to the fallacy of this argument, that there is 
not, and never has been any means of obtaining sup- 
plies for domestic or other purposes save from the city. 


It is true that a vessel, laden with coals, sometimes 
appears at the seashore of Dollymount, but the only 
residents who can avail themselves of this small boon 
are gentlemen and farmers who have the facility to 
cart home the coals, the householders and residents 
being compelled to obtain their supplies from the 
Metropolis. 

The Royal Irish Constabulary than whom there is no 
more efficient and well-conducted body, in numerical 
strength, fall far short for the protection of life S 
property in our township, and for years past we have 
been and are looking anxiously forward for the ex- 
tension of the Metropolitan Police, as also that useful 
body, the Fire Brigade. 

We respectfully submit the anomaly is inexplicable 
where we observe the existence of the Metropolitan 
lolice Force on the southern and other northern 
suburbs to the extent of ten miles distance, whereas 
through the apathy of the ratepayers, the Clontarf 
township has been deprived of their valuable and in- 
dispensable services. 

Other anomalies which we cannot comprehend are 
that our township commencing within one mile from 
tiiei ost Office should be deprived of sewerage, scaveng- 
ing, cleansing, paving, sanitary, sufficient gaslio-bt 
and many other advantages even at present afforded 
to the other townships. 

We, therefore, pray that your Lordship and 
the Municipal Council will reconsider our 
grievances and impress on the Royal 
Commissioners about to sit the urgency of 
an extension of the city boundary to our - 
township. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 


J. Wilson, 15, Turlock-terrace, Annesley Bridge, and 39 Ratepayers 

2 T 2 
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APPENDIX No. 

Clontarf, 8th April, 1ST 9. 

Sir, — I am directed to forward to you the following 
copy of a Resolution passed at a Meeting of the Clon- 
tarf Township Commissioners, held Tuesday, the 8th 
day of April, 1879:— 

John F. Biggs, Esq., in the Chair. 

“Resolved — That our secretary write to the Chairman 
of the Municipal Boundaries Commissioners, that at a meet- 


21— (Page 203.) 

ing of the Township Commissioners of Clontarf, held this 
day, it was resolved that they are opposed in the interest of 
the ratepayers, to the township being annexed to the City 
Corporation, or coming within the Municipal Boundary. 

“ J. Balcomhe, Secretary. 

“ The Chairman, 

“ Municipal Boundaries Commissioners.” 


APPENDIX No. 22.— (Page 219.) 

NEW KILMAINHAM TOWNSHIP COMMISSIONERS. 


General Annual Account to 31st December, 1878. 


Receipts. 

In hands of clerk at close of last accounts, 

Rates collected and lodged in bank, 

From Local Government Board, as a pro- 
portion of Sanitary Officers’ salaries, ... 

Contribution from Government in lieu of 

Proportion of Dog Tax, 

Miscellaneous, including £30 from Corpo- 
ration of Dublin for repairs of Boundary- 
road, 

Water rent, ... 

Over draft on bank, ... 


~1 2 10 5 
1,181 3 9 

20 0 0 

114 7 3 
7 3 9 


31 5 0 
70 4 6 
1 0 6 


Expenditure. 


Salaries, 

Rent to Grand Canal Company, 

Taxes, 

Road repairs, scavenging, &c., ... 

Lighting Township lamps, 

Advertising, printing, stationery, & c., 
Interest on loan, 

Water Rate to Dublin Corporation, 
Repairs of fountains, ... 

Grand Jury Rate, 

Over draft at last audit, deducted from 
lodgment, 

In clerk’s hands, 


1,437 15 


2 


£ s. d. 
Ill 6 0 
1 10 0 
6 0 10 
443 9 1 
56 0 8 
11 5 1 

29 13 6 
129 17 10 
15 13 0 
263 11 l 

367 2 1 
2 6 0 


1,437 15 2 


Amount assessed, 


Rates assessed for the year 1878. 


Amount collected from 1st January to 3 1st 
December,. 1878, ... ... ... 

Uncollected, 


1,216 6 


0 


£ *. d. 

J ,181 3 9 
35 2 3 

1,216 6 0 


Due National Bank, for Special Loan, 
Overdraft, ... 


Court House, Kilmainham, 
15 th January, 1879. 


Liability os Township. 


£ 

500 


s. d. 
0 0 
0 6 


501 0 


6 


Total of liability, 


£ 


s. d . 


501 


0 6 


David M'Birney, Chairman. 


APPENDIX No. 23. — (Page 231.) 

New Kilmainham Township. 

Petition of Owners of Property and Rated Occupiers of the New Kilmainham Township against 
the Annexation of the Township to the Municipality of the City of Dublin. 


To the Municipal Boundary Commissioners appointed 
by Warrant of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
dated the 31st day of October, 1878. 

Sheweth, 

That your Petitioners are owners of considerable 
property, ratepayers and occupiers of, and in the new " 
Kilmainham Township, and, as such, strongly object 
to the annexation of that township to the Municipality 
of the city of Dublin, as proposed by the Dublin Cor- 
poration. 

That the effect of such annexation will be to largely 
increase the burden of taxation upon your petitioners 
without conferring equivalent advantages upon the 
township or conducing to the better management of its 
affairs, either as to administration or execution of 
works. 

That the interests of the township are carefully 


looked after and attended to by the Commissioners, 
both as to the execution of works, the supply of water 
and gas, and sanitary and other arrangements. 

Your Petitioners consider that the Corporation of 
Dublin are already heavily burdened with the' adminis- 
tration of their own affairs, which it is notoriously 
known they sadly neglect, and your petitioners believe 
that if an outlying district, such as this township, be 
brought within their jurisdiction, the interests of the 
township would he even still more grievously neglected. 

Your Petitioners therefore pray, that upon hearing 
the evidence to he adduced on behalf of this township, 
and upon the expression of opinion conveyed by this 
Petition, you will report against the proposition of the 
Dublin Corporation to annex the new Kilmainham 
Township to the Municipality of the city of Dublin. 

Signed by David M‘Birney, esq., j.p., and 128 
owners, ratepayers, and occupiers in the township. 
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APPENDIX No. 24.— (Page 271.) 

Dublin Metropolitan Police. 

Return showing the strength of the Force in each year since 1868 ; the number of Officers and 
Constables employed within the city limits for purely Police Purposes ; the number employed, 
in the Suburban Metropolitan District outside the city limits ; the number employed on Detective 
duty, and the number employed in Government Offices, and those paid for by Private Individuals, 
&c. ; also an account of Receipts from all Local Sources in the same period, from 1869 to 1878, 
inclusive : — 


T " 


Total Strength of tl 

e Fore 


Officers and Men employed 
within the City Limits for purely 
Police purposes. 

Officers and Men employed in 
those parts of the Police District 
outsido the City Limits. 

Superintendents. 

Inspectors. 

1 

I 

Acting-Sergeants. 

1 

Total. 

| 

Inspectors. 

} 

1 

§1 

1 

Total. 

a 

1 

1 

< 

1 

| 

< 

1 

Total. 

1869 

7 

26 

50 

72 

92 

845 

1,092 

4 

19 

25 

41 

42 

553 

084 

2 

6 

12 

23 

42 

256 

341 

1870 

7 

26 

50 

72 

92 

845 

1,092 

4 

19 

24 

43 

40 

541 

671 

2 

6 

13 

22 

43 

265 


1871 

7 

26 

50 

71 

94 

845 

1,093 

4 

18 

26 

38 

45 

539 

670 

2 

7 

11 

24 

40 

264 

348 

1872 

7 

26 

51 

72 

93 

845 

1,094 

4 

18 

24 

41 

42 

542 

671 

2 

7 

13 

22 

41 



1873 

7 

26 

51 

73 

94 

845 

1,096 

4 

18 

23 

43 

43 

541 

672 

2 

6 

14 

21 

41 

262 


1874 

7 

26 

51 

73 

93 

845 

1,095 

4 

18 

24 

42 

42 

526 

656 

2 

5 

13 

23 

40 

266 


1875 

7 

26 

51 

73 

92 

846 

1,095 

4 

18 

23 

40 

40 

533 

658 

2 

5 

14 

24 

41 

270 

356 

1876 

7 

26 

51 

73 

96 

845 

1,098 

4 

18 

23 

40 

45 

530 

660 

2 

5 

14 

24 

40 



1877 

7 

26 

51 


96 

865 

1,118 

4 

17 

23 

41 

47 

546 

678 

2 

6 

14 

24 

39 



1878 

7 

20 

51 

72 

94 

873 

1,123 

4 

17 

23 

40 

44 

544 

672 

2 

6 

14 

24 

40 




1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


r Detective Division, employed 
ill parts of the Police Distri ' 
principally in the City. 


Employed in Government Offices, 
and those paid for by Private 
Individuals, Ac., Ac. 


Note. — T he yearly average number of men employed in the city 
33 men j! as the city proportion of the 44 men in the detective divis 
yearly average of £17,448, or about £24 17s. per man per year. 

The yearly average number employed in the Suburban District 
suburban proportion of the 44 men of the detective division, was 30! 
4110,741, or £29 13s. per man. 


>r purely police purposes computed on the ten years, 1809-1878, including 
n, was 702, towards the support of whom tlio Police Tax contributed a 


Receipts from all focal Sources in the Metropolitan District. 


* Police Tax— Yearly Average of the ten years, 1809-78 

City, 

Suburban District, 


£17,448 

- £28,189 


/Carriage Rents, Ac., and Publicans’ Fees in the ten years (yearly average), 
. J Pawnbrokers’ Licences, . ..... do. . 

1 j Fines and Penalties in Police’ Prosecutions,’ Ac., . . do. 

(incidental Income, . . . . . . do. . 


* Government contribution in lieu of Police Tax on Government property excluded. ..... ... 

t It would be impossible to discriminate the proportion under these heads applicable to the city ami suburban district respectively. 

Metropolitan Police Office, (Signed) J. N, CONOLLY, 

Dublin Castle, Cth May. 1879. Commissioner of Police, 
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Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Retuen of Local Income derived from tlie CSty as distinguished, so for as practicable, from the 
Subui ban portion of the Metropolitan District, in the five years, 1874-8. 



Police Tax. 

Carriage Rents 
and l’ublicaus' 

Pines and 
Penalties in 
Police Prosecu- 
tions, &c., 

Northern Police 

Pawnbrokers’ 

Licences. 

Incidental Income. 

Total for each 
year from 

Average 

Animal 

Income. 

1874, . 

1875, . 

1 876, . 

1877, . 

1878, . 

Totals, . 

£ s. d. 

17,803 1 9 
18,118 0 10 
17,948 12 1 
17,733 9 6 
20,021 18 10 

£ S. d. 
4,724 13 0 
4,623 8 0 
4,675 15 6 
4,791 1 6 

4,964 7 6 

£ s. d. 
6,807 17 4 
6,722 5 4 
6,729 18 5 
7,341 2 11 

7,347 5 0 

£ S. d. 
5,478 11 6 

5,283 1 6 7 
5,353 17 8 
5,220 12 1 
5,138 3 2 

In the five years 
the yearly average 
from the city was 
about £2,500. 

£ s. d. 

37,314 3 7 
37,247 10 9 
37,208 3 8 
37,586 6 0 
39,971 14 6 

£ 

91,625 3 0 

23,779 5 6 

34,948 9 0 

26,475 1 0 

.£12,500 

189,327 18 6 

37,865 


APPENDIX No. 25.— (Page 271.) 

Return being a continuation of Appendix No. 6 to Parliamentary Report “Local 
Government and Taxation of Towns (Ireland) ” — No. 352 of 1876. 


Number of Meetings summoned, 



O'clock. 



O'clock. 



O'clock. 



Summoned for 

12 0 

1 

1 

Quorum formed at 

i o' 

No. 

9 

Summoned for 

'l 30 

No. 

Quorum 

ormed at 


12 30 

1 


1 0 




1 





1 


1 20 

2 

V 

1 45 






1 


1 30 




1 





1 


1 40 

8 

tI 

2 0 

3 







1 50 




2 




12 45 

4 


1 30 




3 





1 


1 40 

2 


2 30 

1 




1 0 

15 


1 30 




1 





2 


1 35 

3 

No meetings. 


3 







1 40 








2 


1 45 

62 







2 


2 0 







There were eleven counts out in the yes 
Special meeting of the Council summon' 
iummoned for 1.30, quorum at 2 o'clock. 
Election of City Treasurer 3rd J ulv, 1 8 


during transaction of business. 

for the 16th October, 1876, to confer the honorary freedom of the ci 


2 10 
2 30 
2 20 


n Isaac Iiutt, Esq., q.c., 


Number of Meei 


Summoned for 


Quorum formed a 


1 40 
1 45 
1 50 


2 15 

2 30 

3 0 


2 30 
2 35 
2 40 
2 45 


There were six counts out in the year during transaction of business. 

Election of City Marshal 5th March 1877, summoned for 1 o’clock, quorum at 1.50 o’clock. 

“mSS” 5 “ M “ h ’ U77 ' *° T“'“» 1° MM ■'« H* U.,™,, Bill, u oVlotti 

Special meeting summoned for the 16th April, 1877, re Clerical Abuses Bill summoned , , . , , 

Election of Deputy Surveyor 1st November, 1877, s\nnmonedtfl2 o’clock,’ quorum at 1 o’clock ’ qU ° rm * ' ° C '° Ck ' 
ir Special meeting to coufrr the honoraiy freedom of the city on the Right Hon 


November, 1877, at 12 o’clock 1 , quorum at 1 o’clock. 


orable William E. Gladstone, M 
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Number of Meetinj 


12 0 
12 40 
12 45 

12 50 
12 55 
12 59 


Quorum formed a 


| 12 55 
1 0 
1 20 


Quorum formed ni 


There were two counts out in the year during transaction of business. 

, Special meeting summoned for the 15th February, 1878, to petition Government 


release the political prisoners, summoned for 
o’clock, vote of congratulation on the accession of Fope Leo XIII., quorum at 
adopt petition to the House of Commons relative to the Irish University Bill, 


1 o’clock, quorum at 1.15. 

Special meeting summoned for 1st March, 1878, at 
2.15 o’clock. 

Special meeting summoned for the 3rd June, 1878, 
summoned for 12.45 o’clock, quorum at 1 o’clock. 

Election of Town Clerk 9th September, 1878, summoned for 2 o'clock, quorum at 2.15 o’clock. 

Election of Assistant to the Town Clerk 23rd September, 1878, summoned for 1 o’clock quorum at 1 15 o'clock 

Election of Secretary to the Paving Sic, Committee 30tl, September, 1878, summoned for 1 o’clock, 'quorum at 1 15 o’clock 

Election of Secretary, Finances and Leases Committee, 9th December, 1878, summoned for 1 o’clock, quorum at 1.15 o’clock. 

• On the 28th January, 1878, the following standing order was adoptcd:-(29) “ That in future the roll be called at a quarter past one o'clock.” 


APPENDIX 26.— (Page 272.) 

Return showing Total Receipts and Total Payments during the six years ended 31st August, 
1877, as per Abstracts of the Local Government Board Auditors. 


1872, Total, 

1873, Do., 

1874, Do., 

1875, Do., 

1876, Do, 

1877, Do, 


Balance, being excess of Receipt’s 
over payments, 


237,395 13 
218,954 10 
215,164 5 
286,167 5 
239,817 0 
233,487 12 


235,662 7 4 
221,080 6 1 
206,997 5 1 
256,306 6 9 
255,757 15 1 
248,639 7 11 


1,424,443 8 3 
6,542 19 3 


8,167 0 0 
29,860 18 10 


39,761 4 9 


15,940 14 
15,151 15 


33,218 5 
6,542 19 


- 

1 K 

.... 

int of Loans ine 

lu Id 


[tcecipts. 


I 

Dt of Loan 

B repaid at 

id Be: 

nds r 

edeomod 

inclu 

ided 

in Paymonts. 

Water Works. 

Ini pro' 

nd. 


Cattle Market. 

Water Wo 

rka 




Improvement 
Fund Loans. 

Improvement 
Fund Bonds. 


£ 

8. 

d 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 







1872, Total, 

39,000 

0 

0 

1,003 

6 

2 

3,500 0 

0 | 

1 8,081 

10 

5 

4,00:) 

0 

0 





1873, „ 

7,000 

0 

0 

- 

- 


— 


13,259 

15 

4 

2,000 

0 

0 

1,200 




1874, „ 

2,000 

0 

0 


- 


— 


6,431 

17 

3 

2,177 

0 

0 

200 




1875, 

44,900 

0 

0 

- 

- 


3,500 0 

0 

14,110 

18 

2 


_ 






1876, „ 

7,000 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

— 


12,977 

3 

9 

23,443 

11 

1 

200 

0 



1877, „ 

6,500 

0 

0 

“ 

" 


— 


12,670 

19 

11 


- 


1,200 

0 

0 



106,400 

0 

O 

21,003 

6 

2 

7,000 0 

“I 

67,532 

4 

10 

31,620 

11 

1 

4,200 

0 

0 

625 0 0 


Thomas O'Donnell, City Accountant 


APPENDIX No. 27.— (Page 273.) 

CORPORATION OF DUBLIN. 


Total Rents accrued and received upon the Rental of the City Estates from the year 1842 to 
1859, and from 1859 to 1878, showing the good collection. 

1842 to 1859, accrued, ... ... £283,860 Received, ... ... £269,788 

1860 to 1878, do., ... ... 339,165 do., ... ... 337,633 


£623,025 


£607,421 


July 


1879. 


John Curtin, City Treasurer. 
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APPENDIX No'.- 2S.— (Page 273.) 

' Tifr. Dublin Corporation Financially Sound. 

Total debts duo by the Corporation of Dublin at 31st August, 1873, ... ... £866,854 

In 1881 the income from City Estates, &c. (no part of which will include taxes), 
will amount to £30,000 per annum. If then sold, at say twenty-tWo years’ pur- 
chase, the sale would realize, ... ... ... ... ... ... 660,000 


And would reduce the whole indebtedness within three years from 1879, to the small 
sum of ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 206,854 

No'ie. — T he rates could- therefore be reduced by the amount of interest at present paid on the debt in the difference 
between £206,000 and £866,000. 

July 2, 1879. John Curtin, City Treasurer. 


APPENDIX No. 29.— (Page 2S6.) 


7 

Poor Rate for 
Kingstown 
Electoral Divi- 

Poor Rate for 
StiUorgan 
Electoral Diri- 

Township Rate 
Kingstown. 

County at large 
Contribution. 


d. 

d. 

s. d. 

£ S. d. 

' 1874 

13 in £ 

10 in £ 

2 9 in £ 

1,790 9 10 





1,876 10 11 

1876 

11 

9 „ 

2 11 „ 

1,72.3 19 1 

1877 

10 „ 


3 1 „ 

1,773 17 2 

1878 

14 „ 

12 „ 

3 3 „ 

1,714 14 10 

1879 

14 » 

13 „ 

*3 0 „ 

1,518 15 6 


* In Glaslhule Ward, 3s. 1 d. in £. 


Number of Ratings in eaclx Ward, and the respective Areas, Valuations, &c. 


— 

No. of 
Ratings. 


Valuation. 

Qualified 

Qualified to 
act as 

Commissioners. 


865 

603 2 22 

£ s. d. 
16,628 0 0 

377 

193 


911 

.290 1 23 

21,933 15 0 

362 

234 


l,2l>5 

; 357 1 37 

20,620 0 0 

494 

205 

Monkstown, . 

316 

215 3 31 

12,890 5 0 

132 

100 


3,297 

1,467 1 33 

72,072 0 0 

1,365 

732 


Total Area of Kingstown, 1,467 a. 1r. 33p. ; Population in 1871, 17,528 (estimated now at 21,000). 


Valuation, ... 

Gas Mains, 

Water Mains, 
Government Properly, 


72,072 0 0 
837 0 0 
563 0 0 


Kingstown, September 16, 1879. 


R. J. Ennis, Secretary. 


APPENDIX No. 30.— (Page 286.) 

Copy of a resolution unanimously passed at a meeting of the Commissioners of Dallcey Township, 
held on 1st September, 1879. 

Moved by Mr. John Fleming, seconded by Mr. Robert T. Callow, and resolved, — 

“That this Board would not entertain even the idea of amalgamation with Kingstown Township, and that 
the following Commissioners be asked to attend the enquiry at. Blackrock to-morrow and resist any attempt 

^“A^O’Neill, j.p., Chairman, H. Parkinson, j.p., C. Higginbotham, R. T. Callow, M. Casey, and J. Fleming, 
and the Town Clerk.” 

Hugh O Neill, Town Clerk. 
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